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THE  PROBLEM  OP  EVIL 


THE  most  difficult  questionB  that  havu  ever  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  are  these — ^^What  ie 
the  origin,  of  evil  t  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the 
economy  qf  ^e  universe  J  Could  its  in^rtisidn  have  heen 
prevented  f  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  they  pertain  to  a 
region  of  mystery  which  the  human  reason  is  incompetent 
to  penetrate,  and,  theref or6,  they  must  be  left  unsolved  for- 
ever. However  this  may  be,  we  find  it  impossible  to  dis- 
miss them  from  the  mind,  and  in  all  aged,  and.  among  meu 
of  every  variety  of  creed,  they  have  enlisted  the  attention  of 
profound  philosophers,  and  the  most  earnest  theologians. 
The  old  patriarch  Job,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  perfect  and 
upright,  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,"  and  who, 
in  spite  of  his  integrity,  jiad  seen  his  possessioins  swept  aWay 
and  his  sons  murdered, — sitting  among  the  ashes,  cries  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  "  Let  th,e  day  perish  wherein  I 
was  bom,-— let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let  Qot  God  regard  it 
from,  above,  neither  tet  the  light'  shine  upon  it.  Why  is 
light  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid^  and  whonol  God  hath 
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hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me,  yet  thou  dost  destroy 
me.  If  I  be  wicked,  woe  nnto  me ;  and  if  I  be  righteons,  yet 
might  I  not  lift  np  my  h0ltd.l  I  aal  full  of  confusion.  Are 
not  my  days  few  ?  Cease,  then,  and  let  me  alone,  that  I 
may  ti^e  comfort  a  little  before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not 
return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death;  a  land  of  darki^^a^as  d^rjkPjMs  itself;  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  withotrt  any  orde^,  ismd  where  the  light  i& 
as  darkness.  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,, 
yea,  are  mighty  in  power !  Their  seed  is  established  in  their 
sight  with  them,  and  their  offspring  before  their  eyes.  Their 
houses  are  safe,  frgm  fear^  aeitl^er.  is:  t^erod'of  God  upon 
them."  No  language  could  put  the  great  mystery  of  evil 
in  a  stronger  and  more  impressive  form. 

In  a  different  spirit,  John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  his  father^ 
that "  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that- a  world  so  fuJL 
of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  author  combining  infinite  power 
with  perfect  goodness  and  righteousness.  His  intellect 
spumed  the  subtleties  by  which  men  attempt  to  blind  them* 
selves  to  this  open  contn^liction.  1  have  a  hund^od  times 
heard  him  say,  that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented 
their  gods  as  wicked,  in  a  constantly  increasing  progression,, 
that  mankind  have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they 
reached  the  most  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  it.  Think  of  a  being  who- 
would  make  a  hell — ^who  would  create  the  human  race  witk 
the  infallible  foreknowledge,  and,  theit*ef ore,  with  the  inten- 
tion, that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  to  be  consigned 
to  horrible  and  everlasting  torment."  No  Mdfr  statement 
of  one  phase  of  the  subject  could  well  be  made. 

What  are  some  of  tiie  devices  by  which  paen  have  at-^ 
tempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  ? , 

1.  In  the  lower  stages  of  human  culture,  the  prevailing- 
notion  hat  been  that  there  exists  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits^ 
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or  divinitieB,  or  demons,  each  of  whom  has  control  over 
8ome  destmctive  and  malign  element  of  natnre,  and  thejr 
are  snppoeed  to  be  the  anthors  of  all  the  calamities  that 
visit  the  earth.  The  main  object  of  worship  was  the  propiti- 
ation of  these  powerful  and  yengefnl  gods,  and  no  sacrifices 
were  counted  too  costly,  if  this  result  could  be  secured.  This 
form  of  mythology  has  rarely,  if  ever,  assumed  a  more  im- 
pressive and  majestic  form,  than  it  did '  among  our  Scandi- 
navian ancestord.  It  is  really  a  very  simple  mode  of  settling 
the  vexed  problem  of  evil,  and  it  is  altogether  natural  thai 
the  barbaric  mind  should  have  received  it  and  been  content 
with  it.  Even  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  evil  demons 
were  held  responsible  for  plagues,  and  pestilences,  and  in- 
undations, and  mildew,  and  numberless  other  afflictions,  dis- 
eases, and  calamities. 

/  •  •  •      • 

S.  The  theory  of  a  dual  deity,  of  tvoo  great  gods,  one 
good  and  the  odier  evil,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  higher  state 
of  culture  and  has  been  received  with  favor,  even  by  scholars 
and  philosophers.  Mr.  Mill,  after  speaking  of  his  father's 
refusing  to  believe  that  a  world  so  full  of  evil  could  be  the 
work  of  an  infinitely  powerful  and  good  God,  goes  on  to 
say,  that  ^^  the  Sabsean  or  Manichsean  theory  of  a  Good  and 
an  Evil  Principle,  struggling  against  each  other  for  the 
government  of  the  universe,  he  would  not  have  equally  con- 
demned ;  and  I  have  heard  him  express  surprise  that  no  one 
revived  it  in  our  time.^  A  system,  to  which  the  great 
Augustine  adhered  for  nine  years,  and  which  he  abandoned, 
mainly  because  of  the  want  of  learning  and  purity  existing 
among  its  disciples,  deserves  respectful  consideration.  It 
teaches  in  brief  that  there  were  two  original  substances,  in 
which  all  opposites  concentre,  and  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed. '*  God  and  Hyle,  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil, 
absolutely  opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  exclude  communi- 
cation." Matter  was  not  regarded  as  bad  in  itself,  but  it  be- 
came identified  with  the  bad,  or  with  darkness.  God  is  one 
with  the  kingdom  of  light,  the  whole  forming  one  sub- 
stance; and  in  this  kingdom  there  are  twelve  ssons,  or 
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worlds  of  light.  -  The- kingdom  of  darkness  is  divided  into 
five  i^pns,  and  the  de>mpB|  or  Prinze  of  darkuess^  holds 
the  same  relation  to  this  kingdom  that  Gk>d  sustain^  to  the 
ku2^dom  qI  light.  In  some  former  period  of  ezistenoe,  the 
latter  became  immersed  in  the  f  ormer^  and  the  primitive  man 
was  overthrown  and  imprisoned^.  He  was  afterwards  deliv- 
ered, bnt  a  portion  of  the  original  light  still  remained  lost 
in  the  darkness.  In  order  to  rescue  and  revive  the  lost 
light,  the  present  universe  was  formed,  and  Christ  a^d  the 
Holj  Ghost,  two  new  persons,  proce^ed  from  God^  whose 
mission  it  was  to  redeem  the  human  race.  Through  their 
infiuence,  light  was  attracted  ^rom  the  material  worlds 
while  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  the  spirits  imprisoned  in 
the  stars  did  their  best  to  obstruct  this  beneficent  power. 
Adam  was  formed  after  the  image  of  the  primitive  man, 
combining,  in  himself  the.  too  elements  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. These  opposing  elements  were  propagated  in  his  de- 
scendants, the  darkness  gradually  gaining  asoendancy,  until, 
ia  both  Judaism  and  Paganism,  it  became  supreme.  At 
last  Christ  pame  to  restore  the  light,  which  in  His  person 
was  so  pure  that  it  could  not  associate  with  matter,  and, 
therefore,  everything  pertaining,  to  His  existence  here  on 
earth,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  that  He.  had  a  physical 
body,  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  phenomenal.  Kedemption 
consisted  in  abstinence  from  meat  and  all  emting  drinks, 
from  the  killing  of  animals,  and  the  gathering  pf  fruit,  and 
in  general  from  everything  likely  to  make  the  present  life 
attractive; — ^and  from  the  marriage  relations,  except  as  a 
mere  civil  engagement— on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to 
rank  with  the  true  elect,  absolution  and  indulgence  being 
provided  for  the  weaker  brethren.  At  death,  the  children 
of  light  were  conveyed  to  the  Moon,  on  a  large  wheel  fitted 
up  with  twelve  buckets,  the  full  moon  being  regarded  as  a 
ship  laden  with  ^ght.  After  remaining  there  fifteen  days, 
they  were,  conveyed  to  the  Sun,  the  larger  light-ship.  Hav- 
ing undergone  tiie  necessary  purification,  they  were  placed 
in  the  pure  kingdom  of  light,  the  bad  being  consigned  to 
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eFerlastiiig  damnation.  The  constitution  of  tlie  Manichaan 
Chnrdi  was  Epiaoopal ;  in  the  act  of  worship,  they  always 
faced  the  East ;  Sunday  was  kept  a3  *^  the  day  of  tiie  Sun,'* 
with  fasting;  water  baptism  was  not  practiced;  The  death 
of  Christ  and  of  Manes  were  both  commemorated,  but  that 
of  the  latter  with  the  greater  solemnity.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  such  a  system  as  this  should  ever  have  been  recognized 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Churchy  but,  in  some  of  its 
f eaturee,  it  has  found  an  advocacy  with  many  who  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  be  known  as  Manichseans.  In  the 
popular  apprehension,  the  jurisdi<^tioh  of  the  world  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  divided  between  God  and  t^e  devil^  and  the 
idea  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  the  resiilt  of 
transgressions  committed  by  man  in  a  condition  of  existence, 
antedating  the  period  of  Adam,  has  of  late  been  revived  in 
the  most  orthodox  quarter^. 

3.  A  third  form  of  speculation,  which,  however,  has  had 
but  few  advocates,  is,  that  the  creation  is  the  work  of  a  be- 
ing, all-powerful,  but  not  altogether  benevolent  and  good, — 
who  might;,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  have  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  evil,  and  suffering,  but  which,  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  himself,  he  preferred  not  to  do.  Inconsistent  as 
such  an  idea  may  be  with  our  notion  of  the  Deity,  it  was 
not  regarded  as  revolting  or  absurd,  even  with  the  refined 
and  cultivated  Greek.  That  an  Imperfect  god  should  make 
an  imperfect  world,  was  logical  enough,  and  it  may  have 
appeared  more  reasonable  to  explain  the  actual  State  of 
things  in  this  way,  than  by  supposing  all  the  sin  and  all  the 
misery  that  exist  to  be  the  decree  of  an  immaculate  and  holy 
God. 

4.  The  fourth  theory  to  bb  noticed,  is,  that  creation  is 
the  work  of  a  God,  all  good,  but  not  absolutely  omnipotent. 
He  would  have  gladly  excluded  all  evil  from  the  universe, 
if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  but,  this  being  impos- 
sible, he  did  the  best  which  the  nature  of  things  allowed. 
The  ancients,  who  i^cogpized  the  perpetual  interference  of 
demons  with  the  order  of  nature,  if  they  believed  in  any 
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Supr^tM  JBeiag-  at  aU,  would  be  l|kelj  to  adopt  this  theory; 
and  there  still  remaioB  a  popular  viey^  of  tlie.4eyn|  which  i(; 
Ib' di^^ult  to  reconcile  with  apy  other  docjbr}ue. ..  The  more 
modeim  ifdea,  of  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after, that  the  introduction  of  evil  waa  incidental  tp  ,the 
exisjben^ce  of  a  race  of  fr^  intelligent^  moral  agents,— the 
possibility  of  obedience  inyplving  of  necessity  the  possibility 
of  disobedience^— ^oeg  no(  require  ^us  to  accept  any  such 
revolting  view  of  the  l)ivine  character. 

5.  There  is  a  fiftlv  theory,  which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Hume :  "  Look  round  this  universe,",  he  says,  "  what  an 
imn^epse  proportion  pf  beings,  animated  and  organized,  sen- 
sible and  active  1  You  admire  this  prodigious  variety  and 
fecundity.  But  inspect  a  little  more  narrowly  these  living 
existences,  the  only  beings  worth  regarding.  How  hostile 
and  destructive  to  each  other !  How  insufficient  all  of  them 
for  their  own  happiness !  How  contemptible  or  odious  to 
the  spectator!  Th^  whole  present  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
a  blind  nature,  impregi;iated  by  a  great  vivifying  principle, 
and  pouring  forth  from  her  lap,  without  discernment  or 
parental  care,  her  maimed  and  abortive  children !  Here  the 
Manichsean  system  occurs  as  a  proper  hypothesis  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  a^  no  doubt,  in  some  respects,  it  is  very  specious, 
and  has  luore  probability,  than  the  common  hypothesis,  by 
giving  a  |dausible  account  of  thet  strange  ];nixture  of  good 
and  ill  which  appears  in  life.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  perfect  uniformity  and  agreement  of  the 
parts  of  the  universe,  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  any  marks 
of  the  combat  of  a  malevolent  with  a  benevolent  being. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  opposition  of  pains  and  pleasures  in  the 
feelings  of  sensible  creatures ;  but  are  not  all  the  operations 
of  nature  carried  on  by  ap  opposition  of  principles,  of  hot 
and  cojd,  moist  and  dry,  light  and  ^eavy  ?  The  true  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  original  source  of  all  things  is  entirely 
indifferent  to  all  these  principles,  and  has  no  more  regard  to 
good  above  ill,  than  to  heat  above  cold,  or  to  drought  above 
moisture,  or  to  light  above  heavy." 
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6.  I  do  not  know  that  there  \a  much  to  ohooee  between 
Mr.  Hnoie't.  theory  of  i  Eh)d  ^lifho: looks  down •npNt^nibe 
^ins  and  aorrowB  of  hia  ortetnres  wilii  Beroire  indlfi^reneey 
and  the  iiiore  popular  phiknophy  of  tke  daj,  whieh  dismisaes 
Ood  from  the  jurLuyctian  of  tbeimivlirse  altogether^  Upbti 
the  whole,  I .  think  that  tbe  Matter  viaw  ia  an  impovement 
upon  Mn  JSnme.  If  is  ttoe  .that:  in  order  :to  aolre  the 
problem  of  #m,  thia  pfaileeophyinaybe  obliged  to  ignore 
its  exifileDee  ahogether,  and^  inasmoch  as  the  fact  ofanfier- 
lag  ia  not  to  bo  disposed'  ot  in  the*  same  way,  it  may  be 
aimply  aooepted  as  one  of  t^heinddents  of  existence)  which 
we  mnst.try  to  avoid,  if  we  ean,  aad  doggedly  endure,  wh^i 
it  is  ineritabla 

7.  The  Hebrew  and  die  Ohrisdan  theologies  set  aside  all 
these  devioes,  and  aceefyt  the  fact  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
Ood,  from  whom  all  thitogs  proceed,  ftnd  ^os^  control  is 
abaolnte,  universal  and  eternal.  The  (Md  Testament  in  the 
<^learest  and  most  positive  manner  recognizes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Deity  over  the  kiiigdom  of  eviL  ^^I  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace,  and  ereate  evil ; 
I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."  ^<If  the' prophet  be 
deceived  whmsi  he  hath!  spoken  a  thing,  I,  the  Lord,  have 
<leo6i^ed.  that  prophet."  In  the  S9d  Chapter  of  I;  Kings 
we  read  as  follows*:  ^'  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  His  throne, 
and  all  tho  host  txf  heaven  standing  by  Him  oik  His  right 
hand  and  on. His  left,.aad.  the.' Lord  said:  IVTho  diall  per- 
suade Ahab^  that  lie  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Bamoth-gilead  ? 
And  one  said  in  this  mamHer,  and  another  said  in  that  man- 
ner. And  then  came  ^ii€bk  :a  spirit,  and;  stood  before  the 
Lord,  and  diid:'  I  will  persuade  him.-  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him :  Wherewith  %  And  he  said :  I  will  go  forth,  and 
I  will  bo  a  lyings  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  hd  said :  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also ;  go 
forth  and  >do  sa"  This  is  what  Micaiah  told  the  king,  by 
way  of  warning, — a  eantion  whioh  he  failed  to  heed,  and  so 
Tudied  upon  his  death.  Even  as  late  a  proplhet  as  Jeremiah 
l)reaks  out  in  this  strain :  ^  Oli,  Lord  Ood  I  surely  Thou  hast 
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» 

* 

gceatly  deceived  thia  people  add  Jeraealem)  fiajing,  ^  gball 
,haTe  peaee ;  whereas  the  sword  leaohetk  unto  the  soul."  It 
is  in  tboordanoe  with  these  views  t)iat  S.  Paul  saysy  in  the 
IL  Epistle  to  the  ThessaloniaaB:  ^*God  shall  send  them 
strong  delnsions).  that  tfaey  shoold  belike  a  ^lie.^'  In  L 
Chronicles,  21, 1,  we  read:  ^And  Skxtan  stood  np' against 
Israel,  and  prbvoked  Darid  to  nioonber  ImeU'  In  II. 
8amuel,  24^  .1,  the  same  inoidfint  is  given  in  these  terms : 
V  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Is- 
rael, and  He  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Oo,  number 
Israel  and  Jndah."  The  Satan  of  the  period  of  Job  was  & 
being  who  came  np  with  the  sons  of  God  to  present  himself 
befoi^  the  L(>rd,  and  received  instrbotions  froin  Hin  as  to 
the  coarse  which  he  was  to  pnrsne.  There  are  bat  two 
other  alhision$ ,  to  Satan  in  the.  Old  Testament,  as  where 
I>aQiel  prays  o£  Ood  to  avenge. him  of  his  adversaries :  ^^Set 
thou  •«' willed  man  over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his 
right  haniif'  albd  agam^  iaZechariah  3, 1 ;  ^^  'And  he  showed 
me  Joshua,  the  higl^-priest,  stinding  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  r^ist  him. 
Ai^d  the  Lord  said  nmta  Satan,  The  Lord  ^rebuke  thee,  Q 
Satan ;!  is  not  this  a  bnmd  plucked  out  of  the  'fird  V^  There 
is  no  allUEBonto  4ihe  devil  An  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  that 
is  said  of  Satan  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  regarded 
rather  as  an  agent  of  the  Almighty,  and  subject  to  his  direc- 
tion, than  as  a  being  at  the, head  of  a  coixflicting  jurisdiction. 
The  demonolc^  of  the  later  Jewish  system,  as  we  find  it 
existing. at  the  tSme  of  Ohrisfs  advent,'  was'ddriVed  from 
other  sdurees  thfo  the  teabhing  pf  the'OldTeelattieht,  as 
was.  also  their  ientire  eschatblog^. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  vindicate  at  any 
length  the  Hebraic  .view  of  the  problem '  of  evil.  It  is  suf > 
ficient.to  say  that,  imperfect  as  it  tmlJ  have  oeen,  it  was  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  system  known  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  worlds  inannuch'  as  it  Kseognized  but  one'  original 
,.|K)urce  of  all  thing8,-*^116wed  iu>  other  power  to  come 
between  him  and  the  execution  of  his  designs, — and  made 
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tnan  rajpqnsible  for  his  individiuJ  eine.  The  lig^t  broke 
upon  our  nice  veiy  gradually  and  elowlj, — ^manj  things  in 
the  beguming,  we  are  told,  were  tolerated  bj  God^  be^nse 
of  the  hardness  of  pien's  hearts, — thQ  best  thing  was  done, 
which  the  nature,  of ,  the  ease  rendered  po6aible» — die  solu- 
tion of  certain  questions  was  not  attempted,  which  the 
existing  culture  of  the  race  incapacitated  them  to  com- 
prehend,— some  things  wene  hymgkt  dov>n  to  the  level  of 
the  uneducate4  conscience  of  the  day,  and  that  was  lawful 
then,  which  under  the  higher  light  of  the  Gospel  would  bo 
positively  \mlawful  and  immoiral.  And,  "still  further,  no  in- 
telligent reader  of  the  Old  Testament  can  fail  to  observe 
that  the  truths  presented,  ther^^  not  unf  nequently  come  to 
us  as  they  are  reported  by  "the.  Jewish  medium  through 
which  they  p^s.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
by  them  of  old  time,"  thus  aad  thus,  ^d  then  the  Saviour 
goes  on  to  teach  a  veiy  different  doctrine,  . 

8.  Coming  now  tq  ^that  which  most  interests  us,  viz.,  the 
relation  which  the  problem  of  evil  holds  to  Christianity,  I 
may  remark  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  profess  to 
deal  with  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  but  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  question,  how,  is  evil  to  be  extirpated }  than, 
how  is  it  to  be  aQcouiiteiffor  { .  .The  Saviour  corrects  a  few 
of  the  prevailing  errors  pertaining  to  the  subject,T-such  aa 
the  notion  that  temporal  calamities  came  as  the  direct  rec- 
ompense, either  of  the  individual's  sin  or  the  sins  of  his 
fathers, — and  that  sin  consisted  in  the  putward  act  and  not 
in  the  inward  motive,  but  he  .has^uot^ing  to  say  of  the  ori- 
gin of  evil.  S.  Paul  tells  us  that  '^  death  reigned  from 
Ada.m,^  that  ^'  sin  entered  into  th^  world  and  death  by  sin,'^ 
that  the  knowledge  qi  sin  ^ame-by  the  laiy,  an^  that  if  there 
were  no  law,  there  ^Qpuld  b^  UQ  transgression,  but  there  is- 
nothing  said  in  the  ;$cr^ptures  of  /'the  fall  of  Adapi,''  or  of 
"original  siiji,''  or  of  tjie  "imputation  to  us  of  Adaaj'9  sin,'^ 
or  of  the  doctrine  that  if  he  had  not  yielded  to.  temptation 
we  should  never  hav^  fallen.  The  silencje  of  the? Bible  in 
respect  of  many  of  those  questions  which  have  been  most 
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eiffii^sdy  controverted  in  the  Churcb)  ib  flomewliat  signif- 
icaat  It  was  not  uritfl  tbeolbgiana  b^ii  to  Bpeciilaiey  that 
anj  metaphysical  dieories  df  the  6nb]eet'l)efore.iis  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  'ChurclL '  l^e  dobtrine  which 
under  vaiToas  modifications  has  prevised  most  extenavely 
and  infinenced  the  theology  of  Western  Christendoni  most 
vitally,  originated  with  Angostiiie,  the  converted  Kani- 
chsean,  the  inflnence  of  whic|i  syMem  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  thoh>nghly  shaken  oft  *  l%e  introduction  of  evil 
has  been  popniaiiy  attributed '  thronghont  Christendom  to 
the  devil, — ^leaving  the  existedce  of  die  <fe^  himself  'imex- 
pliuned.  AH  die  difficulties  diat  duster  around  the  abstract 
question  of  evil,  are  by  this  device  only  removed  one  step 
further  back.  That  an  Omnipotent  and  All-Benevolent 
Ood  should  have  allowdd  the  devil  to  fiJl  from  his  high 
estate,  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  fact  that  any  of  the  human 
race  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  sin. 

The  dogmas  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Augustinian 
theology;  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Our  first  parents  were 
<;reated  sinless,  but  they  were  endowed  with  such  intellect- 
ual and  sensuous  appetites,  as'  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  falL  The  arch^empter  was  allowed  to  appeal  aimultane- 
onsly  to  tiie  thirst  after  knowledge  and  the  craving  ieifter 
food,  and  upon  the  result  of  this  tempUtion  the  destiny  and 
character  of  their  entire  posterity  was  suspended.  At  the 
first  attack,  they  fell,  and  so  ^  Death  entered  into  the  world, 
and  all  our  woe.'' 

As  die  result  of  their  trapsgression,  all  human  beings 
come  into  the  world  with  a  cOnstitutioii  organically  corrupt, 
and  unless  something  is  done  for  their  rescue,  they  must 
either  be  wiped  out  of  being  altogether,  or  ^ink  world  with- 
out end,  from  one  depth  of  damiiation,  into  another  deep 
profounder  still.  The  earliest  theoiy  preached  in  the 
Church  was,  that  Ood  compounded  with  the  devil;  under 
whose  dominion  the  whole  human  family  had  now  come, 
for  the  deliverance  from  his  toils  of  a  portion  of  the  race,  by 
offering  His  own  Son  in  their  stead.    This  theory  was  after- 
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iTurds  modified)  bo  as  to  make  the  salvation  of  man  contin- 
gent fiimpij npon  tlie Tolmiiiarj offbriitg bf  the  Bon totake 
their  place.  This  teecne  might  hare  hbefhtnade'nmrerkal, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  ju6t  tA  truly  in  the  p6we^  of  Godto  save 
the  entire  race,  as  it  was  to  sav^  a  part,  and  the  merit  of  the 
Saviour  being  infinite,  it  would  of  necessitjr  6over  the  whole 
ground  of  human  transgression,  tadthtis  the  nrin  occasioned 
by  sin  would  be  completely  temedied,  and  Satan  eiitireljr 
baffled;  but  the  glory  of  God  deihanded' that  this  should 
not  be  done,  and,  therefore,  the  atonement^  although  ntfi- 
dent  for  dl,  was  W2A^  eficienJt  only  in  the  6uie  of  the  elect. 
INone  would  have  had  any  just  ground  6f  complkint,  if  no 
rescue  had  been  provided,  for  this  rescue  is  an  act  of  free 
grace  and  not  of  justice ;  in  thi^  case,  all  would  have 
been  treated  according  to  their  deserts,  4nd  those  who 
continue  to  be  so  treated  are  no  worse  off,  because  others 
are  treated  better  than  they  deserve.  And  BtHl  further,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  universe  may  demand  that  there 
should  be  somewhere  one  flaming  beacon  of  warning,  send- 
ing  forth  its  hot  and  lurid  rays  forever,  and  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune that  the  human  race  has  been  sel^ted  to  furnish  the 
material  by  means  of  which  this  purpose  is  accomplished. 
In  modem  times,  those  whq  still  adhere  in  the  ttiatn  to  this 
system  of  belief,  endeavor  to  evade  its  Ibfficai  conclusions, 
by  asserting  that  the  f  rieedom  •  of  the  will  has  tiever  been 
destroyed,  so  that  it  i0  in  one  sense  possible  for  all  to  attain 
salvation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  deny  that  any  man 
will  ever  exercise  his  power  of  choice  in  the  right  direction, 
without  the  effeictual  interference  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
this,  they  hold,  is  given  only  to  those  who  hate  been  elected 
to  be  saved.  My  restricted  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  state 
the  arguments  by  ^lich  this  form  of  theology  is  defended, 
and  I  leave  it  without  comment. 

9.  I  now  pass  to  the  statement  of  the  only  solution  of  the 
general  problem  of  eVil,  which  is  in  any  degree  satisfactory 
to  my  own  mind.  Whatever  our  theological  belief  may  be, 
and  even  if  we  have  no  such  belief,  there  stands  before  us. 
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IB  dyi  its  gliAstly  lealfuree,  tbe.  teorrible  fact  of  ain  and  of  suf- 
fering.. Oar  bodies  are  the  Tehicle  of  sharp  and  bitter 
pains,  and  there  ^r^  agonies  of  the  soul,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  intensest  physical  tortnre  is  not  heeded.  And 
the  question^,  will  force  thc^mselves  upon,  as :  '^  Why  are  we 
th^s  coQf  tltuted  %  Wl^  are  we  90  strongly  impelled  by  our 
nature  to  sin,  and  then  made  to  sufier  so  terribly  as  the  re* 
salt  ?"  ^ow,  wei  must  either  limit  the  Omnipotence  of  the 
Ci^tpr  to  such  9JX  extent,  as:  f orcf^  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
impossible  for  ^^ifsx  to,  prevent  tb^  intinision  of  evil,  or  we 
must  believe,  tb^t  ^vjl  entered  into  His  original  design,  and 
is  so  far.  forth  in  accordance  with  ^is  will.  And  yejt,  it  ia 
not  easy  tfo  aoeede.  to  either  of  these  propositions.  If  we 
suppose  that  God  is  liable  in,  the  aUgbtest  degree  to  be 
thwarted  in  HijB  gen^rpj .  plai^  we  are  obliged  to  recognize 
another  being,  sharing  with  him  creative  power;  for  it  is 
not  to,  be  supppsed  that  Se  would  create  a  being  capable  of 
interfering  ^ith  his  desi^s,  and  opposing  His  will.  But  is 
not  this  supposition  more  rational  and  grateful  tlian  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  misery  we  endure,  is  actually  willed  by 
God  Himself «  Is  the  sin  from  wUoh  this  misery  springs, 
the  ordinance  of  a  holy  God  ?  If  so,  what  does  sin  mean  ? 
And  how  is  the  creature  tp  be  held  responsible  t 

Assuming  that  God  is  all-powerful andall-benevolent,  that 
He  desires  the  best  thing  possible  for  all  His  creatures,  and 
has  supreme  ability  to  accomplish  it,  how  can  we  solve  the 
problem  of  physical  and  moral  evil? 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  physical  pain,  is  compara- 
tively easy.  It  is  our  main  security  against  absolute  de- 
stracjtiop,the  sentinel  that  warns  us  of  danger,  and  the  mon- 
itor who  cautions  ^s  agaipst  renewed  exposure.  Suffering 
is  never  a  final  end ;  there  is  no,  function  of  our  being  cre- 
ated on  purpose, to  give. tis. pain;,  but  thei^e  are  some  things 
worse  than  pain,  and  it  is  to  si^ve  us  from  th^m  that  .\f e  are 
made  susceptible  of  suffering.  If,  fii^  did  not.  cause  the 
nerves  to  quiver,  and  the  cold  send  a  shudder  tlirough  the 
frame,  and  the  blow  make  us  ache,  and  the  poison  sicken 
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ns^  if  exoeeeive  exertion  did  not. indnoe.  fatigae,  and. if  nu- 
natural  excitfement  were  not  foUoWed  by,  a  dofresp^ndent. 
reaction,  our  lives  would  hot  be  safe  for  a  day,  "       • 

Neither  is  there  any  special  di£9eulty  in'  solving,  the  pro- 
blem of  mental  suffering.  The  sorrow,  and  shame;  atid 
remorse,  which  follow'  upon  excessive  indulgence,  or  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  our  natare,  are  the  checks  which 
are  interposed  to  avert  our  ruin.  They  couie  fron^  no  vin- 
dictive feeling, — it  is  not  because  God  delights  in  our 
misery,  but  because  He  would  not  see  us  peri^;  so  that  ^ 
while  they  show  His  displeasure  at  our  sin,  they  are  also 
tokens  of  the  highest  love. 

It  is  easy  enough  then  to  reconcile  the'  economy  of  pain 
with  the  omnipotence  and  benevolence  of  God, — supposing 
^in  to  exist ;  but  now  we  come  to  the  far  more  difUcuIt 
problem,— the  existence  of  sin  m  a  world  which  God  has 
made,  and  over  which  He  has  dominion.  **  Why  was  man 
ever  tempted  at  all  ?  'Wliat  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
first  temptation  ?  If  he  was  created  pure,  and  innocent, 
and  upright,  to  what  faculty  of  his  being  did  tile  tempta- 
tion appeal  ?"  :       .    . 

The  Church  of  Home  teaches  that  the  fall  hi  Adam  was 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  supernatural  grace, 
originally  conferred  upon  him,  which  grace  iis  now  restored 
in  baptism.  The  Genevan  school  declares  it  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  eternal  decree, — th.e  general  ruin  of  the 
race  being  ordained  with  a  view  to  its  partial  restoration. 
The  prevailing  idea  in  our  day,  is,  that  the  freedom  of 
man  made  hi6  fall  possible,  and  that  what  was  thus,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  possible,. OA  the  first  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  freedom,  became  actual.  None  of  these  theories 
help  the  matter  nltich ;  they  do  not  strike  anywhere  Hear  the 
root  of  the  difficulty : '  the  simple  question  is,  can  we  find  a 
place  and .  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  sin,  which  shall 
leave  unimpaired  both "  the  power  and  the  goodness  of 
Ood? •        ^      •     • 

It  is  only  by  turning  our  attentioa  to  man,  the  sinner  and 
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the  Bufferer,  and  trjing  to  find  out  what  he  is,  why  he  ex- 
ists, and  to  what  he  jfi  destined,  that  we  qan  get.an^  clue  to 
the  mjsteiy  that  perplexes  ns. 

It  is  evident  enopgh  that  th^re  is  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  existenoe  of  man,  unlike  that  which  is  found  in  the 
econoioiy  of  Cither  organized  things.  The  deyelopment  of 
all  othei^  creatures  is  limited  by  their  instincts,  and  that 
limit^  development  soon  becomes .  complete.  A  fiy  is  aa 
peiiect  on  the  instant  of  its  emergence  into  life,  as  it  ever 
*can  be.  The  instincts  of  man  are  few  uod  feeble,  and  pro- 
bably insufiicient  even  to  keep  him  alive.  But  then  he  haa 
faculties,  which  are  peculiar  to  himself.  They  are  capable 
of  unlimited  expansion  and .  improvement,  and  so  they 
would  stem  to  necessitate  an  unlimited  term  of  existence* 
But  his  body  dies^  as  all  other  bodies  die,  and  if  that  is  the 
end  of  him,  all  the  special  processes  of  his  being  are  arrested 
in  their  incipiency.  We  assume,  however,  in  the  present 
argument,  that  death  is  not  the  end,  but  only  a  change  in 
the  mode  and  place  of  his  existence.  If  death  is  "the  all 
and  end  all,"  I  do  not  care  whether  the  problem  of  evil  can 
be  solved  or  not,  and  I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  God,  rather  than  to  be  called  upon  to  adore  a  Being 
who  lares  on  his  creatures  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  in* 
citing  them  to  expect  eternal  life,  when  this  will  turn  out 
to  be  only  a  delusion.  What  then  is  the  purport  of  our 
life  here  on  earth  ?  We  can  see  what  is  the  reason  for 
which  other  things  exist,  by  just  observing  of  what  they  are 
capable.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  human  race.  It  is. 
obvious  that  the  final  purpose  of  our  existence  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  culture  and  discipline ; — this  world  is  simply 
a  school,  in  which  we  are  to  be  taught,  and  trained,  and 
drilled,  Knd  disciplined  for  another  and  a  higher  life.  Now^ 
what  is  the  nature  of  discipline?  It  supposes  effort,  re* 
straint,  resistance,  a  contest  with  some  antagonistic  influ- 
ence. We  next  look  into  the  interior  constitution  of  thia 
extraordinary  being,  and  we  find  there  on  the  one  side 
reason,  on  the  other  side  passion, — on  the  one  side  con* 
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tdence^op  the  other.  desu:ey7-^tw  the  on^  aide  a.-aenee  of 
right,  o9.ibe  fother  a  tei^ieiiOT.  to.wroqg^  :Ab  800^:43  he  Js 
old  enc^i^  ^9  beoomo  a  mpx^  «gwt>  thesQ  ooQtepdl^g.  and 
oontradicting  elements  come  into  coUiaiony  ai^d  the  'Sfforji,  of 
discipline  begms*,' :  I  do  m>i,^^,  h^w  i^guu;i  cpnl4  have  ..been 
developed  upon  any  othec  ^oAd^onsy^^nd  th^se  of  liieoesslty 
involve  the  exii^tencQ  o£.;fin..v.He..^mst.  ho  developed , by; 
discipline,  and  ,tihefe,fw  ]^  no ;  ^Ai^  thing,  aa  moi^l  disd- 
pliiiOy  withoiit  the  presence,  of  .ji;noxt|l:  evil  £vil  is  ,evU  still, 
bnt  it  is  ^sfl^iia]:  tp  tb^.h^e8tgppd, ,  .^i^  is  h^tei^al  to 
Ood,  and  yet  it  in^  be  9^  fof  onr  benefit  4^^he  saf^ 
feringe  to  which  we  are  sn^'ecte4  .  dnriog  this  process  of 
discipline,  I  ^presav^e,.God  regardf  somewhat  as, a  father 
looks  upon  the.  distrc»Bs  .o{^^.  chi^d.when  he  tries  to  master 
his  first  difficult  lesson,  pr, address,  hixpse^  tp  any  other  un- 
welcome task, — ^the  fatjier:  |s  not .  plea^^  to*  see  his  child 
snfier,  but  knowing  that  these  triab  are  essential  ^.  tha 
formation  of  a  manly  charfMstepi^f  r  that,  they  will,  soon  jbe 
over,  and  that  the  child  will  tlxei^  b^  thankful  that  he  waa 
allowed  to  sufie^v  the  parent  does  not  interfere  to  prevent 
it. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  assert,  that.it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  single  human  virtue,  which  does  not  pnesuppoeo 
the  presence  of  evil  somewhere.;  If  there  were  no  passiopa 
to  restrain,  no  offences  to  p&rdon,  no  burdens  to  share,  no 
dangers  to  f oref end,  no  sufferings  to  relieve,  no  lost  to  res- 
cue,— ^how  could  we  ever  know  what  are  the  resources  and 
capacities  of  humanity  ?  It  is  the  evil  that  is  in  the  worlds 
which  develops  the  good*  It  may  seem  to  us  veiy  sad  that 
the  struggle  should  be  so  long  and.  so  destructive,  that  the 
chains  of  the  oppressed  should  be  so  hard  to  break,  that  er- 
ror and  wrong  should  so  often  triumph,  that  selfishness  and 
bigotry  and  unbelief  shonld  still  hold  so  many  minds  in 
thraldom;  but  there. is  some|bhing  gained  upon  the  enemy 
oontinnally,  and  as  the,  hunpan  race  advances,  the  (^d  chronic 
evils  are  becoming  more  and  more  manageable ;  there  is 
orgcm^  progress,  as  well  as  individual  improvement;  the 
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natire  stock  of  the  race  is  improyin^ ;  the  world  ia  wiaer 
and  btftt^r  to^y  tfaAnit  e^f^e^wAik  foefoM^'atfid^attiyd'^faer- 
a^aaA  will  see  'an  advance  n^n  'the  prdfteiHyiiiiiM  *w3I 
caote  4hem  to  lck>k  ba<sk-  upon  tbd  Y^  innch  aa  'ike  ld6kliack 
upon  onr  barbaric  fathers.'  ' 

And  again,  how  could  we  have  KHf  pOBitlve,  diatxhct  con* 
ception  of  good,  withoat  dome  e^tpelience  of  its  oppbaitel 
If  ther^'were  nodarkhes^  we  Should  have  no  notion  of 
light,— ^tf  them  wtt^  no  cold,  there  ootild  be  no  heat,— if 
there  were  no  silence,  there  cottld  be  ho  aonnd, — ^if  there 
were  no  rest^  there  coUld  be  no  appreciable  motioti,-*-and  if 
tiiere  were  no  native  evil,  I  do  not  know  how  there  could 
be  any  poidtive  idea  of  good.  Wherever  there  is'  snnsliine, 
there  mnst  be  shaddw.  He  who  has  never  f dt  tlie  pangs  of 
sickness,  can  haVe  no  conscionsness  of  the  blessings  of 
health.  Hewhd  has  endiired  no  fatigne,  does  not  know 
the  meaning  6f  repoto.  He  who  fights  no  battle,  wins  no 
victory. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  view  which  I  have  now  pre- 
eented,  which  tentls  tomakld  sin  any  the  le&s  hateftilt  Ko 
more  than  th^r^  is  to  make  suffering  agreeable.  Sin  i^  still 
sinful,  as  pain  is  still  painful.  Or  is  there  anything  which 
tends  to  lighten  the  pe^otial  responsibility  of  sin  t  Our 
personal  (icconntableness'Ss  a  matter  of  consciousness,  as  our 
suffering  is  of  experience.'  Ko  argument  can  make  agony 
agreeable,  and  no  argunieht  can  extinguish  the  sense  of  tiie 
sinfulness  of  sin.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is,  Simply  to 
find  a  place  for  snfferihg  and  sin,  which  #ould  reconcile 
their^existenoe  with  that  of  an  all-powerftil  and  all-benevo- 
lent God.  And  I  resolve  the  whole  difflculty  upon  the 
ground  that  the  gitAt  itiip^H;  of  life  is  embraced  in  the  word 
discipltney  and  discipBne  would  be  impossible  updn  any 
other  terms  than  thos^  tvhi6h  actually  exist  If  bur  first 
parents  had  remained  forever  in  Paradide,  undisturbed  by 
tempt^ion,  burdened  with  no  cares,  subjected  to  ho  self- 
denyfn^  Iab6t^,  weighed  do'wn  by  n!o  sorrow,  they  would 
have  coiitintted  to  be'only  innocent,  harmless,  tfudevefoped 
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children.  Th^-  world  advances  hj  antagoniam,  the  Qvercom- 
ing  of  obfitruction.  It  could  not  advance  in  any  other  way, 
I  mu^t  clear  my  path,  before  I  can  reach  thecal.  I  cannot 
he  wafted  to  heaven,  in  a  perfumed  eloud.  I  muB(;  fight  for 
the  crown..  , 

It  would  be  easy  still  further  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of 
God  by  showing  t^at  sin  consists  simply  in  the  excess  or 
perversion  of  some  function  of  our  being,  which^  in  its  nor- 
mal and  natural  use,  is  essential  to  our  wel!fare.  God  is  not 
the  author  o^  sin,  unless  he  is  the'  author  of  our  volitions ; 
in  which  case  we  cease  to  be  men  and  become  machines. 
And  the  choice  of  good  on  our  part  involves  the  alternative 
-choice  as  possible ;  we  must  be  able  to  disobey  the  law,  or 
we  cannot  yield  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  is  somewhat 
common  to  regard  the  existing  economy  of  things  as  imper- 
fect ;  there  is  no  imperfection  except  that  which  comes  of 
our  ignorance  and  perversity.  I  once  heard  the  remark 
made  by  a  distinguished  Divine,  that  he  sometimes  felt  as 
if  God  must  be  discouraged,  and  disposed  to  destroy  the 
•earth,  and  begin  over  again.  This  is  a  natural  feeling,  but 
God  is  more  patient  than  we  are.  He  is  patient,  not  only 
because  He  is  merciful,  but  also  because  He  is  inexorable. 
In  the  end,  justice  will  be  vindicated.  Men  may  riot  in 
sin,  lie,  blaspheme,  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery,  torture 
each  other ;  the  weak  may  be  crushed  by  the  strong,  fraud 
win  the  golden  prize,  the  mean  be  exalted,  the  wicked  pros- 
per, and  no  vengeance  fall  upon  the  transgressor,  to-day  or 
to-morrow  or  the  day  following,  but  the  great  wheel  of 
destiny  rolls  on  quietly,  steadily,  irreversibly  as  the  planets 
in  their  orbits,  and  every  crime  comtnitted  here  on  earth, 
xmrepented  of,  is  as  sure  to  receive  its  just  recompense,  as 
it  is  sure  that  God  exists. 

But,  for  our  comfort,  let  us  remember  that  he  who  made 
the  darkness,  also  makes  the  light,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
this  light  is  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the  darkness.  It 
is  the  darkness  which  reveals  to  us  the  universe ;  if  there 
were  no  night,  we  could  never  sec  the  stars. 
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And  so  out  of  the  dreaiy  background  of  sin,  the  jglorj  of 
the  Gkwpel  flashes  forth.  If  there  had  been  no  transgres- 
sion, there  eonld  have  been  no  Saviont.  tf  we  had  never 
offended  God,  we  could  never  have  felt  the  depths  of  his 
love.  If  the  law  of  .  Sinai  had  not  been  broken,  there 
would  have  been  no  Calvary.  If  there  had  been  no  dis- 
cords here  on  earthy  the  anthem  of  heaven  would  have 
been  sung  to  only  one  note,  and  all  its  sweetest  harmonica 
would  have  been  wanting. 

tr.  M.  Clabk. 
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KEVISION  OF  TfiE  COMMON  FRATER. 


THE  work  of  the  Committ^  on  the  Pniyer  Bbok  la 
quite  limited  in  ito  scope.  The  resolntion  nnderwhidi 
it  acts  IB  as  follows : 

"  ReBolved,  That  a  Joint  Committee,  to  consist  of  seren 
Bishops,  seven  Presbyters,  and  seven  laymen,  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  necst  General  Convention, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Church  is  aoon  to 
enter  upon  the  second  century  of  its  organized  existence  in 
this  country,  the  changed  conditions  of  the  national  life  do 
not  demand  certain  alterations  in  th^  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  enrichment  and  in- 
creased flexibility  of  use." 

The  term  ''  liturgical  enrichment''  refers  to  theestaMIs)^ 
forms  of  public  worship  of  the  Church,  and  the  committee 
is  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  th6  propriety  6t  enriching 
these  forms  with  new  materials,  and  of  giving  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  thern,  whether  so  enriched  or  not.  '  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  fait  construction  of  the  resolution 
that,  utider  the  hdad  either  of  enriksfanitot  or  flieKiUltty, 
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anything  can  be  taken  away  from  any  one  of  the  ofBcee  of 
the  Prayer  Book  as  it  now  is.  The  Church  has  not  entrusted 
to  the  Committee  the  subject  of  remodeHmg  the  Book  or  any 
part  of  it.  Its  contents,  as  it  now  stands,  and  has  stood  in  the 
American  Church  since  its  organization,  and  in  the  English 
Church  substantially  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  are 
not  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Conmiittee,  but,  on  thei 
contrary,  the  continuity  of  the  book  is  to  be  maintained 
unbroken,  and  no  radical  change  is  to  be  attempted,  either 
m  the  doctrine,  discipline  or  worship  of  the  Church.  The 
Committee  is  simply  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  as  tb  the  possi- 

visions  for  puolic  worship  and  devotion. 
And  first,  as  to  flexibility  of  use. 

If  we  can  trust  to  the  judgment  of  Bishops,  who  may  be 

fairly  considered  representative  men  in  the  Church,  and  to 

;t^,#9i^acfiQpi^o^,,fl^e,.G^;ie.ral^Cop^^  jgQo4  ^ 

■<rf'  Aib9pty;*iflL,:the..u^.  pf  the,  Prayer  Book  is  aecordep  to 

ministers  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,     A.  committee  of 

.4lie  Hpuae  of  ^shops,  po^s^ti^^iof  Bishops  Otey,  Doane, 

.A.:Po^tor>  BurgiBss  ani^^ Williams,  to  which  was  referred  a 

jineipwaJ )^PW  tjiip  suj^jecfc. haying  jftrst  consulted  with  a 

< .  ^ajTgiQ  nj^xoh^er.  of.  the  clergy,  iba  a  rfsport  ina<)e  to  the  General 

.  OpQypntion  of  1,853,.  ^opg  o^ber  things  recommended  for 

...adoptioii?itifefo,Uowiiigrj58cdutj.ou:,    .    .     < 

..".That  in^thpi  opinion  pf-tjip. Bishops  {(^  the  order  of 

^pragdng,  Pr^iyer,  ;the  Lit^y  an4  tl?e  Communion  Service, 

being  separate  offices,  may,  as -in  formpr  times,  be  used 

^..fi^par^te^^rui^der  .thp-^yice  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

,.(&),  That  on  special  occafions,  pr  at  extraordinary  services 

l)pt  otbanpiise  proyided.  f o^,  ministers  may,  at  their  discre- 

;  t^m,  use  such;  parts. o^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 

isuch  lesspi^orjessonn,  aa  ab^  in  their  judgment,  teudipost 

,.tPtp4i^catipn«    {^  That  thiQ  Bi^faops  of  the  several  .dioceses 

abf^l,pjn>vi4ejsu^  sp^i^l  ^rvices  as  in  th^ir  judgment  sludl 

be  required  by  the  peculiar  spiritual  necessities  of  any  claa9 
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or  poitkm  of  the  population,  withm  the  diocese,  provided 
that  such  senrices  shall  not  take  the  place  of  aervices  or 
i^Boes  of  thj^  Book  of  Common  grayer  in.  <y>ngregation6 
capable  of  its  use/' 

Of  these  resolutions  Bishop  A.  I^otter^  who  edited  th^ 
^Memorial  Papers,"  gave  the  fpUowing  laxplanation:  'VThe 
resolutions  rei&pecting  the  use ,  of  the  Prayer  Book  .express 
simply  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops  as. to  what^  under  existing 
laws,  is  allowable.  They  dp  not  recommend  that  such 
liberty  should  everywhere  be  taken;  they  merely  recognize 
the  right  to  take  it  where  there  is  suiUcient.  occasion,  and 
where  the  right  is  exercised)  ^i^der  proper,  limitat^pns." 

Bishop  Burgess,  as  a  subhcommittee  t^  whopi  was  especially 
referred  the  subject  of  liturgical  services,  repprts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abridgment  of  the  service,. as  p^roposed,  among 
other  things,  as  follows ;  ^'  If  itsho^ild  be  doubted  whether 
the  universal  us^ige  which  had  fi<>.l9Pg  prevailed  might  not 
have  taken  away  t)ie  right;  to  separate  thes^. ,  ee^ices,  which 
nevertheless  our  Bishops,  in  18^6^  termed  a,  reasonable  and 
godly  practice,.yet  now,  that  it  has  been  asserted  and  carried 
into  effect  in  particnlfir  instances,  it  must  be  held  to.be  quite 
re-established."  In  reference  to  assemblies  that  cannot  be 
viewed  as  congregation^  .of  our.  Church,  he  writes  that  t^ 
is  a  case  which  the  coippilers  of  pur  Prayer  Book  were  not 
called  to  anticipate.  '^,It  has  now.  become  real  and  frequent, 
and  the  ministers  of  th^  Church  ii^ust  of  ten  prea9h  the 
Gospel  where  the  atten^pt  to  perfopn.  the  entire  service  of 
an  established  wcfrship  wou^d,  be  incongruous,  unsuccessful 
and  injurious.  It  appears  that  suclf  of  the  clergy  as.  have  been 
engaged  in  missionary  li^bors,.;if;  hoipe  or  in  foreign  lancls, 
have  generally  felt  themselves  >t  lil;>erty  to  yield,  in. such 
circumstances,!  to  the  law  of  manifest  n|dces6ity,  a;n.d  proprie(;y, 
and  so  far  to  abridge  as  peemed.meet  for  edij^icatiion."  The 
right  to  usfs  the  Homii^g  Prayer^  the  Litany  and  the  Com- 
munipi^)  §erv|ce  s^pai;ately  and:  independently  was  subse- 
quently mprp  fully  recogqized.in:  a  joint  resolution  pf,  thoi 
General  Conventioi;  of  :^874,.whi|Cj^..i8:aa  follows;    . 
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^  Besolyed,  the  Hotise  of  Bishopcr  eoncnrring,  That  it  is 
the  dense  of  thiis  QonvcmtiOn  that  nothing  in  the  present 
order  of  the  Common  Prayer  prohibits  the  separation,  when 
desirable^  of  the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany  '  and  the  order 
of  the  adminSstratidn  oi  the  Lord's  Snpiper  into  distinct  ser- 
i^cesi  which  may  be  used  independently  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  thcfm  without  the  others :  provScled,  that  when 
itsed  together  they  be  used  In  the  same  order  in  which  they 
have  commonly  been  tised,  and  in  which  they  stend  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  ' 

The  Import  of  th6  five  Bishops  from  wiiich  I  have  quoted, 
and  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the  General  Convention, 
both  recognise  as  legal  the  right  of  a  minister  in  the  morn- 
ing service  to  use  any  or  either  of  the  three  offices  referred 
to,  separately  and  independently ;  and  the  report  alto  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  on  special  occasions,  or  at  extraor- 
dinary services  riot  otherwise  provided  for— that  is,  on  all  oc- 
casions not  con1;emplated  by  the  Prayer  Book  iais  belonging 
to  the  l-egular  ptrblid  worship  of  the  Church— niinisterg  may, 
at  their  discretion,  use  such  parts  of  the  book,  and  such 
lesson  or  lessons,  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  tend  most  to 
edification. 

Looking  further  at  those  clauses'  of  the  report  that  refer 
to  cases  "  whtt^  the  attempt  to  perform  the  entire  service 
of' an  established  worship  wotild  be  incon^th^ous,  unsuccess- 
ful and  injurioufi^,"  the  rfeport  \tould  s^m  substantially  to 
covcir'the  gWund  dm1)i^aced  in  tie  proposed  amendment  6^ 
tfee  Ratification  of  the  Book  of  Cbmrtion  Prayer,  providing 
for  shortened  services,  and  with  a  very  slight  addition  as  to 
Morning  and  Evening  Ptayier  on  days  other  than  Sunday, 
a'rid  certain  specified  da]^,  to  ahswer  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  somewhat  exti^ordlnary  that  these  Bishops,  repi-c- 
sentative  men  as  they  were  of  the'Churdi,  should,  as  early 
as  18^3,  HaVe  taken  a'  position  as  to  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
ministers  in  the  ilse  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  the  General 
Conventibh  id  hardly  willing  to  accord  to  them  even  now. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Bishop  is  brought  in  con- 
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taet  with  the  best  thought  of  hU  dioeeoe,  and  has  extraor- 
dinary means  oi  learning  the  public  aentiment  of  the.  Church 
:at  large^  while,  until  recently,  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
more  under  the  influence  of  their  respective  localities ;  and  &ia 
luay,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  fact  that  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  the  past  a  somewhat  bolder  and  more  outspoken 
policy  of  reform  has  characterized  the  action  of  the  Bishops, 
and  timidity  and  hesitation  that  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
The  means  of  communication  arje  now  such,  between  all 
parts  of  a  diocese,  and  between,  all  the  diocese^  together 
with  the  ii^uence  of  the  press,  Ghurch  Congresses,  meetings 
of  the  cleigy,  Qommittees,  etc,  as  to  place  the  Bishops,  Clergy 
and  Laity  upon  the  sam^  footing  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  Church ;  and  the  aotiou  of  the  last 
<7eneral  Convention  shows  that  the  two  Houses  are  very 
much  in  accord  upon  such  subjects.  Had  the  Oeneral  Con* 
Tention  of  1853,  or  any  subsequent  CoUYention,  by  a  declara- 
tory ai^t,  recognized  the  report  of  the  Bishops  referred  to  as 
41  fair  statement  of  the  law  of  the  Church  as  to  flexibility  v^ 
the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  such  action  would  probably 
have  quieted  all  agitatiou  upon  the  subjjsct. 

In  addition  to  the  liberty  iu  the.  use  of  the  Prayer  Book 
thus  recognized  by  the  Bishops  and  the  Qen^aral  Convention, 
there  is  also  the  prescriptive  right  to  Ufe  extemporaneous 
prayer  after,  a  sermou  or  lecture  \  a  right;»  however,  that,  as 
is  believed,  is  seldom  exercised  iu  any  of  our  dioceses. 

There  is  also,  as  there  should  bo,  SA  almost  unlimited 
range  ifx  devotional  mumc,  under  the  abat^lute  control  of 
the  rector.  The  Bishpp  of  the  diocese  has  also  the  right, 
for  any  reason  satisfaetoiy  to  him,  to  preparp  .fcurms  of 
prayer  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  require  the  use  of 
them  by  his  clergy.  There  ha^  been  some  discussipn  re- 
<»utly  as  to  the  right  of  a  xninister  to  meet  by.  cfxtempora* 
neous  prayer,  or  appropriate  d^votional  fonus,  unexpected 
emeigencies  that  are  wholly  i^nprovided  for  iu  our  estab* 
liahed  forms  of  prayer ;  such,  for  iostaace^  as  the  aasassina- 
tioB  of  the  President,  or  the  Chicago  fire.    This,  it  will  be 
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obeervedi  ie  eaod/utAody  a  maU&r  hekoeen  tke  minieier  cMut 
kU  Biih&pj  to  whom  the  Ohntrsh  has  entrnsted  the  duly  of 
providiog  iforms  of 'prayer  for  extraordinai^y  occasions ;  ami 
if,  not  haTing  time  to  oonanlt  his  Bishop,  a  minister,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  adopt  such 'devotional  forms  or 
exercises  as  he  shall  deem  most  appropriate,  and  such  aa  he 
shall  suppose  will  meet  the  approval  of  his  superior,  h& 
would  manifest,  ini  so  doilig,  a  higher  sense  of  duty  and  a 
truer  loyalty  than  by  infusing  to  act  at  all,  simply  for  the^ 
reason  that  he  could '  not  consult  his  Bishop,  who,  having 
full  authority  in  the  premieies,  may  always  be  presumed  to 
approve  of  an  honest  effort  to  anticipate  his  wishes  and  in- 
structiona.  It  will  thus  be  seen  thdt,  in  the  jtidgmeiit  of 
some  of  our  wisest  leaders,  there  is  already*  a  wid^  liberty* 
in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  that  its  fbrms  may 
l^aHy  and  properly  be  adapted  to  peculiar  drmmstanc^' aa 
they  arise.  If  in  additidn  the  minister  were  tohave  author*- 
ityj  when  the  evening  congregation  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  begin  ther 
evening  service  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  preceded  by  music, 
at  his  discretion ;  and  if  he  were  also  accorded  a  much  larger 
liberty  than'  ki  present  in  making  selections  from  the  Psalter, 
all  reasonable  demand  ior  flexibility  of  ite  of  the  Prayer 
Book  "veould  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

The  action  of  the  Getaerid  Oonveution  of  1480  in  relation 
to  shortoned  services  was  unsatisfactory  to  &  majority  of  the 
body,  but  was  accepted  on  the  ground  th^t  it  wouM  be 
bettor,  aftor  so  long  a  delay,  to  adopt  thld  prbposed  pkn  of 
relief  at  once  and  remedy  i£s  defeats  heitaifter,  than  to 
reject  it  and  postpone  to  ah  ihdefinito  period  the  w'hole  sub- 
ject of  shortened  services.  The  House  of  Deputies,  by  a 
decisive  majority,  expressed  its  judgment  that  there  should 
be  in  this  action  no  restriction  whatover  upon  this  right  of  a 
minister  to  use  extomporkn^us  prayer  ^after-  a  sermotl  o^ 
ledtu^  'and  so  aniended  the  proposed  enactment,  but,  in 
deference  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  yielded  the  point  for  the 
time  beit^,  ratnerthsln  postpone  all  action  indennitely.  Thtef 
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fact  that  the  Committee  on  the  Prajer  Book  woriM'  neoeA- 
aarily  have  cogniflanoe  of  the  matter,  irith  ample  time  for 
deliberation  and  for  perfecting  the  neoeMirjr  legidlatSon,  was 
not  probably,  in  the*haste  and  oonfoaion  of  the  final  action, 
properly  appredated ;  bat,  at  ail  iet^ents,  it  seemiB  clear,  on 
fnller  consideratifm,'  that  tke  Oommittee  ought  to  be  able  to 
present  a  flalid£aetory  aolntioii  of  the  problem  ol  shorteiied 
aervieea  without  disturbing  the  Batification  of  1789,  or  cur- 
tidling  the  rights  of  the  dergy  while  profeesiAg  to  enlarge 
them.  *  I 

By  ufiage,  botib  in  England  and  this  eountr yj  extempora-^ 
neoUB  prayer  is  deemed  admissible  €{/%^  a  sermon  or  lecttire, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  dem&nds  of  any  speciid  ooca* 
sion;  or  of  the  sermon  or  lecture,  and  such  liberty,  howev^ 
rarely  exercised,  should  undoubtedly  remdn  intttet.  But 
extemporaneous  prayer  in  pubUe  worship  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  eitlm*  in  whole  or  in  part,  acceptable  to  the 
Church.  She  demands  tliat  her  wordtip  shall  be  strictly 
liturgical;  that  her  prayer  shall  be  common  prayer;  that 
the  eongr^ation  -shall  pray,  rather  than  listen  to  a  person 
who  is  praying;  mA  that  the  Church  shall  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  men  who  may  attempt  to  improve  upon  her  ser- 
vices; Our  Common  Prtiyer  is  not  an  intellectual  product 
merely,  but  a  growth.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  experience,^ 
needs,  sufferings,  devotions  of  more  thaii  fifty  generations 
of  beavers,  and  it  must  continue  thus  to  'grow.  ■  Con^ga- 
n<His  of  worshipers  are  never  weary  of  it*;  and  the  only  de- 
mand that  comes  up  from  the  Ohunoh  at  large  ^  is,  that,  with 
greater  flexibility  of  use,  we  shall  0eek  tcf  make  richer  and 
more  beautiful  that  whibh  ier  w6nderfully  rich*  and  beautiful 
as  it  is.  We  beH^ve  that  liturgical  worship,  whilo  less 
sensationiJ^  is  more  practical  thah  othet-modd^  goes  down 
deeper  into  the  life,  is  more  thoroughly  educational,  and 
tends  more  to  build'up^  and  coiisolidate  Christian  charkcten 
As  a  Church,  we  distrust  the  emotional,  ^h^  metaphysical, 
the  technidd,  tiie  sensational  id  wo^eship,  and  i^ly  very 
much  npieii^  he* practical.    We  b^Yefve^tha^  we  owe  t5  our 
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JMavgj  the  laot  that,  as.  » .gQQeml  ml^  families  remain  in 
the  Church  permancntlyt  frooi  geaevatiyoii  to  genemtion; 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  Chmrch  withouib  a  Utui^. 

As  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Prayer  Sook,  theire  seems  to 
be  a  general  demand  for  the  restocatiQn  to  the  evening  ser- 
vice of  the  Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittia,  the  nse  of 
whieh,  ia  the  worship  of  the  Church,  reaches  hack  almost 
to  ApostoUo  times^  .  The  beautiful  third  eoUe0t»  f or  aid 
against  alX  pertl%  which  i^  foo^d  in  the  Ivening  Service  of 
the  English  Prayer  Book,  but  was  strangely  omitted  fi^om 
our  own,,  jhoukl  also  be  restored,  to  us  as  an  alternat^^ 

Occasional  prayers  are  also  needed  for  Missions^  for  State, 
Legislatures  and  Governments,  as  was  recommonded  by 
Bishop  Seabury ,  for  the  dependent .  classes  who  are  under 
pubMc  qarC)  of  wh^ttp  the  Church  is  bound  to  take  special 
ov^^ight,  both  for  her  own  sake,  as  weU  aatheirsi  and  for 
other  special  objects  that  c^cperienoc  may  have  indicated. 

Additional  collects  are  idso  desirabl/e,  of  whidi  it  is  be- 
lieved a  o(msiderable  number  may  be  found,  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  adding. to  its  resourcQS, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  lowering,  ^he.  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  its  devotional  forms.  .  What,  ^or  iuAtanc^  oan* 
be  finer  or  more  impressive  than  the  i oUowingt  taken  from 
the  Accession  Service  cf  the  English  Pr^yei:.  Soqkt  ?vith  a 
alight  medication  jl.  <  :, 

^'  O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only 
Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Poape;  take  away  all  hatred  and 
prejudice  and  whatap^var  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly 
union  and  concord;  that,  as  there  is  bnt  one  body,  and  Qpc 
apirit^  and  on^  hope  of  our  callings  one  Lord,  .on^  Faith, 
one  Biqptism,  one  God  and  Father :  ol  us  ;aU,^  fa  wo  ^nay . 
henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united  ia 
one  holy  bond  of  tn^tl^  sjmI  peacciof  faith  and  charity,  and 
xnay  with  one  mind  and  one  moutih  glorify  Thee^  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*    Amen." 

Taking,  th^n  the  auggf^tipns  of  .(he  Bishops  in  the  report 
referred  to  S3  a  basis,  with  a  few  additional  changes  qp€»oi* 
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lied,  W6  fihftll  hare*  by  way  of  inoreaseB  flebcibilitj  in  the  use 
of  the  Pnyer  Book  and  itB  enrichmont  as  follows : 

1.  The  right  of  the  minister,  at  all  times,  to  treat  the 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany  and  Communion  Service  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  officer ;  and  to  nae  one  or  more  of 
them  at  his  discretion. 

2.  For  special  and  ^ctraordinary  services,  and  for  Horn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer  oa  all  other  days  than  Snnday  and 
days  specified,  the  right  of  the  minister  to  nse  sn^h  Seriptnre 
lessons,  and  each  collects  and  praymv  from  the  Pi^yer  Book, 
and  before  sermon  w  lecture,  if  there  be  one,  as  may  be 
deemed  by  him  for  edification. 

8.  The  right,  at  his  diseretnon,  to  begin  the  Evening  Ser- 
vice wit^K  the  Lord's  Pra^ner. 

4.  The  Magnificat  and  the  Nnnc  Piinittis,  and  the  tliird 
collect  against  all  perils  in  the  Evening  Service  of  the  Eng- 
glish  Prayer  Book,  as  alternates. 

5.  Larger  liberty  in  the  nse  of  the  Psalter, 

6.  Special  prayers  for  Missions,  and  for  other  int^'ests  and 
objects  that  experience  may  have  indicated* 

7.  Additional  collects  to  be  piK>vid0d. 

8.  The  ri^t  to  nse  extemporanebna  prayer  aifter  sermon 
or  lecture,  as  far  a6  it  nowexists^  to  lemain  undianged. 

9.  The  control  of  the  mosic  to  remain  with  the  rector, 
with  the  largest  liberty  so  far  as  noatters  of  mere  taste  are 
coneemedj  :: 

10.  The  right  of  the  mimater  in  emergencies  to  use  ap- 
propriate devotional  exercises  or  formB».in  the  abfence  of 
instmetions  from  the  Bishop. 

11.  These^  with  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  to  furnish 
from  time  to  time,  for  extraoi^dinary  occasion^  such  forms  of 
devotion  as  he  may  deem  afppropriate,  would  seem  to  meet 
present  demands. in  relation  to  flexibility  of  use  and  enrich- 
meint  of  the  Prayer  Book;  und  this  power  in  the  Bi^hopSf 
if  wisely  exeroised,  may  perhaps  be  an^ple  for  meeting  all 
the  necessities  of  the  f ntnre  for  new  4eir#tional  foraa. 

An  alternate  Marrilige  Service  may  be  desirablOi  for  the 
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reafions  given  by  Dr.  THk,  and  nianifest  erroi^  suibh  as  Dr;. 
Huntington  refers  to,  slionld  be  eorreeted)  and  the  size  of 
the  book  kept  within  due  limits ;  as  to  which  th^re  need  be 
no  difficulty.  In  order  to  <|niet  all  doiibts,  the  changes  to 
be  miade  should  be  sanctioned  by  appropriate  legislation,  aad 
should  be  merely  tentative,  until  the.  mind  of  the  Church, 
shall' hd^ve  been  dearly  indicated*  in  regard  to  them 4  and 
riot  until  th^n  should  they  be  bound  up  ^th  4nd  beo^wd^  a. 
part  of  the  Prayer  Book* 

If,  in  addition  to  what  has  bedu'  suggested^  the  Leotiooaiy 
and  Hymnal  shall  be  somewhat  improved^  we  may  redson* 
ably  hope  that  the  public  worship  ofthe  Ohoreh  will  be 
niiade  more  attractive,  ^ 'while  losii^  nbhe  of  its  dignity, 
beauty  or  force.  As  a  mere  educatioiial  process,  the  train- 
ing which  that  worship  gives'  in  an  ordinary  :lif^ime  is  of 
plriceless  value.  It'makes  the  woralnper  familiar  with  the 
scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  lUid'  es- 
pecially with  the  Psalms,  which  are  so  constantly  read  and 
sung'by  the  congregation,  while  the  key-note  of  the  Prayer 
Book  is  found  in  the  first  lessOn  whieh  it  teaches  our  chil'- 
dren  to  remember,  'Hhat  Baptism  doth  represent  unto  >  us 
our  profession;  which  is,  to*  follow  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  and  tt^  be  made  like  unto  him.^' 

Several  points '  have  been  discnssed  by  gentlemdii  who 
have  pi-eoeded  me  in  this  iriendly  oonf erenoe  tiial,  while 
not,  perhaps,  strictly  pertinent,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  in- 
cidentally involved  in  th^  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  seem*  to  call  for  some  notice. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  Ae  atti- 
tude of  the 'Church  towards  dogma,  outside  of  the 'autiior- 
ized  creeds.  That  there  are  dnch  dogmas  there  as  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  aire  found  in  th0  Prayer  Book ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  scope  and  meaning  of  them  are  arbi* 
trarily  -fixed  by  tht*'  Church,  or  ^that  her  mode  of  teaching 
thett^'idb;^  "menace:'  Iii  reference  to  the  meaning  of  dog* 
maticM^temehtsj'Iknow  of  no  suoh^relation  as  that  of  sub- 
misslb^  -bn  the  part  of  this  people,  and 'authority  on'tiie'^art 
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of  the  KshopB  and  clergy,  Whote  ^dgmet^t  ii  im  Jotibtedly 
entitled  to  great  weight,  bnt  whose  miasion  id  to  instrnct 
and  aid  men  in  the  seansh  after  trath,  and  not,  bj  dretation, 
to  forbid  such  B^arck  The  ChniHcfh  follows  the- 'method  of 
her  Lord,  in  appealing  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  men, 
and  to  their  intnitive  perception  of  tntth  when  presented. 
He  nev^r  demanded  of  any  man  '*the  anrtender  of  his  in- 
tellect," bnt,  on  the  <s6r\ttatf;  the  consecratioft  of  all  its 
powers  to  His  service,  in  active  duty,  ha  what  tbe  intelle(5t  is 
made  for.  Were  tbis  not  so,  we  shotidd  indeed  be  in  ka  evil 
ease,  with  Mgh  and  low*  ehnrchmen,  and  tnany  intet^etdng 
grades  of  chnrcbmanship,  differing  y/ASi^'An  'docirirfe,  aad 
jet  dusb  and  all  historical]^  entitled  to  thdr  placieirdA  the 
Ghnrch.  The  doctrine  of  infaliibtHty  ftfid  passive  obe^Bence 
is,  with  ns,  iVnpracticable  zn  w^  as  inadmissible. '  ' 

The  Kshop  of  Long  Island,  in  a  very  able  article  entitled 
«<C9iHiitiah  l>ognia  Essential,"  pabKbhed  in  the  January 
nnmberof  this  Review  for  1883,  iB|)^^]dng  of  the  historic 
creeds,  says:  '  ....  j 

^^Th^y  Inflect  now,  as  th^y  did  ag^'  ago,  the  iimnntable 
needs  of  mAn,'in  the  deep^i  reaiti  of  his  being.  U  they 
ever  held  sway  oter  the  hnmah  mind^  it  tras  because  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  thiths  whibli  fliey  embodied,  and  not  be- 
cause of  theit  yerbs^l  fbrm  or  tecfinical  structure." 

He  says  f urthei*,  "The  doing  df  God's  will  is  the  Only 
ley  to  His  dioctrlnie'  of  salvation.  As  throhgh  the  intelligence 
this  doctrine  piisses  doW  into  the  heart,  so  back  through 
the  crucible  of  the  will  and  the  affections  it  murt  go,  ff  it 
is  to  be  securely  seated  in  the  heights  of  intelligence." 

"  Doctrine  and  dnty,'  truth  and  acftion,  faith  and  morals, 
what  we'  believe  and  what  we  do  as  mei^bers  of*  Ohrist's 
body,  are  but  dlffereiit  sides  of  the  same'  divine^essage, 
the  same  divine  tee.'*'         •  >- '     .   • 

"The  intnnaic  poWerand  di^tiit^  of  Christian  dbgma,  as 

wen  as  its  practical  gn&p  '6^  the  hiiinah  mi^d,  lie  ifi  the  fact 

that' It  spelts  definitely  atid;  positively;'  and  ^vHth  dtteregard 

'  JEbr  all  tbe  elements  involved,  on  question^  ^^^fcli  reasott  doi 
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4)i8can  bat  cfia  Qjever  ^^ttle..  Thi^se  qiie9tiof)6  liave  win- 
tellectaal  a«  vrell  as  a  moral  and  3piritiial  side.  On  th(3  former 
side,  dogn^ia  must  conform  its  explanations  and  apologies  to 
the  shifting  requirenients.  of  each  generation ;  on  tl^e  latter^ 
it  need  not,  it  cannot  change.  Thus  it  i)9  possible  for 
Christian  dogma  to  be  ever  the  same,  in  its  pontinuons  wit* 
ness,  a^d  yet  to  be  ever  intellectaaUy  ffr^ah,  eyier  abreast  of 
the  crises  foiujQg  either  from  the  mere  fluctuations  or  from 
the  actual  progress  of  human  thought*.''    , 

''  And  sad  indeed  will  it  be  for  the  Churc)i^  if  she  do  not 
find  h^velf  ,inS\j  firmed  for  such  &  crisis^  both  by  her  firm 
grasp  of  the  d9§p;n|ttic  verities  of  Bevelation^  and  by  the 
dis€ipliu^  u;i;t^HeotviJ  v^r  needed  for  their  rational  treat- 
meat,  aod  lumiiKMM  exposition." 

The  fact  that  the  Church,  in  e^plainiqg  her  dogmas,  must 
appeal  to  the  ifiti^Uect  and  consoien^ce^  of  mi^n,  and  not  to 
their  fearp,.  is  f u^y  recognised  in  the  article  referred  tc^  aa 
-vi^eU  as  an  the  histoiry  of  the  An>erica;a  Church.  The  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  was  wisely  omitted  from  our  Prayer  Bool^  for 
the  reason  that  it  sought  U>  drive  men  into  cctftain  curiously 
framed  logical  and  xaetaphysici^l  definitions,  instead  of 
Ufldi/n^  them  into  the  simple  truths  of  the  Apostles'  Creed* 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  th^t  the  spiritual  ia 
always  the  practical,  the  way,  the  t^uth,  and  the  life  are  pne^ 
Mid  Ohristian  truth  is  Christian  ]^p.. .  The  horia^n  of  truth 
is  widened  and  the  spiritual  vision  wonderfully  clarified 
by  a  holy  life ;  but  each  man  must,  at  last,  come  to  his  own 
conclusions,  unt|!ammelled  by  dictation,  and  relying  on  all 
the  helps  withia  his  reach )  and  it  is  difiicult  to  see.  how  a 
faith  that  liioks  th^  quality  of  fjieedona,  and  is  a  mfitter  of 
compulsion,  efM;i  have  any  moral  significance.  .  In  the 
Baptismal  Service,  the  question  ^^  JDost  thou  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,"  etc.,  comes  first  j  and  then  the 
question  ^^Post  thou  beli^ye^",eto.,;  and  this  is,  the  pfder  in 
which  genuine  Ohristim  ^tJi  .always .  manifests  itself;  this 
i^  the ..n^ethod, which  the  Qburch.  adopter  as  that  of  the 
spirit  of  truth,  leading  men  into  all  truth.    It  is. a  yepy 
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tiling  item  a  theology  of  proof-texts,  teaehiiig  for 
doctrine  the  eomniaiidineDt^  of  men ;  and  die  Obnhsh  aeeiOB 
to  regard  accorate  and  well-deftned  theologieal  views  aa 
yalnable,  jnst  in  proportion  aB  they  are  priotieal,  and  ahow 
as  their  f mits  hoi j  and  nsefal  li^es. 

The  main  object  of  our  Htnrgy,  aside  from  the  ereeds,  is 
devotion ;  and  its  doetiinal  teaching  is  nsnally  inddental, 
and  therefore  lacks  the  distinctness  of  deimtioB  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  that  a  dogma  of  faith  for  the  UoiverBal 
Church  demands.  The  definitions  referred  to  bj  Mr. 
McCrady  of  Sonth  Carolina,  ui  the  kst  General  Convention^ 
that  are  fonnd  in  the  invocatioiiB  in  tiie  litany  to  -Ood^  the 
Holy  Obost,  as  ^«  pn>ceediBg  £rom  tiwe  fMier  and  the  Ekm,'^ 
and  to  the  Trinity  as  ^  tiirte  peiwns  and  one  Oed,''  oensti- 
tnted  no  part  of  the  anment  Litany  of  the  CfaBreh,  as  known 
down  to  a  eompofitively  reosnt  period.  The  petitieas  be- 
fore the  change  were,  ^  Spiritns  Sailele  Dens,  miaerore  no- 
bis,'' ttd  ^  Sancta  Trinitss  nnns  Dens,  miserers  nabis ;"  the 
exact  doctrinal  definitiens  were  left  to  the  creeds^  as  being 
somewhat  eat  of  place  when  addressing  the  Deity  in 
prayer. 

Bishop  Hobart  saw  the  danger  of  stating  in  tiie  litnigy 
ontBide  of  tbe  creeds,  propositions  aboat  wlilch  Christian 
men  differ  and  have  a  right  to  diiEer;  and  for  this  reason 
proposed  as  early  as  1896^  by  a  prayer  framed  for  the  Con- 
firmation office,  to  relieve  the  term  ^*  regenemtion  "  in  the 
Baptismal  office  from  the  snspicion  of  confounding  the  die- 
tinctien  between  the  Baptism  of  Regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  Acre  can  be  little  donbt 
that,  had  he  amomplished  this  object,  i|he  aeoession  of  the 
RefonMd  Episcopal  'Chnreh,  so  tsaUed,  'Wliieh  we  all  regret, 
would  have  been  avoided.  <       / 

The  Oommitlee  ob  the  Prayer  Book  has,  however,  nodi- 
ing  'to  d<^  witfi  these  questions  of  doctrine  further  than  to 
see  that  in  its  recommendation  no  specnal  views  are  emphar 
daed,  m^devetionid  foRuadesigned  for  the  uee^tfae  whde 

€hld^    •  ,r        i  i      '  :.:./.:.. 
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1h$  tme  principle  of  our  public  wonhjp  weenie  to.be,  tiiat 
prayei?  and  prajee  «ad  prieaohing^and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
eiTe^  all  of  dii^ine  command*  and  a)X  essential  tf>  trae  Ohxistian 
worsl4p»  aiiid  that.peitlier^can  safrcly  be  di^pen6ed  witib,  and 
neither  is  central,  in  the  .sense  of.  aaperi(>Fitj,  throwing  the 
Others  or  either  of  them  into  the  hacl^grouud.. 

:1a  relation  to  dress  and  mere  ceremonial  and ;  onuunen- 
tatioa  thene  ahottld  be  a  wide  disaretion,  iu;  order  to  meet 
the  voasonable  wishes  and  diversity  of  tastes,  of  congrega- 
.ttons.and  ministew^  simplj^  maintaining  substantial,  unifor- 
mity, and  protecting  the  Ohoi^Qh  from  follies  ^.and  ^cessea. 
If  on  ilbe>  ground  of  oomf ort,  ooavenienee,  or  e^en  taate^  the 
clergy  shall  genera]^  desirea  change  in  thela^  segnlatiiig 
the  dress  of  ministere  in  pnUic  worship,  there  would,  I  pre- 
sume,: \^  ^Q  aerioua  objection  to  such,  change.  If)  howieTjBr, 
it  is  askad  for  simply  on  the  ground  of  iceverence.  for  medi- 
»yal  usage,,  the  suggestioB  will  he  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Amerioaa  Church,  and  as*unsatis^tory,  as  wouM  be  to  the 
^Untry.  at  (large  a  proposition  to,  go  back  to  the  ruflSes, 
drese  and  etiquette^.  .<^  the :  court  of  Henry  YIIL  in  the 
President's  receptions  at  Washington. 

We  clafm  tiiat  ^e  are  a  branch  of  the  Univeima)  Church, 
.but  we  OBtet  somewhat  sa  to  the  precise  test  of  membenhip 
in  that  body.  We  pdmit  that  the  historic  churches,*  the 
Ohureh  of  Bome,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Anglo-American 
Churish,  belong  to  it ;  but  how  is  it  with  these  religious  or- 
ganiaaliipns  that  date  their  or^n  at  or  since  the  .reformii- 
tiont .  It  is  said  by  high  authority,  in  reference  to. the  dis- 
tinction .between  the  tw^  Pmy^  Boobs  of  JEdward  YI<,  that 
^<  the  great  doctrinid .  alteratio^^'  tnade  by  the  second  book 
^'  referred  to  the  pre^enee  of  Christ  in  the  conseeisated  ele-  • 
inents  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  boofcr  of  .;l^48,  the.  Commu- 
nion Sesviee^  hful  been,  ^so  coufiftructed .  aa  to.  be.  consistent 
with  the  belief  of  a  real,  and  perhaps  a  substfmtial  and  ^r- 
|)0rat5  presenee,  B<it  the  alterations  in .  1563^  were  such  as  to 
AulhjOijiae  wd  fostar  the  beliet.4hat(th0OQnseenitdd  elciments 
had  no  new  yirtuea  imparted  to  them,  and  that  Cb^risl^Wts 
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prefient  in  the  Eucharist  in  no  other  manner  than  as  He  is 
ever  present  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithf nL  The  pale  of 
Chnreh  oommnnion  was  thns  enlarged  for  the  more  earnest 
reformers,  bnt  dosed  against  the  slightest  leaning  to  medi- 
eval doctrine."  * 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  so  far  as  doctrinal  standards 
and  the  phflosophy  of  the  Christian  life  are  oonoemed,  we  are 
more  doeely  in  sympathy  with  the  great  Protestant  Chnrches 
abont  us  than  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  if  substance 
is  to  govern  rather  than  form,  theological  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions rather  than  ecclesiastical,  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
well  broaden  our  views,  and  treat  them  all  as  within  the 
wide  dominion  of  the  Universal  Church,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble. In  the  Father's  house  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  there 
must  be  mansions  for  good  men  of  every  name  who  believe 
in  their  hearts,  and  openly  profess,  their  faith  in  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity  embodied  in  our  creeds,  and  earnestly 
endeavor,  by  Ood's  help,  to  live  the  Christian  life.  The 
differences  that  separate  us  from  them  are  melting  away, 
and  must  soon  substantially  disappear  if  we  shall  prove  true 
to  the  Protestant  character  of  our  Prayer  Book.  This  Book 
is  already  universally  adopted  in  the  Army  and  Ifavy ;  and 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Te  Deum,  Oloria  in  Excelsis, 
Burial  Service,  Marriage  Service,  selections  from  the  collects 
and  responsive  services  are  not  infrequently  used  by 
our  neighbors ;  while  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church, 
Christmas,  Easter,  Good  Friday  and  Lent,  are  generally 
more  or  loss  observed  by  these  brethren,  who  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  historically  the  Prayer  Book  is  theirs  as 
well  as  OUTS.  The  fact  that  the  American  Church  is  the 
only  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that,  resting  upon  the 
one  admitted  ancient  creed,  as  the  Faith  once  delivered  to 
the  SainiBj  unites  law  and  order  with  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion,  is  gradually  doing  its  work. 

Bishop  Harris  has  wisely  said  that  ^^  this  countiy,  if  not 


^Ptader,  Ob  the  Book  of  Common  Praxer,  pp.  9%  84. 
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this  age,  is  intensely  intolerant  of  medisevalism.'*  I  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Dix  that "  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  secu- 
lar progress  or  political  change;"  and  that  "lucifer  matches, 
express  trains,  telegraphs,  electric  lights,  telephones,  world's 
fairs,  congresses  of  the  nations,  war-drums  of  the  world, 
trades-unions,  socialism,  scientific  discoveries,  cannot  possibly 
be  brought  in  as  elements  of  the  old  Gospel."  There  is  and 
can  be  no  stage  of  progress  and  civilization  to  which  Chris- 
tianity is  not  precisely  adapted,  thus  showing  conclusively 
its  divine  origin,  and  it  is  adequate  to  the  work  of  transmuting 
all  these  worldly  energies  and  influences  into  divine  instru- 
mentalities for  the  benefit  of  manidnd ;  the  main  business  of 
the  Church  in  this  country,  and  its  boundeu  duty,  is  to  accom- 
plish this  work  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
monastic  worBhip  of  medifflvalism,  and  cannot  be  done  by 
machinery.  Whatever  the  sins  and  dangers  of  this  age  may 
be,  and  whatever  its  lack  of  reverence,  it  is  the  age  in 
which  we  Uve,  and  with  which  we  have  to  do;  and  if  the 
Church  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Church,  she 
must  grapple  with  these  difficulties  and  overcome  them; 
and  she  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility,  and  is  not  seeking 
to  do  so. 

This  Church  is  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  power  in  the 
land.  Indirectly  she  aets  upon  politics,  the  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  government,  upon  official,  professional 
and  business  life.  But  her  direct  influence  is  still  greater. 
She  fixes  and  maintains  in  her  creeds  the  standards  of  doc- 
trine towards  which  the  religious  mind  of  the  country  is  all 
tending,  sustains  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  public  wor- 
ship, teaches  the  true  training  of  diildren,  makes  herself 
felt  for  good  in  literature  and  the  press,  and  in  forming 
public  sentiment,  inculcates  neatness,  order,  moderation, 
obedience  to  law,  temperance  and  pure  morals,  and  in  our 
large  cities  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and 
the  friend  of  the  poor.  She  teaches  the  true  uses  and  mean- 
ing of  wealth,  sustains  the  cause  of  education,  encourages 
honesty  and  integrity  public  and  private,  and  elevates  social 
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life.  Her  Missionary  Bishops  are  dealing  with  vast 
problems;  the  consecration  of  gigantic  ^^ godless  wealth," 
and  the  religious  teaching  of  all  classes,  business  men, 
miners,  railroad  men,  and  the  immense  agricnltnral  and 
manufacturing  populations  that  are  covering  the  face  of  the 
land,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  is 
showing  that  she  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  exclusivelj  the 
Church  of  the  rich  and  poor,  but  that  her  principal  work  is 
and  is  to  be  among  the  great  middle  class  that  holds  in  its 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  nation:  not  a  proselytizing 
Church,  estimating  her  value  by  her  numbers ;  but  a  stand- 
ing witness  of  divine  truth,  a  leavening  influence  that  gives 
tone  and  character  to  the  national  life,  Ufts  men  up  towards 
Him  who  is  Eang  of  Nations  as  well  as  King  of  Saints. 

To  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  Church  would  be  a  great  calamity.  But  it 
can  be  done,  and  in  order  to  do  it  thoroughly  we  have  only 
to  show  that  we  are  ashamed  of  Protestantism,  identified  as 
it  is,  in  the  national  convictions,  with  political,  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  ashamed  of  our  name,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  ashamed  of  our  martyrs,  who  died  in 
defence  of  those  principles  of  perfect  freedom,  freedom  of 
mind,  freedom  of  conscience,  that  are  embodied  in  our  Prot- 
estant Prayer  Book. 

In  these  confidential  talks  with  friends,  we  speak  our 
minds  freely,  knowing  that  the  object  we  all  have  in  view 
is  simply  the  truth,  and  that  each  is  doing  his  best  to  find 
it.  Let  us  be  thankful  that,  much  as  we  may  differ  in 
opinion,  the  Church  is  large  enough  to  give  us  all  a  home ; 
and  that  we  can  discuss  the  things  that  pertain  to  her  in- 
terests not  only  with  mutual  respect  and  courtesy,  but  as 
brethren ;  conscious  that  we  are  in  a  world  of  shadows  that 
perplex  and  sometimes  blind  us, 

"  And  waiting  for  the  golden  mom  to  riae." 

JOHK  W.  AlTDBEWS 


REASON  AND   ATJTHOEITT  IN  MATTERS   OP 

RELIGION. 


THE  general  temper  of  onr  age,  as  all  will  admit,  I 
think,  is  one  of  sceptidBm  and  diatmat  of  aU  things 
that  do  not  come  under  the  immediate  personal  obseryation 
and  experience  of  mankind.  With  this^general  disposition, 
however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  in  the  preaent  article, 
except  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  in  reference  to  some 
things  that  more  especially  concern  those  who  have  bo  far 
overcome  it  as  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  First  Cause  and  Moral  Groyemor  of  all  things,  and 
the  reality  of  a  Revelation  from  Him,  which  is  contained 
and  expressed  in  the  Bible,  who  are,  therefore,  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Bible  to  be  the  Woed  of  God,  and  the  final 
authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  concerning  which  it  speaks. 
Among  these,  there  are  those  who  claim  for  the  Bible 
ixlane  authority,  although  in  so  doing  they  claim,  and  of  ne- 
cessity use,  reason  as  a  guide  in  interpreting  the  Bible. 
There  are  others  wlio  would  recognize  the  Church  as  an  au- 
thorUy  in  matters  of  faith  and  dogma  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  regard  any  doctrine  which  the  Church  has  adjudicated  as* 
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settled  beyond  any  further  right  of  controversy.  They  are 
content  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  a  teacher 
and  guide,  so  far  at  least  as  she  undertakes  to  teach  and  to 
guide  them. 

But  in  any  case,  and  to  all  men  alike,  there  arise  certain 
questions  to  be  settled  before  any  deductions  or  inferences 
by  way  of  dogma  can  be  made. 

Always  there  is  a  question  of  various  readings,  and  as  to 
which  is  the  true  reading,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  we  have 
exactly  the  words  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  used.  Of  these 
"  various  readings,"  as  all  persons  now  know,  there  are  many 
thousands — most  of  them  of  no  importance,  doctrinal  or 
otherwise;  but  some  of  them  are  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  neglected. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Toea/nrng  of  the  words, 
the  question  becomes  more  serious  and  much  more  difficult. 
The  important  words  in  all  languages  have  had  a  history, 
with  a  change  of  meaning  in  successive  stages.  In  the 
Bible,  moreover,  we  meet  with  new  thoughts — ^new  wine  to 
be  put  into  old  bottles,  and  inevitably  the  bottles  would  be 
somewhat  changed  tliereby.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Sayce, 
^^the  Founder  of  ft  Eeligion,  however  great  he  may  be, 
however  much,  as  his  disciples  believe,  a  prophet  of  God, 
or  even  God  Himself,  has  yet  to  deal  with  men.  He  must 
work  upon  the  ideas  current  in  his  age,  and  though  he  may 
give  them  a  fresh  direction,  still  their  oomprehension  and 
carrying  out  will  be  limited  by  the  intellectual  knowledge 
of  the  recipients.  And  as  this  will  vary  from  generation  to 
generation,  so  will  the  ideas  themselves  vary  and  catch  the 
color  of  each  succeeding  century." — Chfnj>.  PhUciogyy 
p.  344. 

We  might  select  at  random  words  that  would  illustrate 
this  truth.  We  all  know  that  "  IwKunf^  once  meant  moon- 
struck, and  denoted  at  once  insanity  and  assigned  its  cause. 
"  Let "  meant  "  to  hinder,"  now  it  means  "  to  permit."  "  To- 
j>rev€nf^  was  once  "  to  go  before " :  now  it  implies  an  ob- 
stacle to  going  at  all. 
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Bat  other  examples  reach  deeper  into  onr  enbject.  At 
first  the  Greek  word  ovoia  denoted  one's  wealth  or  posses- 
sions.  It  then  came  to  denote  the  essential  nature  or  charac- 
teristic property  of  any  thing ;  then  the  substantial  thing  it- 
self, and  finally  the  substance  of  a  thing  as  distinct  from  its 
properties  and  underlying  them.  And  it  is  used  in  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  last-named  senses ; 
but  theologians  are  not  agreed  to-day  as  to  which  of  the  two 
senses  was  intended  when  the  Holy  Fathers  declared  our 
Lord  to  be  6pLoov<sto%  with  the  Father. 

And  in  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  disputed  doctrine  in  the 
theology  of  the  day  that  does  not  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  those  in  authority  to 
express  it,  in  an  age  when  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men,  all  their  associations,  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
nicer  meanings  of  the  words  used,  were  qnite  unlike  those 
witih  which  we  are  familiar.  And  it  will  frequently  turn 
out,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry,  that  what  we  had 
supposed  to  be  true  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  has  come 
to  be  accepted  purely  in  consequence  of  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  a  word. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  dealing  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  special  and  great  danger  of  ^^faUacy  in  dic- 
tion, known  as  ambiguous  middle,  arising  from  the  difficuhy 
of  comprehending  the  subject  matter ;  or,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  say  from  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  matter  itself. 
We  are  all  familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  sophism,  "  What  we 
eat,  we  buy  in  the  market.  But  what  we  buy  in  the  market 
is  raw  meat ;  therefore,  we  eat  raw  meat,  or  we  eat  our  meat 
raw."  This  is  certainly  valid  inform.  But  we  see  the  fal- 
lacy in  diction  at  once,  because  we  can  and  do  fully  compre- 
hend the  subject  matter.  But  in  dealing  with  the  profound 
subjects  of  theology,  the  topics  in  regard  to  which  a  revela- 
tion is  made  necessary  by  our  very  inability  to  comprehend 
them,  the  case  is  far  otherwise,  the  difSculty  and  the  danger 
are  immeasurably  greater. 

Absurd  as  the  example  just  given  is,  there  is  much  of 
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what  passes  in  our  day  for  theological  argument  based  on  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  that  is  really,  in  my  estimation,  no 
better.  But  as  examples  would  be  invidious,  I  forbear  to 
cite  any.  It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  any  con- 
clusion is  deduced,  or  any  dogma  urged  that  seems  absurd 
or  contradictory  to  reason  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, it  should,  at  least,  be  treated  vnih  suspicion  until  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  can  be  had  into  the  matter. 

Take  an  illustration  from  Holy  Scripture.  Our  Lord 
said,  on  one  occasion,  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one,^'  and  on 
another,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  Of  course,  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  real  contradiction  here,  or  that  the 
two  most  solemn  declarations  cannot  be  harmonized.  But 
which  of  them  is  to  be  taken  as  uttered  si/mplicUer  or  un- 
qualifiedly, and  which  as  secwndvmfh  quid  or  with  reference 
to  some  particular  meaning  or  application  ?  If  we  assume 
the  first  as  simplieitery  it  is  a  most  unanswerable  proof  of 
His  Divinity.  But  if  we  take  the  latter  in  its  simple,  un- 
qualified sense,  it  is  fully  as  decisive  for  the  Unitarians. 
One  of  the  two  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  or  as  if 
said  sectcndum  quid.  But  how  shall  we  decide  ?  Answer 
the  question  as  we  will,  we  must  of  necessity  come  back  at 
last  to  an  assumption  or  comprehension  of  the  subject  of 
the  conversation,  and  the  object  in  view  at  the  time  it  was 
uttered,  as  the  basis  of  our  inference. 

But  has  not  revelation  many  subjects  that  are  above  our 
comprehension?  Has  it  not  many  important  declarations 
that  we  must  take  on  trust  with  adoring  and  submissive 
faith ;  declarations  to  which  we  must  assent,  though  we  do 
not  understand  them  with  that  comprehension  of  their 
meaning  and  purpose  which  would  enable  us  to  use  them  as 
premises  for  argumentation  S  If  not,  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  revelation  at  all — hardly  anything  more  than,  a 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  which 
we  might  attain  unto  without  the  help  of  a  revelation  at 
all. 

My  object  in  this  statement  is  no  more  and  no  other  than 
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to  interpoee  a  caution  against  that  rashness  of  reasoning 
which  is  so  froitf ol  of  controyersy  and  gives  rise  to  so  much 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

It  may  be  well  to  reduce  the  use  we  must  make  of  reason 
to  its  elements,  or  separate  spheres.  And  here  we  find,  as 
I  think,  three  distinct  fields :  Ist,  in  regard  to  the  exact 
words  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  did  actually  use ; 
2d,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  construction  of 
the  phrases,  as  settled  by  the  grammars  and  lexicons  that 
are  available  for  our  use ;  and,  finally,  3d,  what  and  how 
much  of  what  was  said  was  intended  to  be  taken  literally  as 
dogmatic  teaching  or  the  assertion  of  historic  fact,  and  how 
much  and  what  was  intended  as  parable,  or  as  mere  adapta- 
tion to  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  age  and  of  the  peo- 
ple among  and  for  whom  the  utterances  were  made. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  more  general  discussion  of 
this  subject,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments  to  consider 
the  nature  and  scope,  and  possibly,  the  limits  to  Church 
authority  in  such  matters. 

Here,  I  think,  we  must  make  a  distinction  at  the  outset 
between  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  a  collective  body 
acting  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  the  authority  that  may 
attach  to  opinions  of  any  number  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
expressed  separately  and  in  their  individual  capacity. 

In  the  former  sense  I  have  no  doubt  (there  can  be  no 
doubt)  but  that,  in  the  words  of  the  XX.  Article,  "the 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  Kites  or  Ceremonies  and 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith."  She  must  be  able  "  to 
decree  Kites  and  Ceremonies,"  or  there  can  be  no  worship 
or  discipline.  She  must  have  "authority  in  matters  of 
faith,"  or  she  could  never  exclude  any  one  for  unbelief. 

And  I  regard  her  authority  in  such  matters,  and  when 
exercised  for  this  purpose,  as  a  God-given  trusty  in  such  a 
way  and  to  such  an  extent  that  submission  to  her  teachings 
and  deference  for  her  acts,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  her  authority,  are  a  part  of  our  duty  and 
submission  to  God  Himself.    So  high,  indeed,  is  my  estima- 
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tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  this  respect  that  I 
should  have  about  as  much  hesitation  in  disregarding  it  and 
dissenting  from  it — from  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  example — as 
in  dissenting  from  or  rejecting  anything  that  I  find  in  the 
Bible  itself. 

We  are  familiar  now  with  the  idea  that  Christ  came  in 
person  as  God  incarnate — ^that  He  taught  the  great  doctrines 
of  His  religion — ^appointed  a  Ministry — instituted  two  Sac- 
raments, one  of  admission,  and  the  other  of  communion  and 
fellowship  in  His  Church.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  afterwards,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
work  which  He  left  for  His  Apostles  to  do.  Church  or- 
ganization, with  many  of  its  rites  and  much  of  its  doctrine, 
came  of  course,  and  as  a  necessity. 

And  of  necessity,  too  much  that  was  done  and  said  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  though  forming  a  part  of  the 
teachings,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  early  Christians. 
It  is,  for  one  who  is  willing  to  receive  what  was  thus  done 
and  taught,  asfa/r  as  we  ccm  cleaaiy  ascertam  what  U  wasy 
as  though  it  were  contained  in  the  accepted  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  To  one  who  takes  this  view,  the  teach- 
ings and  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  are  of  the- 
utmost  importance.  But  it  is  of  importance  as  testimony 
only,  as  mere  evidence  of  fact  as  to  what  was  taught  and 
done.  And  yet,  anything  like  unanimous  consent  or  agree- 
ment must,  in  such  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  be  final.  The 
authority,  however,  is  but  historical ;  it  is  the  authority  of 
witnesses. 

With  regard  to  much  that  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
and  teach,  this  testimony  is  decisive.  With  regard  to  the 
authority  and  authorship  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  genuineness  of  its  disputed  readings,  we  can. 
hardly  have  any  other  authority. 

And  so,  too,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words- 
used,  this  authority  goes  a  great  way.  But  is  it  final  in  all 
cases? 

But  the  authority  of  the  Church  acting  as  a  hody^  a  cor- 
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porate  whole,  has  somethiDg  more  than  mere  testimony, 
something  of  the  natiire  of  an  encLctment.  It  was  not  testi- 
mon J  only  or  chiefly :  it  was  la/u)  rather,  for  those  for  whom 
the  Church  had  power  ^to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies^''  or 
'^  authority  in  controversies  of  faith." 

And  this  fact  gives  to  all  such  acts,  canons,  creeds,  etc.,  a 
much  graver  importance,  and  an  importance,  too,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  mere  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses. Canons  and  cree^  are  testimony  indeed,  but  they 
are  more ;  just  as  in  these  days  a  statute  is  more  than  the 
opinion  of  any  number  of  jurists,  or  of  legislators  even,  a& 
to  what  a  law  is  or  should  be. 

We  must  remember  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
speak  of  a  great  many  subjects.  Some  of  them  are  within 
the  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  all  persons,  and  soma 
of  them  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  anything  short  of 
omniscience. 

Now,  it  seems  very  pbvious — ^too  obvious  to  require  proof 
or  illustration — ^that  there  must  be  recognized  a  difEerence 
between  several  kinds  of  subjects  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
patristic  testimony,  and  of  Church  authority  as  well.  What 
was  within  the  comprehension  of  all  must  be  regarded  aa 
conclusively  proved  if  the  testimony  is  unanimous,  or  has 
only  such  unimportant  discrepancies  as  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for. 

Among  the  subjects  of  tliis  class  are  rites  and  usages,  such 
as  Infant  Baptism,  Sunday  worship,  prescribed  liturgies,  & 
threefold  ministry,  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and  many  other 
things  which  are  of  universal  interest  and  applicability,  and 
may  be  the  same  for  all  branches  of  the  Church  in  all  ages* 
Another  class  of  topics  that  could  be  easily  understood 
were  the  moral  precepts  that  were  taught  and  insisted  upon^ 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  such  as  temperance,  frugal- 
ity, marriage  and  its  obligations,  fasting,  prayer,  the  reading 
and  use  of  Holy  Scripture,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  everything' 
that  one  needs  to  know  and  follow  as  a  means  of  holy  liv- 
ing. 
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But  with  regard  to  theological  doctrines  the  case  becomes 
somewhat  difEerent.  Undoubtedly  our  Lord  had  occasion 
to  allude  to  a  good  many  things  that  His  immediate  Apos- 
tles— ^the  chosen  twelve— did  not  understand  at  the  time : 
this  we  know  from  the  Bible  itself.  Many  of  these  things 
— perhaps  all — they  came  to  understand  afterwards.  But 
if  so,  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  fuller  inspiration  which 
they  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterwards.  But 
•even  so,  others  were  in  the  same  relation  to  them  after  this 
fuller  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  as  they  had  been  to 
Ohrifit,  before  this  enlightenment.  They  must  speak  and 
allude  to  many  things  which  their  hearers  could  not  fully 
comprehend. 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  the  topics  of  this  kind,  testimony  to 
the  exact  words  they  used  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us. 
Of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  opinion  or  testimony  of 
those  who  heard  them  and  lived  in  the  same  age  with  them, 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  they  attached  to  those  words, 
the  sense  in  which  they  used  them.  But  here  comes  in  the 
question  of  comprehension.  In  talking  to  one  another,  we 
«zpeict  those  who  understand  what  we  are  talking  about  to 
understand  us  and  to  be  able  to  report  our  views  correctly, 
if  not  even  to  repeat  our  very  words.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
xsommon  experience,  and  sometimes  of  very  sad  experience 
too,  that  those  who  do  not  fully  comprehend  us,  do,  with  the 
very  best  intention,  sadly  misrepresent  our  meaning  and 
misrepresent  it  only  because  they  had  previously  misunder- 
stood it. 

And  so,  somewhere  between  our  Lord  Himself  and  the 
mass  of  Christian  believers  in  subsequent  ages,  this  element 
of  uncertainty  must  have  come  in.  Concede  to  the  Apos- 
tles, if  you  please,  plenary  inspiration,  yet  the  divines  next 
to  them,  as  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  etc.,  were  not  their 
equals  in  this  respect.  And  I  suppose  that  very  few,  if  any, 
would  claim  even  so  much  as  they  would  concede  to  these 
Holy  Bishops  and  Fathers,  for  those  in  the  next  generation, 
as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ii*en8dus,  Lactantius,  etc. 
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Kay,  I  am  snre  that  on  reflection  we  shall  find  that  we 
cannot  deny  that  we  in  this  age  have  in  some  respects  the 
advantage  over  those  early  witnesses  for  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  words  and  teachings  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Just  as  the  Twelve  understood  very  much  better  after  the 
event  our  Lord's  previous  allusions  to  His  death  and  resur- 
rection, so  we  after  eighteen  hundred  years  are  in  position 
to  understand  some  of  the  things  that  He  and  They — ^the 
Apostles — said  better  than  the  early  Fathers  did  or  could 
have  done.  Take  as  examples  and  illustrations,  allusions  to 
"  the  second  coming,"  "  the  end  of  the  world,"  "  the  man  of 
sin,"  and  such  like.  Now,  although  we  may  not  fully  under- 
stand these  passages,  we  are  in  a  position  that  prevents  our 
falling  into  many  of  the  errors  that  were  possible— and  per- 
haps quite  natural — ^in  the  first  centuries.  This  is  in  fact 
but  a  special  application  of  a  doctrine  of  interpretation 
which  we  all  accept,  namely,  that  the  words  in  which  any 
prophecy  was  uttered  can  be  much  better  understood  after 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  has  become  a  part  of  re- 
corded history  than  it  was  possible  for  any  one — save  only 
the  prophet  himself — to  understand  them  before.  And 
perhaps  we  do  not  need  to  except  even  the  prophet  himself 
from  this  remark,  for  I  think  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the 
Bible  that  even  the  prophets  themselves  did  not  always  fully 
understand  their  own  predictions. 

And  in  another  direction  too  I  think  we  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  theologians  of  the  early  ages.  Science  has 
certainly  made  great  advances — and  these  advances  are  dis- 
coveries of  truth.  And  if  all  truth  is  harmonious  and  of 
God — ^whatever  we  gain  of  it  in  any  direction,  is  a  help  to 
some  extent  and  in  some  way  towards  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  rest.  Every  truth  we  gain  sheds  a  light 
upon  other  truths  and  brings  us  to  a  better  comprehension 
of  them. 

Christianity  was  designed  to  introduce,  and  certainly  did 
introduce,  many  new  elements  into  the  experience  of  men 
and  the  influences  that  were  from  that  time  onward  at  woi^ 
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in  the  control  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  develop- 
ment of  haman  civilization.  We  cannot  doubt  that  our 
Lord  foresaw  and  fully  comprehended  all  these  things.  Nor 
<san  we  doubt  that  He  had  these  in  view  in  many  of  the 
*'dark  sayings"  which  He  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  His 
disciples.  What  He  thus  foresaw  and  foreshadowed  has 
become  for  us  a  matter  of  experience  and  of  history ;  we 
<»nnot  doubt  that  what  has  thus  proved  true,  was  com- 
prehended in  the  meaning  of  His  words.  He  meant  to 
.ascribe  to  Baptism  as  its  efficacy  its  '^  inward  and  spiritual 
part"  as  I  cannot  doubt  just  what  the  world  has  found  by 
experience  to  be  its  efficacy.  Or,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  this 
•efficacy  has  not  been  realized  in  human  experience,  His  pre- 
dictions and  His.  teachings  have  failed.  We  live  after  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  of  experience  in  the  awakenings  of  relig- 
ious feelings  under  Christian  influences,  of  the  renewing  in- 
fluences of  Holy  Baptism,  of  the  "real  presence"  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  what  He 
meant  to  teach  and  to  promise  concerning  these  things  is  just 
what  has  in  reality  come  to  pass  in  the  experience  of  men, 
•earnest,  believing  Christian  men. 

All  along  this  line  of  progress,  however,  we  h^ve  shallow 
men  exclaiming  with  every  new  step  in  advance  that  here 
is  a  contradiction  to  Christianity — ^a  conflict  between  Science 
and  Bevelation. 

But  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  value  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers  and  of  Church  authority  in  these  mattera  i 
So  far  as  mere  matters  of  fact  and  of  morality  are  concerned, 
we  concede  the  authority  and  regard  it  as  final.  But  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  opinion — to  mere  specvlcM/oe  theology — 
the  case  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Qur  Lord  did  not 
write  a  word  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  did  not  prescribe 
any  creed — ^in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  did  tlie 
Apostles  agree  upon  any  one  that  was  to  be  used  eveiy where 
before  th^y  went  forth  from  Jerusalei^i  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all  ^he  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Apostles^  Creed,  as  we 
now  have  it^  came  into  existence  after  that  date,  and  the 
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Nicene  Creed  was  not  matured  and  act  forth  until  after 
several  generations  of  Christians  had  experienced  all  the 
blessings  of  the  new  birth — ^the  indwelling  influences  of  the 
Renewing  Spirit — and  had  gone  to  enjoy  a  nearer  view  of 
the  glories  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  heaven. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  take  the  case  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
Fathers  then  agreed  to  call  it  ovtria.  But  it  is  a  question 
with  us  what  did  they  mean  by  the  word  ov(r{a.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, too,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  exceed  their  authority 
in  declaring  the  nature  of  our  Lord  to  be  o^oovaiav  with 
the  Father's. 

If  they  meant  by  the  word  nothing  more  than  ^^  essence," 
^^  nature,"  or  '^  essential  nature,"  as  the  philosophers  of  the 
age  meant  by  it,  they  were  clearly  right  and  within  the 
scope  of  their  jurisdiction:  for  upon  this  depended  the 
deference  paid  by  the  Appstles  to  Christ,  the  prayers  they 
offered  to  Him,  the  efficacy  they  attributed  to  His  Death, 
and  above  all  ( — ^perhaps — )  the  confidence  they  placed  in 
Him  when  they  went  forth  to  preach  the  word  every- 
where. 

And  more  than  this :  faith  in  His  Divine  Nature,  m  this 
^ense,  was,  and  is,  essential  to  a  life  of  piety  and  obedience. 
It  made  Him,  in  deed^  as  well  as  in  word — in  the  prof  ound- 
est  truth  and  reverence  of  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  most 
solemn  professions  of  the  lips — ^what  they  called  Him,  Lobd. 
All  of  Christianity  and  Christian  History  from  the  Annunci- 
ation,— ^through  the  Birth,  Death,  and  Kesurrection, — ^the 
faith  of  the  first  believers,. the  holy  lives  of  the  converts, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  Apostles  even  to  martyrdom,  are 
unmeaning  and  senseless  if  our  Lord  were  less,  or  if  they 
supposed  Him  to  be  less  than  optoov^tof  with  God  the 
Father,  in  the  then  prevalent  sense  of  the  word  ovffia. 

But  did  the  Nicene  Fathers  intend  to  say  that  the  Son  is 
^'  cansubaianUal " — of  one  evhstance  with  the  Father,  in  our 
modem  sense  ol  the  word  substance !  I  think  not ;  and  I 
veiy  much  doubt  if  they  had  authority  to  declare  any  such 
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dogma.  It  would  have  been  in  fact  a  philoeopheme  rather 
than  a  doctrine  of  faith  if  they  had  so  declared. 

We  say  in  the  Proper  Preface  for  Christmas  Day  that 
Christ  was  ^of  the  snbetanoe  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Hi& 
mother;"  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  modem 
scientific  sense  of  the  word.  But  most  assuredly  Christ  was 
not  ^^  of  one  substance  with  the  Father"  in  the  same  sense 
of  the  word  ^^  substance."  And  if  it  be  established  that  the 
Kicene  Fathers  intended  to  say  that  He  was,  I  think  the 
modem  world,  in  these  days,  and  in  all  succeeding  ages,  will 
think  that  the  Holy  Fathers  were  wrong  in  this  matter,  and 
went  beyond  their  authority. 

We  have  thus  two  grave  questions  in  regard  to  the  use 
and  application  of  Church  authority  to  the  disputes  and 
controversies  of  the  day.  The  first  is  the  same  as  tiiat  which 
we  have  considered  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
What  words  did  the  Fathers  use,  and  what  did  they  mean 
by  them;  in  what  sense  did  they  intend  to  use  those 
words  ? 

But  the  second  question  is  a  still  graver  one.  Did  they 
in  all  cases  keep  within  the  proper  sphere  of  their  authority, 
and  even  when  within  that  sphere  were  they  always  in  the 
right? 

As  ImOj  their  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  in  obvious 
conflict  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing on  the  conscience  of  all  who  were  then,  or  are  now, 
living  under  their  jurisdiction.  We  call  the  Council  of 
Kice  General  or  Universal,  intending  thereby  to  indicate 
that  its  authority  and  jurisdiction  were  coextensive  with 
the  whole  Church.  But  there  had  been  before  that  time, 
as  there  have  been  since,  many  Councils  of  a  limited 
or  provincial  authority,  whose  acts  and  determinations 
have  never  been  r^;arded  as  of  binding  force  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Province  in  which  or  for  which  they  were 
held. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  there  are  subjects 
on  which  such  Councils,  whether  General  or  Provincial^ 
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lutTe  no  fight  to  legislate,  or  take  any  action  at  aU.  And  I 
think  we  must  admit  tbat  there  are  subjects  on  which  they 
have  the  right  to  take  action,  and  where  duty  may  er^n 
compel  them  to  take  some  action,  in  regard  to  which,  never: 
thelesa,  they  may  exceed  their  authority,  and  quite  possibly 
declare  as  truth  what  may  after  all  be  finally  adjudged  to 
be  error.  Did  not  the  Bomish  Chnrch  come  veiy  near 
such  a  thing  when  it  condenmed  the  Copemican  theory? 
And  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  either  of  the  General 
Councils  had  qndertaken  to  express  any  opinion  or  give 
any  decision  •  on  that  subject,  they  would  have  been  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  were  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy ! 

Any  fact  once  discovered  and  fully  admitted  is  final  in 
its  direction,  and  cpntrpUing  in  its  influence.  All  theories^ 
all  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all  creeds  must  sooner  or 
later  yield  and  be  conformed  to  it,  oi;  they  will  be  left  with 
the  OTer  decreasing  few  that  adhere  to  them,  in  the  past, 
switched  oS,  as  it  were,  by  the  wayside  in  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  higtoiy  and  of  humanity. 

But  then  we  have  a  lesson  of  humiliation  here  also. 
What  I  haye  said  of  facts  is  true  of  facts  only,  and  not  at 
all  of  mere  theories  and  hypotheses.  Man  at  best  is  quite 
too  apt  to  err,  to  allow  us  to  attach  much  importance  to 
mere  theories.  Like  the  dogmas  of  theology,  they  often 
Tequirs  an  intelligence  that  is  quit;e  supernatural  for  their 
hasisi  to  give  them  much  right  to  demand  any  change  in 
the  opinions  we  have  already  adopted  and  found  use- 
ful 

But  let  us  now  retimi  to  the  topic  from  which  we  have 
somewhat  wandeied,  and,  consider  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  Holy  Scripture. 

Much  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  as  we  aU  know,,  was  in  the 
form  of  ^^  parables."  And  He  has  given  us  His  reason  for 
using  this  mode  of  teaching.  It  was  because  those  whom 
He  addressed  were  not  able  to  understand  His  instmotions 
when  given  in  their  general  abstract  form.    We  accept 
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these  sayings  as  parables,  and  seek  in  them  for  moral  and 
spiritual  truths^  and  not  for  history  or  scientific  fact. 

Bat  besides  those  narratires  in  the  form  of  history  tohieh 
are  declared  to  he  pa/tahUsj  there  are  others  which  are  no- 
where declared  to  be  parables,  wiiich  nevertheless  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  believers  and  Christian  interpreters  have 
agreed  in  regarding  as  only  parables.  Take  the  two  casea 
of  "  the  Prodigal  Son"  and  <'  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazaros.'^ 
I  am  not  aware  that  tiiey  are  called  parables  anywhere  in  the 
Bible ;  and  yet  ev^body  regards  th6m  as  snoh,  and  we 
freely  speak  of  them  as  tiie  ^^pa/rahM^  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  etc. 

Now  the  question  will  naturally  arise  whe&er  there  may^ 
not  be  other  passages  written  in  the  form  of  history  which, 
we  are  to  regard  as  parables  rather  than  statements  of  his- 
toric fact. 

But  there  remains  the  still  more  difScult  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  question  must  occur  in  regard  to  the  extent  to* 
which  language  is  used  by  way  of  accommodation  to  prevail- 
ing notions  and  tlieories  without  at  all  intending  to  aocepfe 
or  inculcate  them  as  true. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  this  question  had,  apparently, 
occurred  to  only  a  few,  if  any,  of  the  thinkers  oi  the  age ; 
and  its  suggestion  might  have  been  attended  with  danger* 
But  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Copemican  system,, 
having  been  settled  in  favor  of  that  system,  has  compelled 
us  to  admit  and  recognize  the  principle  of  interpretation  al- 
luded to.  And  it  has  led  to  the  general  proposition  that  in 
many  cases  the  sacred  writers  must  be  understood  as  using 
the  common  phraseology  of  their  day  without  being  held  to 
have  inculcated  what  that  phraseology,  when  t^en  liteniUy,. 
obviously  means  or  implies,  or  wlis  then  understood  to  teach» 
The  phrfeideology  just  referred  to  with  regard  to  the  stability 
of  the  earth  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  eme 
case  in  point. 

I  proceed  to  cite  another  ease — which  is  yet,  to  B<Hne  ex- 
tent, under  discussion.    I  refer  to  the  cases  of  ^demoniaoal 
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poMemons^'*  as  they  are  called,  which  are  ao  frequently 
spoken  o£  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  many  who 
hold  that  these  were  on^  ordinary  eases  of  epilepsy  or  in- 
sanity, and  that  oar  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  in  speaking  of 
them,  nsed  the  pievailiDg  forms  of  expression  in  speaking  of 
such  cases,  but  mnst  in  ao  wise  be  held  to  hsTe  tanght  or 
bdieyed  the  theory  of  those  disesees  which  was  held  by  the 
common  people  of  that  age. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  qnestion.  I  cite  it  only 
as  an  en^nple,  and  will  add  the  farther  remark  that  the  tea- 
denqy  of  opimon  in  this  age  is  nndoabtedly  in  the  direction 
of  what  may  perhaps  be  properly  called  '^  the  mtionalistio" 
interpiKrtiatien^ 

One  can  readily  see  the  wide  reach  of  this  principle  of  in- 
terpretation wl^ece  it  has  once  been  admitted  and  pot  into 
operation.  Bat  it  cannot  be  denied  or  repndiated  altogether, 
llie  most  we  can  doy  and  all  that  we  can  do,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  to  guard  against  its  misuse^  and  the  cPM^rying  it  too 
far.  It  may  be  so  applied  as  to  eliminate  from  the  Bible 
aU  that  is  supemataral,  and  redace  all  of  its  sacred  contents 
to  a  mere  poetic  assertion  of  the  tmths  and  prinoiples  of 
Katnral  Seligi<Hi.  This  woold  take  from  it  its  character 
and  claim  te  be  a^  Revelation  in  any  proper  sense.  It  woold 
dq[>iive  it  of  its  amtherity  as  from  Ood,  relieve  as  from  all 
sense  6f  obligation,  and  take  from  as  all  reasons  of  confi- 
dence and  all  grounds  for  a  hope  in  foigiveness  and  Divine 
aid.  We  shoold  thus  make  Christianity  a  mere  system  of 
philosi^hy,  and  perhaps  not  the  adost  acceptable  system  at 
that. 

It  is  easy  to  see  and  to  say  that  this  is  a  v^ry  :dangeroos 
princ^e^  s^  that  no  one  can  s^  to  what  it  may  not  lead  if 
it  is  once  admitted.  B^t  tliis  is  no  e&ctoal  answer.  What- 
ever can  be  dcif tSKJied  t^  be  admitted,  and  maintained  by 
some  peiraoQs,  8;9dAehat0ver  is  tme  should  be  admitted  by 
all.  1  Theite  16  iM^thing  so  dangefona  bpt  that  it  has  its  use, 
neverthtde^*  Cmitipas;  iqen  will  hold  themselves  in  reserve ; 
jash  men  wiU  bp  headloxig  and  reckless ;  wise  men  will  set 
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themselves  to  find  out  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the 
principle,  and  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  any  waj  to  guard 
ag^nst  its  misuse,  by  proriding  for  its  appropriate  applica- 
tion and  nse. 

I  have  already  indicated  several  topics  in  regard  to  which 
Mre  shoald  exercise  grekt  caution  in  the  application  of  our 
Irbgic  to  the  ti^xt  of  Holy  Scripture,  llies^  would  include 
all  those  that  are  the  most  profound,  the  most  -  incompre- 
hensible, because  the  most  remote  from  our  ordinary  expe- 
rience and  powers  of  comprehension.  They-  include  in  fact 
all  the'  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  the  incarnation,  the 
regeneration  of  thie  soul,  the  atonement,  th^  nature  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  and  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist. They  are  beyond  comprehension  and  therefore,  to 
a  large. extent,  beyond  the  propel'  sphere  of  rea86ning.  The 
•  pro^pei^  sphere  of  Logic  includes  only  those  subjects  that  are 
'within  the  range  of  our  powers  of  thorough  comprehension, 
and  where  we  can  define,  accurately  and  adequately,  all  the 
terms  we  have  occasion  to  use.  In  mathematics  fallacies  of 
diction  can  hardly  occur,  and  we  never  feel  the  necessity  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  But  the  moment  we  step  out- 
side of  the  pure  mathematics  we  encounter  danger,  and  we 
feel  or  ought  to  feel  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness. 
But  in  the  domain  of  theology  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  ^statements  of  those  who  were  raised  above  us  by  a  su- 
pernatural inspiration,  even  if  they  were  not  so  plenarily 
inspired  as  to  become  infallible,  the  danger  of  fallacies  of 
this  kind  becomes  so  great  as  to  justly  call  for  the*  utmost 
caution  and  diffidence,  even  if  it  should  not  compel  us  to 
abstain  altogether. 

These  remarks'  apply  more  especially  to  what  is  called 
d6gmatic  theok^,  in  which  the  effort  is '  made  to  deduce 
specific,  formal  Statements  of  tloctiine,  ktfd  to  complete  sys- 
tems of  theology,  from  t»ts  of  Holy  Scripture  hf  way  of 
Ibgical  inference.  Doubtless  much  strengdi  is  given  to 
eafth  doctrine  or  dogma  by  its  harmony  and  symmetry  with 
the  rest,  constituting  what  is  called  ^'the  analogy  of  faiths" 
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But  there  i%  as  I  liave  eiuieay<<Mred  to  showi  always  and  uHi 
ayoidably,  an  element  of  nnoertainty  in  all  such  reasonings ; 
and  tbere  is,  moreover,  at  times  at  least)  gronnd  for  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  or  insisting 
npon  their  results. 

But  there  is  another  topic  that  deserves  a  passing  notioe, 
and  that  is  the  assumption  that  everything  that  appears  iu 
didactic  or  historic  form  was  intended  to  be  taken  literally 
as  dogmatic  statement  or  historio  UtA.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  what  are  caUed  ^^  thd  demoniacal  posses- 
sions" spoken. of  in  the  New  Testament;  there  is,  however, 
another  class  of  cases,  more  difficult  than  those  and  requiring 
if  possible  a  much  mortf  delicate  and  oaatiou^  handling. 

Everybody  is  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  fact 
that  certain  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mis- 
understood and  were  used  by  many  Jews  in  onr  Lord^s  time 
as  arguments  against  accepting  Him  on  the  ground  that  He 
did  not  answer  tbe  descriptions  given  beforehand  by  the 
Prophets  of  the  coming  Messiak  But  there  is  a  case  that 
is  much  more  interesting  (to  my  mind),  more  instructive 
still.  The  Prophet  Malachi  closes  the  Old  Testament  with 
tiiese  very  striking  and  impressive  words :  ^^  Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the.  Prophet  before  the  oomingof  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  jtlie  Lord,  and  he  shall  turn  tiie  hearts 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers ;  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse."  It  was  ^^JiUjah  the  Prophet  ^^  that  was  to  come; 
and  the  Jews  so  understood  it.  This  expectation  is  allnded 
to  in  the  Gospels  several  times.  But  in  Matt,  xvii,  10,  and 
following,  we  have  a  very  significant  remark  of  our  Lord's 
in  regard  to  it  *^  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why 
then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  And  Jesus 
answered  tbem  and  said  unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall  first 
come  and  restore  ail  things..  But  I  say  unto  you  that  Mim 
is  come  already^  9ji^  they  have  done  unto  him  whatsMVier 

they  listed Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he 

q>oke  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist"    A^^^l  '^^  xi*  1^)  the 
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satne  evangeUfit  ascribes  to  om*  Lord  these  words :  ^^  And  if 
ye  will  leeeive  it,  this—'  John  the  Baptist' — is  filias  which 
was  to  come."  It  appeaiS)  then,  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  Elijah  that  was  foretold  by  the  Prophets.-  But  who  so 
understood  it  until  our  Lord  so  explained  it? 

I  do  not  propose  to  analyse  this  6ase  and  find  the  con- 
trolling principles  that  govern  it,  or  rather  that  are  implied 
in  it.  But  doubtl^  diel%  are  such  prindples;  and  when 
they  are  found,  they  will  be  applied  to  similar  cases ;  aud 
they  may  give  us  interf»retation8  as  unexpected  by  us  as 
this  of  our  Lord's  was  to  the  Jewa  of  His  time. 

I  will  allude  to  only  one  case  more^  and  that  is  tiie  per- 
sonality of  th^  pirindple  of  evil.  Most  ChriBtian»  believe 
in  the  personality  of  the  Devil  as  truly  as  diey  believe  in 
the  personality  of  God.  But  there  are  others  T^hcise  learn- 
ing and  zeal  for  true  orthodoxy  cannot  be  questioned,  who 
doubt  or  deny  it 

We  are  making  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  nature^  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  of  r^ 
generation  and  sanctification.  The  time  may  come — ^in 
view  of  the  past  it  is'  certainly  possible — When  all  Christians 
will  a^^ee  that  the  language  that  ^as  used  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  has  been  thought  to  'lleabh,  or  at  least 
nd6^skrily  to  imply,  the  existence*  cd  a  peilBonal  devil  was 
ottily  a  device — ^a  rheiorical  ^cpedient-^resorted  to  as  the 
mo^  eif ecl^ial,  if  not  the  only,  itteanfa  of  putting  believers 
ihtO'sn  attitude  of '  sufficient  watchfulness',  and  the  use  of 
suitable  precautions  against  temptation,— a  time  may  come, 
I  say,  when  men  will  say  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he 
is  drawn  away  by  his  on^i  lueta  and  enticed,'^  i^d  this,  if  ye 
will  receive  it,  is  ibe  only  Tempter  ye  have  to  contend 
against. 

Hie  tendency  of  what  t  hAvtf  said  has  been,  as  I  trust, 
iiifluential  in  a  tWofbld  (Grection:  Jlrst}  to  increase  our 
dotifidenoe  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  Eevelation^  as  stated 
i<i  the  Apostle^'  Greed,  and  our  confidence  in  the  guidan{» 
and  instructions  of  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
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Christ  in  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  be  bom,  baptized,  and 
nurtured;  and,  wcondh/jto  inspire  a  caution  and  distrust 
in  all  deductioqs  .and  speculations  in  regard  to  matters  be- 
jond  the  mere;  facts  olearlj  stated  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
rules  and  directions  given  by  the  Church,  following  the 
Bible  as  her  guide  and  authority,  in  all  such  things.  Beyond 
this  limit  there  is  danger— danger  both  to  our  own  spiritual 
welfare  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  others. 

It  is  a  solemn  and  a  warning  fact  that  among  the  chief 
liindrances  to  the  acceptance  of  our  Lord — in  His  day — 
were  the  inferences  and  deductions  derived  from,  and  the 
false  interpretations  put  upon,  the  words  and  text,  the  facts 
4uid  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  This — the  sin  and 
the  ofienee  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — was  a  greater 
hindrance,  a  more  insuperable  stumbling-block,  than  the 
wickedness  of  the  publicans,  of  the  worldliness  and  scepti- 
<3sm  of  the  Sadducees. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  Uke  cause  will  produce  a 
like  effect  in  our  day!  Qa^  what  we  will  of  the  ^'evil 
heart  of  unbelief,"  the  blinding  influence  of  worldliness  and 
Mammon  worship,  of  the  delusions  of  philosophy,  and  the 
;self-oonceit  of  science,  ^^  falsely  so  called  "  or  not,  Uxere  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  if  we  of  the  clergy — we,  the  teachers 
4md  guides  in  the  Churchy  do,  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent, 
«rr  in  the  isame  direction  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
our  Lord's  time  had  done,  we  shall,  like  them,  be  putting  a 
■stumbling-block,  an  unnecessary  obstacle  and  offence,  in  the 
way  of  the  aooeptance  of  the  only  means  of  hope  and  salva- 
tion— "  the  only  name  given  under  heaven"  whereby  men 
can  be  saved.  But  these  very  men,  whether  it  be  the 
worldly-minded,  the  sin-hardened,  those  that  are  misled  by 
philosophic  ^peculations,  or  puffed  up  by  the  conceits  of 
science,  are  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  and  should  be,  in 
some  sena^  our  special  aim  to  bring  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
'God  and  the  way  of  salvation  through  His  Christ. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  anything 
can  be  gained  by  a  concession  of  the  truth.     But  I  do  mean 
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to  saggest  that  we  may  mistake,  and  hold  for  truth,  and  as 
de  fde^  what  may  poeisibly  torn  out  after  all  to  be  but  our- 
own  '*  traditions,"  by  which  it  is  possible  even  to  make  the 
'^  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect."  Superstition  and 
excessive  or  unreasonable  dogmatism  within  the  Church 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  whenever  and  wherever  they  have 
been  found  within  the  Ohurch,  as  truly  an  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  proper  reception  of  the  trutli 
as  the  wicked  heart  of  unbelief,  the  delusions  of  philosophy, 
or  the  assumptions  of  science  without  its  pale.  For  those 
who  are  as  yet  unbelievers  there  must  be  a  growth  "  in 
hncnjoledge "  as  well  as  "  in  grace  ;"  and  he  who  begins  by 
believing  only  the  simplest  facta  of  the  Gospel  will  "  go  on 
to  know,"  to  believe  and  to  understand,  to  (zpprehend  and 
to  <»mprehend,  "  things  of  the  spirit"  which  at  first  were 
but  "  foolishness"  unto  him. 

Nor  can  we  set  any  limits  to  this  growth.  Most  cer- 
tainly, I  would  not  intimate  that  there  are  any.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  divine  things  of  which  we  see  so  much  and  so 
many  examples  here  may  not  go  on  indefinitely  hereafter. 
Whatever  is  revealed  is  truth,  and  is  incomprehensible  to 
us  only  because  we  cannot  now  comprehend  it,  is  not  in 
itself  incomprehensible.  Much,  therefore,  may  seem  dear,, 
well  founded,  and  comprehensible  to  a  mature  Christian — 
and  justly  so — ^which,  however,  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  beginnek*  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
things;  the  experience  of  the  immediate  DiscTples — and 
even  of  the  chosen  Apostles  of  our  Lord — must  be  in  some 
respect  and  to  some  extent  the  experience  of  all  thoughtful 
believers.  What  is  thus  manifestly  begun  here  may  go  on,, 
for  aught  we  know,  in  the  same  way  and  by  similar  mean^ 
forever  hereafter. 

W.  D.  WiLsoir. 


THE  FINANCIAL  QUESTION  IN  THE  OHUEOH. 


FOB  a  number  of  yeara  an  agitation  hu  heett  in  progrefla 
for  the  avowed  pnrpoee  of  aboliahing  Few-rents  in  all 
Churchee.  Bo  far  all  the  seeming  argnment,  certainly  all 
die  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  have  been  on  one  side  of  thia 
question.  The  advocates  of  this  change  have  had  it  all  their 
own  way  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  The  only  answer 
to  these  persistent  appeals,  that  I  have  seen,  has  been  the 
practical  good  'sense  of  Congregations  and  Yestries  adhering^ 
to  Pew-rents,  as  the  most  effective  and  the  fairest  method 
of  obtaining  Hie  income  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Chnrch  in  any  dty  or  large  town.  The  present  Bishop  of 
Ohio  was  the  first  pnbjic  man  who  ventured  by  a  few  strong, 
searching,  and  sn^;estive  questions  to  meet  the  torrent  of 
invective  incessantly  hurled  against  what  is  called  the  Few 
fiystem.  These  were  addressed,  I  believe,  to  his  Conven- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  presuming  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  in  the  same  direction  with  those  of  my  much 
loved  friend  Bishop  Bedell.  What  I  have  to  say  applies  to^ 
the  Church  and  to  society  in  America'  exclusively.    Thej 
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are  not  intended  for  the  endowed  or  State-snpported 
Ohurches  of  England  or  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

And  first,  I  mxiBt  confess  that  for  a  good  while  I  waa 
carried  awaj  by  the  plausible  clamor  for  ^^  free  and  open 
Churches."  I  thought  with  these  advocates  that  this  was 
surely  the  normal  condition  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that, 
although  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation  required 
that  this  abuse  should  be  tolerated,  jet  the  time  was  fast 
coming  when  the  beautiful  ideal  of  these  fervid  enthusiasts 
would  be  realized.  Observation,  experience,  and  reflection 
have  convinced  me  that  the  time  for  the  realization  of  such 
an  ideal  must  be  postponed  to  that  millennial  age  when  all 
people  will  be  all  that  the  Christian  religion  tries  to  make 
tliem^  IJiitil  t&eB,  wMe^  661  many,.,indUidiBg  the  Best  of 
Ood's  people,  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  we  must  be  con- 
tent that  the  Church  on  its  human  side,  as  a  secular  body, 
requiring  to  be  sustained  and  administered  like  those  other 
Divine  institutions,  the  Family  and  the  State,  by  purely 
financial  aiTa^gxan^nts,  diall  bo^onducted  on  sound  busiseaB 
principles*  Tl|e  questioQ,  as  in  the  instance  ot  a  Civil 
Oovemmenti  just  referred,  to^  resolves  itself  into  this :  How 
most  effectually  and  in  the  easiest  w^y,  with  the.  least  ixyy 
tion,  and  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  any  Que,. to  raii^ 
the  income  absolutely  deQ|^nded  by  the  eaugQu^ies  oi  ih,e 
Church.  The  Divine  ordinance  requires  that  the  Church 
«hall  be.  maintained  ia  the  world  as  a  practical  agency  for 
the  edoeation  and  aalv^tion.-  of  the  world. .  Another  Divine 
ordinanoe.  comipands  that  the  State  shaU  be  prganiz^  wd 
Oivil  Gotemment  xaaintained,  for  securing  to  men  pther 
provisions  of  Go^'a  beneficence.  In  both  thesQ  oases,  alike 
an  income,  and  a. financial  arrangement  for  the  produc<;ion 
of  tliat  income,  are  impemtively  demandf^d. 

By  the  Divine  Copstitqtion  of  the  Chfucch  eivevy  one  of 
the  redeeiued,  ireoeiving.  ai^d  embracing  the ,  Qospeli^  jis  a  re- 
sponsible agent  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
those  intc^gral  parts  of  the  Church  known  a&  the  Diocese, 
and  tiie  Pariah,  or  Congregation.    Like  the  other  Diyine 
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institiitioiiB  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  Family  and  the 
State,  the  Ohnroh  reqaired  for  its  existence  and  its  work  a 
material  and  financial  provision.  !EV>r  eaeh  thm^  is  a  con- 
stant outgoing  of  expenditntie ;  and  for  each  there  mnst  of 
neoesfiitj  be  a  constant  iueoming  of  the  means  to  meet  this 
expenditure. 

A  Family  cannot  subsist  without  an  inoome  derived  from 
labor  or  from  ca^ntal.  A  State  cannot  live  and  do  its  work 
without  the  income  derived  from  taxation. 

And  a  State  is  not  the  less  free  because  all  its  citizens  are 
the  subjects  of  this  taxation;  or  because  each  member  of 
the  body  p(^tio  has  to  pay  for  the  land  he  cultivates,  and 
for  the  house  he  lives  in.  So  precisely  with  the  Church. 
On  its  human  side,  having  needs  and  requirements,  like  all 
human  and  Divine  institutions  designed  for  the  use  of  men, 
it  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  conditions  of  these  varied 
institutions.  In  the  State,  the  constantly  recurring  problem 
is,  how*to  distribute  the  requisite  taxation  so  as  to  produce 
the  least  friction  and  the  nearest  approach  te  equality. 

The  obl^ation  to  provide  for  the  Church  this  required 
inoome  is  laid  upon  the  redeemed,  as  rach,  without  respect 
of  person,  condition,  or  estata  >  There  is  no  privileged  class, 
no  exemptieu  from  this/ 'Obligation  ill  tho  Church  of  God. 
The  very  essence  of  salvalion*^the  nurture  o£  love,  the  sup- 
pression of' 8^1fiiihueil»— vindicates  th^  Divine  <  wisdom  inr 
nudking!fhis^  Obligation,  univ^real.  The  value  and  precious- 
ness  of  the  benefits  b^towed  Upon,  men  by  the  Gospel  are 
insepaAbly  -  bound  up  with  the  cost  and  self -sacrifice  de^ 
manded  by  the  effort  to  maintain  and  propagate  the  Gospel. 
We  may,  and  we  ought  to  send  that  Gospel  as  a  f re0  gift  to 
the  Heathen,  at  home  and  abroad.  Bnt  the  moment  that  a 
Heathen  maa  or  woman  receives  the  gif  t^  and  becomes  a 
member  ol  the  kifigdom,  the  obligation  attaches,  as  a  part 
of  the  graoe  received,  to  provide  for  the  continviinee  of 
these  blessings^  and  iot  sending  them..  to>  other  heathen. 
TMs  is  the  self-adjusting  principle  of  the  continuity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Church  and  of  the  GospeL 
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Although  the  obligation  of  supporting  the  ministtBtiOna 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  fabric  of  the  ChurohiAi  thus,  impart 
tially  imposed  upon  every,  one  of  the  redeemed^  yet  the 
same  Divine  ordinance  distributes  the  burden  of  this  obli- 
gation in  oonsonance  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  ca* 
pacity,  and  opportunity,  by  the  workings  of  Providence  in 
the  world  and  in  society.  •  The  equalizing  law  of  distribu- 
tion is,  ^  If  thou  hast  much,  give  plenteously ;  if  thou  hast 
little,  do  thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little."  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is — How  is  the  burden  bound  upon 
all  to  be  most  equitably  and  fairly  distributed  t 

A  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  the  subject  has. satis- 
fied me  that  this  distribution  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Oospel  is  made  most  •  equitably,  and  with  less  friction, 
by  the  system  of  rented  pews  than  by  any  other  medihod ; 
while  several  other  results  are  secured  very  valuable  in  the 
right  working  of  a  Parish. 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to  comprehend  more 
intelligently  th9  vexed  issue  between  the  method  of  raising 
the  required  income  by  rented  pews,  and  the  various  plans 
resorted  to  for  raising  that  income  in  what  are  called,  I 
think  erroneously,  '^  Free  Churches."  The  income,  all 
agree,  must  be  furnished  in  some  way  by  those  who  partici* 
pate  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Oospel  in  any  particular 
Church  or  Congregation.  The  question  is,  how  can  this 
result  be  most  easily  and  fairly  accomplished  ?  My  own 
long  considered  judgment  is,  that  for  any  leading  City 
Church  to  do  effectually  the  work  appointed  for  it  by  the 
Master,  there  must  be  rented  pews,  as  a  conibinuing  endow- 
ment ;  and  as  the  simplest -mc^od  of  consolidating  the  ac* 
tual  Congregation  into  one!  recognizable  body. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  tiie  spirit  or  the  law  of  the 
Gospel,  that  amy  portion  of  God's  people  should  receive  the 
helpful  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  as  a  pure  gratuity  from 
other  people.  Those  who  yield  to  the  insidiouB  temptation 
thus  to  receive  these  ministrations  lose  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  established  means  of  grace  in  the  kingdom  of 
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God.  The  spirit  6i  the  Oofipel'  ODneeming  this  paiticnlar  is 
«antaixied  in-  the  commaifd  to  eYOiy  one  who  has  come  to . 
the  knowledge  of  the  trtith— '^  60  wiork  -in  my  Ttnejard ;" 
and,  ^^  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  The 
law  is— ^^'  Let  eyeiy  man  lay  by  him  in  store  as  Gkni  hath 
prospered  him;'*  ^^If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  Gkkl  giveth." 

This  law  makes  the  equality,  and  distributes  the  bnrden 
and  the  graoe  of  ministering  to  the  support  of  the  Oespcl 
aooording  to  the  distribution  which  God  has  made  of  His 
gifts  of  Prpvidenoe;.  But  it  leaves  no  one  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of*  this  rmnnnerative  burden ;  no  one  eut  ofi  from 
the  priviiege  of  this  enlarging  grace. 

We  tfaifak  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  Tinted  pews 
in  Churches  has  come  from  the  fact  that  so  little  attentita 
lias  been  paid  to  that  equalizing  law  which  distributes  the 
rental  according  to  the  distribution  which  Gh>d  has  made  of 
His  gifts  of  Providenqe  to  His  children.  Where  the  rent 
of  every  pew-is  &red  at  a  sum  which  a  poor  man  cannot 
pay,  the  pooi'  man  is  practically  excluded  from  the  Church ; 
for  he  will  not  proclaim  his  poverty  by  taking  a  seat  in  your 
free  pew.  But  this  is  an  abuse  of  the  system,  and  not  a 
fair  application  of  it.  It  enforces  upon  one  class  of  the 
community  that  part  of  the  Divine  ordinance  which  requires 
each  meiriber  of  the  kingdom  to  contribute  to  the  ministra 
tion  of  tlie  Gospel,  but  makes  no  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge <A  the  same  duty  by  the  mwJh  largei*  class  of  persons 
^ho  cannot  afltord  to  pay  this  h%h  rental.'  This  important 
class  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  fnWlling  the  duty 
and  of  en  joying  the  privilege  Of  assisting  in  the  sustentation 
of  the  kingdom.  Thb«»erital  must  be  so  gmdlftd  that  every 
working  man  and  woman  may  secure  a  seat  'which'  can  be 
eiij^yed  with  a  gtiteffll  winse  of  inddpendince,  ^ith  the 
conscionsness  that  tfas- rimall  tax  levied  npw  biA  povetty  is 
just  rjs  real  and  as^acoftptable  a  contribution  to  the  adrrtinis- 
tratSon  of  God's  kingdom  as  tbe  higher  tax  paid  wtth  less 
effort  by  the  richer  members  of  the  kingdom.     The  •  failure 
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80  to  grade  ike  rental  praetieallj  driveB  away  from  the 
Ohiiroh  the  laijger  portion  of  the  people.  The  reaiilt  kaeeo 
in  the  general  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  mnltitndeft 
of  this  yalnable  das& 

To  make  the  system  work  jnstly^  fairly,  and  in  aooord- 
anee  with  the  established  laws  and  working  of  Dmne  Prov- 
idence, the  taxation  mnst  be  so  adjusted  that  the  well-ta<io 
may  furnish  by  &r  the  larger  part  of  the  required  income. 
These  favored  persons  ¥rill  thus  secure  the  most  generona 
worship,  and  the  best,  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  will  be  effident  helpers  in  providing  for 
their  less  favored  brethren  the  same  gracious  and  devating^ 
ministrations.  They  could  not  make  a  more  grateful  of- 
fering to  God  for  Uie  distinguishing  benefits  He  has  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

Then  let  pews  and  seats  be  placed  at  lower  and  lower 
rents,  so  that  every  person  may  pay  for  the  same  acoording^ 
to  his  or  her  ability.  This  will  fairly  distribute  the  burden 
and  the  privilege  of  maintaining  the*  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel,  according  to  the  distribution  which  God  has  made 
of  the  bounties  of  His  Providence.  This  is  in  dose  analogy 
with  an  income  tax,  with  a  property  tax,  and  with  oustoma 
duties  by  the  State.  The  tax  is  thus  fairly  distributed,  at 
least  approximately,  according  to  the  capacity  to  pay. 

In  what  are  called  the  ^^  Froe  and  open  CShurohes,"  there 
is  for  the  most  part  an  absence  of  any  equalizing  process. 
There  is  no  distribution  at  all  either  of  duty  or  privilege.  A 
few  willing  and  generous  persons  are  forced  to  bear  the 
whole  burden ;  while  the  majority,  some  of  them  of  ample 
means,  literally  receive  the  Gospel  apd  all  the  appliances  of 
a  beautiful  worship  as  a  free  gif t>'  not  from  God,  but  from 
their  f eUow-worshipers. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  where  the  offertory  is  tdied 
upon  for  the  regular  income  of  a  Parish  as  well  as  for  its 
charities,  there  is  required  a  continual  and  msping  reminder 
by  the  Minister,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  income  for  the 
ipaintenance  of  the  Church,  including  the  support  of  the 


Minister.  And  if  by  tUs  proeeoBi  so  revoltiiig  to  a  flendtiTe 
man,  and  so  injurions  to  mmist^ial  infinenoe,  the  income  ia 
painfully  kept  np  to  tke  lowest  point  of  snbsisteiice,  the 
eharities  are  very  apt  to  be  unprovided  for.  Of  oonne,  this 
evil  state  of  tUngs  wiU  not  be  found  where  one  or  two 
wealtiiy  memberB  of  a  Congregation,  in  their  devotion  to  an 
idea,  fumidi  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  required  income  of  a 
Pariah.  But  snch  instances  aw  rare,  and  are  not  unattended 
by  evila  of  a  grave  character. 

Ask  the  Treasurers  of  our  Missionary  Boards  whence  come 
the  funds  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  administer^  They 
will  tell  you,  I  think,  that  they  are  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  congregations  that  have  made  liberal  provi- 
sions by  a  sufficient  Pew-rental  for  the  current  expenses  of 
their  own  immediate  household  of  faith — ^the  Parish  Ohuroh. 
By  the  sacrifices  required  for  this  purpose  their  heaorts  are 
enlarged  to  the  broader  charities  of  the  Gt)^l.  They  give^ 
and  give  freely,  to  send  that  Gospel  to  all  who  walk  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  They  know  that  the 
Parish  CSiureh  must  be  maintained  in  vigorous  Hfe,  not  only 
f<H*  the  spiritual  necessities  of  themselves  and  their  children^ 
but  as  the  starting  point — ^the  primary  collection  district — 
of  all  financial  ability  in  the  Church  to  do  the  Master's 
work.  All  the  beneficent  Charities  of  the  Churrii :  Sun- 
day-Schools and  Mission  Chapels  in  regions  which  without 
these  would  be  hopelessly  abandotted  to  vice  and  pauperism ; 
Orphanages,  Sheltering  Arms,  Hospitals,  Free  INspensaries,. 
and  such  like,  fiow  ou^  as  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain, 
from  the  congr^ations  which  are  strongly  and  generously 
supported  wfthin  themselves  by  an  adequate  taxation  of 
pewB  and  seats.  The  Christian  culture  thus  secured  lifts 
up  and  enlarges  heart  and  mind,  realises  the  Eueharistic 
injunction — Sufntwn  Ocrda — ^makes  the  subjects  of  this 
gra^e  inindful  of  all  human  n^eds,  and  anzieus  to  relieve 
them. 

The  head  of  a  family  does  not  count  tlie  tax  levied  by 
the  State,  nor  the  home  provided  for  his  family,  and  the 


current  e;(p9ii0^  of  the.familjr  an  lood.  and  clothing,  as  a&y 
part  of  his  charitiQB.  Bat  if  thpse  varied  oOBta  of  living 
were,  adzed  iu>  in  one  eomiaoa  fond  with  the  charitie0»  I 
submit  that « this,  large  and  often  inconyenient  expeodi^tpre 
would  donum^tO)  and,  to  a  large,  extent,  absorb  the  charities. 
So  in  the  X/hurdb.  The  provision  of  a  house  of  worship, 
and  furnishing  it  by  a  levied  tax,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  charity^  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  beautiful  and  gener- 
ous service  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation  to 
which  wo  belong,  will  not  come  under  the  category  of 
charity,.but  will  be  wanted  rather  as  a  part  of  the  fainily 
expenditure.  And  the.  more  generous  and  helpful  this  ex- 
penditure is,  the  more  copiously  does  the  stream  of  charity 
flow  forth  from  these  enlarged  and  grateful  hearts  to  give 
to  others  these  inestimable  blessings. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  seems  to  me  to  be  this. 
The  Catholic  Churoh.  is  the  Divine  Foundation  for  securing 
to  men,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  free  gift  of  His 
love,  the  glorious  salvation,  which  Christ  has  wrought  for 
His  redeemed4 .  The  free  gift  of  God  is  not  ministered  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation  by  Angels,  nor  by  any  of  the  Heavenly 
Host,  but  by  an  oiganized  society  composed  of  men  with  all 
the  characteristics  and  needs  oi  any  spcial  organization  so 
composed,  A  Choir  of  Angels  announced  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  %o  Shepherds  abiding  in  the  field.  No 
Choir  of  Angels  has  ever  hymned  the  praises  due  from  a 
worshiping  assembly  to  the  King  of  Glory.  Cultured  men 
and  women  mudt  lead,  and  often  furnish  exclusively,  this  har- 
mony of  heaven  reproduced  on  earth,,  grateful  to  Ghnl,  and 
helpful  to  Christian  worship.  No  pari;  of  the  Hieruchy  of 
Heaven  has  been  deputed  to  minister  the  grace  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Men  of  like  wants  and 
passions  with  those  to  whom  they  minister  are  commissioned 
for  this  work*  Tho  one  Divine  Foundation — ti^^  Catholic 
Church — ^has  been,  from  the  beginning,  divided  into  Dio- 
ceses Mid  Parishes  in  order  to  meet  ^eotually  the  common 
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exigencies  incident  to  all  working  socioiieB  among  men.  By 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  financial  element  emerges 
everywhere  in  the  falfilmeat  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Church.  The  obligation  to  pay,  not  to  give — ^that  comes 
afterwards — the  obligation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  of  its  ordered  work,  is  laid  nniversaUy  npon 
the  redeemed.  Men  and  money  are  the  sinews  of  war  for  a 
State.  Men  and  money  are  the  indispensable  elements  of 
National  independence  and  of  National  existence.  Men 
and  money  are  jnst  as  imperatively  demanded  for  the  con- 
tinned  existence  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  work  which  the 
Church  is  ordered  to  do.  When  we  talk  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
free  gift,  and  then  apply  that  blessed  truth  to  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  consecrated  buildings,  where  Christ 
and  His  people  may  meet  together ;  when  we  apply  that 
truth  to  the  elaborate  and  costly  requirements  of  public 
worship  and  instruction,  we  fatally  misapply  and  pervert 
the  gracious  truth.  The  Oospel  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 
But  the  administration  of  the  earthly  kingdom  to  which 
that  Gospel  has  been  intrusted  is  committed  as  a  charge  to 
men,  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  And  this  charge  and 
burden  are  among  the  chief  ministries  of  the  salvation  of 
the  Gospel ;  one  of  the  means  of  Grace  by  which  the  evil 
nature — ^the  covetousness  which  is  idolatry — ^is  to  be  subdued,, 
and  Divine  love  established  in  the  human  soul.  It  was  so 
in  the  old  time,  and  must  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
magnificence  of  the  Temple,  the  ever  recurring  and  costly 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  a  whole  tribe  set  apart  for  religious 
service,  the  erection  of  Synagogues,  and  the  constant  de- 
mands upon  the  time  and  labor  of  the  people,  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  Jehovah,  but  for  the  education,  the 
discipline,  the  nurture  of  the  people.  The  Divine  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Tithe  was  one  mode  of  distributing  and  fairly 
equalizing  the  burden  and  the  benefits  of  this  ordered  "ser- 
vice. A  tax  upon  pews  and  seats  in  the  houses  of  God,  if 
judiciously  imposed,  is  another  mode  adapted  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  Ohnrch  in  this  conntrjr,  for  distribnting  with 
reasonable  fairness  the  burden  and  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining the  fabric  of  the  Ohnrch,  and  the  appliances  of 
common  worship. 

James  Cbaik. 


THE  REVISED  VEESION. 


"  r  I  iHE  New  Testament  of  Onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesns 

J^  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  Oreek,  being  the  ver- 
sion  set  forth  A.D.  1611,  compared  with  the  most  ancient 
authorities  and  revised  A.D.  1831." 

Snch  is  the  title  of  the  book  presented  to  the  readers  of 
English^  as  a  version  to  be  deemed  anthoritative,  and  to  be 
accepted  bj  the  people  as  the  Book  of  God. 

It  is  too  late  to  consider  the  question  whether  such  a  ver- 
sion were  necessary,  or  whether  it  were  wise  to  undertake  it. 
If  the  authorities  who  represent  our  Church  had  deemed  it 
either  necessary  or  wise,  they  would  have  shared  in  it. 
Their  inaction,  if  not  refusal,  shows  their  judgment  as  to 
both  those  questions.. 

In  1877,  the  House  of  Bishops,  on  motion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland  (Dr.  Whittingham)  commending  the  idea  of 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Church  of  England,  considered 
the  subject  of  appointing  a  committee  (the  House  of  Dep- 
uties concorring)  to  report  on  the  Bevision  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  made.    The  motion  was  lost  (Journal,  p.  258). 
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In  1880,  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jolmson, 
Delegate  from  Connecticut,  considered  an  almost  identical 
resolution.    The  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  (p.  46). 

The  representatives  of  our  Church  have  therefore  de- 
clined to  share  in  the  movement  for  a  Revision. 

But  the  thing  is  done ;  and  the  question  now  remains, 
What  shall  be  done  with  it  ?  Shall  it  become  the  Vulgate  of 
our  people;  or  be  relegated  to  an  association  with  com- 
mentaries, expositions,  and  individual  translations,  such  as 
Tyndale's,  the  Geneva  version  of  1560,  or  the  Bishop^s 
Bible  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

The  results  of  such  prolonged  and  learned  labor  seem  to- 
be  almost  beyond  the  reach  6f  ordinary  criticism;  and  he 
would  not  rightfully  lay  claim  to  prudent  wisdom  who 
should  not  hold  his  mind  open  to  access  of  light,  on  a  sub- 
ject at  present  somewhat  indistinct.  Yet  having  formed  a 
definite  opinion,  the  expression  of  it  by  one  reader  of  the 
Beview  may  be  helpful  to  other  readers  who  are  also  study- 
ing the  Bevision. 

The  questions  that  arise  aa  to  this  version  are : 

1st.  Its  authority. 

2nd.  Its  competency. 

3rd.  Its  acceptableness. 

4th.  Its  probable  usefulness. 

But  back  of  these  is  the  critical  question  as  to  the  oorrect- 
ness  of  the  Greek  text  which  is  the  basis  of  this  version. 
Unhappily,  American  students  have  not  a  favorable  oppor- 
ttmity  for  oompmi>g  maniucripte,  and  therefore  may  not  be 
in  a  position  to  give  a  competent  opinion.  But  some  facts 
may  be  stated,  which  may  assist  others,  as  they  have  aided 
me,  in  forming  some  opinion. 

For  convenience  in  the  present  paper,  the  word  '^  Trans- 
lators" refers  always  to  the  translation  of  1611,  and  the  word 
'^  Yersionists"  is  intended  to  designate  those  who  prepared 
the  Bevision  of  1881. 

The  question  of  the  aoenraqr  of  the  Greek  Text  used  by 
onr  Translators  in  1611  received  a  lively  impulse  on  the  dia^ 
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-coYery  of  the  Oodex  Sinaiticas,  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
Codex  YaticannB,  in  the  present  oentary.  Sacred  literature 
is  indebted  for  both  these  gifts  to  the  greatest  of  modem 
critics,  Tischendorl  It  is  believed  that  among  the  eldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  important  to  critical  scholars,  are 
the  Sinaitic,  known  as  Codex  K ;  the  Vatican,  Codex  B ;  the 
Alexandrinns,  Codex  A. 

The  indefatigable  zeal  of  Tischendorf  brought  ^'  Aleph*' 
to  light  in  1859  at  the  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
as  it  was  lying  amongst  rubbish  in  a  waste-basket,  just  about 
to  be  used  as  kindling  f ueL    It  is  now  at  S.  i^etersburg. 

Codex  B  was  lying  unused  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  was'  unearthed  after  years  of  patient 
labor  in  1867 ;  the  first  attempt  being  made  in  1843.  It  is 
still  in  the  Vatican. 

Codex  A  has  been  in  the  British  Museum  since  thie  time 
of  Charles  L,  presented  to  him  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Using  these  guides,  in  his  first  excited  inquiries,  Tisch- 
endorf discovered  many  hundreds  of  errors  in  the  Textus 
receptus.  As  he  became  more  learned  the  number  of  errors 
decreased.  As  he  became  most  learned  the  number  dimin* 
ished  to  a  small  figure,  a  hundred  or  two,  and  no  one  of 
them  afiEected  a  vital  doctrine  of  religion  or  touched  a  single 
important  fact  or  statement  of  the  received  text 

The  authority  of  manuscripts  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
their  antiquity.  At  the  point  nearest  to  the  source  of  truth 
the  water  is  supposed  to  be  purer. 

One  mode  of  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts  is  by 
their  chirography.  Manuscripts  in  square  capitals  are  the 
oldest  The  Uncials  or  rounded  capitals  are  older  than  the 
-cursive  texts.  Consequently  great  dependence  is  placed  on 
the  Uncial  manuscripts,  which  were  the  usual  forms  in  rapid 
writing  of  capital  letters.  Such  is  the  Codex  Sinaiticns, 
written  certainly  before  the  year  A.D.  340,  the  Vatican 
Codex  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinns,  and  such  was  the  grand 
Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Oermann. 
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Why  a  yersion  indited  with  great  labor  in  capitals  should  be 
more  valuable  than  one  written  easily  in  a  running  hand, 
passes  an  unlearned  comprehension.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  liable  to  unintended  errore.  It  would  generally  be 
supposed  that  a  manuscript  would  be  valuable  according  to 
the  probability  that  the  writer  had  access  to  original  sources, 
or  sources  supposed  to  be  authoritative  at  his  age,  and  that 
the  traditional  descent  of  an  accepted  version  from  the 
earliest  age  would  give  the  weightiest  of  all  arguments  for 
the  value  of  a  manuscript.  Consequently,  that  Greek  ver- 
sion would  prima  facie  have  the  most  authority  which, 
while  closely  representing  the  opinion  of  ancient  scholars, 
has  survived  the  critical  study  of  centuries,  not  by  being 
shut  up  in  an  Arabian  monastery^  or  sealed  among  the  books 
of  an  ignorant  Bomish  Priesthood,  but  by  being  tested  and 
tried  by  the  criticism  of  all  the  centuries.  Such  was  the 
Textus  Eeceptus  that  guided  the  translators  of  1611.  When 
they  were  doubtful  they  usually  appealed  to  the  Latin  ver* 
sion  of  S.  Jerome,  completed  at  Bethlehem,  A.D.  385. 

His  version  was  a  review  and  comparison  of  several  ear- 
lier Latin  versions.  Tertullian  speaks  of  a  Latin  Bible  in 
the  2nd  century,  and  a  Latin  manuscript  known  as  a  was 
discovered  1724,  and  is  about  the  same  age  as  B  or  as  Aleph. 
S.  Jerome's  version  in  the  Latin  was  made  by  a  scholar 
whose  competency  cannot  be  questioned.  He  had  access  to 
the  Greek  text  which  was  then  still  in  common  use  among 
cultivated  Christians ;  for  Greek  was  then  the  language  of 
culture.  S.  Jerome  could  testify,  if  ever  man  could,  to  the 
state  of  the  Greek  text  in  his  day ;  and  he  did  testify  by 
transferring  it  to  the  language  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which 
was  rapidly  becoming,  and  did  soon  become,  the  language  of 
the  civilized  world.  Our  translators  of  1611  followed  the 
Greek  text  as  it  had  been  traditionally  preserved ;  but  when 
doubtful  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  passage,  they  depended 
chiefly  (so  the  preface  to  the  Kew  Version  allows)  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  Yulgate,  this  version  by  S.  Jerome. 

They  therefore  possessed,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
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materialfl  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  original  as  was  pofiseefied 
by  the  present  Yerdionists,  except  the  opportanitj  of  re- 
ferring to  ancient  mannscripts  which  have  been  discovered 
since  1611.  But  it  is  to  be  retnembered  that  the  Textus 
Beceptus  at  1611  was  based  upon  those  identical  ancient 
manuscripts.  That  which  is  now  discovered  had  not  then 
been  lost.  8.  Jerome  had  access  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  it  was  written  in 
Alexandria  in  the  4(ih  century,  it  is  said,  by  Theda,  a  noble 
Egyptian  lady ;  (see,  among  other  authorities,  Humphrey's 
Art  of  Writing,  p,  96 ;)  for  S.  Jerome  wrote  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century,  and  studied  and  compared  ver- 
sions  in  Egypt 

The  text  followed  by  the  present  Yersionists  is  an  uncer- 
tain quantity.  It  is  thought  that  they  have  hot  availed 
themselves  of  the  only  element  in  which  their  opportunity 
was  superior  to  that  of  our  translators  of  161 1,  or  at  least 
have  not  followed  its  guidance  implicitly.  They  do  not 
always  follow  the  ancient  Uncial  manuscripts,  if  we  may 
depend  on  the  testimony  of  a  scholar  who  writes  in  the 
Quarterly  Jieview,  and  whose  statements  are  given  without 
reserve. 

^^In  the  Bevised  Yeraion  of  the  New  Testament,  be 
writes :  the  words  of  S.  Matt.  xvii.  21  are  omitted,  '  But 
this  kind  goeth  not  out  save  by  prayer  and  fasting.'  In* 
stead  of  them  a  note  is  inserted  in  the  maigin,  which  says : 
^  many  authorities,  some  ancient,  insert  v.  21.'  This  plainly 
implies  that  most  of  the  ancient  MSS.  omit  the  verse." 

But  the  writter  referred  to.  Dean  Burgon,  says :  ''  ThiB 
verse  is  vouched  for  by  everj  known  uncial  but  two ;  every 
known  cursive  but  one." 

Besides,  it  may  well  puzzle  any  ordinary  scholar  to  under* 
stand  why  a  verse  vouched  for  by  '^many  authorities" 
should  be  selected  for  omission,  and  thus  a  doubt  be  thrown 
upon  the  text,  when  the  same  words  in  the  same  connection 
occur  in  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Mark,  and  are  admitted 
without  a  question  (S.  Mark  ix.  29). 
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Again,  the  words  of  the  eleventh  veree  of  the  same  chap- 
ter of  S.  Matthew  are  also  omitted,  with  this  note  in  the 
margin — "  Many  authorities,  some  ancient,  insert  verse  11 — 
*  For  the  son  of  man  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost.' " 

But  the  writer  referred  to  asserts  that  those  words  are 
*'  attested  by  every  known  nncial,  and  every  kno?m  cursive 
but  three." 

Once  more,  and  niost  important,  perhaps,  of  all  the  re> 
jected  or  mutilated  passages  ifi  that  wonderful  verse,  1  Tim. 
iii.  16 :  ^  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  by  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  received  up  into  glory."  But  in  the 
Bevised  Version  the  rendering  is,  "  He  who  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  with  the  marginal  note,  "  The  word  God  in 
the  place  of  ^Hewho^  rests  on  no  sufficient  ancient  au- 
thority." The  writer  referred  to,  however,  says,  "  €3302  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  uncial  copicB  extant  but  two,  and  of 
all  the  cursives  but  one,"  besides  being,  as  he  proceeds  to 
show,  the  word  used  in  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Fathers. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  on 
what  apparent  trifles  some  of  these  important  decisions  rest. 
In  the  uncials,  the  word  Theos  is  written  0EO2.  It  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  the  first  and  last  letters 
with  a  dash  above  them,  thus :  &2.  If,  in  the  haste  of 
writing,  the  hyphen  of  Theta  (0)  be  omitted  it  becomes 
02 ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  dash  above  be  omitted, 
the  word  becomes  02,  which  is  the  relative  pronoan  "  t^Ao." 
Now  these  omissions  did  happen  in  the  haste  of  writing 
this  text  in  the  Sinaitic.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 
For  the  corrector  observed  it,  and  wrote  in  the  margin  di- 
recting that  the  Theta  and  the  dash  should  be  restored,  when- 
ever one  should  read  this  text;  thereby  stating  that  the 
^ord  02 y  "who,'^  was  an  error  and  was  to  be  read  &E02y 
^'  God:' 

Many  like  instances  may  be  given,  e.g.,  Rev.  iv.  3,  where 
Aleph  reads  tepefy ^  the  corrector  has  ordered  it  to  be  read 
ipis^  a  rainbow. 
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Bnt,  say  the  Yersionists,  or  it  is  said  for  them,  what  mat- 
ters it  ?  What  is  the  difference  whether  you  read  ^^  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh/' 
or,  '^  He  who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh )" 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  me^  to  know 
whether  I  am  standing  upon  a  rock  or  on  the  sand.  Yet 
the  sand  is  only  rock  in  another  form.  I  want  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  ^^  mystery  of  Godliness"  in  which  I  rest  my 
faith  is  declared  by  the  Charter  of  our  Salvation  to  be  "  God 
mianifested  in  human  flesL"  Yet  the  effect  of  the  version, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  a  critical  nicety,  which,  it  may  be, 
is  entirely  an  indifference,  is  to  take'  away  my  Lord  and 
substitute  "  He  who ;"  i.e.^  He  who  was  bom  of  Mary,  "  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh."  Besting  on  such  a  platitude  as 
that,  my  soul  would  go  down  without  a  hope  amidst  the 
waves  of  the  doubts  of  this  sceptical  age. 

Another  writer  points  out  a  similar  mistake  in  the  text  of 
Goloss.  ii.  18.  Our  translation  reads  ^^  intruding  into  the 
things  which  he  hath  not  seen."  The  version  leaves  out 
pt^f  naty  entirely  altering  the  sense,  thus :  ^^  Standing  on  the 
things  which  he  hath  seen  ;  and  adds  this  note :  '^  many  au- 
thorities, some  ancient,  insert  '^  not."  Now  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  states  that  the  corrector  of  the  Sinaiticus  Codex 
has  declared  the  omission  to  be  an  error,  and  has  directed 
the  /^j;  to  be  inserted ;  and  Tischendorf,  interpreting  the 
corrector,  declares  that  all  these  corrections  are  not  indi- 
vidual conjectures,  but  are  to  be  used  in  amending  the 
Codex.  The  language  of  Tischendorf  is :  '^  Cetemmi  certtum 
egt  anmes  hoe  correctorea  rum  canjecturas  9uaa  aed  ex&nh- 
plaHa  qudhtia  ipH  lUebo/nitur  in  corrigenda  codice  seoutoa 
ease.^^    (Chatfield,  in  Engliah  O^ua/rdian,  Dec.  14, 1880.) 

So,  also,  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  when  corrected  accord- 
ing to  this  ancient  authority,  certifies  to  the  correctness  of 
the  Textus  receptus  used  by  our  Translators  in  that  magnifi- 
e^it  passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  55 :  ^^  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory }"  The  Yersionists  change 
that  text,  and  thus  disturb  the  whole  current  of  our  thoughts 
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in  the  climax  of  the  argument,  by  which  the  Church  hai^ 
upheld  the  faith  of  its  afflicted  people  in  the  moment  of 
their  deepest  grief,  through  two  hundred  years.  So  far  as< 
appears,  without  any  reason,  they  have  made  two  alterations*. 
Even  were  they  critically  accurate,  yet  both  of  them  are 
useless :  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death,  where^ 
is  thy  sting?" 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  many  competent  scholars  is 
that  the  Yersionists  have  not  used  their  opportunity  to  ac- 
cept the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  lately 
discovered,  although  this  was  the  chief  advantage  which 
they  were  supposed  to  possess  over  the  Translatoi*8. 

The  text  which  they  have  followed  seems  to  be  not  at  all 
fixed ;  and  their  rule  in  deciding  on  variations  is  an  uncer- 
tain rule,  '*the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  Committee.'^ 
Moreover,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  judgment  as  to 
the  state  of  the  text,  between  the  English  and  American 
Committees. 

The  primaiy  question — the  determination  what  is  the 
original  Greek  text — should  certainly  have  been  very  clearly 
decided  before  the  Yersionists  attempted  to  unsettle  public 
confidence  in  that  which  the  people  hold  as  the  original. 
But  that  primary  question.  What  is  the  Greek  text  best  rep- 
resenting the  original  ?  is  evidently  still  unsettled. 

Then  we  approach  the  New  Yersiotf. 

I.  Its  authority. 

Its  authority  is  the  collective  infiuence  of  the  individuals 
who  made  it.  ISTor  is  this  slight  nor  light.  Many  of  them 
are  men  of  profound  learning ;  and  the  opinions  of  all  are 
entitled  to  great  respect.  The  opinions  of  the  Americaa 
Committee,  however,  seem  to  have  found  only  partial 
response  in  England. 

Out  of  1507  emendations  proposed  by  the  American 
Committee  only  681  have  been  adopted  in  the  text;  82 
have  been  placed  in  the  margin;  but  744  have  been  re- 
jected, or,  as  the  Bishop  of  Delaware  most  happily  and 
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generonely  describee  it,  '^  in  which  the  American  Bevisers 
have  yielded  their  preferences." 

The  authority  of  the  Version  is  merely  that  of  the  collect- 
ive individuals.  For  they  are  not  authorized  represent- 
atives of  the  Church ;  nor  of  any  of  the  Churches.  The 
idea  of  forming  such  a  Committee  was  first  proposed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  assented  to  by 
that  Convocation;  and  subsequently  assented  to  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province.  But,  alas!  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  authoritative  Council.  The  Con- 
vocations combined,  and  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops  assent- 
ing, cannot  authorize  anything  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
was  without  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England ;  cer- 
tainly without  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  additions  to  the  original  Committee  made  at 
their  own  instance,  from  distinguished  men  in  the  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  other  Churches,  were  made  without 
the  authority  of  those  Churches.  The  appointment  of  an 
American  Conmiittee,  very'  gracefully  suggested  by  the 
original  Committee,  was  made  without  the  authority  of  the 
Church  on  this  Western  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  or  of  any  of 
the  Churches  whose  members  compose  that  Committee.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  by  what  authority  they  were 
appointed  unless  it  were  by  the  learned  Dr.  Sdiaff.  The 
members  from  our  Church  were  not  appointed  by  our  Gen- 
eral Convention.  The  Presbyterian  members  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  ^^  General  Assembly,"  nor  the  Methodist 
members  by  the  ^'  General  Conference" :  and  so  of  others. 
In  considering  a  question  of  such  momentous  interest  to  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  in- 
tended to  influence  the  whole  English-speaking  family,  such 
a  Conmiittee  should  have  had  the  highest  possible  authority. 
On  the  oontraiy  they  had  none,  except  that  of  individual 
learning  and  character. 

Authority,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  this  Version 
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has  none.  Confiroiing  this  statement,  the  only  authority 
that  has  as  yet  spoken  on  the  subject,  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  Lord  Selbome,  (so  it  is  reported,)  has  pub- 
lished his  decision:  to  wit,  ^'That  any  clerk  reading  this 
Version  publicly  in  Church  in  place  of  the  authorized 
Translation  of  1611  will  subject  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
penalties." 

11.  Its  competency. 
.  By  this  is  meant  its  comparative  correctness  as  a  trans- 
lation, and  its  comparative  ability  to  express  the  oiiginaL 
In  deciding  this  question  for  myself,  I  adopt  the  principles 
applied  by  a  master  in  literature,  who  writes  in  the  M)€nmg 
Post  a  criticism  on  a  late  translation  of  Thucydides.  It  is 
quoted  the  rather,  because  the  question  there  relates  to  an 
ordinary  Greek  history,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  onr  relig- 
ions  prejudices.  He  is  comparing  Hobbes'  translation  of 
this  celebrated  Greek  author,  written  about  the  time  of  our 
Translators,  with  Professor  Jowett's  recent  version,  in  1881. 

^^  The  translator  of  a  classical  masterpiece,  such  as  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  must  of  necessity  make  choice  between 
two  ideals  of  translation.  He  may,  on  the  one  hand,  hold 
that  the  main  object  to  be  attained  is  such  a  reproduction 
of  the  manner  and  language  of  the  original  author  as  may 
give  to  a  person  ignorant  of  Greek  the  same  impression  of 
Thucydides'  mode  of  writing,  of  his  mannerisms, — ^in  short, 
of  his  style, — as  is  derived  by  a  scholar  from  reading  Thu- 
cydides in  the  Greek.  This  is  the  object,  whether  aimed  at 
consciously  or  not,  which  is  to  a  singular  extent  attained  by 
Hobbes.  The  stiffness,  the  intricacy,  even  a  certain  con- 
fusion of  language  rather  than  of  thought,  which  perplex 
the  reader  of  Hobbes'  English,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  of  Thucydides. 

^'  A  translator  may,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  true 
end  of  his  work  is  to  reproduce,  not  so  much  the  style,  as 
the  thoughts  and  meaning  of  the  original  author.  On  such 
a  view  of  translation,  the  end  of  the  English  translator  of 
Thucydides  is  most  fully  reached  when  he  has  put  before 
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readers  ignorant  of  Greek  a  clear,  perspienons,  accurate — 
we  may  add  readable — ^version  of  Tknejdides ;  such  as  the 
Athenian  writer  might,  were  he  revived  to  life  and  endowed 
with  perfect  command  of  the  Engliah  language,  lay  before 
the  edacated  people  of  England  or  of  America.  If  this  be 
the  true  object  of  translation,  Professor  Jowett  has  as  nearly 
attained  it  as  it  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  attained. 
The  work  before  us  gives  every  thought  which  Thuoydides 
wished  to  put  before  his  contemporaries;  and  what  is 
equally  important,  it  does  not  convey  any  idea  in  addition 
to  the  thoughts  which  he  intended  to  express.  It  further 
conveys  the  meaning  of  the  Athenian  historian,  in  English, 
as  easy  to  be  understood  by  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  was  the  Greek  of  Thucydides  by  the  Athenians 
of  his  day.'' 

Such  are  the  true  object  and  aim  of  a  translation.  In 
other  words,  a  translation  should  not  be  a  transfer.  For  a 
presentation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  English,  we  do  not  need 
a  repetition  in  English  wordB  of  Greek  fonm  and  particles 
and  phrases  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  original  wit- 
nesses ;  but  we  want  the  facts  given  in  English  sentences 
which  will  most  faithfully  convey  them,  and  Divine 
thoughts  in  those  English  words  which  will  most  clearly 
represent  them.  Consequently,  above  all  other  rules  in 
translating  a  dead  language,  it  is  paramount  to  ^throw  life 
into  it ;  to  make  the  thought  live  again ;  to  use  words  that 
wiU  reproduce  the  ideas  in  their  anciently  living  vigor.  A 
tyro  transfers  word  for  word ;  but  our  Translators  in  1611 
gave  to  English  readers  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel, in  English  forms  familiar  to  their  age. 

EUulicity  is  needed  for  successful  translation.  Ko  law 
will  fit  every  case.  Scarcely  any  word  in  English  so  cor- 
responds with  a  Greek  word  that  it  can  be  used  to  repre- 
&eDii  that  Greek  word  in  every  position.  Shades  of  mean- 
ing were  determined  in  ancient  days  as  they  are  in  these 
days,  not  always  by  a  change  of  words,  but  by  a  hundred 
circumstances  surrounding  the  word,  which  cannot  be  de« 
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fined.  But  those  particular  shades  of  meaning  cannot  now 
be  given  to  any  one  English  word,  even  by  similar  sarroand- 
ings,  because  our  usages  convey  the  different  shades  by 
difierent  words.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  word  ayanrf^ 
the  word  which  Bishop  Lee  selects  for  comment,  in  his  calm 
review  of  the  subject  of  ^^  the  comparative  revision."  The 
Versionists  use  only  one  English  word,  "  love,"  to  convey 
the  many  shades  of  ayanrf.  But  our  Translators  use  two 
at  least ;  perhaps  more.  '^  Love"  they  use  to  represent  the 
affection,  both  passive  and  active,  towards  God  and  towards 
man ;  but  "  charity"  is  the  word  chosen  for  the  affection 
in  action,  when  leading  to  and  expressing  itself  in  deeds. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  "  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  But  it  is  ^'  charity"  that  "  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  thinketh  no 
evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 
An  observance  of  this  simple  principle,  which  is  indeed  a 
fact  rather  than  a  rule,  would  have  saved  the  Yersionistg 
from  the  intolerable  blunder  of  blotting  "  charity"  out  of 
that  exquisite  eulogium  of  brotherly  love  in  action,  given 
by  S.  Paul.  "Intolerable"  one  need  not  hesitate  to  call  it; 
even  although  thereby  placed  among  the  objectors  to  whom 
the  beloved  Bishop  of  Delaware  refers,  as  using  that  adjec- 
tive  respecting  it.  If  the  objector  should  thus  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  cha/riiy  to  one  whom  he  l(yoe%^  at  least  it  will  be 
seen  that  charity  differs  from  love.  If  in  Greek  one  woi*d 
might  have  expressed  both  those  emotions,  in  English  two 
words  are  required.  The  iron  rule  which  the  Versionists 
have  followed,  namely,  to  translate  each  Greek  word  always 
by  the  same  English  word  is  "  mtolerable."  It  has  rendered 
their  Version  in  many  places  incompetent  to  express  what 
the  Translation  of  1611  expresses  with  facility,  felicitously. 
Translation  is  not  a  thing  to  be  measured  by  rule  and 
square  and  tape-line.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste;  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling.  It  is  to  be  satisfactorily  undertaken, 
not  by  those  who  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  roots 
of  words,  and  the  slow  processes  of  verbal  development^ 
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•bnt  by  those  who  feel  the  power  of  the  English  tongue  to 
tM>nvey  Imng  thoughts  in  living  words. 

The  Yersionists  might  well  have  divided  themselves  into 
two  classes,  one  in  which  would  have  been  those  whose 
.scholarly  knowledge  could  ferret  out  the  exact  intention  of 
each  Greek  phrase ;  the  other,  those  whose  literary  culture 
>could  place  that  intention  into  the  purest  idiomatic  English. 
Then  the  competency  of  their  joint  work  would  have  been 
much  less  questionable.  And  then  if  Dr.  Trench,  that 
master  of  words,  could  have  weighed  each  change  from  the 
<old,  and  of  his  own  motion  struck  out  each  word  from  the 
new  which  did  not  more  perfectly  convey  the  intended 
thought,  we  should  have  had  a  new  translation  indeed. 

Take  an  example  given  by  Bishop  Lee.  In  our  Transla- 
tion the  text  is,  '^  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  ac- 
complished, that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  said,  I 
thirst"  The  words  acoomjUahed  and  fvlfiUed  represent 
two  Greek  words,  the  latter  of  which  is  stronger  than  the 
former:  reXeaoj  to  complete;  reXeiooaj  to  bring  to  the  true 
end.  In  order  to  make  this  distinction  clear  the  Version- 
iste  have  it,  ^^  Jesus  knowing  that  all*  things  are  now  fin- 
ished, that  the  scripture  might  be  accomplished."  Com- 
pare these  two  readings.  Will  any  one  say  that  an  ac- 
complished fact  is  more  thoroughly  done  than  a  finished 
fact? 

In  ordinary  usage  an  accomplished  person  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  one  who  has  reached  perfection.  And  yet  the 
Yersionists  have  used  ^^accomplished"  as  if  it  were  the 
stronsrer  word  of  the  two.  Our  Translators  understood 
the  distinction  intended  in  the  Greek  and  expressed  it, 
whilst  the  Yersionists  have  failed.  They  said  all  things 
were  "  acoofnplished^^^  "  were,"  not  "  are  finished  "  as  the 
Yersionists  have  it — ^for  how  can  one  relate  a  past  event 
in  the  present  tense  t  ^^  Accomplished  "  indicates  the  com- 
pleting of  a  series  of  events  jurt  such  as  were  ended  at  that 
moment  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  then,  all  things  being 
aocompIiBhed,  the  Scriptures  were  ^^fvUrjUUd:'    Can  any- 
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thing  be  fnller  than  full  ?  It  is  the  strongest  word  that 
could  be  f  onnd  to  convey  the  idea.  And  yet  the  Yersion- 
ists  haye  dismissed  that  grand  old  Saxon  word  ^'  full-filled," 
in  order  to  use  the  Latin  '^finished";  which  at  once  sug- 
gests the  diminutive  idea  of  reaching  the  fine  end  of  a  thing 
which  has  come  to  naught  because  there  is  nothing  beyond. 
''  FuOrJiUed  '7  Our  Translators  felt  what  our  blessed  Lord 
at  that  moment  realised,  that  the  cup  which  the  Father  had 
given  him  to  drink  ynsfuU. 

Another  inflexible  rule  of  the  Yersionists  has  compelled 
them  to  transfer  the  names  of  articles  of  commerce  or 
household  use  into  English :  not  into  the  English  word  that 
conveys  die  idea,  but  the  English  word  that  conveys  the 
unknown  or  obsolete  object.  For  example,  in  the  familiar 
passage,  '^  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,"  they 
read,  ^'  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  winenskins."  It 
is  correct,  but  does  not  in  the  least  render  the  idea  more 
clear  to  the  majority  of  readers.  The  text  still  needs  a 
commentator.  I  asked  an  intelligent  Sunday  scholar,  not 
versed  in  Greek  customs,  Why  did  our  Saviour  say  ^'  no 
man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles"  ?  The  reply  was, 
^^  I  suppose  because  the  bottles  were  cracked."  And  that 
is  precisely  what  happens  to  the  old  wine-skins.  So  nothing 
has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  explanation.  We  wonder^ 
what  the  Old  Testament  Committee  will  do  with  David's 
prayer  ?  Will  they  translate  it  "  put  my  tears "  into  thy 
wine-skin,  or  will  they  throw  away  the  bottle  and  insert 
*4nto  thy  lachrymatory"?  Poor  David  I  "I  am  like  a 
wine-skin  in  the  smoke"  ?  It  is  true :  but  we  shall  never 
read  it  from  the  version  of  the  Ohurch  to  come,  without  a 
shudder  at  the  picture  of  the  shrivelled  face  of  the  suffo- 
cated Psalmist. 

Among  the  emendations  proposed  and  urged  by  the 
American  Committee,  although  happily  rejected  by  the 
English,  is  one  which  fairly  illustrates  the  point  under 
consideration.  Acts  xix.  15 — "The  evil  spirit  answered, 
Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I   know,  but  who    are  ye?" 
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^JShayf^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  TecognijEedi  98.  in  the  mar- 
gin. Bat  dtSeient  words  are  used  in  the  Qreek,  yiycaffxof 
and  ejtipapuxi ;  and  according  to  the  iron  rule  two  words 
must  be  used  in  Knglish  to  represent  them.  Inasmuch  as 
the  two  Greek  words  mean  preeiselj  the  same  thing,  the 
English  Yersionisis  riolate  their  rule ;  but  the  American 
Committee,  with  republican  simplicity,  would  maintain 
the  rule  through  all  absurdities.  They  transfer  it  thus — 
^^  The  evil  spirit  answered,  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  am 
acfuamted  withy  Think  of  S.  Paul's  disgust  1  ^But  for* 
tunately  the  Yersion  has  been  spared  in  this  instance  by 
the  better  taste,  not  by  the  consistency,  of  onr  English 
brethren. 

These  f^  illustrations  of  a  frequent  failure  in  the  new 
Yersion  to  i^preciate  the  principles  of  translation.  It  is 
a  bold  assertion,  but  there  are  many  defenders  of  it,  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  competency  of  the  new 
Yersion,  as  compared  with  the  old  Translation  of  1611  to 
represent  the  original,  cannot  be  vindicated* 

m.  Its  acceptableness. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  reader  of  the 
new  Yersion  has  turned  immediately  to  consult  his  favorite 
texts,  or  those  which  have  caused  him  the  most  anxious 
study ;  and  accordingly  formed  an  opinion  of  its  general 
acceptableness.  Pursuing  this  courBe,  I  turned  immediately 
to  the  "  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  eodesisB,"  and  to  my 
dismay  discovered  that  the  Yersionists  had  taken  out  of  it 
its  very  pith  and  marrow.  Bom.  v.  1 :  ^^  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God."  There  is 
strength.  Th^re  is  manly  confidence,  the  fruit  of  justificar 
tion.  There  is  a  comfortable  assurance  of  peace.  But  the 
Yersionists  have  made  it  utterly  nerveless  :  "  Being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  let  us  have  peace."  No  result  from  the  justi- 
fication. Let  us  go  to  work  again,  to  seek  for  that  which 
the  act  of  justification  was  supposed  to  have  intended  to 
convey.  And  so  this  emasculation  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  experimental  passages    in  the  Gospel  runs  on 
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throQglioat  the  context ;  destroying  everywhere  the  rigor 
and  joyous  hope  expressed  by  that  AposUe  who  knew  in 
whom  he  believed,  "  We  Aaw  had  our  acoess,"  they  say ; 
not  "  we  have  it  now" ;  "let  us  rejoice  in  hope,"  they  say ; 
not  "  we  rejoice  in  hope."  "  The  love  of  God  hath  been 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts";  not  "is  shed  abroad"  in  them 
— ^a  continuous  present.  But  most  graciously  they  have 
left  untouched,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  important  phrase 
that  is  untouched,  the  words,  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us." 

The  American  Committee  are  to  be  credited  with  an 
earnest  effort  to  allow  this  passage  to  stand  as  it  was ;  in 
which  they  were  more  consistent  with  their  feeling  of  truth 
than  with  their  rules.  As,  in  a  former  instances,  ^he  case 
was  revelled,  so  here  the  American  Committee  exhibited 
the  prevalence  of  a  religious  sense,  whilst  the  English  seem 
to  have  held  that  any  error  of  the  copyists  is  to  be  accepted, 
provided  only  that  there  are  enough  of  the  copyists  who 
agree  in  the  error.  The  substitution  of  on  for  o  leads  the 
Versionists  to  substitute  "  let  us  have"  instead  of  "we  have 
peace."  "  Alf ord  says  the  manuscript  authority  is  strong 
for  exGo/ievj  but  every  internal  consideration  is  against  it." 
And  we  infer  that  Bishop  Lee  is  of  his  mind. 

Our  readers  may  easily  see  for  themselves  whether  any 
difficult  passage  in  this  great  argument  written  for  the 
Romans  is  made  clearer  because  of  the  Version ;  e.g.^  "  To 
whom  ye  present  yourselves  as  servants  unto  obedience." 
Our  Translators  have  it,  "  as  servants  to  obey."  The  Ver- 
sion reads,  "  that  form  of  teaching  whereunto  ye  were  de- 
livered ;"  the  Translation,  "  that  form  of  teaching  which 
was  delivered  unto  you."  The  former  may  be  more  literal, 
as  some  critics  think,  but  it  is  certain  that  S.  Paul  did  not 
write  so  palpable  an  untruth.  The  un-English  use  of  the 
Greek  article  is  very  confusing  throughout  this  argument. 
**Many  were  dead":  the  many  were  dead.  "Many  were 
made  righteous  ":  the  many  were  made  righteous.    In  what 
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poenble  way  does  the  introduction  of  the  English  article 
^'  the"  help  to  give  clearnefis  to  the  idea  ? 

It  would  occupy  time  to  no  purpose,  to  examine  more 
passages,  wherein  the  changes  are  net  acceptable.  It  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  preference,  or 
taste.  If  £he  Yersionists  had  adhered  to  their  first  rule, 
which  was  '^  to  make  no  changes  that  were  unnecessary," 
there  would  have  been  little  room  for  adverse  criticism. 
But  Bishop  Lee  relates  that  Bishop  EUicott,  when  pre- 
aenting  the  Yersion  to  Convocation,  said,  '^  In  the  Oospels 
are  eight  or  nine  changes  in  every  five  verses,  somewhere 
about  three  in  every  two  verses  bcdng  for  critical  reasons. 
In  the  Epistles  fifteen  changes  for  every  five  verses ;"  about 
two  to  each  verse  for  critical  reasons.  We  are  therefore 
expected  to  receive  as  acceptable  the  idea  that  our  old  Gos- 
pel on  which  all  our  faith  and  hope  are  built,  and  by  which 
our  experiences  have  been  measured,  and  our  lives  ruled, 
needed  revision  on  an  average  in  two  places  in  every  verse. 
And  whilst  the  Yersionisttf  have  been  making  these  thou- 
sand alterations,  they  have  not  increased  its  clearness,  have 
diminished  its  rhythm,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  used,  have 
destroyed  its  claim  to  be  the  vernacular  for  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Tace. 

The  constant  and  apparently  unnecessary  changes  are 
weaiying  and  worrying,  and  accomplish  no  good  purpose 
whatsoever.  Examine  the  very  first  chapter,  8.  Matthew 
i.,  which  is  a  book  of  genealogy.  The  Yersionists  have 
changed  name  after  name — Esrom  to  Hezron,  Aram  to 
Ram,  Naason  to  Nahshon — ^forsooth  to  conform  to  the 
Oreek ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  only  name  of  import- 
ance, Emma/nuel^  they  change  it  to  Immanuel,  in  order  not 
to  conform  it  to  the  Greek.  For  their  own  margin  says, 
"  in  the  Greek,  EwmvamnidP  The  Greek  text,  to  which 
many  of  our  readers  are  accustomed  (Griesbach's),  reads, 
"  until  she  had  brought  forth  \i^rjw8trbom  son."  But  the 
Yersionists  have  it,  "  until  she  had  brought  forth  a  son  ";  a 
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verse  which  should  not  have  been  touched  without  impera- 
tive cause.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  ^^jttst "  Joseph 
should  now  be  known  as;  ^'  rigktsouif^  in  this  particular  refer- 
ence ;  nor  why  it  is  better  to  say,  '^  which  was  spojcen  by 
the  Lord  through  the  Prophet,"  than  '^  of  the  Lord  hy  the 
Prophet;"  unless  indeed  to  debase  the  prophetic  idea  to 
modem  art.  As  if  the  Yoice  of  the  Lord  no  longer  spake 
ly  the  Prophet's  natural  faculties,  but  through  him  as  by 
some  telephonic  utterances.  Worse  than  useless  changes 
these  are ;  mere  critical  niceties,  which  lead  inevitably  to  an 
unsettling  of  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  that  which  they  have  hitherto  believed  to  be  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  quoting  an  opinion  uttered  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  says :  '^  I  quote  the  passage  as  on 
the  ground  of  its  general  force  and  wisdom,  so  especially 
because  I  am  glad  to  refer  to  so  high  an  authority  for  con- 
firmation  of  a  feeling  which  I  myself  experience  strongly 
and  painfully  in  reading  the  Bevised  Version."  The  Arch- 
bishop  (Trench),  speaking  of  the  Version,  uses  the  phrase, 
^^  the  not  unf  requent  sacrifice  of  grace  and  ease  to  the  vigor- 
ous requirements  of  a  literal  accuracy,  pushed  to  a  faulty 
excess."  "  Nay,  more,"  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  adds,  "  in 
some  cases  not  only  grace  and  ease,  but  all  intelligible 
meaning." 

Under  the  shelter  of  such  grave  judgments,  we  may  ven- 
ture our  opinion  that  the  Version,  in  its  present  state,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Translation  of  1611,  is  unacceptable. 

IV.  Its  probable  usefulness. 

The  conscientious  labors  of  so  many  learned  men,  thirty 
in  England  and  eighteen  in  America,  continuous  through 
ten  years,  cannot  fail  of  usefulneas.  Possibly,  the  Authorized 
Translation  might  be  improved  by  revision  in  a  few  texts. 
And  this  Bevision  provides  for  those  improvements.  But, 
as  a  substitute  for  that  which  the  Englishnspeaking  family 
has  reverenced  during  two  hundred  years  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  it  cannot  bo 
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usefol.  Not  only  k  suoh  snbetitation  rendered  impofisible 
by  its  want  of  general  acoeptableneea,  bat  it  will  be  prevented 
by  the  want  of  anthori^  on  the  part  of  thoee  by  whom  it  is 
put  forth. 

When  the  Translation  of  1611  was  issned,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  was  one^  Its  emigrations  had  not  commenced. 
Its  grand  migrations  which  have  distinguished  these  two 
hundred  years,  West,  East,  and  South,  had  only  been  fore- 
shadowed. The  momentous  era  had  indeed  arrived  when 
the  heads  of  the  families  were  about  taking  leave  of  one 
another,  never  to  re-assemble.  Then  the  providence  of 
God  provided,  through  a  pedantic  king  (who  thus  alone  be- 
came ^'  of  blessed  memory"),  that  each  family  should  receive 
from  His  own  Divine  hand,  together  with  its  marching 
orders,  the  Charter  of  Salvation.  'Diat  Charter  was  the 
same  to  every  family.  That  Charter  was  to  be  read  by  all 
aliko,  and  iii  every  land  alike ;  and  was  to  render  the  mother- 
tongue  as  immortal  as  were  the  terms  of  sovereign  mercy 
which  it  conveyed.  The  family  can  never  re-assemble.  The 
authority  which  was  a  symbol  of  its  unity  has  disappeared. 
There  is  not  a  power  on  earth  to  authorize  a  new  English 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Even  were  the  Church  through  all 
its  allied  separations  to  speak  as  one^  and  all  the  Churches 
to  speak  with  it,  .in  the  same  tone,  yet  that  voice  would  not 
carry  authority  to  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family.  There  is  no  possibility  of  agreeing  on  a  new  Eng- 
lish Version,  much  less  of  giving  it  universal  authority. 

There  remains  then  only  that  this  Bevised  Version  shall 
find  its  usefulness  as  a  commentary  on  the  Divine  Word, 
and  a  help  to  students.  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  advice 
to  be  tendered,"  so  speaks  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  and  we 
adopt  part  of  his  thought — "  the  Bevised  Version  is  to  be 
used  in  the  study,  not  at  all  in  the  reading-desk  or  lectern." 
If  used  in  the  pulpit,  except  as  one  uses  the  phrases  of  an 
author,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  bewilder  the  people  ;  they  will 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  God's  Word 
.and  what  is  not ;  and  in  their  bewilderment  will  be  likely 
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to  throw  their  Bible  overboard)  and  their  preacher  after  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  thinks  that  ^' Afl  a  companion  in  the 
study  it  will  be  of  value,  calling  attention  to  passages  of 
donbtfnl  authority,  and  to  the  results  ^of  this  criticism.'" 
This  criticism,  notwithstanding  all  objections  to  the  use  to 
which  they  have  put  it,  as  criticism  has  never  in  the  history 
of  literature  been  more  elaborate  or  laborious.  This  con- 
sensus of  scholars  may  well  take  the  place  of  those  indi- 
vidual criticisms  by  which  youthful  sermonizers,  thouirh 
deficient  In  information,  end^vor  to  amend  the  «Ld  tef t. 
They  may  now  substitute  for  their  own  the  learning  that  is 
profusely  embodied  in  the  Bevised  Version,  But  beyond 
the  facility  thus  given  for  a  certain  measure  of  IkUthoritative 
criticism,  and  beyond  its  true  and  valuable  aid  aa  a  com- 
mentary in  studying  Gk>d'8  Word,  its  usefulness  is  not  ap- 
parent* 

G.  T,  BsDSLU 
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PROFESSOR  GARDINER'S  artide,  "The  New  Te^ 
tament  Revifiion  Again,"  deserves  a  brief  notice  for 
its  conrtesy  and  general  fairness ;  and  beeanse  of  his  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  best  of  onr  Schools  of  the  Prophets: 
where  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  his  opinions  do  not  prevail 
I  want  to  put^^  the  matter  of  least  importance,  namelj,. 
the  strange  mistake  of  my  claiming  Griesbach  and  Porson  as 
advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  1  St.  John  v.  7,  8.  It  is  a 
blunder  so  flagrant  that — ^like  some  people's  extreme  nglinesa 
which  becomes  beantifnl — it  corrects  itself.  Quoting  Fors- 
ter,  whose  alignment  is  largely  against  Porson,  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  mistake  from  the  fact  that  I  wrote  my  article, 
away  from  books,  at  Mount  Desert ;  and  from  memoranda  of 
authorities  made  in  pencil,  in  the  brief  leisure  of  a  bishop's 
life  at  home:  and  I  suppose  the  list  of  vsriters  on  the 
authenticity  became,  in  part,  transformed  into  a  list  of  mp- 
jparieTB  of  it,  by  some  hocus-pocus  which  escaped  my  eye, 
alike  in  the  copy  that  went  to  the  printer  and  in  the  proof 
which  came  back.    One  other  chronological  mistake  the 
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Professor  points  out,  which  I  am  glad  to  rectify.  The 
Curetonian  Syriac  version  is  not  of  the  second  century.  Nor 
do  I  believe  it  is  of  the  Jifth.  It  is  more  correctly,  I  think, 
assigned  to  the  third  century ;  and  if  so,  is  older  than  Aleph 
orB. 

I  greatly  dislike  I'ecurring  again  to  the  Revised  Version. 
Longer  examination  diminishes  and  conceals  ^^  its  many  and 
great  excellencies,"  and  makes  its  defects  more  offensive. 
Certainly  condemnation — of  which  it  gets  much — has  not 
yet  produced  "the  reaction  in  its  favor"  which  the  Pro- 
fessor (shall  I  say  ?)  fears.  And  it  seems  almost  like  the 
cowsLTdic^  that  strikes  a  man  when  he  is  down,  to  speak  any 
more  against  the  B.  Y.;  after  it  has  suffered  what  it  has  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops  Wordsworth,  and  of  Burgon,  Cook, 
Espin,  Trevor,  my  own  cathedral  Chancellor  Dean  et  al.  Its 
chief  wounding  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  house  of  its  friends, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  the  peculiar  processes  of  whose  textual 
criticism  have  amazed  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  Kegius 
Professor.  I  am  on  the  one  hand  glad  that  its  Greek  has 
disturbed  scholars,  and  its  English,  "the  unlearned,"  to  a 
degree  that  seals  its  fate  for  authorized  use.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  long  labor  of  such  learned  men  should  have  failed 
to  produce  what  might  have  been,  but  for  its  wilful  Greek 
and  its  woful  English,  a  valuable  commentary  upon  the 
Kew  Testament. 

But  I  must  notice  some  parts  of  the  Professor's  reply.  In 
dealing  with  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (Person 
and  Griesbach  being  excluded)  the  other  authorities  are  as 
I  have  claimed  them ;  are  not  as  contemptible  as  the  Pro- 
fessor accounts  ;  and  there  are  more  than  I  referred  to.  My 
mild  conclusion  about  the  disputed  words  was :  "  The  final 
decision,  we  think,  will  leave  them  bracketed  in  the  text." 
My  argument  waB  not  from  the  authority  of  any  surviving 
MS8. ;  and  I  relied  largely  on  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  «  TO  ?vr 

1.  Prof.  Qurdiner  says  that  "  8.  Jerome  does  not  give  his 
authority  to  the  passage ;"  and  that  "  the  verse  is  wanting 
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in  tiie  beet  IfSS.  of  S.  Jerome's  version."  And  yet  the 
able  Migne,  editing  Jerome,  says  on  this  verse,  ^'Ita  ad 
literam  tres  qnoqne  nosiri  M8S.  dudum  Iwudaii  hdberU  /" 
and  adds  later  on,  with  a  strong  statement  of  the  grammati- 
cal argument,  '*  at  vero  de  Bteronymiano  ewmpUm^  miror 
qnod  quia  sibi  potmt  persnadere  earn  particolam  testimonio* 
nun  de  oodlo  testantinm  def  nisse." 

3.  The  Montlort  Codex,  which  the  Professor  assigns  to  the 
XY.  centory,  isjpomNy  ai  least  to  be  assigned  to  a  date  as 
«arly  as  the  XIIL  The  passage  was  oertainly  quoted  in  the 
Lateran  Oonncil  in  1216.  Tertollian's  authority  is  to  be 
added  to  Cyprian's,  and  the  Latin  manuscripts  ^  of  La  Cava 
and  Santa  Croce  carry  hsck  the  verse  to  the  TIL  cen- 
tury. 

I  am  content  to  lie  under  the  aecusation  of  a  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  long-cherished  companionship  of  Wake  and 
Seeker  and  Bull  and  Pearson  and  Beveridge  and  Honaley. 
And  as  experts  in  the  study  of  the  internal  evidence  from 


*  A  letter  ftom  a  learned  Ptiest  sad  Pkof essor  spealdng  of  this  vene 
says: 

"  The  critifis.Bajtbat  ao  good  Qxeek  tevt  oontaiiif  t)ie  pesosge.  Tbit 
is  Just  what  I  should  expect,  for  *  *  Euaebius  ol  NicomediaoTerhauled 
the  50  copies  wluch  Eusebius  of  Oesarea  prepared  (under  Constantine's 
order  for  the  Empire)  and  cut  the  passage  out — a  one  thousand  times 
€Mler  task  than  to  foist  H  tn  as  the  critics  are  obliged  to  maintaiii.  He 
could  not  get  at  the  Latin  copies;  and  there  the  African  prelates  found 
it  and  hurled  it  at  the  Arian  King  as  their  be$t  authority." 

Hy  Bey.  Brother  adds  from  Charles  Butler's  Beminiscenoes  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

*'  The  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Terse  are  very  stronj^ 
but  the  admiaaion  of  it  into  the  Ckmfessioa  ot  Faith  presented  by  the 
Cathohc  Bishops  to  HunneHc  the  Vandal  King  is  an  aigomeatof  weight 
in  its  favor.  The  statement  of  it  by  the  Bcfflodniscent  was  allowed  by 
Mr.  Person,  the  late  learned  adversary  of  the  verse,  to  deserve  attention : 
he  promised  the  writer  to  reply  to  it"-«-Butler's  Reminisoences,  Vol.  1. 
23a.  Butler  published  his  Horn  BibUoiB  In  which  he  brought  out  the 
fact  about  the  Bishops  and  Hunneric  in  1709.  The,  date  of  his  oonver- 
sation  with  Person  I  cannot  find.  Person  died  in  1808.  Probably  he 
had  plenty  of  tune  to  answei  it  if  he  could,  but  he  evei  after  held  his 
pesoe. 
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grammatical  constmction,  Middleton  is  certainly  a  matclt 
for  Porson ;  and  Bengel  has  no  saperior. 

In  connection  with  the  concluding  verses  of  S.  Mark 
xvi., J  have  only  to  say  that  Burgon's  monograph,  if  it  is  ^^  & 
curiosity  of  literature,"  is  a  masterpiece  of  well-reasoned  ar- 
gument from  testimony,  which  indicates  alike  the  ability 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  research.  The  Professor'^ 
statement  that  ^^  8.  Jerome  did  not  recognize  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  verses"  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that 
he  inserted  them  in  the  Yulgate. 

The  Professor  thinks  me  unjust  to  the  Bevisers,  in  that 
I  selected  the  texts  from  Dr.  Roberts'  Companion.  I  was 
honestly  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Koberts  put  the  best 
foot  forward ;  and  I  am  sure,  on  further  examination,  that 
while  I  might  easily  find  worse  specimens,  I  could  not  And 
better,  of  the  Bevisers'  work. 

And  again  as  to  the  preponderating  authority  of  Oodex 
Sinaiticns.  The  Professor  makes  a  curious  distinction  be- 
tween Tischendorf  and  the  Bevisers.  Of  the  former  he 
says,  '^  he  very  frequency  rejects  the  readings  of  the  Sina- 
iticns." Of  the  Bevisers  he.  says,  ^'  they  occasionally  set 
aside  the  combined'  authority  of  the  SSnaitic  and  the  Tati- 
can."  I  was  referring  not  to  their  occasional^  but  to  their 
usual,  action.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  Bevisers  have  elevated  the  Sinaitic  a/nd  the  Vatican 
above  all  other  MSS. ;  and  these  HS6.  above  all  other  au- 
thorities. Two  facts,  which  are  I  think  acknowledged,  wilt 
prove  this :  first,  that  Westcott  and  Hort's  text  greatly  iur 
fluenced  the  Bevisers,  and  next  that  Westcott  and  Hort  are- 
ohiefly  controlled  by  Aleph  and  B.  I  might  easily  burthen 
this  paper  with  instances  in  proof.  The  Professor's  special' 
text,  S.  Matt.  xix.  17,  perhaps  was  determined  by  the  aid' 
of  versions,  etc ;  but  it  was  not  determined  wit/umt  the  aid^ 
of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican.  But  a  casual  examination  in  a. 
variorum  Bible  will  I  am  sure  establish  my  statement. 

The  Professor's  closing  paragraph  is  the  only  passage  that 
can  be  faulted  with  unfairness.    He  puts  a  statement  in. 
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qnoUtion-marks — '^  that  text  of  the  New  Teetament  is  to 
be  received,  which  the  Church  has  acknowledged,  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  it  mxj  have  been  the  text  of  the 
original  Apoatolic  writings" — ^not  giving  the  source ;  and^iay* 
ing  that  I  ^^may  not  adopt  the  position"  (which  means  that 
I>erhape  I  may),  ^^  but  as  it  is  adopted  ly  others  and  as  the 
article  naturdly  suggests  its  consideration,"  etc» 

I  am  happy  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  author  of  the  state^ 
meat  in  question.  It  has  not  ^'  the  flavor  of  the  antiquity" 
to  which  I  have  been  used  to  defer.  But  the  first  part  of 
the  statement  is  one  which  every  Catholic  Churchman  ac- 
cepts, as  the  first  and  safest  evidence  of  Canonical  Scriptures, 
^^  that  is  to  be  received,  which  the  Church  has  acknowl- 
edged." It  is  the  ground  of  the  YI.  article.  It  is  very 
plainly  accepted  by  the  Professor,  in  dealing  with  8.  John 
viii.,  11.  It  is  destroyed,  I  know,  by  the  Revised  Version  of 
2  S.  TinL  iii.  16,  which  leaves  any  man  free  to  make  his  own 
Canon.  But  no  man  can  settle  the  Canon  of  Scripture  with* 
out  it,  and  certainly  the  insertion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews  and  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  into  the  sacred  Canon  are 
of  more  importance,  than  certain  verses  in  the  Epistle  of  S. 
John  and  in  the  Gospel  according  to  8.  John  and  S.  Mark. 
And  these  are  in  the  Canon,  heccmse  the  Church  acknowl- 
edges them.  I  am  sorry  for  anybody  who  added  *'  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  the  text  of  the 
original  Apostolic  writings ;"  and  I  am  still  sorrier  if  the 
Professor  imagined  the  addition;  and  in  an  article  of  other- 
wise conspicuous  courtesy  and  fairness,  implies  that  I  mayy 
or  that  otiiers  do,  adopt  a  position  so  untenable,  so  uncatho- 
lie,  and  so  absurd. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  appeal  from  Professor 
Gkurdiner  in  the  Ckurek  Ileview  for  January,  to  Professor 
Oardiner  in  the  JBOUatheoa  Sacra  for  July.  I  cordially 
accept  his  statement :  ^  On  simple  literary  grounds  we  do 
not  believe  it  [the  R  Y.]  will  ever  be  allowed  to  replace 
the  great  classic  of  the  English  language,  while  nearly  the 
same  verdict  is  likely  to  be  rendered  also  on  devotional 
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grounds  f '  and,  interchanging  mw)h  for  sometkmff — a  oase,  I 
tMnk,  of  rrvutatis  mutandis — I  Bhould  write  his  sentence  (on 
page  874  BibUoiheca  Sacra  for  July),  ^^  So^nethmg  (not 
rmM)  has  been  excellently  done,  which  will  help  materially 
to  a  ri^ht  understanding  of  the  sacred  word;  bnt  muok 
(not  Bomeihmg)  has  been  left  nndone  that  onght  to  have 
been  done,  and  (more)  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
done." 

Wm.  Obobwsll  Doakb. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  AND   ITS   FUTURE   IN 

AMERICA. 


THE  miflBing  link  between  earth  and  heaven  in  art  ig 
mndc.  Painting  may  be  sengnal  and  yet  tmly  of 
the  fine  arts,  scnlptnre  may  be  lewd  and  yet  a  child  of  the 
Muses,  bnt  mnsic  can  scarce  speak  its  native  tongue  and 
suggest  a  thought  which  angels  might  not  hear  and  lovingly 
answer.  The  cancan  may  be  accompanied  by  muMc,  as  a 
pure  soul  may  be  held  in  the  forceful  arms  of  foul  associa- 
tions ;  but  devil's  anthems  to  be  homelike  must  be  discord- 
ant, and  to  that  it  comes  in  the  end ;  sensual  sounds  by 
natural  development  become  discords. 

The  composer  who  sinks  so  low  as  to  seek  to  degrade  this 
art  to  a  base  or  sensual  service  fails  of  any  lasting  hold  upon 
fame  or  love.  He  stands  at  a  distance  below  Mendelssohn 
and  infinitely  removed  from  Handel.  While  art  in  other 
departments  amasses  fortunes  and  satisfies  ambition  and  en- 
slaves even  genius,  though  prostituted  to  the  basest  uses, 
they  fsal  who  seek  to  drag  sounds  accordant  with  angelic 
natmes  through  the  mire  of  earth-bom  passions.  Music, 
the  language  of  immortals,  celestial  music,  its  mysterious 
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movements  accord  with  and  may  reveal  the  tme  relations  of 
allthingsl  Man  in  a  fallen  state  may  catch  and  imitate  some- 
thing of  this  highest  art  which  baffles  his  ingenuity  and 
surpasses  his  powers,  but  its  fullest  revelations  are  only 
possible  where  in  realms  transcending  space  and  time  it 
throbs  through  all  sentient  being  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
everlasting  love  of  God. 

Divine  in  its  origin,  it  naturally  inspires  us  to  noble 
duties,  to  reverence  and  devotion.  We  believe  in  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  of  which  Dryden  eloquently  sang : 

"From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began. 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay  ,. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  hig^ 
Arise!  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  diy 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap 
And  Music's  power  obey. 
Prom  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Mao." 

In  proportion  as  the  loftiest,  most  sacred  and  most  poetic 
^conceptions  of  music  are  cherished  will  be  the  excellence  of 
the  American  church  music  of  the  future. 

Holding  with  th^  Scriptures  and  as  consonant  with 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  that  at  the  Creation  the 
"morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
jBhouted  for  joy,"  we  believe  also  with  the  classic  Plutarch 
that  while  useful  in  purifying,  regulating  and  harmonizing 
the  human  soul,  the  highest  purpose  of  music  is  the  offering 
of  praise  to  the  Divine  Being. 

Spiritual  song  and  angelic  and  Divine  life  are  revealed 
dose  to  our  mundane  being,  so  that,  notwithstanding  our 
material  environments,  God  is  not  very  far  from  each  one  of 
us.    Around  this  dim  and  disordered  world  music  is  sofuod- 
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ing  from  the  stars,  and  the  aocompanying  voices  are  those  of 
^e  sons  of  God. 

!Not  matter  merely  moYod,  by  soulless  laws  and  forces,  bnt 
ciTcamambient  sool-Iif e  is  disclosed,  realm  on  realm  of  spir- 
itual being,  all  centering  in  Qod.  Not  a  spiiitnall  j  void  and 
lifeless  universe  is  this ;  not  a  reign  of  mere  law  with  motion 
in  fixed  orbits,  and  exact,  remorseless  forces;  not  a  series  of 
mathematically  inevitable  processes  alone ;  but  a  world  with 
attendant  spiritual  life,  a  universe  replete  with  expressive 
music,  rousing  Qod's  sentient  sons  to  responsive  songs  of 
praise.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  "  in  that 
^  their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands  and  their  speech  to 
the  ends  of  the  world.*' 

First  heard  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Crea- 
tion, the  song  has  sounded  on  until,  at  Christ's  advent, 
clouds  open  and  mortal  ears  are  quickened  to  hear  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,  with  the  announcing  angel,  now 
^celebrating  the  laying  of  the  Everlasting  Comer-stone,  tlie 
birthday  of  the  re-creation.  It  is  a  sublime  thought,  a  uni- 
verse  vocal  with  the  praise  of  God  from  planets  and  stars 
and  systems  as  well  as  from  the  answering  voices  of  the  sons 
of  God 

This  assertion  of  the  connection  of  music  and  worship  in 
the  on-going  of  the  universe  Is  apparently  much  older  than 
the  most  ancient  literature.  Sages  among  Chaldeans,  Baby- 
lonians and  Egyptians,  whose  systems  of  music,  worship 
and  astronomy  were  the  result  of  traditions  and  of  long  con- 
templation, re-affirm  the  ancient  idea  that  the  motions  of  all 
heavenly  bodies  are  regulated  by  musical  intervals  and  that 
•thus  they  make  everlasting  harmony.  The  music  of  the 
"ever-during^  spheres  is  no  poetic  figment.  Originally 
Asiatic,  it  passed  later  with  many  principles  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  by  way  of  Phcsnicia  and  Egypt  into  Greece, 
and  became  part  of  the  ancient  thought  and  worship  of 
Europe. 

The  doctrine  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  was  accepted, 
according  to  Plutarch,  by  all  the  philosophers ;  "  for  the 
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universe,"  say  they,  ^^  was  framed  and  constituted  by  its 
author  on  the  principle  of  music."  Why  then  does  not  the 
ear  perceive  the  resounding  song  of  t^  morning  stars? 
Because,  was  the  reply  of  classic  philosophers,  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  concussion  of  the  air,  or  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  stars  or  the  delicacy  of  their  music,  for  receiving  which, 
the  ears  of  mortals  are  not  adapted.  As  in  many  instances, 
ancient  philosophers,  ignorant  of  the  Baconian  method 
and  of  our  latest  ejqperimental  processes,  here  reach  conclu- 
sions resembling  those  of  Helmholtz  and  Tyndall  and  the 
inductions  of  modem  science.  According  to  the  Greek 
Archytas,  our  ears  are  like  narrow-necked  phials  into  which, 
if  you  pour  too  rapidly,  nothing  will  come.  The  relation  be- 
tween slow  vibrations  or  movements  and  a  low  note,  or  be- 
tween rapid  movement  and  high  pitch  was  anciently  imder- 
stood.  Nicomachus,  treating  of  the  scale,  gives  the  lowest 
note  to  Saturn,  because  of  his  apparently  slow  movement 
and  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  while  the  highest  note 
(as  with  the  shortest  string  of  the  lyre)  was  ascribed  to  the 
moon  as  nearest  to  the  earth  and  apparently  fleet  of  move- 
ment. The  telescope  annihilates  distance ;  the  microscope 
reveals  marvels  of  beauty  and  utility  all  about  us.  If  there 
is  a  medium,  however  ethereal,  sufiSdent  for  waves  of  light, 
must  not  motion  through  it  produce  sound  waves  or  vibra- 
tions of  sound  ?  As  there  is  a  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  light  from  distant  stars,  is  it  not  probable,  nay,  in  the 
light  of  modem  discovery,  certain,  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  sound  ?  The  fact  that  the 
ear  is  dull  of  hearing  is  no  proof  that  by  inventions  already 
suggested  or  by  the  nobler  powers  of  the  spiritual  body, 
the  soul  may  not  become  conscious  of  glorious  sound  which 
as  yet  mortal  ear  hath  not  heard  nor  mortal  heart  conceived. 
The  Egyptians  ascribed  twenty-eight  notes  to  the  universe,. 
that  being  the  number  of  notes  in  the  scale ;  while,  in 
ancient  treatises,  mathematics  and  astronomy  are  so  mingled 
with  statements  as  to  music  that  he  must  study  them  who 
would  possess  all  the  treasures  of  thought  and  speech  con- 
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• 
ceming  melody  and  harmony  and  symphony.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  lack  of  such  research  that  led  De  Quincey  to  won- 
der that  npon  a  subject  so  sublime  as  music  there  had  been 
so  few  worthy  utterances.  Without  such  researcli,  how 
marvelously  has  Shakespeare  caught  and  reproduced  this 
ancient  thought  in  the  familiar  but  exquisite  lines : 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heayen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold;  J 

There's  not  the  BmaUeet  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cberubims. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it*' 

Pythagoras  held  that  the  glorious  sounds  were  audible  only 
to  the  gods ;  and  Milton  but  re-echoes  a  sentiment  seem- 
ingly as  old  as  human  thought,  when  he  speaks  of  the  starry 

sphere  of  planets 

**  yet  regular 
Then  most  regular  when  most  irregular  they  seem; 
And  in  their  motions,  harmony  divine 
80  smooths  her  channing  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted." 

Music  and  worship  then  were  divinely  married  in  the  temple 
of  the  universe.  From  the  first  Scripture  utterances  con- 
cerning music  to  the  last,  the  lesson  is  the  same.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  worship  by  means  of  adoring  music  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  saintly  soul  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh  ;  not  feeling  solely ;  for  although,  as  music  is  the 
idealized  language  of  the  emotions,  some  of  its  votaries  have 
asserted  that  feeling  is  that  into  which  all  else  fades  in  the 
future  life ;  yet  there  is  clearly  narrated  the  continuance 
and  enlargement  of  thought  as  well.  "  Thou  art  worthy !" 
is  the  acclaim  of  the  redeemed,  '^  for  thou  hast  ransomed  us 
out  of  every  kit^om  and  people."  History  is  revived 
while  emotion  and  adoring  song  accompany  the  most  ele- 
vated  use  of  knowledge  and  express  the  loftiest  achievements 
of  thought.  Thus  as  earth's  history  opens  with  celestial 
music,  when  morning  stars  together  hymn  its  advent  and 
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» 
sons  of  God  responsiye  shout  their  joy,  it  is  also  revealed 

that  it  will  close  with  a  doxology :  "  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 

sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  them  that  had  gottei^  the 

victory ;  and  they  sang  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb.< 

After  these  things,  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 

heaven  saying,  Alleluia!    And  a  voice  came  out  of  the 

throne  saying.  Praise  our  God !" 

From  the  earliest  times  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
have  advanced  hand  in  hand.  If  to  the  hymn  of  creation 
planetary  systems  sounded  their  accompaniment,  a  union 
not  less  significant  is  seen  in  the  whole  musical  history  of 
our  race  between  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  If  the 
voice  and  vocal  music  were  among  the  earliest  means  of  ex- 
pressing emotion  and  passion,  so  at  the  dawn  of  the  arts, 
where  Tubal  Cain  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
braes  and  iron,  there  stands  his  brother  Jubal  as  "  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ."  Stringed  and 
wind  instruments  are  thus  designated ;  for  while  the  word 
organ  is  used  from  earliest  times  in  the  Bible,  the  instru- 
ment intended  (as  where  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  "  Praise 
Him  on  the  strings  and  pipes!")  is  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  later  several  pipes  extending  to  an  octave  or  two,  joined 
together,  to  be  held  in  the  hands  and  played  by  fingers  and 
lips. 

Although  the  Egyptians  had  a  limited  but  suggestive  form 
of  keyboard  and  although  their  hydraulic  organ,  admired 
by  the  Greeks,  was  quite  like  a  Yankee  notion  in  its  clever 
construction  and  use  of  water  in  regulating  the  pressure  of 
air  from  the  bellows,  yet  it  was  of  very  small  capacity.  The 
primitive  organ  is  seen  in  representations  of  the  heathen 
god  Pan ;  and  Raphael  has  portrayed  S.  Cecilia,  "  inventress 
of  the  vocal  frame,"  holding  the  pandean  pipes  as  the 
Christian  patroness  of  musics 

As  the  earliest  musical  progress  was  in  the  Orient  and 
in  Egypt,  the  Jews  may  have  brought  instniments  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  use  from  Egypdan  boiklage  to  be  con. 
secrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.    The  Te  Deum,  which 
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celebrated  their  trinmphant  passage  of  the  I2ed  Sea,  was 
**  sung  by  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel ;"  and  while  the 
last  notes  of  lofty  praise  were  yet  sonnding,  Miriam  the 
Prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  and 
Miriam  answered  them,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously  V^  Besounding  from  camp  and  taber- 
nacle during  their  wanderings,  songs  of  praise  were  to  find 
their  highest  form,  when,  after  the  Promised  Land  was 
gained,  the  temple  was  reared,  to  be  the  ever-memorable 
abode  of  worship  and  music.  As  the  simple  oi^n  of  Jubal 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  modem  magnificent  dmrch 
organ,  so  some  lineal  descendant  of  his  harp  soothed  the 
madness  of  Saul  and  was  a  vehicle  of  the  inspiration  of 
David;  while  the  ideal  Munich  its  primitive  fortn  dimly  fore- 
shadowed is  found  now  in  that  most  popular  instrument  of 
our  time  which  with  reverberating  strings  and  brilliant  key- 
board adorns  almost  every  American  home. 

For  the  temple's  service,  the  inspired  Psalms  and  their 
instrumental  accompaniments  were,  it  would  seem,  alike 
composed  under  Divine  guidance.  Members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  selected  by  the  Psalmist  to  praise  Jehovah  upon 
instruments,  and  a  great  musical  college  was  thus  founded. 
It  consisted  of  four  thousand  musicians,  of  whom  nearly 
three  htmdred  were  "  cunning"  performers,  capable  of  edu- 
cating the  remainder.  They  were  divided  into  bands  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
performers,  each  band  being  under  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
petent conductor.  Asaph  and  other  leaders,  it  appears  from 
the  statements  in  the  iBfteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of 
First  Clironicles,  marked  the  time  by  sounding  thfe  cynibals : 
the  singers  goin^  before,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  and  these 
performers  upon  instruments,  following;  in  the  midst,  were 
damsels  playing  upon  the  timbrels.  So  from  th6  Sixty-eightli 
Psalm  and  othet  liassages  we  infer  that  both  sexes  pi^tici- 
pated  and  that  Voices  of  singinir-nien  and  singfng-woinen, 
accompanied  with  many  liundrcds  of  instruirieilts;  made  up 
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the  mighty  chorus  of  the  temple  service.  Stored  in  its 
treasury,  it  is  said,. were  various  trumpets  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  with  some  fifty  thousand  harps, 
psalteries  and  other  like  instruments.  So  musical  were  the 
IDcople  that  joyous  songs  were  heard  at  weddings  and 
festivals,  and  wailing  dirges  sobbed  in  responsive  sorrow 
over  the  loved  remains  of  the  departed. 

The  art  had  its  highest  culture  and  use  in  connection  witli 
woi-ship.  David,  welcomed  with  jubilant  songs  after  his 
early  and  memorable  victory,  became  the  inspired  master  of 
sacred  compositions  so  cherished  that  the  chants  which  he 
composed  and  dedicated  to  his  singers  and  minstrels,  sung 
in  the  temple  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  resounded  from  age 
to  age  even  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple^ 
and  again  at  the  signal  victory  of  the  Maccabean  Army,  and 
not  improbably  when  "  great  David's  greater  Son"  fulfilled 
all  righteousness  by  frequenting  the  temple's  courts.  Perhaps 
its  traces  linger  yet  in  synagogues  and  in  Christian  chants 
and  ancient  hymns. 

To  the  attempts  to  prove  that  a  musical  service  of  wor- 
ship is  divinely  ordered  because  of  the  Divine  ordering  of 
the  temple  service,  it  is  often  replied  that  the  temple  and 
its  service  have  passed  away. 

Synagogues  exist  now  as  of  old,  and  although  a  musical 
service  with  chant  and  hymn  and  anthem  seems  inseparably 
associated  with  Hebrew  worship,  yet  it  is  agreed  that  the 
service  of  the  synagogue  was  not  of  Divine  appointment. 

But  music  and  worship  need  for  their  union  no  such  for- 
mal argument  or  literal  sanction ;  that  union  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things,  has  its  recognition  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  burden  of  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  felt 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  proclaimed  in  the  highest 
efiorts  of  art,  and  is  to  be  realized  in  heaven. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  character  of  the 
musical  instruments  known  to  the  ancients  and  especially  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  with  a  bv>dy  of  four  thonsai^d  trained 
musicians,  with  a  collection  at  the  temple  of  tens  of  thousands 
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of  instnunents,  with  singing-men  and  singing-women  and 
"  CTuming''  leaders  and  inspired  composers,  teachers  and  di- 
rectors and  a  song-loving  people,  let  who  can  beliere  that 
their  mnsic  was  enriched  by  no  harmony  and  consisted  only 
•of  melody  or  notes  in  unison. 

Of  Egypt,  whence  they  came  ont  a  musical  people,  Plato 
tells  us  in  his  Laws  that  the  same  sacred  hymns  were  sung 
for  thousands  of  years.  Egyptian  harps  had  several  octaves 
of  strings.  Drop  such  an  instrument  accidentally,  and 
inevitably  the  sounds  would  suggest  concords. 

God  gives  human  voices  in  different  parts,  treble,  alto, 
tenor,  bass,  calling  for  harmony.  The  wind  sighing  in  an 
Aolian  harp  or  sweeping  through  a  forest  tells  of  more  than 
melody.  On  every  hand  in  nature,  from  the  first,  elements 
of  harmony  proclaim  their  presence  to  the  sensitive  musical 
ear.  And  if  the  ear  and  brain  be  now  more  highly  devel- 
oped, the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Wliile 
the  ancients  had,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  no  such  melody  as  the 
aria,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  no  such  har- 
mony as  that  of  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  they  had,  we 
may  believe,  the  rudiments  of  both.  I  have  always  found 
it  difficult  to  credit  the  statements  reiterated  by  so  many 
musical  authorities,  that  the  ancients  possessed  melody  but 
not  harmony.  As  Ritter  traces  clearly  modem  harmony  to 
its  source,  so  Chappell,  to  whom  I  am  herein  also  indebted, 
is  convincing  as  to  the  existence  of  ancient  harmony.  From 
Egypt,  where  ancient  instruments  and  musicians  are  so  mar- 
velously  portrayed,  he  gives  many  interesting  instances  and 
illustrations.  Harps  and  pipes  with  many  notes  and  so  held 
and  played,  it  is  said,  as  of  necessity  to  make  harmony ;  the 
hydraulic  organ  with  keyboard ;  the  evident  cultivation  of 
music  for  worship  and  social  life;  the  representation  cf 
fourteen  performers  making  up  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
establishment  of  an  Egyptian  gentleman  of  the  older  times ; 
the  curious  caricatures  in  which  Bameses  the  king,  as  a  noble 
lion,  leads  with  the  lyre,  while  one  courtier  figures  as  a 
clumsy  crocodile  playing  a  sort  of  guitar,  another  as  a  seem- 
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ingly  deceitful  and  slinking  animal  playing  the  double-pipes^ 
and  the  fourth  member  of  the  quartette,  awkward  and  lum- 
bering, as  a  donkey  with  enormous  ears,  performs  subservi- 
ently bass  to  the  king's  treble — from  this  and  much  more, 
Chappell  reaches  his  conclusion.  In  answer  to  the  question. 
Did  the  ancients  practice  harmony  ?  he  says,  "  Undoubtedly 
they  did,  even  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Pyramids ;. 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  a  mathematical  certainty," 

Kecalling  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  there 
is  much  to  strengthen  the  conclusion.  The  declaration  of 
Aristotle  in  his  thirty-ninth  Book  of  Problems  is  explicit : 
"  All  consonances  are  more  pleasing  than  simple  sounds  'y 
the  sweetest  is  the  octave."  Such  figures  of  speech  as  the 
following  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
harmony  as  well  as  with  the  clear  movement  of  melody.  In 
the  second  book  of  his  Republic  Cicero  writes :  "  For  as  in 
strings  or  pipes,  so  in  vocal  music,  a  certain  consonance  is  to 
be  maintained  out  of  different  sounds,  which,  if  changed  or 
made  discrepant,  educated  ears  cannot  endure ;  and  as  this 
consonance,  arising  from  the  control  of  different  voices,  is 
yet  proved  to  be  concordant  and  agreeing,  ^,  out  of  the 
highest,  the  lowest,  the  middle,  and  the  intermediate  orders 
of  men,  as  in  sounds,  tJie  state  becomes  of  accord  through 
the  controlled  relation  and  by  the  agreen^nt  of  dissimilar 
ranks ;  and  that  which  in  music  is  by  musicians  called  har- 
mony,  the  same  is  concord  in  a  state."  Seneca  thus  alludes 
to  the  mental  influence  of  music  in  portions  of  hsa  eighty- 
fourth  and  eighty-eighth  Epistle :  ^^  When  the  array  of  singers 
has  filled  up  every  passage  between  the  seats  in  lihe  amphi- 
theater, when  the  audience  part  is  girt  round  by  trumpeters,, 
and  all  kinds  of  pipes  and  other  instruments  have  sounded 
in  concert  from  the  stage,  out  of  these  differing  sounds  is 
harmony  produced.  Thus  would  I  have  it  with  our  minds." 
"  You  teach  how  voices  high  and  low  mal^e  harmony  to- 
gether, how  concord  may  arise  from  strings  of  varying; 
sounds ;  teach  rather  how  my  mind  may  be  in  concord  witb 
itself  and  my  thoughts  be  far  from  discord." 
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Miisic  and  worship  of  old  were  aeaociated  not  only  with 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  voices  and  of  instnunents,  but 
also  with  the  movement  of  hnman  forms  and  with  the  light 
of  sacrificial  fires  and  feasts  with  pyrotechnical  display :  so 
that,  shonld  we  have  the  color  symphonies  and  motion  sym- 
phonies which  art  prophets  promise,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  definitions  of  musical  terms  among  the  Greeks,  like 
their  musical  scales  and  their  use  of  music,  differ  widely 
from  oure.  The  orator,  as  we  all  know,  took  his  note, 
^'  tibiis  dextris  et  sinistris,"  from  the  musician,  and  intoned 
rather  than  spoke  his  oration.  You  may  hear  something 
of  the  same  sort  among  preachers  in  Wales,  or  in  the  preach- 
ing tone  into  which,  despite  his  disapprobation  of  music,  a 
good  Friend  preacher  often  falls.  Symphony  was  the  ex- 
pression for  concords,  while  harmony  included  both  theory 
and  practice,  both  poetry  and  its  musical  accompaniment. 
Melody  witli  the  Greeks  indicated  inflections  or  undulations 
of  the  voice,  whether  in  speech  or  rhythm ;  music  included 
the  science  of  numbers,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  so 
much  of  education  as  to  be  called  the  cyclopedia  of  knowl- 
edge.  The  young  Greek  was  taught  music  that  he  might 
learn  also  obedience,  since  in  melody,  harmony  or  symphony, 
all  is  disordered  and  displeasing  unless  the  laws  ordained  of 
Gt)d  are  faithfully  followed.  Plato  held  that  the  influence 
of  music  in  the  education  of  youths  was  as  a  gale  bearing 
from  all  sides  health  from  blessed  regions  and  wafting  them 
on  imperceptibly  from  boyhood  into  a  likeness  and  love  and 
sympathy  with  all  fair  and  right  reason ;  since  more  than  all 
Uiings  does  it  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
soul,  bearing  along  with  it  the  love  and  perception  of  beauty 
and  order  and  rhythm  in  whatever  forms  presented.  Some 
years  since,  one  of  our  greatest  American  scholars,  in  com- 
menting upon  Plato's  conceptions,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  music,  since  it  is  not  only  the 
most  perfect  of  the  arts  but  the  most  spiritual  of  the  sciences^ 
belonging  to  the  three  grand  departments  of  knowledge. 
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pervading  alike  the  physical,  the  metaphysical  and  the 
mathematical,  and  being  in  close  alliance  with  the  believing 
spirit ;  so  that  the  neglect  of  music  as  an  art  and  as  a  science 
is,  he  exclaimed,  "  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our 
modem  system  of  early  education ;  and  we  do  verily  believe 
that  if  the  time  occupied  with  puerile  Peter  Parley  treatises 
on  natural  theology  was  devoted  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  it 
would  furnish  to  our  children  a  far  more  effectual  security 
against  infidelity ;  for  whatever  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
believing  heart  precludes  those  objections  from  ever  obtain- 
ing an  effectual  lodgment  in  the  soul."  Among  the  ancients 
music  found  alike  its  earliest  and  its  noblest  use,  as  we  have 
intimated,  in  connection  with  worship.  The  severe  chant, 
the  more  melodious  hymns  or  prayers  and  the  dirges  and 
choral  songs,  all  were  sacred  to  religion.  According  to 
Plutarch,  the  art  at  first  subserved  only  religious  purposes. 
"Theaters  were  unknown  and  music  consisted  of  those 
sacred  strains  which  were  employed  in  the  temple  as  a  means 
of  paying  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being."  Anacharsis  the 
younger,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Greece,"  written  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  states  of  the  sacred  hymns 
«ung  by  choruses  of  youths,  '^  that  they  are  so  harmonious, 
and  so  well  seconded  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  as  frequently 
to  draw  tears  from  the  greater  part  of  the  audience." 

But  the  music  of  the  past  is  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

The  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  deluge  of  bar- 
baric invasion,  would  have  whelmed  it  utterly  but  for  the 
Christian  Church.  From  ancient  shrines  and  synagogues, 
irom  the  temple  and,  as  we  love  to  think,  supremely  from 
the  *^  hallel "  or  paschal  hymn  sung  by  the  Redeemer  with 
his  disciples  at  the  last  supper,  primitive  Christianity  caught 
np  and  perpetuated  the  faint  and  fading  sounds  of  sacred 
melody.  Pliny  in  his  well-known  letters  speaks  of  the 
hymns  which  Christians  sang  to  Christ  as  God.  Eusebius 
writes  that  "there  was  one  common  consent  in  chanting 
forth  the  praises  of  God.  The  performance  of  the  music 
was  exact,  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  decent  and  majestie. 
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and  there  was  a  place  appointed  for  those  who  sang  psalms, 
for  youths  and  virgins,  old  men  and  young." 

At  Milan,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  rose  the 
school  of  Ambrose.  He  collated  or  composed  hymns  and 
tunes  and  fixed,  it  i&  supppsed,  the  four  diatonic  scales 
called  the  Ambrosian  ecclesiastical  keys.  His  friend  Au- 
gustine^ after  hearing  the  music  in  his  church,  exclaimed, 
"  The  voices  flowed  in  at  my  ears ;  truth  was  distilled  into 
my  heart,  and  the  emotions  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet 
tears  of  joy.''  The  close  of  the  sixth  century  was  made 
musically  memorable  from  the  more  extended  and  enduring 
•efforts  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  added  four  more  scales 
and  his  Gregorian  chant,  laboring  ardently  for  musical  edu- 
•cation  and  progress.  Schools  in  which  music  was  taught 
were  rapidly  established  in  all  parts  of  western  Christendom. 
The  biographer  of  Gr^ory  declares  that  of  all  unpromis- 
ing pupils  the  Gtiuls  and  Germans  were  the  worst ;  ^^  their 
rough  voices  roaring  like  thunder  are  not  capable  of  soft 
modulations ;  for  their  throats,  hardened  by  drink,  cannot 
execute  with  flexibility  what  a  tender  melody  requires ;  their 
tones  are  Uke  the  rumbling  of  a  baggage  wagon  jolting 
down  a  motmtain;  instead  of  touching  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  they  only  revolt  them." 

pharlemagne,  as  the  eighth  century  was  closing,  rose  to 
become  the  great  patron  of  music ;  but  still  the  singing  was 
in  unison,  and  simple  melody  was  the  substance  of  the  music 
cultivated.  True,  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  friend  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  had  written  of  harmony  as  the  unison  of  simul- 
taneous sounds,  and  gives  rules  for  the  use  of  harmony. 
Lines  for  musical  notation  were  gradually  introduced,  in- . 
struments  were  improved,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  tenth  | 
century  harmony  was  brought  into  use  by  the  good  Flemish 
monk  Hucbald. 

But  we  may  not  follow  further  in  this  paper  the  growth, 
from  its  sacred  cradle  upward,  of  modem  music,  which  is 
peculiarly  the  child  of  the  Church.  There  was  an  early 
protest  against  it  from  a  non-Protestant  source.    Pope  John 
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XXII*,  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1332,  writes  as  deeply  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  ''  are  captivated  with  the  new  notes^ 
and  new  measures  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  and 
would  rather  have  their  ears  tickled  with  semibreves  and 
minims  and  such  frivolous  inventions  than  hear  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  chant."  The  great  Beformei*  later  on  was  of 
a  different  mind,  declaring  that  by  the  Gospel,  art  should 
not  be  banished  as  some  zealots  desired,  for  all  arts  and 
principally  music  should  be  seen  in  the  service  of  Ilim  who- 
gave  and  created  them ;  since,  as  His  greatest  gift,  music 
sets  the  soul  at  rest  and  places  it  in  a  most  happy  mood,, 
thus  proving  that  ^^  the  demon  who  creates  such  sad  sorrows 
and  ceaseless  torments  retires  as  fast  before  music  as  before 
divinity."  "  It  is  beneficial,"  continues  Luiher,  "  to  keep 
youth  in  the  continual  practice  of  this  art.  A  schoolmaster 
must  know  how  to  sing,  otherwise  I  do  not  respect  him." 
With  a  musical  education  and  a  musical  ear,  he  felt  that  not 
only  church  doctrine,  discipKne  and  morals,  but  that  churchi 
music  also  needed  a  reformation.  His  opinion  of  the  old 
church  music  as  rendered  by  drowsy  monks  and  choristers 
found  vent  in  the  characteristic  explosion,  that  it  was  ^'  a 
dismal  ass's  bray."  He  was  untiringly  devoted  to  translat- 
ing and  collating  suitable  hymns  and  tunes.  Words  and 
music  of  his  own  composition  have  come  down  to  us,  such 
as  the  noble  hymn,  '^  Ein'  f este  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  He 
demanded  that  the  words  ^^  be  worthily  expressed,  not  bab- 
bled or  drawled,  and  that  the  masses  join  in  the  singing  and 
pay  devout  attention."  What  a  sententious  summary  for 
congregational  singing  I  Luther  was  also  right  in  attaching 
great  importance  to  the  words  and  thoughts  of  hymns  and 
also  to  the  popular  character  of  the  music  For  the  Kef- 
ormation  as  a  popular  movement  demanded  that  its  hynms 
and  tunes,  like  its  translation  of  the  Bible,  should  be  so 
rendered  as  to  be  ^^  understanded  of  the  people." 

The  chorale  was  a  combination  both  of  the  old  Gregorian 
and  Ambrosian  tone  and  also  secular  melody  and  harmony. 
By  degrees  the  sacred  song  of  the  Protestant  churches  takes 
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on  its  distinctive  and  popular  character,  simple  secular  tunes 
as  well  as  old  hymn  tunes  being  often  adopted  or  adapted. 
A  great  step  forward  was  made  by  assigning  to  the  people 
the  treble  as  the  more  distinct  and  leading  part,  while 
other  voices,  until  the  organ  came  into  general  use,  sang  the 
chords  or  harmony. 

Luther  had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  and  wrote  the  pre- 
face of  the  first  Protestant  hymnal,  put  forth  in  1524  by 
John  Walter.  Lucas  Osiander  rendered  great  service  in 
1586  by  his  book  of  ^'  fifty  spiritual  songs  and  psalms  set  in 
counterpoint  for  four  voices  in  such  wise  that  a  Christian 
congregation  may  join  in  the  singing  throughout."  ^'I 
know  well  that  composers  are  in  the  habit  of  assigning  the 
chorale  to  the  tenor ;  but  if  this  be  done,  the  chorale  or  tune 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  among  the  other  parts,  the 
common  people  cannot  tell  what  psalm  it  is  nor  join  in  the 
singing.  For  this  reason  I  have  placed  the  chorale  in  the 
treble,  so  that  it  shall  be  recognized  distinctly  and  every  lay 
member  can  sing  too."  In  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  are 
found  in  general  use.  Brought  in  with  the  Reformation 
wave  from  Germany,  they  bore  with  them  German  chorales' 
and  other  grand  old  tunes  vastly  superior  to  much  of  our 
modern  sentimental  or  machine-made  ecclesiastical  music. 
This  power  of  music  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  has  made 
it,  in  all  great  popular  religious  movements,  the  prevailing 
element  in  both  public  and  social  or  family  worship.  At 
the  Reformation,  &e  singing  of  psalms,  begun  in  one  church 
in  London,  ^*  did  quickly  spread  itself  not  only  through  the 
city,  but  sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross  there  will  be  six  thou- 
sand people  singing  together."  Genius,  whether  that  of  a 
great  composer  or  of  common  sense — which  Guizot  has 
called  the  genius  of  humanity — catching  and  making  vocal 
the  aspirations  of  the  popular  heart,  gives  us  ^'  volk"  song ; 
and  the  best  chorales,  in  clear  and  simple  tones  of  regular 
cadence  and  movement,  but  of  tender  and  melting  or  of  rous- 
ing and  inspiring  power,  may  well  be  called  Christian  "  folk" 
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fiong.  The  word  chorale^  a  modification  of  the  word  choruSy 
suggests  in  its  Greek  derivation  a  vast  volume  of  simple 
measured  melody  grandly  accompanied.  Should  the  science 
of  music  become  so  advanced  that  musical  phrases,  like  the 
root  forms  of  words,  will  disclose  history,  ties  of  lineage  per- 
haps may  then  be  traced  between  the  Greek  chorus  and  the 
German  chorale  or  between  the  song  of  bondsmen  in  Egypt 
and  the  weird  hymns  of  bondsmen  in  America.  Who  has 
heard  the  resounding  plantation  chorus,  "  Tell  ole  Pharaoh, 
let  my  people  go !"  without  a  mysterious  feeling  that  the 
refrain  was  much  older  than  our  late  "  patriarchal  institu- 
tion" ?  Many  such  tunes,  if  rude  in  form,  have  the  rare 
merit  of  naturalness  and  are  full  of  power  and  pathos.  The 
defect  which  strikes  the  ear  is  often  that  of  unskilled  render- 
ing. The  vociferous  plantation  bawler  who,  when  checked, 
uttered  the  answer,  "  The  good  book  says,  SMard  be  Thy 
name,"  but  expressed  the  apparent  sense  of  duty  of  many 
estimable  and  misguided  persons  as  to  congregational  sing- 

The  lack  of  a  musical  ear,  like  color-blindness,  is  a  great 
►deprivation.  Early  musical  education  will,  however,  in  great 
measure  supply  the  defect,  and  instruction  in  singing  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  has  been  the  invariable  associate  of  the  day- 
4Bchool  and  the  church.  In  the  earliest  days  of  colonial  history, 
it  is  said  that  the  "  sounding  isles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
with  songs  of  lofty  cheer,"  in  which  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
found  utterance  for  faith  and  hope,  undaunted  by  difficul- 
ties. The  first  publication  of  the  New  England  free  press 
was  a  psalm-book ;  and  upon  the  solid  basis  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  how  many  an  enduring  musical  edifice  has  been 
reared,  until  the  Oratorio  Society  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
winter  singing-school,  and  the  great  organ  of  Boston's  Music 
Hall  that  of  the  old-time  tuning-fork,  by  which '  tlie  hymns 
in  the  meeting-house  were  "  pitched "  in  more  senses  than 
one.  The  popularity  from  Maine  to  India  of  music  such  as 
that  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  is,  I  believe,  suscep- 
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tible,  did  space  here  permit,  of  an  explanation  whicli,  with- 
out sacrificing  principles  of  art,  jet  justifies  the  use  of 
whatever  will  bring  the  Gospel  in  music  home  to  those  to 
whom  better  music  is  as  jet  unintelligible.  Is  not  simple 
congregational  singing  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  unde¥el- 
oped  powers  of  Christendom  ?  Sir  Henrj  Cole  not  long 
since  made  a  valuable  suggestion  to  his  vicar,  somewhat  as 
follows :  •'  Doctor,  the  people  are  verj  fond  of  music,  and  I 
think  if  jou  were  to  invite  them  to  come  to  the  church  once 
a  week  and  allow  them  to  take  part,  giving  them  as  much 
simple  music  as  thej  can  well  sing  and  understand,  jou  will 
find  thej  will  come.  Let  all  the  seats  be  free ;  let  there  be 
a  sermon,  but  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes ;  let  them  have  five 
or  six  hjmns  or  psalms  to  good  old  tunes ;  and  if  the  hjmns 
be  accompanied  bj  instruments  properlj  administered  I  am 
sure  it  will  produce  a  good  effect."  "  So,"  sajs  Sir  Henrj, 
"  we  had  silver  trumpets,  two  trombones,  and  two  kettle- 
drums, and  I  declare,  if  thej  were  the  last  words  I  had  to 
speak,  I  never  heard  anjthing  more  solemn.  Mj  friend, 
the  doctor,  was  the  one  who  disturbed  the  regulations  by 
preaching  seventeen  minutes  instead  of  ten.  The  church 
was  crowded,  thej  sang  their  hjmns,  and  each  week  the 
crowd  increased.  I  met  a  member  of  Parliament  at  the 
church,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  have  been  shedding  tears  all 
the  service ;  I  never  heard  anjthing  more  affecting.'  The 
offertorj  paid  the  expenses.  If  jou  wish  to  take  the  people 
awaj  from  public  houses  and  perhaps  fatallj  uncomfortable 
homes,  jou  might  do  it  bj  a  very  simple  process  in  jour 
church,  if  jou  tried  it." 

Imagine  such  frequent  services  of  song  in  Washington 
with  members  of  Congress  in  tears!  Surelj  to  a  much 
more  general  extent  than  at  present  those  responsible  in 
great  measure  for  the  prosperitj  and  righteousness  of  the 
nation  need  to  humble  themselves  before  God  in  His  house^ 
that  thej  maj  receive  Divine  illumination. 

Wjij  is  not  the  Christendom  of  to-daj  guiding  the  art  of 
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the  world,  crowding  caiiTas  with  noble  productions,  pro- 
ducing works  of  sculpture  surpassing  the  masterpieces  of 
heathen  art,  erecting  cloud-piercing  spires  and  long-drawn 
aisles  and  vast  cathedrals,  gathering  into  noble  monumental 
and  useful  structures  the  scattered  wealth  of  our  needlessly 
multiplied  churches  and  of  our  feeble  or  questionable  church 
architecture!  Because,  without  Christian  unity,  the  heart 
of  Ohristendom  languishes,  being  '^divided,  against  it- 
self." 

Kled  up  in  the  principal  cemeteries  of  our  cities,  you 
may  find  monuments  of  marble  and  carved  stone  and  metal 
nnartistically  designed  and  wasting  a  wealth  of  material 
which,  were  we  Christians  united,  wolild  have  built  cathe- 
drals all  over  the  land  and  endowed  colleges  and  memorial 
hospitals  and  schools,  dwarfing  the  architectural  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  For  we  have  added  resources  of  engi- 
neering and  construction  and  material,  just  as  the  multitude 
of  modem  musical  instruments  opens  up  a  new  world,  as  it 
were,  for  the  progress  of  music ;  while  the  inspiration  of 
the  artist  would  not  be  lacking  were  Christendom  united. 
For,  this  time  is  not  ripe,  and  we,  like  our  forefathers,  are 
not  worthy  to  see  that  day ;  we  might  bd  tempted  to  do  as 
they  did  who  used  the  strength  of  unity  for  purposes  of 
religious  oppression  and  persecution.  Better  perish  Chris- 
tian unity  and  united  effort  and  aU  triumph  of  sacred  art, 
than  that  liberty  should  again  be  lost !  The  world  must 
wait  until  music,  teaching  us  harmony  despite  diversity, 
and  liberty  as  consistent  with  law,  can  pave  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  Christian  unity.  Then  united  patronage  and 
wealth  and  the  true  Christian  "  time-spirit"  will  make  the 
Church  mistress  of  all  the  arts,  as  she  has  been  already  the 
nursing  mother  of  music,  which  is  supremely  the  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  of  the  future.  Music  and  worship 
cannot  be  divorced,  nor  left  to  live  but  coldly  together, 
without  injury  alike  to  art  and  to  religion.  Winterifeld 
dates  the  decline  of  sacred  art  from  the  time  ^hen  it  ^  con- 
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tracted  that  fatal  taint"  which  degrades  it  to  the  service  of 
sensual  pleasure. 

If  music  and  its  sister  arts  owe  much  to  the  fostering 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  in  view  of  popular  religious  movements  and  of 
exalted  services  of  worship,  the  Church  also  owes  a  debt  to 
music  which  it  should  endeavor  to  repay  by  every  means  in 
its  power.  Let  the  Church  then  seek  to  advance  musical 
culture  and  to  encourage  the  production  and  execution  of 
the  greatest  musical  works.  Since  as  a  nation  we  are  neither 
Anglo-Saxon  nor  Oriental  nor  Occidental  exclusively,  since 
all  peoples  gather  here  to  become  one  under  one  govern- 
ment, the  church  music  of  the  future  cannot  be  exclusively 
of  any  one  of  the  old  schools,  but  must  combine  their  excel- 
lences and  grow  from  its  own  soil  as  they  did  from  theirs. 
Even  now  but  in  the  infancy  of  its  Christian  civilization, 
for  this  nation  in  this  broad  land  and  in  the  illimitable 
future,  what  triumphs  may  not  sacred  art  achieve ! 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  music  and  worship  further 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  into  the  great  tone- 
world  of  modem  life  and  thought.  The  marvelous  progress 
of  modem  music  presents  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating chapters  of  art  history.  The  achievements  in  the 
range  and  compass  and  multiplication  of  instruments  and  in 
the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  laws  of  soimd,  form  a 
grand  and  startling  chapter  in  the  revelations  of  science. 
While  treating  the  relations  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially 
of  music  as  an  art,  to  Christianity,  we  have  yet  another  topic 
worthy  of  a  separate  paper.  Of  Christianity  it  has  been 
well  said  that  while  no  art  is  m6re  fit  emblem  of  her  work, 
none  can  more  e£5ciently  aid  that  work  in  the  present  day 
than  music.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  at 
once,  for  the  present  and  future  of  American  Church  Music  ? 
As  conducive  to  tme  progress,,  a  principle  should  be  en- 
forced which  is  not  new  but  which  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected— ^that  church  music  should  express  the  worthiest 
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worship  which  we  can  render  to  GkxJ  and  should  tend  to 
the  highest  edification  of  the  worshiper.  In  proposing 
practical  measures,  the  suggestion  most  commonly  made  is, 
to  abolish  the  quartette  choir.  Not  the  number  of  perform- 
ers, but  the  spirit  of  display  often  seen  in  quartette  and  siln- 
ilarly  constituted  choirs,  and  the  unseemly  music  generally 
chosen,  are  the  objectionable  things.  But  the  quartette 
choir  has  been  often  deserving  of  the  higliest  praise  for  the 
painstaking  and  devout  fidelity  of  its  members.  At  worst, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  steps  from  a  defective  past  to  a  better 
future.  That  which  we  deprecate  is  the  tendency  to  exhibit 
individual  talent  rather  than  to  exalt  worship.  The  effort 
and  the  outlay  seem  oftenest  directed,  not  to  the  edification 
of  the  hearer  but^  simply  to  the  performance  of  elaborate 
music,  generally  unskillfuUy  composed  and  defectively  ren- 
dered. I  have  heard  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  the  Last 
Judgment  the  beautiful  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,'* 
in  which  the  whole  congregation  could  have  joined  and  thus 
have  deepened  the  impression  of  the  sermon,  rendered  as  a 
solo  to  a  flippant  secular  melody. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  good  hymnal  giving  both  words  and 
music,  by  frequently  using  a  few  of  the  noblest  hymns  till 
they  become  beloved  and  familiar  as  household  words ;  by 
leading  the  melody  clearly  and  distinctly  either  by  a  trumpet 
or  by  the  human  voice,  by  making  the  Sunday-school  in 
some  measure  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  a  Christian 
singing-school,  congregational  singing  can  be  developed. 
Psalm  or  hymn  singing  is  a  mode  of  worship  in  which 
Christians  of  every  name  can  unite.  "We  lament  the  lack 
of  Christian  unity.  There  is  ample  room  for  an  effort 
towards  its  restoration  on  this  broad  basis  of  co-operation. 
Choir  unions  or  great  gatherings  for  culture  in  the  art  of 
spiritual  song  are  almost  everywhere  practicable.  And 
Christian  unity  would  thus  secure  incidental  influences  of 
no  slight  value ;  for  while  in  melody  we  have  the  succession 
of  single  sounds  in  obedience  to  law,  even  as  individuals  and 
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chnrchee  follow  Bome  particular  rule  or  use,  so  iu  harmony 
we  have  the  blending  of  all  in  one  as  in  the  universal  ever- 
living  Church  of  Christ,  in  which,  without  the  surrender  of 
individuaHtj,  all  may  harmonize  in  love  to  one  another  and 
in  filial  obedience  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  Thus  music 
in  worship  conduces  to  Christian  unity,  and  tends  to  the 
progress  of  true  catholicity. 

Yet  other  Christian  uses  of  music  as  connected  with  wor- 
ship, together  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  musical  train- 
ing and  the  development  of  correct  musical  taste,  are  too 
numerous  and  varied  to  be  mentioned  even  with  a  passing 
word.  I  am  convinced  that  much  more  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory progress  would  be  secured  if,  taking  a  lesson  from  what 
has  been  well  done  by  others  at  home  and  abroad,  we  should 
give  systematic  attention  to  church  music,  not  only  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  but  especially  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries, so  that  the  clergyman  should  enter  upon  his  profes- 
sional work  furnished  not  only  with  the  authority  but  with 
the  educated  ability  to  criticise  with  judgment  and  to  im« 
prove  by  his  own  intelligent  influence  tJie  music  of  his  cure. 
With  God's  blessing  here  as  elsewhere,  true  progress  de- 
pends upon  man's  eflfort,  for  man  is  the  crown  of  things^ 
and  at  his  best  estate  he  is  the  embodiment  of  harmony. 

When  as  a  theme  there  was  suggested  the  American 
Church  music  of  the  future,  the  first  impulse  was  to  essay 
the  role  of  the  prophet  or  magician,  building  in  imagination 
the  ideal  cathedral  as  the  sublimest  work  of  American  arch- 
itecture, and  then  attempting  a  detailed  description  of  its 
choral  choirs  and  resounding  services  of  song  as  the  type 
of  the  Amerietei  Church  music  of  the  future.  The  vision 
faded  and  the  presumptuous  thought  was  rebuked  as  there 
recurred  the  ceaseless  round  of  practical  duty  and  daily 
drudgery.  While  this  article  is,  therefore^  little  moi^  than 
a  repetition  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  sought  to  enunciate 
and  enforce,  I  look  forward' to  some  possible  leisure  as  the 
opportunity  for  a  moro  complete  and  suggestiTe  dia- 
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CTifision  of  the  subject.  By  the  courteBj  of  the  Sector  of 
Old  Trinity,  New  York,  a  parish  to  which  lovers  of  devout 
music  are  indebted,  I  was  invited  not  long  since  to  attend  a 
service  In  which  the  principal  numbers  from  the  ^'  Choral 
Service  '^  entitled  ^'  A  suggestion  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
in  America^"  were  to  be  rendered,  « Although  unable  to  be 
pi'esent,  the  value  of  the  occasion  was  apparent  as  hastening 
the  better  era  of  American  church  music  A  wise  eclecti- 
cism here,  as  elsewhere,  will  take  all  that  is  best  from  all 
schools  and  quarters  of  the  old  world,  blending  it  in  the 
music  of  the  new ;  musical  truths  and  discoveries,  instru- 
ments and  compositions  of  the  past,  being  the  alphabet  of 
the  ideal  American  church  music  of  the  future.  Earth's 
music  at  its  best  is  but  the  echo  of  heaven's  harmonies ; 
while  even  now  the  simplest  hymns  or  reverent  lispings  of 
childhood,  as  the  poet' s  lines  suggest,  may  wake  the  respon- 
sive adoration  of  ministering  spirits  and  of  listening  angels, 
whose  privilege  it  is,  while  loving  and  serving  the  ^children 
of  men,  to  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  ia  heaven. 


A  UUle  cMld, 
A  little,  meek-faced,  quiet  village  child 
Sat  singing  by  her  cottage  door  at  eve 
A  low  tweet  song.    No  human  ear 
Caught  the  faint  melody.    No  human  eye 
Beheld  the  upturned  aspect  of  the  smile 
That  wreathed  her  innocent  lips,  the  while  they  breathed 
The  oft-repeated  burden  of  the  hymn, 
PndseGod!    PniiaeGod! 

A  seraph  by  the  Thrpiie 
In  the  fnll^lory  stood.    With  eager  hands 
He  smote  the  golden  harp-strings,  till  a  flood    ' 
Of  harmony  on  the  edestial  air 
Welled  forth  unceasing.    Then  with  a  great  voios 
He  sang  the  Holy,  Holy,  evermore, 
Lord  God  Almighty  I    And  the  eternal  courts 
Thrilled  with  the  rapture,  and  the  hierarchies. 
Angel  and  rapt  archangel,  throbbed  and  burned 
With  vehement  adoration. 
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But  eren  then 
Was  heard  a  voice  float  upward  from  afar, 
A  weak  and  childlike  voice,  faint  but  how  sweetl 
That  blended  with  the  seraphs'  rushing  stream 
Even  as  a  fountain's  music  with  the  roar 
Of  the  reverberate  thunder.    Loving  smOes 
Lit  up  the  beauty  of  each  angel's  face. 
As  ever  and  anon  was  heard  again 
The  simple  burden  of  the  hymn,  Praise  God!  Praise  Godt 

Eliphalbt  Nott  Pottbb. 


,    "  O  HOLT  CHURCH.^' 

A  SONG  70I(  £AfirrBB  HOHIOKG. 

O  Holy  Chtiroh,  but  yesternight 
In  dnst  thy  robes  were  trailing ; 
The  dew  was  heavy  on  thy  head, 
And  thou  thy  Lord  bewailing* 

O  Holy  Church,  the  gates  are  burst ; 
The  seal  could  hold  no  longer ; 
The  closing  stone  was  adamant, 
The  God  within  was  stronger. 

O  Holy  Church,  this  radiant  mom 
Thy  richest  banquet  spread ; 
Thy  risen  Lord  a-hungered  comes, 
To  bless  and  share  thy  bread. 

O  Holy  Church,  dear  Bride  of  Christ, 
With  flowers  bedeck  thine  altar ; 
Array  thy  courts  in  brightest  sheen. 
Intone  thy  richest  psalter. 

O  Mother  dear,  who  all  thy  Lord's 
Bich  graces  dost  inherit, 
Now  bid  the  loud  Tbbsanotus  rise. 
To  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Ambn. 


BbthzjulkMi  Pjuiji. 


f  H.01 


OF  DIVORCE 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  oentnry,  while 
as  yet  the  Boman  Empire  was  in  almoet  utter  dark- 
ness, the  pagan  philosopher,  Seneca,  said  that  ^'  no  woman 
was  ashamed  of  divorce."  It  was  a  commentary  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  Rome.  Seneca  meant  the  statemei)it,  no 
doubt,  to  be  an  expression  of  the  ntter  degradation  of  the 
moral  sentiment  then  obtaining.  In  this  year  of  grace,  and 
in  this  Christian  land  it  may,  perhaps,  be  too  sweeping  a 
statement  to  make ;  but  that  it  may  be  said  at  no  distant 
day  all  the  signs  of  the  times  give  reason  to  fear. 

For  various  reasons  a  full  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the 
varions  States  of  the#Union  bearing  upon  marriage  and  di- 
vorce is  not  possible.  Even  if  it  were,  this  would  not  be 
the  proper  place,  nor  could  the  space  be  allov^d.  Ko  one, 
however,  who  has  given  the  subject  consideration,  can  doubt 
that,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  statutes  of  nearly  all 
the  States  have  kept  pace  with,  if  they  have  not  accelerated, 
the  moral  deterioration  which  demands  a  practically  un- 
limited freedom  of  divorce.    In  that  period  it  would  almost 
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appear  that  there  has  been  an  organized  effort  to  eormpt 
the  public  conscience.  A  great  body  of  people  Beem  to  be 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  marriage  itself 
into  contempt)  and  to  pander  to  the  lowest  passions  by  the- 
ories of  free  love,  spiritual  affiliations  and  the  like.  Truly, 
also,  in  no  other  Christian  age  could  there  have  existed,  per- 
haps in  no  other  Christian  land  could  there  now  exist,  such 
a  blot  upon  Christian  civilization  as  the  law-defying  polyga- 
mous power  reigning  triumphant  at  Utah.  Now,  it  would 
appear,  that  out  of  thirty-six  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  are  paid  out  of  the  national  Treasury,  thirty-two  hold 
high  offices  in  the  Mormon  "  Church,"  and  are  bound  by 
their  sacred  oaths  to  obey  that  Church  in  both  secular  and 
spiritual  matters.  Twenty-eight  out  of  the  thirty-six  are 
living  in  polygamy.  Seven  belong  to  the  "  twelve  apostles," 
some  of  them  having  five  and  six  wives.  Seven  others  are 
Mormon  bishops,  and  five  others  are  elders,  in  the  Mormon 
Church.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  state  of  things  could 
exist  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  wretched  views  which  so 
largely  prevail  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  sanctities 
of  the  marriage  relation. 

Owing  to  this  low  estimation  in  which  marriage  is  held, 
moreover,  the  very  startling  fact  is  presented,  that  the 
native  Protestant  population  of  the  land  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  increasing  in  the  ratio  which  ought  to  characterize  it* 
The  sacramental  character  of  marriage  among  Romanists 
keeps  alive  high  and  holy  views  of  the  relation,  and,  of 
course,  prevents  divorce.  It  also  prevents,  which  is  declared 
to  be  fearfully  prevalent  among  Protestants,  the  awful  crime 
of  infanticide  (antenatal).  With  many  of  the  native  popu- 
lation— and  the  number  is  said  to  be  increasing — ^it  appears  to 
be  considered  something  shameful  to  have  children,  at  least 
to  have  more  than  one  or  two.  Large  families  are  rapidly 
becoming  exceptional.  Yet  they  are  the  rule  among  for- 
eigners. The  frightful  consequences  of  the  crime  referred 
to,  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  cannot  long  be  ignored.     Nor  is  it  possible  long  to 
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close  oTir  eyes  to  the  woefnl  conditionfi  which  freedom  of 
divorce  entails. 

In  the  early  history  of  onr  nation  divorces  were  granted, 
for  the  most  part,  only  by  the  legislatures.  Now,  almost 
wholly,  control  over  divorces  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain jndges,  or  lower  conrts,  with  the  largest  discretionary 
powers  in  most  cases. 

What  a  change  has  been  wronght  may  be  gathered  when 
it  is  considered  that  before  the  war  no  appeal  ever  came 
before  the  Legislature  of  Sonth  Carolina  for  a  divorce. 
After  the  war  they  began  to  be  granted  qnite  freely ;  and 
under  the  new  constitution  a  very  wide  latitude  is  permit- 
ted. From  1671  to  the  Bevolution,  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  no  divorces  were  granted  in  New  York.  After  that 
only  the  Legislature  could  grant  them  for  a  long  period. 
Now  they  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking — ^the  only  at- 
tempt to  conserve  morality  lying  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
guilty  party,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  from  marrying  again 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent  complainant.  But  how 
easily  that  prohibition  can  be  evaded  is  very  well  under- 
stood.  The  laws  governing  divorces  are  to-day,  in  almost 
all  the  States,  extremely  loose — infamously  so  in  some. 
The  grounds  range  from  adultery  to  incompatibility  of 
temper,  or,  as  in  Indiana,  for  any  cause  for  which  the  court 
shall  deem  it  proper  to  grant  a  divorce.  Thus  it  is  left  to 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  court — which  often  means  a 
single  judge — whether  the  divorce  shall  be  granted.  In 
Iowa,  divorce  may  be  had  when  the  parties  cannot  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.  What  a  door  that  opens 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie !  What  can  marriage 
become  under  sudi  circumstances  other  than  legalized  pros- 
titution ?  In  some  States,  abandonment  for  one  year  or  less 
may  lead  to  divorce.  In  many  States,  notably,  if  there  be 
no  error  in  the  published  statements,  in  Bhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  and,  practically,  Massachusetts,  parties  di- 
vorced may  marry  again  without  let  or  hindrance.     In 
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MaBsachnsettfl  there  is  indeed  a  law  requiring  the  oonsent  of 
the  judge  where  the  divorce  is  not  for  adultery,  but  the  re- 
quest is  rarely  denied.  Even  if  it  were,  it  is  easy  to  step 
into  another  State  and  be  married.  The  theory  is  that 
marriage  in  one  State  is  valid  in  all ;  as  it  is  the  recognized 
law  now  that  a  divorce,  for  whatever  cause,  in  one  State,  is 
valid  in  all.  But,  worst  of  all,  in  certain  States  the  guilty 
party,  if  adultery  be  the  crime,  is  free,  not  only  to  marry 
again,  but  to  marry  the  partner  in  guilt.  Is  not  this,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  premium  upon  sin  ?  In  Kew  Eng- 
land alone  there  are  now  some  2000  families  broken  up  an- 
nually by  divorce.  In  Massachusetts,  counting  the  entire 
population,  there  is  a  divorce  for  about  every  twenty-four 
marriages,  or,  counting  out. the  foreign  element,  which 
knows  little  of  divorce,  one  to  every  fourteen.  Bhode 
Island  has  a  divorce  to  every  twelve  marriages ;  CoQnecticnt 
one  to  eleven ;  Maine  one  to  ten.  This  is  surely  a  fearful 
condition.  It  is  a  great  falling  away,  also,  from  earliw  and 
purer  times,  when  divorce  was  limited,  almost  universally, 
to  adultery  or  impotence,  and  when  even  in  these  cases  di- 
vorce was  costly  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  No  moralist 
can  fail  to  see  that  this  condition  must  undermine  the  whole 
idea  of  the  family,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  morality  in 
the  family  and  in  the  State. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  may  be  well  to  reconsider  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

It  is  recorded  of  marriage  in  the  beginning,  ^'  And  the 
Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone : 
I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him."  ^'  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  f atiier  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife : 
and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  Gen.  ii.  18,  24.  The 
Saviour's  reference  to  this  will  be  recalled:  And  He  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  '^  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female,  and 
said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh  ?     Therefore  they  are  no  more  {never  more — ovxiri) 
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twain,  but  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Matt.  xix.  4,  5,  6. 
Here,  then,  is  the  ordinance  of  marriage  as  established  by 
Ood.  It  is  from  the  outset  designed  bj  the  Creator,  and 
made  a  Divine  relation.  It  is  for  one  man  and  one  woman. 
They  are  to  be  united  so  closely  as  to  constitute  one  flesh — 
an  expression  denoting  the  ^^  essential  unity  and  higher 
^wholeness  of  man  in  man  and  wife."  Monogamy,  it  will 
be  ob^rved,  and  not  polygamy,  has  been  established ;  and 
in  this  relation  thus  consummated  between  one  man  and 
one  woman  the  idea  of  indissolubility  is  inherent.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  indissolubility  is  associated  with  the  mar- 
ried state  all  through  the  elder  Scriptures.  The  relation  can 
be  dissolved  only  by  violence  or  by  death. 

It  is  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  this  sublime  concep- 
tion of  marriage  was  not  retained.  But  whatever  obscured 
it  was  abnormal,  and  any  departure  from  its  conditions  was 
in  wickedness.  If  polygamy  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
or  concubinage,  or  freedom  of  divorce  (and  all  these  were 
known  among  them),  it  was  not  because  it  was  right,  but  in 
defiance  of  the  right,  and  was  permitted  by  their  lawgivers 
and  prophets  only  because  of  the  "  hardness  of  their  hearts," 
and  the  wildness  and  darkness  of  the  times.«  The  Saviour 
asserted  this  with  regard  to  diyorces ;  bi^t  at  the  same  time 
asserted,  that  ^'from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so" — that  is, 
was  not  so  allowed  by  any  law  of  God.    Matt.  xix.  8. 

The  Old  Testament  calls  marriage  a  ^'  covenant."  ^^  Be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  been  witness  betweep  thee  and  the  wife 
of  thy  youth,  against  whpm  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously  ; 
yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant." 
Mai.  ii.  14.  "  I  swore  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine."  Ezek.  xvL  8. 
The  relation  between  God  and  His  people  is  a  covenant, 
and  that  covenant  is  declared  indissoluble.  He  says :  ^'  I 
will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you."  Judges  ii.  1. 
^^My  covenant  wiU  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is 
gone  out  of  my  lips."    Ps.  Ixxxix.  34.    So  far  as  in  the 
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nature  of  the  cafie  it  can  be,  the  relation  between  hnsband 
and  wife  is  like  that  between  God  and  His  children.  "  I 
was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord."  Jer.  xxxi.  32. 
"  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His- 
name ;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth  shall  He  be  called.^'  Is.  liv.  5.  Stead- 
fast, immovable,  eternal  is  this  relation.  The  people  of 
God  (His  Church)  are  His.  The  wife  is  the  husband's, 
"  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the- 
head  of  the  Church."    Eph.  v.  23. 

In  this  light,  freedom  of  divorce  among  the  Hebrews  can- 
gather  for  itself  no  Divine  authority. 

Very  much  might  be  written,  as  very  much  is  involved, 
on  botii  sides  concerning  this  relationship  between  God  and' 
man,  between  husband  and  wife,  and  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  But  space  will  permit  little  more  than  a  refers 
ence.  God  cannot  forsake  His  people,  and  remain  true  and 
just  and  loving.  So,  under  Hebrew  conception,- the  hue* 
band  cannot  forsake  his  wife  (no  law  permitted  the  wife  ta 
put  away  her  husband),  and  remain  without  sin.  By  the- 
covenant,  moreover,  God  puts  Himself  under  obligation 
(this  is  said  with  all  reverence)  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
His  children.  *Hi8  children  are,  of  courfe,  under  obligation- 
to  acknowledge,  and  love,  and  walk  with  Him.  So,  as  the 
husband  is  bound  to  do  all  that  he  can  for  his  wife,  the  wife- 
is  to  recognize  and  discharge  the  duties  of  her  relation  faith- 
fully and  lovingly.  The  breach  of  the  covenant,  indeed, 
between  the  people  and  God  is  likened  to  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow.  To  break  with  God  is  not  only  idolatry, 
but  aduUery.  It  is  also  more — it  is  uttermost  uncleannesa 
and  abomination.  See  Ezek.  xvi  and  xxiii.  Also  Hosea 
V.  3,  4 ;  vi.  10.  Ezekiel  is  emphatic :  "  They  have  com- 
mitted adultery  .  .  .  with  their  idols  have  they  com- 
mitted adultery." 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  principle  of  divorce  is 
conceded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  advanced,  among  others,  in  support  of  this  view  r 
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"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother'9 
divorcement,  whom  I  have  put  away  ?"  Is.  1.  1.  "For  all 
the  causes  whereby  backslidiug  Israel  committed  adultery  I 
had  put  her  away  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce ;  yet  her 
treacherous  sister  Judah  feared  not,  but  went  and  played 
the  harlot  also."  Jer.  iii.  8.  But  a  careful  study  will  show 
that  this  language,  and  all  such^  is  by  way  of  accom- 
modation. The  Jews,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  as  is 
granted,  were  in  the  habit  of  divorcing  their  wives,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  nations  about  them — 
nations  they  were  forbidden  to  imitate  in  any  way.  It  is  in. 
view  of  this  that  such  words  are  spoken — ^in  no  way  ta 
sanction  or  justify  the  principle  of  divorce.  This  must  be 
further  evident,  since,  as  a  fact,  God  did  not  divorce  Hi» 
people.  He  did  not  take  another  people  to  be  in  the  same 
peculiar  relationship  to  Him.  The  treacherous  sister  of 
Israel,  Judah,  feared  not  God  when  He  punished  His  peo- 
ple Israel  by  a  temporary  hiding  of  His  face  and  with- 
drawal of  Himself  from  them,  but  played  the  harlot  also* 
Yet  God  had  not  two  wives — the  sisters  Judah  and  Israel- 
The  language,  therefore,  can  only  be  that  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  was  so  understood  by  the  prophets  and  the  people. 
There  came  to  be  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce 
among  the  Jews,  and  this  condition  very  materially  deep- 
ened the  moral  degradation  into  which  they  were  forever 
sinking.  This  is  very  clearly  recognized  by  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  Malachi  writes:  "Judah  hath  dealt  treacher- 
ously, and  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel  and  in 
Jerusalem;  for  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the 
Lord  which  He  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a 
strange  God.  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that  doeth 
this,  the  master  and  the  scholar,  out  of  the  tabernacles  of 
Jacob,  and  him  that  offereth  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  And  this  have  ye  done  again,  covering  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying  out, 
insomuch  that  He  regardeth  not  the  offering  any  more,  or 
receiveth  it  with  good  will  at  your  hands.     Yet  ye  say. 
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Wherefore }  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness  between 
thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  ha^ 
dealt  treacherously :  yet  she  is  thy  companion  and  the  wife 
of  thy  covenant.  And  did  He  not  make  one  ?  Yet  had  He 
the  residue  of  the  spirit.  And  wherefore  one  ?  That  He 
might  seek  a  goodly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your 
spirit,  an<J  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  For  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  saith  that  He 
liateth  putting  away:  for  one  covereth  violence  with  his 
garment,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  therefore  take  heed  to 
your  spirit,  that  ye  deal  not  treacherously."  ii.  11-19.  The 
best  modern  scholarship  rejects  the  unnatural  marginal  read- 
ing, "  if  he  hate  her,  put  her  away,"  in  verse  16,  and  ren- 
ders the  words,  in  the  same  verse,  "  for  one  covereth  vio- 
lence with  his  garment,"  "  one  (who  putteth  his  wife  away) 
covereth  his  garment  with  violence."  To  deal  treacherously 
with  the  wife  of  one's  youth  is  the  divorcing  her  and  taking 
another.  It  is  the  occasion  of  great  wickedness  and  misery. 
It  is  associated  with  ^'  tears,  and  weeping,  and  crying  out." 
God  niakes  of  twain  one  new  flesh,  that  the  seed  may  be 
godly.  This  divorce  prevents.  The  putting  away  is 
abomination,  is  a  crime,  is  violence  to  all  pure  conception 
of  the  marriage  relation.  The  covenant  should  not  be 
broken,  but  should  be  forever  an  holy  covenant.  To  break 
it,  or  to  violate  it,  is  what  God  hates,  and  for  which  He 
will  not  hold  guiltless  the  transgressors. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
difiers  in  no  essential  from  the  fimdamental  idea  of  the  Old. 
The  Saviour  certainly  recognized  the  sacredness  and  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage — the  union  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  When  the  ^'  Pharisees  also  came  unto  Him,  tempt- 
ing Him,  and  saying  unto  Him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ?  He  answered,  and  said  unto 
them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning  made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?     What  there- 
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fore  God  haih  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder^ 
They  say  unto  Him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give 
a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  He  saith 
unto  them,  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts^ 
suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  yon.  Whosoever  sliall 
put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery ;  and  whosoever  mar> 
rieth  her  which  is  put  away  committeth  adultery."  Matt. 
xix.  8-9.  The  Saviour,  it  would  appear,  thus  utterly  repu- 
diates the  law  or  custom  which  had  been  developed  from 
the  sanction  of  divorce  (under  certain  conditions)  by  Moses 
— that  sanction  itself,  at  the  most,  granted  ^^  because  of  the 
hardness"  of  Hebrew  hearts.  When  Moses  permitted  divorce 
at  all,  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  all  around  the  Jews 
absolute  freedom  of  divorce  reigned — no  doubt  a  legitimate 
result  of  the  idea  of  absolute  property  in  the  woman  by  the 
man.  Moses  permitted  divorce,  but  it  was  for  ^^unclean- 
ness,"  the  "  nakedness  of  a  thing,"  found  in  the  wife.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  this  has  reference  to  something 
antedating  marriage,  some  sin  of  shame,  of  lewdness,  in- 
validating the  marriage  relation.  It  was  a  mercy  then  sim- 
ply to  put  her  away,  rather  than  to  subject  her  to  a  severer 
penalty.  At  any  rate,  the  Lord  asserts  marriage  indissoluble 
save  for  one  thing,  and  that  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Jewish  Law. 

A  little  doeer  examination  at  this  point  may  serve  to 
remove  a  very  general  misconception.  The  idea  prevails, 
that  the  Saviour  prohibits  divorces  except  for  adultery.  For 
that  He  not  only  permits,  but,  as  it  were,  commands  them. 
But,  in  the  quotation  above — and  there  is  only  one  other 
passage  where  divorce  upon  ofiy  ground  is  sanctioned,  vie., 
Matt.  ▼.  81,  83 — it  is  not  adultery,  but  quite  another  sin, 
that  is  allowed  to  be  just  ground  for  breaking  the  marriage 
bond.  In  the  quotation  itself  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  two  offenses  bv  the  use  of  different  words ;  and 
in  this  req>eet  the  common  version  is  true  to  the  original, 
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nopvBia  means  inconstancy  before  marriage.  Neither  in 
Ihe  Septu^giut,  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  early  profane 
writings,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  it  ever  properly  mean 
adultery.  On  the  other  hand,  pioixda  means  adultery,  and 
is  always  distinguished  from  nopveia.  The  corresponding 
Hebrew  words,  also,  carefully  make  the  same  distinction, 
n^t  (Zanah)  or  H'^^in  (Taznuth)  and  F]^;  (Naaph)  are  never 
confounded.  The  latter  is  not  used  of  the  unmarried,  nor 
the  former  of  a  wife. 

The  Son  of  God,  then,  for  one  cause  only,  and  that  not 
adultery,  appears  to  sanction  divorce.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  this  cause  has  a  peculiar  limitation.  This  ex- 
<^ptional  case,  in  which  divorce  seems  to  be  allowed,  is  not 
spoken  of  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Every- 
where else  divorce  appears  to  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In- 
spiration is  not  contradictory,  nor  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  ever  in  opposition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
S.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Aramaic  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Its  complexion  is  thus  especially  Jewish,  as  is 
not  (in  the  same  sense,  or  to  the  same  degree)  that  of  SS. 
Mark  and  Luke,  written  in  Greek  for  the  Gentiles.  Ac- 
cording to  Judaism,  a  bride  discovered  to  be  not  a  virgin 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  This  law,  by  usage,  if  not  by 
enactment,  became  modified,  but  never  beyond  the  absolute 
putting  away,  with  a  bill  of  divorcement.  This  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  marriage  was  invalid  from  the  first,  because 
of  the  previous  sin  of  the  woman — to  the  Jewish  mind  the 
most  fearful  of  which  a  woman  could  be  guilty.  It  is  to  be 
considered,  also,  that  as  every  male  birth  in  Israel  enwrapped 
the  Messianic  hope,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  that 
birth  should  be  pure  and  legitimate.  To  dissolve  the  bonds, 
ignorantly  assumed,  by  sending  away  the  pollute^  woman, 
and  not  stoning  her,  was  an  act  of  mercy  and  gnce.  This 
it  was,  no  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  in  mind ;  and  in  calling  the 
attenti(Hi  of  the  Pharisees  to  this  only  cause  for  divorce  He 
thereby  emphatically  condemned  the  freedom  of  divorce 
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which  f aand  place  among  His  countrjmen.  Bat  when  the 
Evangelists  S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke  deal  with  this  subject  for 
those  not  Jews,  they,  knowing  the  mind  of  Chiist  upon  the 
sacredness  and  indiasolubilitj  of  the  marriage  bond,  so  re- 
cord this  incident  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  divorce. 
Even  this  exceptional  cause  is  disallowed — ^so  far,  at  least,  as 
appears  to  the  contrary. 

The  reading  in  S.  Mark  is :  "  And  the  Pharisees  came  to 
EUm,  and  asked  Him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wife  ?  tempting  Him.  And  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
What  did  Moses  command  you  ?  And  they  said,  Moses  suf- 
fered to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  J^ar  the  hardness 
of  yoiMr  hearts  h&  wrote  you  this  precept.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them  male  and  female. 
Eor  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  x.  2-9.  Then,  when  the  disciples  came  privately 
to  the  Master,  to  gather  an  explanation  of  His  statement,  the 
absolute  interpretation  of  His  views  is  given  to  them  in  the 
words,  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  against  her.    And  if  a  woman 

.  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to  another,  she 
committeth  adultery."  x.  10, 11,  12.  To  the  same  ejffect 
S.  Luke  reads,  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and 
marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery ;  and  whosoever 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband  committeth 
adultery."    xvi,  18.     Thus,  a<5cording  to  the  Gospel,  the 

.man  divorcing  his  wife,  and  marrying  another,  commits 
adultery  ;  the  woman  divorcing  her  husband,  and  marrying 
another,  commits  adultery ;  the  man  marrying  a  divorced 
wife,  or  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  husband,  commits 
adultery  ;  and  so  there  is  sin  upon  every  side. 

The  world  m^y  not  be  wilhng  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  in 
the  light  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  marriage 
is  sacred,  mvioiable  and  indissoluble. 
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A  little  careful  reflection,  it  would  seem,  onght  to  estab- 
lish this.  Even  adultery,  fearful  a  sin  as  all  must  allow  it 
to  be,  cannot  destroy  (and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  try  U> 
destroy)  a  relation  which  is  not  of  man's  ordaining,  but  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  To  take  other  ground  is  virtually  to  say 
that  man,  or  man's  act,  can  put  asunder  what  God  has  put 
together.  It  is  not  in  man's  power  to  dissolve  marriage  by 
any  law  of  God,  since  no  such  law  can  be  found  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, by  the  law  of  man  the  dissolution  is  possible  and 
actual.  We  have,  therefore,  even  adultery  sometimes  com- 
mitted for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce — in 
order,  also,  to  consummate  a  marriage  with  the  very  partner 
in  the  sin.  Thus  are  families  broken  and  ruined,  and  chil- 
dren branded  with  marks  of  shame. 

S.  Paul  says,  "Let  every  man  have"  — ue.^  have  at 
command,  retam^  ^X^^'^^y  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  {ix^Toj)  her  own  husband."  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  "  And 
unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  Let 
not  the  wife  depart,"  i.e.j  dissever  herself,  x<^P^<^^^'^^^ 
("  what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  jm^ 
asunder y*^  Xoopt^irco)  "  from  her  husband ;  but,  and  if  she 
depart  {xoopt(T6g)y  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband  :  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away,  i.e., 
divarcey  aq^iivaty  his  wife."  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11.  All  this 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Gospels.  The  Apostle  evidently 
looks  upon  marriage  as  indissoluble.  Neither  party  may 
rightly  break  it.  Separation,  if  it  takes  place,  must  not  be 
absolute ;  but  forever  must  the  door  of  reconciliation  be  left 
open.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Greek  a<pi<rrrf^t 
gives  us  not  only  the  word  for  a  "  bill  of  divorcement,'* 
dnoffratfiovy  but  the  word  for  apostasy.  As  apostasy  from 
God  is  a  fearful  thing,  so  is  it  a  fearful  thing  to  apostatise 
from  a  wife  or  a  husband.  As  is  the  relation  between  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  the  Church,  so  is  the  mar- 
riage relation.  "  We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His 
flesh,  and  of  His  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his 
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and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery ; 
but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Chnreh."  Eph.  v.  80, 
81,  32. 

The  evidence  from  Holy  Scripture  seems  to  point  in  one 
direction  only,  viz.y  that  for  no  ccmae  whcutever  U  divorce 
jusUfiaUe.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  press  this  conclusion ; 
but  if  not,  then  it  is  undeniable  that  upon  Biblical  and 
Christian  principles  no  divorces  are  sanctioned  except  for 
"  fornication."  That,  however,  has  been  shown  to  be  some- 
thing other  than  the  sin  of  adultery.  If,  notwithstanding, 
it  be  insisted  that  adultery  shall  be  the  interpretation  given 
to  fornication,  then  for  this  sin  only  is  a  divorce  ever  to  be 
granted. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  written,  how  fearfully  low 
are  the  present  views  of  marriage  among  the  people !  How 
demoralized  must  be  public  sentiment !  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  wickedness  involved  in  thus  loosening  the  bonds  of 
matrimony !  Who  can  measure  the  wrong  to  men,  women 
and  children !  It  too  often  degrades  women  to  the  condi* 
tion  of  concubines,  and  brands  with  more  or  less  of  shame 
the  unfortunate  offspring  of  these  dissevered  marriages.  It 
degrades  marriage  in  its  Divine  idea,  for  it  makes  it  the  low- 
est kind  of  a  merely  oml  contract.  Bat  a  dvil  contract,  in 
any  just  sense,  it  is  not  and  never  was  intended  to  be.  All 
that  the  civil  power  has  a  right  to  do,  is  to  hedge  arotmd  its 
sanctities,  that  they  may  not  violently  be  invaded.  Mar^ 
riage  is  ordained  of  God  ^'  in  the  beginning."  It  thus  ex* 
isted  before  Society,  and  before  the  State.  Maniage  does 
not  depend  upon  the  State — the  State  depends  upon  mar- 
riage. Marriage  is  at  the  basis  of  the  State.  As  God  has 
instituted  marriage,  and  made  the  relation  a  Divine  one.  He 
lias  intrusted  its  sanction  and  solemnization,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  Church.  It  is  to  the  Church  that  the  world 
must  look  for  the  preservation  of  the  inviolate  sanctities  of 
the  marriage  bonds.  As  has  been  stated,  marriage  is  likened 
to  the  relation  between  God  and  His  covenant  people,  and 
between  Christ  and  His  Church.     God  never  forsakes  His. 
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people — they  may  not  forsake  Him.  Jesus  Ohrist  never 
forsakes  His  Church — ^His  Church  may  not  forsake  Him. 
The  form  for  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  requires  the 
minister  to  declare,  "that  if  any  persons  are  joined  together 
otherwise  than  as  God's  Word  doth  allow,  their  marriage  is 
not  lawful."  In  the  light  of  these  words,  and  of  what  has 
been  written,  innumerable  marriages  (of  divorced  perscms) 
are  invalid !  To  be  a  party  to  such  marriages  there  should 
be  a  refusal,  not  simply  when  the  facts  are  notorious,  but  by 
faithful  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  possible  impediment. 

Tiie  world  looks  to  the  Church  to  protect^  by  voice  and 
act,  against  the  awf  uL  sacrilege  of  the  married  state  that  pre- 
vails, and  that  threatens  still  to  prevail  more  largely.  That 
under  jio  circumstances  should  married  people  be  allowed 
to  separate,  is  not  claimed.  In  some  cases  separation  must 
take  place.  Separatum,  if  need  be — not  divorce.  There 
should  be  no  irrevocable  rending  of  the  marriage  tie.  There 
should  remain  an  open  door  of  reconciliatiou,  without  the 
solemn  farce  of  a  re-marriage.  If  the  State  assumes,  as  it 
has  assumed  (most  unrighteously)  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  marriage,  and  to  loose  its  bonds  at  pleasure,  atid  upon  any 
giounds  that  may  seem  well  to  it,  then  let  the  State  see  to 
the  re-marriage.  The  Church  should  refuse  to  be  a  party  to 
the  sin.  The  minister  of  religion  is  not  the  servant  of  the 
State,  but  of  God.  He  is  the  conserver,  nay,  the  censor  of 
public  morals — ^the  morals  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  individ- 
uals. The  Churdi  is  before  the  State,  and  higher  than  the 
State,  as  God  is  before  all,  and  higher  than  all.  The  Priest 
of  the  Ohureh  is  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

A.  St.  John  GuAUBsk. 


n. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  BEFOKMATION  IN 

SWEDEN. 

/.  The  Election  of  Ghistam^  to  th$  Throne* 

THE  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Estates  sanctioned  the 
proposition  of  Canute,  the  Provost  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Westeras/ that  Gustavns  should  be  elected  king,  might 
have  animated  him  to  accept  an  office,  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  which  he  could  not  but  have  foreseen,  but  which  his 
patriotic  love  of  country  would  not  allow  him  to  evade. 
Even  if  he  had  contemplated  the  task  with  passionate  re- 
pugnance, he  could  not  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  decline 
a  position  which  his  own  agency  had  made  it  necessary  that 
some  one  should  fill,  and  which  he  must  have  known  could 
not  have  been  filled  so  worthily  and  efficiently,  by  any  one 
as  by  himself.  It  is  not  often  that  a  crown  has  been  pressed 
upon  any  one  with  such  genuine  and  affectionate  importu- 
nity. The  following  is  the  account  of  this  remarkable  scene 
given  by  Vertot: 

"  The  speaker  of  the  Estates  (Provost  Canute)  represented 
to  the  Assembly  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  speed- 
ily to  the  election  of  a  king.  Then  he  employed  all  his  art 
in  painting  forth  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  Prince,  one 
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that  was  vigilant,  laborious,  full  of  courage,  and  endowed 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  valor  and  prudence  to  oppose  the 
unjust  pretensions  of  the  Danes  to  the  Swedish  crown :  that 
in  this  description  they  might  see  and  take  notice  of  the- 
picture  of  Gustavus.  He  concluded  that  after  all  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Administrator  had  done  to  the  State,  and 
the  illustrious  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  extraordinary  en- 
dowments and  virtues,  they  were  obliged,  in  gratitude  to 
him,  and  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  those  they  represented,, 
to  confer  the  royal  title  and  authority  upon  their  benefactor. 
"  This  discourse  was  received  with  an  universal  applause. 
The  nobility  and  commons,  transported  with  their  zeal  and 
affection,  prevented  the  senators  and  deputies.  The  whole 
assembly  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Gustavus,  King  of 
Sweden ! '  It  was  impossible  to  gather  the  votes,  or  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  usual  forms  observed  in  such  cases. 
His  praises  were  echoed  through  the  whole  convention ;  he 
was  styled  the  savior  and  deliverer  of  his  country.  The 
peasants  and  burghers  mingling  confusedly  with  the  depu- 
ties,  neglecting  all  marks  of  distinction,  and  even  forgetting 
the  respect  they  owed  to  the  senators  and  other  lords,  strug- 
gled and  crowded  to  approach  the  king.  The  name  of 
Gustavus  wa^  repeated  by  every  mouth ;  he  was  the  object 
of  every  eye ;  and  all  in  general  endeavored  to  express  their 
joy  at  his  election,  and  to  congratulate  their  own  happiness, 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  his  advancement." 

//.  IHffieuUies  of  the  Kmg^a  Position. 

The  town  of  Strengness  was  itself  a  proof  of  one  of  the 
enormous  difficulties — the  desolation  of  the  country — which 
he  was  called  upon  immediately  to  confront.  It  had  become 
almost  a  ruin,  through  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  This  con^ 
dition  of  the  town,  suggestive  of  that  of  the  whole  country, 
had  impressed  the  council  with  the  conviction  that  there  was 
no  choice  but  between  utter  national  ruin,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyranny  of  Christian.  This  conviction  was  deepened 
when   Gustavus  made  his  public  entry  into  Stockholm. 
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Half  of  the  housefi  were  empty ;  and  of  the  population  of 
the  city  on  the  accession  of  Christian  only  one  fourth  re- 
mained. To  fill  up  the  gap  the  king  invited  the  dtizens  of 
other  towns  to  settle  there,  and  offered  them  great  induce- 
ments to  do  so.  This  invitation  he  was  compelled  to  renew 
twelve  years  after,  "seeing,*'  he  said,  "that  Stockholm  had 
not  revived  from  the  days  of  King  Christian."  And  these 
were  specimens  of  the  condition  of  most  of  the  towns  and 
rural  estates  of  the  Jower  and  more  populous  portion  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  power  of  the  great  lord^  was  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  One  effect 
-of  the  union  of  Sweden  to  Denmark  had  been  greatly  to 
increase  their  influence.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
union  the  Council,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  governed  the 
kingdom.  As  members  of  the  Council  the  great  nobles 
who  composed  it  had  constant  opportunities  to  increase  their 
exclusive  privileges,  to  enlarge  their  estates,  and  to  become 
more  independent  of  the  supreme  but  distant  authority  of 
the  king.  Many  of  the  crown  fiefs  had  been  appropriated 
by  them  to  their  own  use,  and  were  thus  in  the  inevitable 
process  of  passing  into  their  permanent  possession.  Many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  king  arose  from  this  source.  With 
characteristic  foresight  he  saw  that  this  contest  with  the 
nobles  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  and  Church  lands 
would  at  once  arise ;  and  accordingly  he  availed  himself  of 
the  first  enthusi^m  created  by  his  wonderful  success  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Council  "  whether  he  might  not  freely  dispose 
of  the  crown  fiefs,  as  the  law  book  declares,  without  ill 
will  ?"  JOuring  the  union,  and  especially  during  the  long 
absence  of  King  John,  the  kingdom  seemed  about  to  be  par- 
celed out  into  principalities,  under  a  few  of  the  great  mag- 
nates who  were  most  powerful  in  the  Council.  This  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  immediately  to 
change.  The  General  Council  at  Stockholm  had  constituted 
branches  in  the  various  provinces,  in  which  Some  mem* 
bers  of  the  Central  Council  sat  and  exercised  a  predominant 
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influence.  Thus  GnBtavns  found  himself  at  once  confronted: 
with  an  oligarchy  which  had  spread  a  net-work  of  influence* 
and  of  organization  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  the  members 
of  which  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  p<Hl;ion  of  the 
Royal  domains.  These  it  was  necessary  to  recover  without 
exciting  to  revolt  the  powerful  lords,  whose  loyalty  was  the 
condition  of  continued  possession  of  the  throne.  It  was  an 
inmiense  difficulty.  How  wisely,  by  personal  influence,  by 
intimidation,  and  by  the  stem  exercise  of  power,  where  it 
was  called  for,  he  so  far  overcame  it  as  to  recover  most  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  to  become,  not  the  mere  agent  of  the 
great  lords,  but  their  master,  we  shall  see  in  the  pi:ogress  of 
the  history. 

The  tv/rhvlent  independence  of  the  people  caused  the  king 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  frequent  and  most  vexa- 
tious difficulties.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  people 
had  been  called  to  intervene  in  opposition  to  the  Danish 
kings,  had  n^ade  them  exacting  and  turbulent  and  difficult 
to  satisfy.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Dalesmen. 
At  the  call  of  Englebert  they  had  expelled  the  tyrant  £ric- 
son,  and  made  their  leader  Begent  of  the  kingdom.  From 
that  period,  proud  of  their  success,  they  had  put  forth  many 
pretensions.  The  native  Regents,  Englebert,  and  the  three 
successive  Stur^s,  and  the  one  native  king,  Charles  CSanut- 
son,  were  compelled  to  profess  to  depend  wholly  on  their 
support.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  rival  aspi- 
rants to  their  office,  they  found  it  necessary  to  flatter  and 
conciliate  the  people,  by  acknowledging  their  dependence 
on  them,  and  by  conformity  to  their  democratic  tastes  and 
habits.  The  threatened  partition  of  the  kingdom  ^among 
the  great  lords  led  to  a  counter-development  and  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  power.  During  the  troubled  times,  when 
the  Danish  government  was  powerless,  the  people  in  the 
provinces  often  assumed  self-government,  took  up  arms  and 
formed  alliances  when  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  local 
lords  or  authorities  placed  over  them  by  the  Begent.  This 
was  the  case  more  frequently  in  upper  than  in  lower  Swe- 
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den.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  services  which 
the  Dalecarlians,  and  Northern  Sweden  generally^  had  ren- 
dered to  Gnstavns,  he  fonnd  them  gnbsequently  insubordi- 
nate, damorooB  for  special  privileges,  and  unwilling  to  bear 
their  proportionate  burdens  of  taxation  and  of  military  ser- 
Tice. 

Tke  influence  of  ths  Church  too  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  person  and  policy  of  the  king.  The  Church  was  in  fact 
a  foreign  power  established  in  the  kingdom,  rather  than  a 
constituent  part  of  it.  Its  great  dignitaries  had  generally 
been  partisans  of  the  Union  ;  because  they  received  their 
appointments  from  the  Pope,  through  the  influence  or  dic- 
tation of  tiie  Danish  crown.  The  lower  clergy,  dependent 
on  their  superiors,  assumed  the  same  position.  They  had 
always  been  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic  party.  Englebert 
was  violently  hostile  to  the  Bishops,  and  the  three  Regents 
Stur^  were  constantly  involved  in  contests  with  them.  The 
execrated  Archbishop  TroUe  opened  the  way  for  the  tyrant 
Christian  to  the  throne.  In  the  war  which  ensued  the  ex- 
asperation against  the  Bishops,  the  clergy  and  the  monks 
found  expression  in  many  acts  of  violence.  Their  great 
riches  furnished  a  tempting  resource  to  Oustavus  to  supply 
the  needs  of  his  army ;  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  priests 
and  monks  seemed  to  him  to  condone  reprisals  for  the  out- 
rages which  the  nation  had  for  centuries  endured  without 
redress. 

But  the  most  immediately  pressing  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  king  merefincmoidl.  He  had  been  compelled  to  bor- 
row money  and  secure  ships  and  men  and  materials  from 
Lubeck  to  carry  on  the  war.  That  sharp  commercial  town 
pressed  him  hard  and  over-promptly  for  payment.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  election  as  king,  a  deputation  from  Lubeck 
demanded  an  inmiediate  liquidation  of  his  debt  to  the  city. 
He  requested  an  extension  of  the  time.  This  was  granted 
only  on  hard  conditions,  for  he  had  distinctly  pledged  him- 
self for  the  payment  so  soon  as  the  government  should  be 
definitely  settled.    He  was  compelled  to  agree  that  Sweden 
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shonld  oondnde  no  treaty  with  ChriBtian  or  any  other  power 
without  the  consent  of  Lubeck ;  that  on  the  surrender  of 
Stockliolm  and  Calmar,  all  goods  found  in  them  which  the 
Lubeck  and  Dantzic  merchants  should  claim  upon  oath  as 
theirs,  because  not  paid  for,  should  be  restored  to  them  ;  and 
that  the  wares  of  the  same  cities  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty ;  and  that  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  should 
be  confined  to  the  Hanse  towns.  It  was  a  most  ungenerous 
^vantage  taken  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which 
the  king  was  placed ;  and  the  demand  that  the  government 
should  be  made  responsible — for  that  in  effect  it  was — ^for 
the  unfulfilled  obligations  of  private  merchants,  was  unpre- 
cedented and  grossly  unjust.  But  the  king  was  not  in  a 
position  openly  to  resist  these  demands.  In  an  address  and 
appeal  to  the  people,  Gustavus  stated  the  urgent  necessities 
of  his  position,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  prepare  them  for 
and  to  vindicate  in  advance  the  radical  measure  which  he 
was  about  to  adopt.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  personal  feel- 
ing towards  the  Church,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  that  portion  of  her  wealth  which  was  regarded 
as  most  sacred,  and  the  appropriation  of  which  to  secular 
purposes  would  be  considered  by  the  devout  children  of  the 
Church,  not  robbery  only,  but  the  grossest  sacrilege.  The 
Church  was  in  possession  of  two  thirds  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  kingdom ;  but  as  that  could  not  be  made  im- 
mediately available  for  his  urgent  needs,  he  resolved  to 
Appropriate  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  the  'public  services, 
and  the  reliquaries,  and  the  gold  and  gems,  the  gifts  of 
kings  and  nobles,  in  the  treasuries  of  churches  and  of  con- 
vents. It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  realized  absolute  neces- 
isity  of  his  government  to  their  national  existence,  that  such 
a  measure  could  have  been  carried  out  without  a  revolt  upon 
the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  thus  far  shown  no  desire  to 
throw  off  the  Eoman  yoke.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  public  conscience,  the  following 
demands  could  have  been  obeyed:  "We  therefore  enjoin 
jou,"  says  this  document  in  the  address  to  the  clergy  and 
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tiie  commiflgions  appointed  to  carry  out  the  royal  will, 
^  without  delay  to  search  in  your  churches  and  monasteries, 
both  in  towns  and  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  observe 
what  can  best  be  spared  and  select  from  the  valuables — to 
wit,  the  monstra/noesy  the  ehaliceSj  or  whatever  else  of  the 
kind  liiere  may  be,  and  also  any  coin  which  may  come  to 
hand,  and  send  them  here  by  a  sure  messenger,  without  de- 
lay or  neglig^ioe.  When  we  receive  the  same,  and  know 
the  amount,  we  will  give  an  acknowledgment,  so  that  the 
debt  shall  be  duly  paid  when  the  State  shall  be  in  better 
•droumstances."  But  all  the  devices  of  the  king  to  raise 
revenue  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  did  not  suffice  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government.  He  was  thwarted  iu 
many  of  his  plans  and  defeated  in  many  efforts  to  bring  his 
kingdom  into  peace  and  order,  for  the  want  of  money. 
None  but  a  man  of  commanding  ability  and  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  with  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  could  have  worked  his  way  through 
«.and  over  the  enormous  difficulties  which  beset  his  path. 

Last  and  not  least  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Gustavus 
was  called  to  stm^le  was  the  distrust  and  apposition  of  the 
priesthood.  We  have  seen  that  the  priesthood,  high  and 
low,  were  partisans  of  the  Danish  rule.  This  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  made  them  the  king's  secret  foes.  But 
when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  sacred  vessels  and  silver 
shrines  and  lamps,  the  golden  crucifixes  and  the  gem-en- 
crusted caskets  of  holy  relics,  this  distrust  passed  into  thinly 
veiled  and  holy  horror.  While  it  could  have  been  scarcely 
possible  that  the  growing  alienation  of  the  mind  of  the 
king  should  have  been  wholly  disguised,  he  yet  abstained 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  from  any  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Ohuroh ;  although 
he  did  not  altogether  escape  some  personal  collisions  with  its 
administratorB.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the  main 
problems  which  he  was  called  to  solve,  to  prepare  the  way 
gradually  for  the  abolition  of  the  Papacy  and  yet  to  do  this 
BO  cautiously  as  not  to  create  a  rebellion,  which  in  the  early 
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part  of  his  reign,  before  his  power  was  consolidated,  he^ 
might  have  been  unable  to  overcome.  His  position  in  this 
respect  was  not  unlike  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his 
cautious  policy  was  quite  the. counterpart  of  hers.  But  on 
her  side  there  were  two  great  advantages  which  were  want- 
ing to  Gnstavus.  She  was  the  recognized  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  a  country  where  the  principle  of  royal  hereditary 
right  was  a  religions  dogma,  and  where  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciples which  she  aimed  to  introduce  and  establish,  were 
already  fervently  held  by  a  large  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people.  Qustavus  on  tiie  contrary  was  an  elected  king,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  made  no  progress  and 
were  scarcely  known  to  exist  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

///.  The  lriM>ducti(m  of  Lutheranism  into  Sweden. 

The  Lutheran  doctrines  had  been  introduced  secretly 
into  Sweden  by  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri  a  few  years 
before  Gustavus  was  proclaimed  king.  They  were  native 
Swedes,  the  sons  of  a  smith  at  Orebo,  and  they  had  studied  ^ 
with  great  distinction  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
had  been  encouraged  by  them  to  return  and  labor  to  evan- 
gelize their  native  land.  They  were  learned  and  intrepid 
men,  who  were  animated  with  holy  zeal,  tempered  by  dis- 
cretion. In  1520  Olaus  was  made  a  Canon  of  Strengness 
and  in  secret  preached  against  indulgences,  vows  of  celibacy,, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
auricular  confession  and  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The 
shameless  traffic  in  indulgences,  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  aind  which  aroused  the  opposition  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  also  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  brothers> 
Petri,  to  a  more  open  denunciation  of  the  Papal  claims. 
During  the  awful  scenes  which  occurred  whUe  Christian  U. 
had  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  war  which  followed,, 
the  preaching  of  the  Petri  attracted  but  little  attention*. 
But  while  these  events  prevented  a  wide  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines,  they  at  the  same  time  allowed  them  to  labor 
unmolested.    The  king,  who  had  corresponded  with  Luther 
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in  1534,  advaneed  Olaus  to  the  BectoFBhip  of  the  Church  in 
Stockhohn,  and  appointed  his  brother  LaorentiuB  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Uniirersity  of  Upaala.  At  this  time  the  king  had 
become  a  firm  but  nnavowed  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
Lather.  After  the  dose  of  the  war  the  preaching  of  the 
two  brothers,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  their  high  posi- 
tion, began  to  attract  mnch  attention.  As  it  now  met  with 
violent  opposition  Gustavus  appointed  a  discussion  of  the 
points  in  dispute  to  be  held  in  his  presence.  The  result 
was,  as  the  king  had  foreseen,  favorable  to  the  Bef ormers. 
In  consequence  of  this  discussion  twelve  questions  were 
prepared  for  examination  in  an  assembly  of  divines  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king. 

These  questions  were  examined  in  a  conference  hdd  at 
XJpsala  at  Christmas,  1524.  Olaus  Petri,  in  the  pres^ice  of 
the  king,  challenged  the  Canons  of  Upsala  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  the  £oman  Church.  At  first  the  Chapter  de- 
dined  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  but  finally  appointed 
Peter  Gim6  as  their  champion.  The  questions  submitted 
involved  the  ohief  topics  in  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Boman  Church.  They  were  as  follows : 
^^  Whether  Gbd's  Word  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith ;  what  are 
the  limits  of  Church  authority ;  whether  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  and  his  agents  be  for  Christ  or  against  Him ; 
whether  man  can  be  saved  by  his  own  works  and  deservings 
or  otherwise  than  by  God's  grace  and  mercy ;  whether  men 
have  a  right  to  order  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  way  different  from  Christ's  institution ;  whether 
there  is  any  scriptural  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of  purgsr 
tory ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  Saints  are  to  be  worshiped 
and  prayed  to,  and  are  our  protectors,  patrons,  mediators 
and  intercessors  before  God." 

A  sharp  discussion  followed,  in  which  Peter  Ghdle  relied 
upon  the  Fathers,  and  Olaus  on  the  Scriptures  alone.  After 
it  had  continued  some  time,  it  was  stopped  by  the  king  at 
a  point  where  it  was  becoming  violent,  and  would  have 
been  likely  to  have  ended  in  commotion  and  confusion.. 
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He  requested  the  disputants  to  reduce  their  arguments  te 
writing,  that  they  might  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  larger 
conference  or  synod  of  the  clergy.  These  productions 
were  printed  and  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  country 
for  the  reception  of  the  Reformed  faith.  But  the  most 
effective  publication  on  the  Protestant  side  was  that  of  the 
Bible  translated  into  Swedish  by  Chancellor  Lars  Anderson 
at  the  king's  command.  This  was  issued  in  the  following 
year. 

The  manifold  complications  of  the  king  made  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  yet  appear  as  the  apologist  or  champion 
of  the  Bef ormation.  It  was  evidence  of  gi'eat  moral  force 
on  his  part,  that  he  resolutely  protected  the  Kef ormers,  and 
refused  to  allow  them  to  be  persecuted  or  silenced.  The 
Bishop  of  Linkoping  urged  the  king  not  to  shield  those  who 
promulgated  the  new  heresy,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Luther's  writings.  The  king  replied  that  he  was  bound  to 
protect  every  one  of  his  subjects  until  they  should  be  oon- 
victed  of  some  crime  or  civil  offense.  Thus  early  did  he 
announce  the  noble  principle,  unfortunately  not  adopted 
by  all  the  Reformers,  from  which  he  never  subsequently 
swerved,  that  religious  opinions  when  they  did  not  pass 
into,  or  were  not  made  the  plea  for  crimes  against  the  State 
or  against  the  laws,  should  not  be  punished  by  the  govern- 
ment. To  the  demand  which  was  made  that  he  should  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  Luther's  books  he  gave  the  following  firm 
and  calm  reply :  "  As  to  the  request  that  we  should  forbid 
the  purchase  of  Luther's  books,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
grant  it  until  we  hear  them  condemned  by  impartial  judges, 
especially  since  books  against  Luther  are  brought  into  the 
country.  It  seems,  therefore,  according  to  our  poor  under- 
standing that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other."  Under  the  circumstances  in. 
which  he  was  placed  it  was  a  brave  and  direct  reply,  when 
mere  policy,  uninfluenced  by  conscience,  would  have  led  to 
evasion  or  equivocation. 
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IV.  The  War  of  Ovstanma  against  Severin  Norhy. 

For  in  addition  to  those  general  and  permanent  difficnl- 
ties  of  which  we  have  spoken,  GastavasVas  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  strode  against  Severin  IS^orbj,  a  partisan  of 
Christian,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Goth- 
land in  the  name  of  the  dethroned  king,  and  exercised 
there  a  *  very  independent  sway.  Korby  was  a  brilliant 
sailor  and  soldier  of  fortune,  who  combined  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  old  Yikings,  of  the  Italian  condoUieri  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  those  contemporary  knights  in  Ger- 
many, who,  like  Ulrich  Yon  Hntten  and  Sickengen,  were 
accomplished  scholars.  The  powerful  little  capital  of  Goth- 
land— ^Wisby — ^was  one  of  the  rich  Hanse  towns  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  rival  and  the  peer  of  prosperous  Lubeck.  It 
was  surrounded  by  powerful  walls,  which  were  fortified  by 
massive  and  lofty  towers,  and  within  it  was  an  abode  of 
wealth  and  a  hive  of  industry.  Its  present  dilapidated  con- 
dition still  attests  its  former  greatness ;  for  its  walls  and 
towers  remain,  and  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile  are  the  ruins 
of  a  dozen  churches,  some  of  them  having  almost  the  solid- 
ity and  size,  and  elaborate  architecture  of  cathedrals,  in 
which  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  various  nationalities 
and  tongues  were  accustomed  to  worship.  But  as  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  declined  and  its  population  diminished, 
its  large  shipping  and  its  impoverished  citizens  were  often 
employed  in  piratical  adventures.  This  island  with  ita 
fortified  position  and  its  piratical  reputation  furnished  an 
asylum  and  a  base  of  operations,  precisely  suited  to  the 
character  and  purposes  of  Korby.  At  an  early  period  it 
had  been  colonized  by  Sweden,  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  S.  Olaf,  in  his  own  peculiar  militant  style  of  missionary 
zeal,  and  had  acknowledged  allegiance  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  parent  state.  The  Swedish  historian  Geiper  traces  the 
rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  to  this  prosperous  commercial 
community ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  tiie  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (1361)  that,  in  conflict  with  the  greatly 
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superior  power  of  Denmark,  it  received  the  fatal  blow 
from  which  it  never  rallied. 

When  therefore  Norby  took  possession  of  the  island  he 
was  at  once  welcomed  by  its  inhabitants  as  its  lord.  He 
proceeded  to  enlarge  those  piratical  enterprises  to  which 
they  looked  for  their  prosperity ;  and  he  enriched  the  im- 
poverished city  by  unlading  all  the  booty  from  the  ships 
which  he  captured ;  and  then  sending  them  away  empty, 
he  wished  them  a  good  voyage  and  a  happy  return,  with 
fresh  and  fuller  cargoes.  He  even  issued  coins,  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  with  his  own  name  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
arms  of  Gothland — most  inappropriate  to  its  then  position 
— a  lamb  with  a  standard  on  the  other !  The  life  of  a  sea 
rover  at  this  time  in  the  Baltic,  notwithstanding  laws  against 
it,  instead  of  covering  those  who  practiced  it  with  infamy, 
seems  to  have  invested  them  with  a  glamor  of  romantic  ad- 
venture, something  like  that  which  invested  the  Vikings  of 
old,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Norby,  it  was  pro- 
fessedly adopted  from  loyalty  to  a  deposed  and  lawful 
sovereign. 

Gustavus  was  made  to  feel  that  he  could  not  have  secure 
possession  of  his  throne  so  long  as  Norby  and  his  little  king- 
dom furnished  a  rallying  point  and  a  nucleus  for  all  the  re- 
maining opposition  to  his  reign.  Moreover  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  aspiring  adventurer  aimed  at  dis- 
possessing Gustavus  and  obtaining  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom by  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  late  administrator, 
Christine  Gyllenstiema.  Her  own  conduct  and  language 
gave  countenance  to  this  belief.  When  a  rumor  to  that 
effect  was  spread  among  the  Dalesmen  to  excite  them  to 
revolt,  and  when  Gustavus,  in  order  to  defeat  such  a  scheme, 
proposed— what  was  equivalent  to  a  command — that  she 
should  be  united  to  Jno.  Tureson,  the  son  of  the  high  stew- 
ard, she  gave  an  explanation  of  her  relation  to  Norby,  which 
the  king  affected  to  accept.  "  She  was  afraid,"  she  said, "  that 
Norby  had  given  out  the  year  before  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  him,  and  that  he  held  her  written  engagement.    But  he 
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oould  not  prove  that  she  had  plighted  her  faith  either  to 
himflelf  or  to  an  j  other  man  since  the  death  of  her  hnaband. 
She  had  written  to  him  but  once,  and  then  told  him  that 
fihe  was  not  disposed  again  to  marrj;  but  if  she  were  in- 
clined he  wonld  be  the  man  of  her  choioe.  Kow  she  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  so  understood  these  words^  as 
though  she  had  meant  to  take  him  for  her  wedded  lord ;  if 
he  had,  lie  was  mistaken.  True,  she  had  sent  him  a  gold 
ring  and  tablet ;  but  this  was  only  to  testify  the  sense  she 
entertained  of  the  courteous  attention  he  had  paid  her  when 
she  was  captive  in  Denmark.''  Skillful  words  certainly, 
but  not  such  as  could  exonerate  her  from  disfojaltj  to  her 
own  king,  in  maintaining  such  dose  and  friendly  relations 
with  his  avowed  and  open  enemy  I 

It  was  with  no  little  reluctance  that  Gnstavus  entered 
upon  the  ta«k  of  captoring  Wisby  and  doBtroying  the  power 
of  Norby.  He  no  doubt  felt  that,  even  if  his  throne  was 
not  endangered,  his  prestige  would  be  undermined,  and  his 
influence  lessened,  so  long  as  a  powerful  enemy  could  keep 
the  field  against  him.  An  expensive  expedition  which 
strained  the  resources  of  the  king,  was  sent  to  Gothland  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  island  except  Wisby ;  and  after  an 
nnsaccessf  ul  siege,  the  capital  was  finally  surrendered  to  the 
Danish  king.  Gustavus  was  chagrined  and  dissatisfied  with 
this  result,  and  resolved  never  again  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise outside  of  his  own  dominions;  but  his  last  formidable 
and  active  enemy  was  now  out  of  his  way,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
Sweden,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  Beformation.* 

*  The  remainder  of  Norby's  adventurous  and  tumultaous  life  was  in 
keeping  with  that  which  we  have  described  above.  He  escaped  with  a 
remnant  of  his  fleet  from  €k>tliland,  endeavored  in  vidn  to  enlist  Frederic 
of  Denmark  in  a  war  with  Gustavus,  proceeded  to  Russia  to  exasperate 
the  Czar  against  both  Sweden  and  Denmarlc,  and,  failing  in  that  eifort 
was  imprisoned  in  Moscow  for  three  jears.  Liberated  at  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Emperor,  he  entered  into  his  service,  and  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Florence,  in  1680.  That  his  piratical  career  enhanced  rather 
tban  cUminlahed  his  fame  appears  from  an  eulogistic  Latin  poem  to  his 
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V.  Commotions  Caused  hy  Anahaptists^ 

Everywhere  we  see  the  Bef onnation  at  its  rise  discredited 
and  hindered  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists.  It 
was  80  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  The  same  little  group 
of  Anabaptist  leaders  appear  in  succession  in  Wittemberg 
and  in  Stockholm.  It  was'  in  the  same  year  (1524),  in 
which  the  discussion  took  place  before  Gustavus  that  Mel- 
chior  Bink,  a  furrier,  and  Enipperdoling,  both  from  Muu- 
ster,  arrived  in  Stockholm.  They  soon  met  with  supporters, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  principal  churches,  where 
they  preached  from  the  Book  of  Bevelation  on  the  reign  of 
the  Saints  in  the  Millenium,  which  was  soon  to  come. 
Their  converts  and  partisans,  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, broke  into  churches  and  convents,  destroyed  the 
images,  organs  and  ornaments,  which  they  found  there,  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  streets  and  market-places. 
Olaus  Petri's  ineffectual  efforts  to  quell  the  disturbances  did 
not  save  him  from  the  sharp  rebukes  of  Gustavus.  Some 
of  the  authors  of  these  disturbances  were  imprisoned,  and 
some  banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  forbidden  to  return. 
But  the  affair  gave  great  scandal,  and  created  fresh  prejudices 
against  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  This  was  increased  in  some* 
of  the  provinces  by  the  Antinomian  doctrines  and  the  loose 
lives  of  preachers  who  had  been  infected  with  Anabaptist 
opinions.  Gustavus  met  this  difSculty  with  his  usual  skill 
and  firmness.  While  making  his  EricsgeU  through  the 
kingdom,  he  often  called  the  Evangelical  clergy  around  him. 
and  addressed  them.  He  exhorted  them  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  dealing  with  error  and  errorists,  not  to  dwell 
harshly  on  topics  which  might  give  offense,  not  to  carp  at 


memory  by  the  former  Vice- Chancellor  to  Christian  II.,  which  ends, 
thus: 

"  That  life  which  Moscow's  dungeons  could  not  quell, 
Nor  Neptune  quench  amid  his  boundless  swell, 
In  Latium  sunk,  the  citadel  of  lame. 
That  through  the  world  might  spread  w  great  a  name!  " 

{Butory  oj  CHistawia  Fom.    Jno»  Murray,  1859.) 
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Popes  and  Bishops,  for  the  ignorant  people  were  immedi- 
ately  offended  and  said  that  they  preadied  a  new  faith.  The 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  he  woold  certainly  uphold  and 
spread  over  the  kingdom ;  bat  he  complained  that  they  did 
not  instruct  the  people  properly ;  that  some  spoke  scoffingly 
of  the  Saints;  that  some  condemned  good  works,  not  dis- 
tinguishing those  of  man's  device  from  those  which  God 
Himself  had  ordained ;  that  some  had  put  aside  holy  days  to- 
gether with  the  comfortable  Gospels  and  Epistles  appointed 
for  them ;  and  finally  that  many  led  lazy  and  scandalous 
liyes.  In  these  informal  coneiansa  ad  cUrum  the  king  had 
reference  to  the  errors  and  misdoings  of  both  Papists  and 
extreme  and  fanatical  Protestants,  and  showed  himself  a 
sound  theologian  as  well  as  a  skillful  administrator.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  pressed  on  many  sides  with  the  con- 
flicting demands  of  his  position,  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
him  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  conservative  and  a  reformer, 
led  him  sometimes  into  dissimulations  difficult  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  godly  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

VI.  The  Kmg'i  TreatmerU  of  the  PriesU  and  Manke. 

The  king's  strong  conviction  that  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  taking  from  the 
clergy  their  enormous  privileges,  and  detaching  their  hold 
upon  the  superstitious  devotion  of  the  people,  through  a 
reformation  of  doctrine,  led  him  to  adopt  a  definite  and 
determined  policy.  In  this  determination  he  was  greatly 
encouraged  and  confirmed  by  his  able  Chancellor  Lars 
Anderson.  Anderson  had  been  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  from  a 
secret  rejection  of  the  Bomish  system  rather  than  from  a 
cordial  adoption  of  Lutheranism,  he  abandoned  the  clerical 
for  the  secular  life ;  and  by  his  great  knowledge  and  admin- 
istrative ability  soon  rose  to  the  highest  civil  office  in  the 
kingdom,  and  became  the  confidential  counselor  of  the  king. 
It  was  from  the  standpoint  of  a  statesman  that  he  urged  the 
king  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  Lutheran- 
ism by  depriving  the  clergy,  first  of  many  of  their  prerog»- 
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tives  and  imznniiities,  and  then  of  the  great  possefisiona  which 
these  unjust  advantages  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate. 
Very  skillfully  did  he  begin  to  deprive  them  of  those  tradi- 
tional or  recognized  rights  which  weighed  most  heavily 
upon  the  people^  in  order  that  they  might  be  won  to  ap- 
prove and  sanction  his  proceedings.  His  measures  in  this 
direction  and  to  this  end  are  thus  described  by  Yertot  (p.  211): 
^'  The  Swedish  curates  had  assumed  a  right  to  impose  a  kind 
of  tax  upon  certain  public  sins,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  exacted  considerable  fines  from  those  who  took  the 
diversion  of  hunting  or  fishing  in  time  of  divine  service, 
those  who  abused  women  to  whom  they  were  contracted  b& 
fore  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  Marriage. 
This  privilege  was  abrogated  by  one  of  the  king's  proclama- 
tions, and  the  priests  were  prohibited  to  exact  such  imposi- 
tions for  the  future.  By  another  declaration  they  were  for- 
bidden to  use  ecclesiastical  censures  against  their  private 
enemies  or  creditors.  The  Bishops  and  their  officials  had 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  so  far  beyond  its 
ordinary  limits  that  they  claimed  a  divine  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  sorts  of  affairs  that  had  the  least  relation  to 
religion.  An  oath  made  in  a  bargain,  the  interposition  of  a 
clergyman  which  was  frequently  begged  for  that  purpose, 
or  the  least  dispute  which  arose  about  a  contract  of  marriage 
were  reckoned  sufficient  grounds  to  remove  a  cause  from  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  Gustavus  abrogated  their 
jurisdiction  entii*ely,  insinuating  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hearing  and  determination  of  suiis  were  inconsistent  with 
the  function  and  duty  of  clergymen.  And  by  the  same 
declaration  it  was  ordained  that  the  clergy  should  be  obliged 
to  refer  their  differences  to  secular  Judges,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  kingdom." 
These  were  sweeping  innovations.  But  Gnstavus  pro- 
ceeded farther.  He  forbade  Bishops,  on  any  pretense  of 
right  or  of  specific  bequest,  to  take  the  property  of  deceased 
clergymen  to  the  prejudice  of  their  lawful  heirs.  As  he 
Baw  that  tlie  Lutheranism  which  he  secretly  fostered,  pro- 
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greflsed  in  the  kingdom  he  continued  to  iesne  injunctions 
which  limited  more  and  more  the  privileges  of  the  Bishops 
and  the  clergy. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  king  was  resolute  in 
^^arrjing  out  the  policy  which  he  had  determined  to  adopt 
in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  It  was  estimated 
by  him  that  the  clergy  wore  in  possession  of  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  insisted  that  it 
was  but  just  that  they  should  bear  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  burdens  of  the  State,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  borne 
only  by  the  poorer  classes,  upon  whom  they  had  always 
pressed  heavily,  and  in  the  present  exigency  would  fall  with 
crushing  weight.  As  early  as  1522  he  had  demanded  aid 
from  the  clergy ;  and  again  in  1 523  another  requisition  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  was  made ;  and  in  the  three  years  succeeding 
the  same  demands  continued  to  be  enforced.  When  these 
continued  exactions  were  followed  by  a  dearth  of  food  so 
severe  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  famine  in  1627  and  1528, 
the  clergy  did  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  a  visitation  of  God 
upon  the  kingdom  for  the  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the 
favor  shown  to  the  new  heresy  of  Luther.  These  charges 
Gustavus  met  by  the  statement  that  it  was  but  just  that  the 
clergy  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  State;  that 
they  were  not  taxed  in  larger  proportion  to  their  wealth 
than  other  classes ;  and  that  much  of  the  property  which 
he  demanded  of  them  was  lying  idle,  and  should  be  ren- 
dered available  for  the  ases  of  the  State.  He  declared  that 
when  he  compelled  them  to  bear  their  portion  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  endeavored  to  protect  the  people  from  their 
exactions,  they  at  once  raised  the  clamor  that  all  these  meas- 
ures were  adopted  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  Lutheran 
heresy  and  overthrow  the  Church.  In  replying  to  this 
charge,  Gustavus  insisted  that  in  this  proceeding  he  acted 
wholly  in  the  character  of  a  just  ruler,  and  not  as  a  Reform- 
er. Without  denying  that  he  had  protected  Reformers,  he 
declared  that  his  protection  of  his  subjects  from  unjust  ex- 
actions and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  priesthood  should  not 
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be  laid  to  the  charge  of  innovating  and  reforming  religione 
zeal. 

His  language  upon  the  subject  is  very  emphatic.  He 
does  not  allow  the  Bishops  and  priests  to  escape  Ids  specific 
charges  by  hiding  them  under  the  counter  charge  of  Lutheran 
heresy  and  schism.  '^  Certain  monks  and  priests,"  he  writes 
in  1526  to  the  people  of  Helsingfors,  '^have  brought  us 
into  scandal,  chiefly  for  that  we  blame  their  irregularities." 
Among  these  the  king  reckons  that  if  a  man  owe  anything, 
they  refuse  him  the  Sacrament,  instead  of  pursuing  their  de- 
mand by  law ;  if  a  poor  man  on  a  holy  day  kills  a  bird,  or 
draws  a  fish  from  a  stream,  he  is  forthwith  obliged  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Provost  for  Sabbath-breaking ; 
that  the  laymen  have  not  the  same  rights  against  the  priests 
as  the  priests  have  against  them ;  that  the  priests  took  the 
inheritance  of  priests  dying  intestate,  passing  over  their 
heirs;  that  the  clergy  fraudulently  possess  themselves  of 
much  of  crown  property,  and  embezzle  the  king's  propor- 
tion of  judicial  fines;  when  they  perceive  that  we  look  to 
the  interest  of  the  crown,  which  is  incumbent  on  us  by 
reason  of  our  kingly  dignity,  they  straightway  declare  that 
we  wish  to  bring  in  a  new  faiUi  and  Luther's  doctrine; 
whereas  the  matter  is  not  otherwise  than  ye  have  now 
heard,  that  we  will  not  permit  them  to  give  loose  to  their 
avarice,  contrary  to  law." 

While  it  is  evident  that  no  devout  Bomanist  could  have 
used  this  language,  and  adopted  these  energetic  measures, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  they  might  have  been  employed  by 
a  just  and  decided  king,  who  had  no  tendency  to  Lather- 
anism,  nor  even  any  religious  convictions.  They  betray 
a  rejection  of  Bomanism,  but  not  an  adoption  of  Luther- 
anism. 

VII.  Intrigues  agadnst  the  £lnff. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  his  election  that  there 
were  plots  on  foot  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  restore  the 
house  of  Stur6  to  the  head  of  the  government.     It  seemed 
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to  be  a  Gueamstaiice  fsyoTable  to  the  stability  of  hia  tlmme, 
that  on  hia  aoeeeBion  all  the  Bishopries)  with  the  exeeptioii 
of  two,  were  racant.  It  might  have  fairlj  been  expected 
that  those  whom  he  appointed  would  be  loyal  to  him.  Bnt 
they  all,  sooner  or  later,  became  his  enemies.  Peter  Ja- 
cobson,  called  Snnnanvaeder,  who  had  been  chanoellor  of 
8teno  8tar6  the  Younger,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Westeras 
by  the  Dalesmen,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  Bnt  in  less 
than  a  year  he  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
Onstavns,  and  reinstate  the  honse  of  Star6.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  as  was  also  the  newly  elected  Bishop 
Cannte,  who  appeared  in  his  defense.  The  deposed  Bishops 
proceeded  to-  the  Dales,  and  there  fanned  the  conspiracy 
which  they  had  before  kindled.  Their  intrigues  wi^  the 
Dalesmen  led  the  latter  to  adopt  a  high  tone  towards  Gkis- 
tavns,  as  if,  being  a  king  of  their  making,  they  could  dixect 
him  or  depose  him.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
that  they  had  in  him  a  master  who  was  just  and  generous 
to  the  loyal,  bnt  who  could  be  stem  and  terrible  to  the  re- 
bellious. This  they  had  not  learned  as  yet,  and  hence  they 
assumed  to  address  him  in  the  tone  of  those  who  felt  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  yield.  Under  the  dictation  of 
the  two  Bishops  they  wrote  to  him  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  impose  one  tax  after  another  upon  the 
churches,  and  convents,  and  priests,  and  monks,  and  people. 
They  renouiiced  their  allegiance  to  him  unless  he  procured 
for  them  cheaper  markets,  and  drove  foreign^B  from  his 
service,  and  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  im- 
prisoned Christina  Gillenstiema,  and  poisoned  or  banished 
her  son.  They  reminded  the  king  of  his  obligation  to 
them  ^'  when  he  was  a  friendless  wanderer  in  the  woods,'' 
and  how  ill  he  had  performed  the  promises  which  he  made 
to  them. 

These  intrigues  were  implicated  with  othet^  which  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  king  for  a  time  perilous  and 
doubtful.  So  far  from  having  imprisoned  Christina,  Gus- 
tavus  had  just  secured  her  release  from  a  Danish  prison, 
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when  tbis  charge  was  made.  She  proceeded  to  Calmar 
and  there  met  her  eldest  son,  Nicholas,  who  was  then 
twelve  years  of 'age,  and  whom  the  Bishops  wished  to  eio- 
vate  to  the  throne.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Norby,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Bishops,  attempted  to  secure  the  hand  of 
Christina,  with  a  view  to  elevate  her  son  to  the  throne,  of 
which  they  might  be  the  joint  guardians.  While  Gustavus 
suspected  Christina  as  secretly  favoring  this  arrangement, 
he  professed  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  gossip  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  took  the  young  Stur^  to  his  court  for  a  time, 
and  then  sent  him  to  his  mother,  who  had  repaired  to 
Upsala.  His  death  soon  after  removed  the  nucleus  around 
which  these  intrigues  and  treasons  gathered.  For  it  was 
the  double  object  of  many  of  these  conspirators  to  elevate 
the  house  of  Sture  and  restore  King  Christian.  We  learn 
that  this  was  the  design  of  one  party  from  a  written  prom- 
ise of  the  fugitive  king,  that  if  Lord  Severin  should  marry 
the  Lady  Christina,  and  thereby  come  into  the  government 
of  Sweden,  he  might  hold  the  kingdom  absolutely  as  th& 
king's  Lieutenant,  for  a  yearly  tribute,  fie  even  issued  a 
public  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  had  transferred  his  power 
to  Norby  until  he  should  himself  return  to  his  dominions. 
JSTorby  in  the  spring  of  1525  made  a  descent  upo^  Scania,, 
and  all  the  province  except  Malmo  again  did  homage  to- 
Christian.  And  at  the  same  time  that  this  treason  was 
working  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  the*  rebel  Bishops 
were  endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  dissatisfied  Dalesmen  to 
open  opposition.  But  in  tbis  they  met  with  so  little  suc- 
cess,— ^e  Dalesmen  much  preferring  to  reprove  Gustavus 
than  to  fight  with  him, — ^that  ultiiyately  ^ey  were  com- 
pelled/ to  flee  to  Norby. 

VIIl.  The  AUitade  of  the  Kvn^. 

It  was  under  these  complicated  and  harassing  difficulties- 
that  Gustavus  exhibited  at  once  the  enormous  enei^  and 
resources  of  his  genius,  and  that  stem  side  of  his  character 
which  sometimes  passed  •  into  cruelty,  which  overawed  at. 
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length  all  but  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  enemie&. 
His  firm  attitude  at  the  period,  and  his  determination  to 
pat  down  the  priesthood  which  so  constontlj  employed  its 
spiritual  power  to  farther  temporal  interests^  appears  in  his 
spirited  reply  to  the  Dean  of  Upsala,  who  had  pointed  oat 
to  him  what  he  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  popular  dis- 
content. '^  You  write,"  replies  the  king,  ^'  that  the  people 
were  angry  that  the  Bishop  of  Westeras  has  not  a  safficient 
number  of  retainers.  We  should  rather  expect  them  to  be 
angry  if  they  came  witli  a  multitude,  burdening  first  one 
and  then  another ;  but  you  and  many  others^  perhaps^  may 
take  offense  thereat ;  yon  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  think 
otherwise  than  that  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  ii  attached 
some  great  worldly  dignity,  notwithstanding  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  hold  them  to  be  servants  of  all,  and  that  they  can  ful- 
fill this  duty  far  better  with  few  retainers  than  with  many. 

^^  You  write  further  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  noth- 
ing be  violently  or  unjustly  taken  from  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  Would  to  God  that  our  forefathers  had  been 
as  careful  that  nothing  had  been  filched  from  the  crown  and 
nobles  by  fraud  and  imposture,  as  folks  nowadays  take 
care  to  keep  what  they  have  obtained,  whether  by  right  or 
by  wrong.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  taken  any- 
thing violently  from  churches  and  monasteries  as  yon  write ; 
but  we  know  that  we  have  restored  them  what  their  ene- 
mies had  sliced  away,  and  preserved  what  was  threatened  to 
be  sliced  away  in  like  manner. 

^*  Another  person  is  now  bestirring  himself — I  mean  Kiqg 
Christian — making  much  ado  to  regain  the  Elingdom  of 
Sweden — ^which  God  forbid !  You  will  find,  should  he  suo 
ceed,  that  he  will  filch  more  from  you  and  from  others  than 
what  we  have  either  done  or  wish  to  do ;  and  if  you  and  the 
Chapter  had  well  considered,  you  would  have  been  quite  as 
well  advised  had  you  defended  our  proceedings,  instead  of 
aggravating  the  case,  whenever  the  priests  who  were  under 
you  had  taken  them  ill  or  misunderstood  them.  If  yon 
yourself  had  given  the  matter  due  consideration,  yo%  Mas- 
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ter  John,  had  no  good  grounds  to  fall  in  so  readily  with 
those  who  batter  at  our  shield ;  and  though  you  write  that 
you  do  so  with  the  best  intentions,  we  can  well  perceive 
from  your  style  to  which  side  you  incline.  Now  you  are 
the  man  in  whom  of  all  in  Upsala  we  have  placed  the  most 
confidence — ^you  are  he  whom  we  have  highly  exalted — ^you 
are  he  whom  we  have  most  delighted  to  know.  See  that 
you  prove  yourself  sensible  of  this." 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  treason  of  Bishops  of  his  own 
appointment,  and  the  selfish  greed  and  the  thinly  veiled  dis- 
loyalty of  friends  in  whom  he  trusted,  should  have  awak- 
ened this  feeling  of  scorn  and  indignation  in  the  heart  of  the 
the  king  ;  but  it  is  only  a  brave  man  that,  in  the  critical  circum- 
43tances  in  which  he  was  placed,  would  have  ventured  to  give 
them  such  free  expression.  It  is  evident  that  he  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  Papal 
and  priestly  power.  He  no  longer  disguised  his  conviction 
that  the  Church  was  not  only  an  oppressive  domination, 
fatal  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
the  robber  of  the  rights  and  possessions  of  citizens  and  of 
the  State,  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  that  it  was  essentially 
anti-Christian  in  its  dogmas  and  its  spirit.  He  saw  thai  the 
time  for  peaceful  preparation  for  the  Beformation  had 
passed,  and  that  it  must  either  be  inaugurated  or  destroyed 
by  open  conflict,  by  a  decided  victory  or  defeat.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  meet  the  crisis,  not  only  with  his  usual  mag- 
nificent intrepidity,  but  also  with  no  little  of  passion  and  of 
polemic  zeal.  He  put  off  his  civic  robes  and  threw  down 
his  diplomatic  pen,  and  donned  his  at'mor  and  took  in  his 
mailed  hand  the  sword  that  had  won  so  many  and  such  won- 
drous triumphs.  The  time  was  propitious.  Christian  was 
a  fugitive.  Frederic  of  Denmark  was  from  policy  friendly. 
2Torby  was  out  of  the  way.  The  Pope  was  in  conflict  with 
Oharles  V.,  and  the  Emperor's  resources  were  too  absorbed 
in  that  struggle,  and  in  his  large  imperial  schemes  in  Italy, 
the  Netherlands  and  Prance  to  allow  him  to  intervene  ih 
the  affairs  of  Sweden.     His  proceedings  from  this  period 
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plainly  show  his  pnrpoee  to  grapple  with  and  overthrow  the 
Papal  domination,  or  to  perudi  in  the  attempt 

IX.  The  Arrest  cmd  £aoeotUian  of  the  two  Bishops. 

Prompt  Btepa  were  taken  by  the  king  to  inaore  his  $xh 
thority  over  the  people  before  he  entered  npon  the  deoisire 
meaaore  of  securing  the  arreat  and  trial  and  ponishmont  of 
the  two  rebel  Bishops.  The  States  were  assembled  early  in 
May  (1526),  at  Westeras.  The  king  presented  to  them  the 
two  great  evils  which  afflicted  the  country — the  treason  of 
the  Bishops,  and  the  intrigoes  of  Norby.  He  offered  to 
resign  his  crown  if  his  government  was  unsatis&ustory  to 
the  States  and  people.  But  he  was  eagerly  assured  by  them 
of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  of  their  loyal  support  to 
his  government,  and  their  oo-operation  in  the  punishment 
of  traitors.  Having  thus  reeeived  a  fresh  sanction  to  his 
authority,  Gnstavus  proceeded  to  the  Dales  and  summoned 
the  people  to  meet  him  at  Tona-Kyrka,  and  held  a  confer- 
eooe  with  diem,  surrounding  them  by  a  considerable  body 
of  weU-ormed  troops.  Oonvinced  by  arguments  and  sub- 
dued by  his  commanding  presence,  and  experiencing  prob- 
ably a  renewal  of  their  own  affection  and  admiration,  and 
perhaps  overawed  by  the  military  display,  which  was  too 
large  for  a  mere  escort,  and  yet  not  so  overwhelming  as  to 
mortify  them  by  the  proof  that  they  were  to  be  forced  into 
submission,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  misled, 
and  promised  not  again  to  be  seduced  from  their  aU^ance. 

Then  he  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  the  two  rebel  Bish- 
4>ps.  They  had  fled  to  Norway  and  had  found  a  refuge 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim.  The  king  demanded 
them  from  the  Norwegian  OouncU  by  virtue  of  an  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Malmo,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  rebels 
of  one  country  should  not  find  protection  in  the  other.  The 
Council  consented  to  deliver  up  the  refugees,  but  demanded 
a  safe  oondnct  for  them*  Gustavus  sent  it  in  these  terms: 
They  ahould  experience  no  evil  in  coming  to  Sweden,  but 
there  they  should  stand  their  trial  before  their  proper 
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judges,  and  undergo  what  justice  demanded  and  decreed. 
The  Archbishop  suggested  that  their  proper  judges  were 
prelates  of  the  Church.  But  Gustavus  would  not  listen  to 
this  plea.  He  asserted  justly  that  those  who  were  traitors 
to  the  State,  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  power ;  and  not 
shelter  their  treason  under  a  plea  of  religion.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  safety  of  his  throne  depended  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  principle.  He  determined  to  assert  it  in  this- 
case  in  a  way  so  startling  as  to  prove  to  all  that  he  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  any  remaining  reverence  for  the  Soman 
priesthood  from  punishing  the  treason  of  ecdesiasticd,  with 
even  more  of  rigor  and  more  acoompammentB  of  disgrace,, 
than  those  of  civilians.  Sunanvader,  who  was  ill,  had  been 
detained  in  prison  at  Stockholm.  When  the  Archbishop- 
was  near  the  city  Sunanvader  was  can*ied  out  to  meet  him ;. 
and  a  mock  triumphal  entry  of  the  two  took  place.  The 
two  Bishops  were  seated,  riding  backwards,  on  half  HBtarved 
horses  and  in  tattered  Episcopal  robes.  On  the  head  of 
one  was  a  miter  of  bark ;  the  other  wore  a  crown  of  straw 
and  a  wooden  half-broken  sword:  However  much  or  little 
of  significant  symbolism  might  have  been  intended  by  thi» 
travesty  of  power  and  office,  it  was  plain  enou^  that  there 
was  in  it  an  evident  expression  of  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  priesthood.  A  few  years  earlier  such  an  exhibition  from 
whatever  cause  would  have  created  a  revolt.  But  in  this  a 
great  crowd  followed  with  demonstrations  of  approval,  and 
a  group  of  masked  men  surrounded  and  followed  them,  shout- 
ing. Here  comes  the  new  king,  the  Lord  Peter  Sunanvader  1 
Sunanvader  was  sent  to  Upsala  for  trial.  In  addition  to 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop,  there  were  added 
two  Bishops  and  the  chief  persons  in  the  Chapter  of  Upsala, 
The  lay  judges  cond^nned  the  accused,  and  the  spiritual 
protested. against  their  jurisdiction.  Petitions  for  mercy^ 
strongly  urged,  were  wholly  unheeded  by  the  king.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  at  Upsala  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Westeras  in  February,  1537,  and  a  few  days  after  upon  the 
Archbishop  at  Stockholm. 
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GnstaTiis  has  been  severely  censared)  even  by  ProteBtant 
hifitorians,  for  thig  proceeding.  Bat  it  was  evident  that  he 
oonld  hold  his  own,  only  by  striking  terror  into  the  Papal 
party,  and  by  a  distinct  and  sharpHSut  issue,  at  thiii»  period, 
between  the  Bef ormation  and  the  Papacy.  It  was  no  more 
than  justice  towards  the  tnutors,  who  used  their  spiritual 
power  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government  as  well  as  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  priesthood;  and  it  was  as  evidently 
good  policy  ou  the  part  of  the  king,  whose  conscience  was 
now  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Bef  ormation,  and  who  both 
as  a  CSuistian  and  a  patriot  was  ready  to  stake  his  throneon 
the  failure  or  success  of  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  Papal  and 
the  priestly  power. 

The  character  of  the  policy  ef  Gustavus  from  the  first — 
the  skillfnl  use  of  conciliation  where  it  was  expedient^  and 
of  force  and  severity  where  it  was  necessary,  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Geijer  in  commenting  on  these  proceedings.  I 
quote  part  of  the  passage  as  affording  a  true  key  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  king  during  all  his  reign,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  which  only  a  master  mind  could  have  overcome. 
He  was  a  combination  of  Bismarck  without  his  brutality,  and 
of  a  Napoleon  UI.  without  his  inertness. 

^<  Men  now  began  to  be  aware  with  whom  they  had  to 
do ;  but  they  scarcely  yet  comprehended  the  full  measure 
of  that  intrepidity  which  in  Gustavus  was  usually  evolved 
stroke  by  stroke  as  the  resistance  offered,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demanded  from  a  beginxiing  that  waa 
tranquil  and  even  apparently  compliant.  For  such  always 
was  his  commencement,  unless  urgent  necessity  prescribed 
a  different  line,  and  he  ever  went  greater  lengths  than  even 
his  opponents  expected.  Signs  like  these  announce  to  us 
a  soul  which  teemed  with  a  future  yet  unrev^ed.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  his  character  in  this  phase,  from  its 
earliest  diseloeure,  may  be  lefeired  to  his  correspondence 
with  Bishop  Brasik,  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  year  of  his  raign.  This  prel^  was  beyond 
comparison  the  most  influential  as  well  as  the  most  sagacious 
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and  well-infonned  of  his  day  in  Sweden,  and  in  hiB  waj  an 
npright  friend  of  his  country.  He  treated  the  young  king 
from  the  beginning  with  a  kind  of  fatherly  superiority, 
styling  him  ^  dear  Gustavos,'  and  accepting  in  return  the 
title  of  ^gracious  Lord.'  Shortly  after  the  election  he 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  of  his  Church 
and  bishopric.  But  he  was  soon  forced  to  feel  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  king's  saying  to  the  last  Catholic  Archbishop 
Johannes  Magnus:  ^Thy  grace  and  oar  grace  have  not 
room  beneath  one  roof.'  "With  the  a^fressions  of  Gusta- 
vus  on  the  clergy  began  the  prelate's  opposition ;  and  with 
every  impediment  thrown  in  his  way  the  king  went  one 
step  further,  as  if  he  were  more  bent  on  reducing  his  most 
powerful  adversary  to  extremities,  so  that  the  latter  deter< 
mined  at  length  after  the  example  of  Johannes  Magnus  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  But  he  was  first  to  see  the  hierarchy  of 
Sweden  completely  overthrown." 

jr.  Deposition  amd  Bcmiahment  of  Johcmnes  l£agwu$. 

A  sliort  time  before  these  events  Johannes  Magnus  had 
incurred  the  king's  dlBpleasure,  both  by  his  hostility  to  the 
Beformed  doctrines,  and  his  luxurious  and  extravagant 
mode  of  life.  He  maintained  a  state  and  pomp  Irhioh  sur- 
passed that  of  tibe  king's  court.  He  made  his  Episcopal 
visitations  with  a  cortege  of  two  hundred  persons;  and, 
like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  had  among  the  pages  of  his 
household  the  sons  of  some  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land. 
The  king  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  un- 
seemly ostentation  and  luxury.  On  the  fair  day  of  S.  Eric 
he  took  the  Archbishop  with  him  to  the  old  Upsala,  and 
there  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mounds,  seated  on  horse- 
back, with  the  people  around  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Archbishop,  he  endeavored  to  convince  them  that  there 
were  too  many  monks  in  the  country,  and  that  they  were 
no  better  than  a  race  of  vermin  devouring  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  it  was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  pray  in 
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LtttiH)  which  they  did  not  luideistand.  The  stnrdj  but 
snperatitionB  peaamitiy  eaUed  oat  that  they  would  not  allow 
their  monks  to  be  driven  out,  but  would  theniRelves  feed 
and  sustain  them.  This  meeting  took  place  in  May,  1596, 
and  on  their  retnm  to  Upsala  the  king  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  to  a  feast  On  that  occasion  the 
Archbishop  occupied  a  raised  seat  on  a  level  of  that  of  the 
king,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  on  such  oooasions^  and 
said  while  pledging  him  ^^  Our  Grace  drinkato  your  Grace." 
The  king  answered,  '^  For  our  Grace  and  your  Grace  there 
is  not  room  in  the  same  house."  He  rose  frcnn  the 
table  much  ofiended,  and  departed  amid  the  smiles  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  consternation  of  the  eeclesiastics.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Archbishop  was  much  increased 
when  at  a  conference  with  the  Canons  of  Upealahe  in* 
quired  of  them  on  what  they  grounded  their  right  to  their 
Istge  possessions ;  and  found  that  the  Archbishop  was  de« 
termined  to  hold  fast  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  all  the 
possessions  and  the  old  immunities  of  the  Church.  Peter 
6all6  answered  hun  that  these  possessions  were  granted  by 
nobles  and  others,  and  confirmed  by  kings  and  princes. 
^  But,"  asked  Gustavus,  ^^  what  if  they  have  been  obtained 
by  fraud — ^by  preaching  of  purgatory  or  such-like  cozenage 
of  priests  and  friars }"  The  Archbishop  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Chapter,  with  the  exception  of  George 
Tureson,  the  Dean,  made  no  reply.  He  boldly  declared 
that  the  gifts  made  by  kings  and  emperors  cannot  be  filched 
away  without  Gk>d?s  curse  and  eternal  damnation. 

Upon  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  the  Archbishop 
was  imjnjsoned  for  a  time  in  a  monastery ;  but,  without 
bdng  tried,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Poland  on  the 
pretense  of  a  mission  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the 
Idngaad  the  daughter  of  Sigismnnd.  But  he  furnished 
the  Archbishop  with  no  money ;  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  a  device  of  the  king  to  get  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  means  from  his  clergy,  the 
Archbishop  proceeded  at  once  to  Dantzic,  and  thence  to 
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Borne,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  hospital  of 
San  8pirito,  in  1537,  and  was  bnried  in  the  Vatican. 

XL  Anti-Papal  and  Arbtiran/  Measwres  of  the  Emg. 

It  waB  in  the  midst  of  increasing  opposition  and  obstacles 
that  the  king  himself  took  or  sanctioned  in  others  more  and 
more  decided  measures  against  the  devotions  aild  practices 
and  property  of  the  Church.  Olans  Petri  took  a  wife  in 
Stockholm  in  1536.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
many  other  priests.  Qtistavus  would  not  aUow  them  to  be 
deposed  or  to  bse  their  position  and  emoluments.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wrote  Bishop  Brask  that  Olaus  Petri  would 
vindicate  that  proceeding  by  the  Word  of  Gh)d.  It  was  in 
this  year  also  that  the  New  Testament,  translated  at  his  re- 
quest by  the  Chancellor,  Lars  Anderson,  was  published.  In 
order  to  divert  the  intei'est  and  the  ambition  of  the  nobility 
away  from  the  Church  and  towards  the  State,  Gnstavus  con- 
ferred on  them  titles,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  Church 
lands,  which  had  been  alienated  from  the  estates  of  their 
xmcestors,  as  he  avowed  through  the  preaching  of  purgatory 
and  other  priestly  cozenage. 

We  have  seen  that  up  to  this  period  (1625)  Qnstavus  had 
insisted  that  the  clergy  should  bear  their  proportionate  part 
of  the  burdens  of  the  State.  But  in  that  year,  on  account 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Dalesmen  and  the  attempts  of  Christian 
to  recover  the  throne,  and  the  diminution  of  the  revenues, 
he  went  still  further  in  his  demand  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  At  the  meeting  of  the  States  in  January, 
1525,  it  was  agreed  that  the  tithes,  with  the  exception  of  so 
much  as  should  be  necessary  for  wax-lights  and  the  service 
of  the  altar,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
and  that  the  cavalry  shotild  be  quartered  upon  the  mon- 
asteries. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bishop  Brask  admon- 
ished the  king  not  to  appropriate  tithes  to  secular  uses  nor 
to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  convents.  He  de- 
•clared  ^that  as  they  were  not  endowed  from  crown  lands 
but  by  private  property,  the  king  had  not  the  smallest  right 
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to  meddle  with  them,  neither  had  any  previoTiB  monarch 
▼entored  to  do  so."  GKutaxrnp  answered  in  ^ect  that  he 
was  compelled  to  this  conne  by  the  necessity  which  knew 
no  law,  and  whether  it  were  law  or  no,  his  course  was  right 
in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  emergency  in  which 
he  was  placed.  After  this,  in  1526-27,  he  took»the  ground 
distinctly  that  all  Church  property  was  the  State's,  and  to 
be  employed  by  it  for  the  best  dvil  and  religious  welfare  of 
the  people.  It  was  inevitable  that  these  sweeping  claims, 
and  the  high-handed  enforcement  of  them  which  followed, 
wotdd  lead  to  a  dedsive  struggle  of  the  old  and  new.  To 
enter  fully  into  all  the  details  of  this  struggle,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  Reformati6n  were  indeed  involved,  but 
which  were  for  the  most  part  civil  and  military,  would  be 
to  lose  sight  for  a  time  abnost  entirely  of  the  religious  ques- 
tions. This  constitutes  the  special  difficulty  of  presenting 
the  Bef ormation  history — ^the  religious  history  of  Sweden. 
It  is  to  be  discerned  through — lying  under  as  it  were— its 
civil  history.  In  some  other  countries  the  reverse  of  this  is 
trae,  as  in  Bohemia,  and  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth.  There  the 
civil  history  is  best  seen  under  the  religious  history  by 
which  it  was  shaped.  But  in  Sweden,  Gustavus  was  in- 
volved in  his  civil  administration  in  difficulties  arising  from 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  magnates  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  people — difficulties  which  would  have 
existed  if  no  religious  Reformation  had  been  undertaken, 
but  which  were  aggravated  by  this  underlying,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  partially  hidden  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Papal 
power  and  introduce  Lutheran  Protestantism*  in  its  place. 

XIL  CknUirmed  AjppraprwtUm  of  Chv/rch  Property. 

After  the  decisive  action  of  the  States  in  Stockholm,  in 
January,  1526,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  tithes  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  troops 
quartered  upon  the  monasteries,  the  king  more  openly  than 
•before  laid  his  hand  upon  the  property  of  the  Church.     At 
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a  meeting  of  the  States  at  Wadstena  in  the  following  year,, 
on  the  same  plea  of  State  n^esfiity,  it  Was  enacted  that  the 
benificed  clergy  should  bear  the  saoae  burden  in  furnishing 
men  at  arms  as  the  laymen  of  the  same  incomes.  Gustavna 
also  at  this  meeting  confinned  the  old  priyil^es  of  the 
nobles  and  ^rmitted  them  to  redeem  that  portion  of  their 
patrimony  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
since  Charles  Canutson's  reign.  It  was  a  measure  well  cal- 
culated to  enlist  the  Lords  on  the  side  of  the  Beformation. 
Gustavus  immediately  availed  himself  of  this  provision  to 
lay  claim  to  the  convent  of  Gripsholm.  ^^  Yon  see,"  said 
Bishop  Brask  to  his  brother  Bishops  on  this  occasion,  ^^  the 
fruit  of  your  remissness.  Our  ruin  is  at  hand,  and  you 
yourself  have  helped  it  on.  The  king,  without  a  single  re- 
monstrance from  you,  has  taken  one  step  after  another  in 
overthrowing  our  religion.  He  has  Lutheran  priests  in  his 
palace  preaching  daily  that  our  fall  is  near.  He  has  Attacked 
our  monasteries  and  you  have  consented  to  his  deeds.  He 
has  aUowed  priests  to  marry ;  he  has  in  your  very  presence 
subjected  our  faith  to  examination.  Kow  he  snatches  away 
our  revenues,  and  you  look  on  dismayed."  '^  And,"  says  one 
of  the  historians  of  Gustavus,  ^^  well  might  they  do  so !  For 
against  them  was  State  necessity  and  a  determined  will  and 
an  almost  absolute  power;  and  they  themselves  were  not  so 
strong  in  truth  and  righteousness  as  not  to  blench  before 
the  formidable  array. 

The  monks  of  Gripsholm  hastened  to  lay  the  convent  at  the 
feet  of  Gustavus,  not  only  without  remonstrance  but  with  ab- 
ject expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  surrender.  Tliey  close 
the  document  of  transfer  with  these  words :  ^'  If  through  mis- 
understanding of  the  affair  any  evil  report  should  arise  against 
his  Grace  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  we  pledge  our 
honor  and  Christian  faith  that  we  will  repel  it  and  defend 
his  Grace  as  we  honestly  may,  well  knowing  that  his  Grace 
has  good  right  to  recover  the  inheritance  which  was  taken 
by  force  from  his  father." 
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Thus  far  the  king  had  secured  the  sanction  of  the  States 
for  his  proceedingB.  Bat  he  seemed  jqow  to  feel  that  he  had 
become  strong  enough,  through  their  support  and  sanction 
hitherto,  to  act  without  it,  and  of  his  own  will  to  laj  his 
hands  on  Church  property,  and  arbitrarily  to  intervene  in 
the  management  of  Church  affairs.  He  allowed  dissatisfied 
monks  on  application  to  him  to  leave  their  monasteries.  He 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Abo  tiiat  the  Chapter  should  have  con- 
sulted him  before  they  chose  a  Dean,  and  prescribed  to  them  as 
a  sert  of  penance  for  their  presumption  that  they  should  send 
200  maiks  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  man — ue.^ 
one  of  his  guard  in  the  palace.  And  what  was  more  ex- 
traordinary, he  ordered  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  same  See 
to  change  the  late  Dean's  will.  His  missive  on  this  occasion 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  document,  and  is  appended  in  order 
to  show  the  thoroughly  arbitrary  methods  upon  which  he  had 
entered,  and  which  led,  not  only  to  murmurs  and  discontent,, 
but  ultimately  to  a  new  rebellion. 

"  We,  Gustavus,  hereby  testify  that  it  has  been  made  known 
to  ns  how  the  good  man,  Jacob,  Dean  of  Abo,  has  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  bequeathed  in  his  wUl  according  to 
his  pleasure ;  but  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  duly  con- 
sider the  matter,  that  the  said  money  could  have  been  much 
better  disposed  of ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  public  benefit,  considering 
the  burdens  now  lying  on  the  country,  through  the  heavy 
debt  occasioned  by  the  war,  which  has  been  now  a  long  time 
waged  against  King  Christian.  We  therefore  enjoin  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Abo  to  modify  the  said  will  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  which  we  have  already  par£ly  explained  to 
his  executors,  so  that  while  his  heirs,  relations  and  the  poor 
get  the  share  that  is  given  them,  the  rest  may  be  applied,  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  when  that  is 
done  we  acquit  his  executors  of  all  other  daim  from  those 
interested  in  said  will,  whosoever  they  may  be." 

It  was  impossible  that  such  arbitrary  proceedings  should 
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not  excite  mnrmxirs  and  dissatigfaction*  Conpled  as  they 
were  with  the  famine  that  followed,  and  the  increased  heavy 
taxation,  they  led  to  a  new  rebellion  in  Dalecarlia. 

XI I L  HebelUon  in  JDalecarUa. 

The  prevailing  disaffection,  which  ripened  into  ret'olt  in 
Dalecarlia,  gathered  abont  a  yonng  impostor  who  professed 
to  be  the  son  of  Sten  Stnr6.  The  youth  whom  he  person- 
ated had  been  sent  to  Dantzic  in  1520,  and  had  returned  to 
Galmar  at  the  same  time  that  Gnstavus  procured  the  libera- 
tion of  Ohristiua.  He  was  at  the  time  that  this  pretender 
appeared  (1527)  at  the  court  of  Gnstavus,  who  was  falsely 
accused  of  having  taken  his  life.  It  was  this  false  rumor, 
propagated  by  the  partisans  of  Christian  and  Norby,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  attempt.  The  pretender  declared  that 
Gustavus  had  ordered  that  he  should  be  killed,  but  that  he 
•escaped  from  the  court  of  the  heretic  tyrant  who  had  sought 
his  life.  A  soldier  of  the  late  Kegent,  Peter  Grym,  assisted 
him  in  his  deception  and  taught  him  how  to  play  his  part. 
He  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  an  unknown  father,  and 
had  acquired  in  the  service  of  a  nobleman  the  arts  and  man- 
ners which  gave  plausibility  among  the  simple  Dalesmen  to 
his  claim.  He  is  described  as  handsome,  eloquent  and  full 
of  assurance  and  assumption.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  his 
pretended  father  it  was  with  so  much  seeming  feeling  that 
the  Dalesmen  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  him. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  love  to  his  father,  and  bade 
them  to  pray  for  his  soul.  He  proceeded  to  Norway,  where 
he  was  taken  up  by  the  Archbishop,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence betrothed  to  a  lady  of  large  fortune  and  high  family. 
Returning  to  the  Dales  with  the  aid  he  derived  from  Nor- 
way, he  rallied  some  supporters,  although  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  him  was  much  divided,  and  he  determined  to  resist 
the  forces  of  the  king.  Christina  Gyllanstijuma,  at  the 
king's  request,  wrote  to  the  Dalesmen  disowning  her  pre- 
tended son. 

After  someskirmisliinir  with  the  king's  troops,  the  Dales- 
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men  came  to  a  parley  with  the  oommisaioners  whom  the 
king  had  sent  to  confer  with  them  in  reference  to  their  al- 
leged grievances.  The  complaintg  transmitted  by  the  com- 
mission were  answered  by  GustaTns  With  the  patience  which 
he  could  always  display  upon  occasion,  and  which  the 
critical  drcumstancee  in  which  he  was  now  placed  made 
expedient.  They  complained  that  there  was  but  little  coin 
in  circulation,  of  heavy  taxes,  of  deamess  of  provisions,  and 
of  the  profanation  of  monasteries*  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  their  grievances,  and  one  which  shows  the  simplicity  of 
the  times,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  addressed  their 
kings,  was  their  objection  to  the  new-fashioned  slashed 
doublets  that  were  worn  at  court.  They  objected  to  the 
Lutheranism  which  prevailed  at  Stockholm,  and  the  psalms 
and  hymns  that  were  sung  in  public  worship.  These  and 
similar  grievances,  in  which  the  gravest  and  most  trivial 
matters  were  absurdly  mixed,  were  answered  fully  and  in 
their  order  by  the  king.  New  coin  should  soon  be  struck. 
The  heavy  taxes  were  unavoidable  after  the  war,  but  would 
be  diminished  as  soon  as  peace  was  assured  and  Christian 
disabled  from  doing  further  mischief.  The  deamess  of  pro- 
visions was  due  to  famine,  which  was  Gk)d's  visitation  and 
should  be  borne  with  pious  patience.  He  quite  agreed  with 
them  about  slashed  doublets — ^he  did  not  like  them — but 
what  could  he  do  with  giddy  young  courtiers  who  would 
adopt  every  foreign  folly  that  was  imported  ?  And  what 
concern  was  it  of  theirs  how  be  and  the  courtiers  dressed  ? 
As  to  Lutheranism  and  the  Swedish  hymns,  he  answered — 
not  very  ingenuously — ^that  he  knew  little  about  Lutheran- 
ism ;  but  that  he  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  priestly 
impositions  and  secure  the  pure  preadiing  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  that  it  was  certainly  more  sensible  to  sing  hymns 
in  Swedish  which  they  understood  than  in  Latin  of  which 
they  were  wholly  ignorant.  He  expressed  surprise  that 
they  should  meddle  with  questions  such  as  these,  which  were 
quite  beyond  their  capacity,  and  not  leave  them  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  State  Council  and  learned  clerks  and  prelates. 
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The  resnlt  of  these  conferences  and  commnnioations  of 
the  king  was  that  the  Dalesmen  agreed  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  abandon  the  pretender ;  and  on  the  part  of  Gns- 
tavos  there  was  an  assorance  of  complete  oblivion  of  all 
that  had  been  done  or  attempted  in  his  favor.  It  was 
furthermore  decided  that  a  meeting  of  the  States  shonld 
take  place  at  Westeras  in  which  all  the  questions  at  issne 
between  the  king,  the  Dalesmen  and  the  clergy  should  be 
discussed  and  settled. 

XIV.  Meeting  of  the  States  m  Weeteras. 

This  meeting  of  the  States  in  Westeras,  as  it  was  most 
important  in  view  of  the  crisis  at  which  it  was  summoned 
and  most  memorable  for  its  results,  was  also  remarkable  for 
the  unusual  numbers  for  that  age  by  which  it  was  attended. 
There  were  present,  4  Bishops,  4  Deans,  15  State  Council- 
lors, 120  Nobles,  82  Burghers  (exclusive  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Stockholm,  who  were  present  and  had  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  their  proceedings),  14  Miners,  repre- 
sentative of  that  important  interest,  and  105  peasants  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  Dales,  who  felt  that 
that  question  between  them  and  the  king  wad  one  of  the 
most  important  which  was  to  be  settled.  The  nobles  at 
the  king's  request  came  armed.  He  reckoned  on  their 
support  in  striking  the  decisive  blow  against  the  Bishops 
and  the  clergy,  upon  which  he  was  resolved. 

Oustavus  opened  the  session  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  midsummer's  day  by  a  magnificent  banquet  in  which 
he  conspicuously  displayed  his  purpose  to  bring  down  the 
hierarchy.  The  indignities  offered  to  Knut  and  Sunan- 
vader  might  seem  to  have  been  prompted  solely  by  their 
repeated  treasons,  the  insults  heaped  upon  Johannes  Mag- 
nus to  have  been  the  due  reward  of  his  vanity  and  folly; 
but  the  king  now  determined  to  take  a  step  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  whole  hierarchy  was  now  to  be 
humbled.  They  had  always  been  assigned  the  highest 
places  in  all  public  proceedings,  and  especially  in  feasts — 
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the  BiflhopB  taking  poeition  above  even  the  BegentB  of 
the  kingdom.  Bnt  on  this  occasion  the  place  assigned 
them  was  below  the  State  Council  and  the  higher  nobles. 

This  was  no  light  matter  in  itself,  and  it  was  alarmingly 
significant  as  an  indication  of  the  intended  poUcj  of  the 
king  towards  the  prelates  and  the  Chnrch.  The  Bishops 
met,  with  closed  doors,  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Egedias,  to 
consider  the  situation.  Their  leader,  Bishop  Brask,  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  the  king  was  patent.  He  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  take  away  their  revenues  and  castles  and  prelatical 
prerogatives,  and  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  mere  parish 
priests.  But  to  this,  if  they  were  wise,  they  never  would 
consent.  They  coidd  not  indeed  resist  force ;  but  they 
could  wield  a  force  greater  far  than  that  of  kings'— even 
that  of  interdict  and  excommunication.  Mightier  monarchs 
than  Gustavus  had  been  prostrated  by  the  thunders  of  the 
Church.  Let  them  remain  true  to  the  Pope  and  their  order 
and  they  might  retain  or  recover  their  positioki ;  bat  if  they 
yielded  they  would  be  held  no  better  than  serfs  or  cow- 
ards. 

At  Brask's  suggestions  the  assembled  dignitaries  signed 
a  paper,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  protect  the 
Church's  rights,  to  be  true  to  the  Pope,  never  to  adopt  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  await  with  patience  the  change  of 
government.  They  hid  this  document  under  the  floor  of 
the  church,  where  fifteen  years  after  it  was  discovered. 

The  king,  through  his  chancellor,  thanked  the  Diet  for 
having  assembled  at  his  call,  in  the  present  emergency,  in 
such  large  numbers.  He  reminded  them  that  at  Wadstena 
he  had  offered  to  resign  the  Begency.  In  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  he  had  been  obliged 
to  seek  aid  in  Lubeck  and  other  towns,  and  hence  the  large 
indebtedness  and  heavy  taxes  of  the  kingdom.  After  the 
surrender  of  Stockholm  the  nobles  had  chosen  him  king, 
and  his  election  had  been  confirmed  by  all  the  orders  of 
the  State.  He  had  then  reluctantly  accepted  the  office,  and 
had  since  often  repented  having  done  so.     "  For,"  and  here 
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he  dropped  his  apologetic  and  explanatory  style,  ^'  who  conld 
rule  with  any  comfort  Buch  a  people  I  Who  especially 
would  desire  to  rule  the  Dalesmen,  wl^o  were  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  something  to  find  fault  with,  ever  ready  to 
break  into  open  revolt,  if  the  king  did  not  submit  to  their 
capricious  and  unreasonable  demands?  They  were  ever 
boasting  that  they  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne.  But 
after  the  victory  at  Westeras,  when  the  liberation  was  by 
no  means  fully  assured,  most  of  them  went  home  again." 
Passing  from  this  outburst  of  rebuke,  the  chanc^ellor  pro^ 
ceeded  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  Gustavus,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  monasteries,  the  taxing  of  the  clergy,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  pure  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  king,  he  said,  was. 
more  than  ready  to  resign  the  throne  if  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  and  wished  him  to  do  so ;  but  as  long  as  he 
occupied  it  he  was  fixed  in  his  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
policy  which  under  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  he 
had  hitherto  adopted. 

It  was  a  bold  but  probably  a  politic  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  It  was  one  of  those  decisive  occasioxis  on 
which  a  great  man,  driven  at  bay,  and  losing  his  temper 
and  self-control,  and  regardless  of  consequences,  assumes  a 
defiant  attitude  which  ultimately  stands  him  in  better  stead 
than  his  usual  more  restrained  and  politic  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  evident  that  he  now  stood  at  the  tuming^ 
point  of  his  career,  where  he  was  either  to  be  unseated  or  ta 
be  more  finnly  fixed  in  his  position  upon  the  throne.  It 
was  also  clear  that  he  had  become  so  harassed  that  he  had 
lost  his  usual  patience  and  forbearance,  and  was  really  in- 
different to  the  result.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  king  unless 
he  could  have  the  ample  power  necessary  to  discharge  the 
office  at  an  era  so  disturbed  and  among  a  people  so  inde- 
pendent in  spirit,  so  prone  to  complain  and  to  adopt  a  tone 
of  dictation  to  their  rulers.  If  he  had  attempted  to  wheedle 
or  conciliate  them  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  would  have 
failed.    By  taking  a  high  tone  of  indignation^  which,  un* 
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like  some  of  the  first  Napoleon's  outbursts  of  feigned  j)as- 
sion  for  evil  ends,  was  genuine,  and  by  the  expression  of 
more  than  willingness  to  resign  his  office,  which  was  evi- 
dently real,  the  admiration  of  some  of  his  opponents  might 
be  awakened,  and  others  become  alarmed  at  the  view  of  the 
anarchy  which  would  probably  result  from  his  abdication.. 
Whether  or  no  this  result  was  in  his  thought,  it  was  im.-- 
mediately  brought  about  by  the  cttrong  reaction  which  en- 
sued. 

The  ruling  spirit  of  the  opposition,  Bishop  Brask,  who 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  Bomish 
Church  in  Sweden  and  the  prerogatives  of  his  own  order 
depended  on  the  result  of.  this  Diet — had  arranged  the 
method  of  proceeding,  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  thet 
persistent  refusal  of  Qustavus  to  wear  a  crown  so  lined  with, 
irritating  cares,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  by  the 
States.  He  had  induced  Thur6  Johnson,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  king's  council,  and  therefore  next  to  the  king  in 
position  in  the  kingdom,  to  approve  his  views  and  second 
his  efforts.  Accordingly,  when  the  address  had  been  read 
and  the  king  demanded  an  answer  of  the  nobles  and  Bish- 
ops, Thur6  Johnson  requested  that  Bishop  Brask  might  give 
his  opinion.  Oustavus  could  not  but  have  perceived  that 
this  proceeding  had  been  pre-arranged,  and  this  knowledge 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  calm  his  excitement  The 
Bishop  replied  to  the  appeal  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  king ;  but  he  and  all  his 
order  were  equally  bound  to  obey  the  Pope  in  things  spirit* 
ual,  and  that  without  his  concurrence  he  could  not  consent 
to  any  change  of  doctrine,  nor  to  any  diminulfion  of  the 
Churdi's  rights  and  possessions.  If,  indeed,  unscrupulous 
priests  had  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  working  upon 
the  superstitions  of  the  laity — a  course  which  the  heads  of 
the  Oburch  themselves  condemned — ^let  such  cases  be  proved 
and  punished. 

The  king  asked  the  nobles  and  the  State  Councillors  if 
this  reply  seemed  to  them  sufficient.    Thur^  Johnson  said 
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that  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  Bishop's  answer  was  in 
the  miin  right,  though  not  a  complete  reply  to  all  that  the 
king  had  brought  forward.  Gustavus  was  too  indignant  to 
measure  his  words,  or  even  to  restrain  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  his  royal  dignity.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
no  will  longer  to  be  your  king.  From  you  we  had  ex- 
pected another  answer;  but  now  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  common  people  should  give  us  all  manner  of  disobedi- 
ence and  misliking,  when  they  have  such  ringleaders.  Get 
they  not  rain,  the  fault  is  ours ;  if  sunshine  fail  them,  it  is 
the  same  cry ;  if  bad  years,  hunger  and  pest  come,  so  must 
we  bear  the  blame.  All  ye  will  be  our  masters.  Monks 
and  priests  and  creatures  of  the  Pope  ye  set  over  our 
heads ;  and  for  all  our  toil  for  your  welfare  we  have  bo 
other  reward  to  expect  than  that  ye  would  gladly  see  the 
axe  at  our  neck ;  and  there  are  none  of  you  but  gladly 
grasp  its  handle.  Who  would  be  your  king  on  such  terms  ? 
Not  the  worst  fiend  in  hell,  much  less  a  man !  Therefore 
look  ye  to  it  that  ye  release  me  fairly  of  the  govemmait, 
and  restore  to  me  that  which  I  have  disbursed  of  my  own 
stock  for  the  general  weal.  Then  will  I  depart  and  never 
see  again  my  ungrateful  fatherland.'^  The  king,  at  theso 
words,  burst  into  tears,  and  hastily  quitted  the  hall. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  momentous  results  have  hung 
upon  one  short  speech.  The  Reformation  in  Sweden,  the 
heroic  services  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  behalf  of  periled 
Protestantism  in  Europe,  the  prevention,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  of  the  crushing  out  of  Protestantism  in  Germany — 
all  these  great  issues  hung  suspended  on  the  result  of  that 
short,  impassioned  speech. 

When  Gustavus  disappearal  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  the 
assembly.  At  length  the  chaniceUor  came  forward,  and 
invited  them  in  the  great  difficulty  in  which  they  wei-e  in- 
Tolved  to  offer  up  liieir  united  prayers  to  God  for  ^idanoe. 
**  We  have  only  the  alternative  to  choose,  either  to  follow 
the  king,  as  he  has  proposed,  and  entreat  him  to  carry  on 
the  government,  or  to  pay  him  what  he  has  expended  for 
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the  State,  and  to  chooee  another  king."  They  were,  how. 
ever,  too  much  confoonded  bj  the  scene  vrhioh  tliey  had 
witnessed  to  determine  anything  that  day.  Thar6  Johnson 
pnt  on  an  appeanmoe  of  resolution  and  blustery  and  marehed 
to  his  lodgings  preceded  by  a  drurn^  as  if  to  announce  a  vic- 
tory, and  to  express  his  joy  at  the  result.  He  exclaimed,  as 
he  marched  on,  that  "  he  defied  any  man  to  make  him  a 
Lutheran  or.  a  heathen."  Bat  when  in  the  meeting  on  the 
next  day  the  Lords  and  deigy  did  not  come  to  any  decision, 
the  peasants  grew  impatient,  and  said  if  all  thingi^  were  well 
considered  Oustayufl  had  done  them  no  injury,  and  that  un* 
less  the  nobles  soon  settled  somelihing,  they  would  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  The  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers supported  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers  of  Stock* 
holm  dedaied  that  they  would  hold  that  dty  for  the  king. 
Magnus  Sommer,  Biahop  of  Strengness,  declared  that  the 
Bishops  did  not  wish  to  be  so  protected  as  to  leave  the  king- 
dom a  prey  to  its  worst  enemies.  The  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  Many  dedated  that  they  would 
have  no  other  king  but  OoBtavus.  They  desired  to  hear  a 
discussion  upon  the  diflferences  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines.  Accordingly,  Olaus  Petri  and  Peter  Gall6 
aigued  the  question  until  late  in  the  day.  The  peasants 
compelled  QallS,  who  commenced  the  discussion  in  Latin, 
to  speak  in  Swedish.  The  impression  left  by  this  discussion 
was  favorable  to  the  Reformation. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  Diet,  Gtista- 
vus  held  his  court  at  the  castle  surrounded  by  his  military 
stafE,  and  passed  the  time  with  them  in  various  diversions. 
His  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden.  But  on  the  third  day  the  burghers  and 
the  peasants  said  to  the  nobles  that  if  they  chose  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  they  with  the  aid  of  the  king 
would  ruin  them ;  and  that  they  had  already  sent  a  message 
to  the  king  to  that  effect.  Thereupon  several  of  the  nobles 
entreated  Thur6  Johnson  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the  king. 
He  sullenly  agreed  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the  king 
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would  agree  not  to  lead  the  people  into  any  heresy.  The 
Diet  accepted  his  consent,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  oon-- 
dition  which  he  attached  to  it. 

Thereupon  Lars  Anderson  and  Olans  Petri  were  sent  to 
Gustavns  to  entreat  him  still  to  hold  the  throne.  They 
were  met  with  a  short  and  sharp  refosaL  On  their  retnm 
they  prayed  that  if  any  further  communications  were  to  be 
made  to  the  king,  it  might  be  by  other  messengers.  Knut 
Anderson  and  the  Bishop  of  Strengness  undertook  the  task ; 
but  they  also  came  back  unsucoessfuL  The  anxiety  now 
became  intense.  The  future  before  the  Diet  now  seemed 
to  be  a  dvil  war,  and  the  re-appearance  and  perhaps  the 
reinstatement  of  Sang  Christian.  The  prospect  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  contemplated  with  composure.  All  opposi* 
tion  vanished,  and  the  Diet  became  an  importunate  suppli- 
cant. The  last  committee  that  was  sent  to  the  king  fell  gtl 
their  knees  and  wept  The  king  at  lei^h  relented,  and 
consented  to  meet  the  States. on  the  following  day.  His 
long  resistance  to  these  appeals  can  as  well  be  reoondled — 
perhaps  better — ^with  the  tibeory  that  he  was  sincere  in  his 
purpose  to  abdicate  the  throne,  as  to  that  which  would  re- 
gard the  whole  proceeding  as  a  skillful  scheme  to  bring  the 
Diet  to  his  feet,  and  to  secure  their  pledges  of  unconditional 
surrender  and  obedience.  For  if  he  were  sincere  and  der 
sirous  to  withdraw  from  a  conviction  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  government,  unless  the  Lords  and  people  became 
more  loyal  to  him,  and  more  ready  to  aid  him  in  putting 
down  the  priestly  party,  he  certainly  would  reluse  to  revoke 
that  decision,  and  persist  in  his  refusal  until  he  should  be 
convinced  that  such  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  feel- 
ings of  his  opponents  as  would  seem  to  furnish  a  guaranty^ 
that  hereafter  he  might  rely  upon  their  hearty  co-operation 
and  support. 

On  his  appearance  in  the  Diet,  attended  by  his  State 
Council  and  a  splendid  life-guard,  he  was  received  with 
hearty  demonstrations  of  applause.    Now  the  three  estates,. 
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the  nobles,  burghere  and  peasants  with  one  Toioe  sanetioned 
hia  demands. 

Oostavns  had  triomphed.  His  foes  were,  for  the  time  at 
least,  silenced,  if  not  reconciled.  Thns  far  the  Beformation 
has  been  seen  stmggling  for  life  and  recognition.  Here- 
after we  shall  see  it  established,  indeed,  but  violently  op- 
posed, and  still  compelled  to  unceasing  warfare  with  foes 
who  postponed  its  complete  ascendency,  and  hindered  its 
full  development.  During  all  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Gustavns,  his  history  at  the  same  time  is  or  tn/vdves  the 
history  of  the  Beformation. 

0*  M.  SUTLXB* 


THE  OOMPEEHENSIVENESS  OP  THE  AKGUOAN 

COMMUNION. 


THE  question  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  is,  the  Compre- 
hensiyeness  of  the  Anglican  Commnnion,  and  by  that 
is  meant,  What  are  the  limits  which  the  f  ormnlaries,  authori- 
tative teachings,  and  traditions,  of  the  several  Churches 
embraced  within  that  communion,  fix  as  the  terms  necessary 
for  full  standing  and  fellowship  of  cleigy  and  laity  respect^ 
ively  t  The  first  question  to  be  asked  is,  Can  we  discuss  the 
comprehensiyeness  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as  such  ? 
Is  there  one  standard  for  all  the  Churches  coming  under 
that  designation?  Or  have  the  different  branches  each 
their  own  terms  t  Are  the  terms  of  communion  in  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  of  this  country 
the  same ;  or  are  they  broader  in  one,  and  more  limited  in 
another !  Or  are  all  the  Churches  derived  from  the  Church 
of  England  committed  to  maintain  the  same  terms  of  com- 
munion  as  determined  by  the  standards  of  that  Church? 
To  answer  these  questions  we  must  decide  what  is  meant 
by  the  Anglican  Communion,  what  the  terms  or  bonds  of 
cohesion  are  for  that  communion.    It  does  not  mean  simply 
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Ihe  Churches  in  commnnion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
For  the  Old  Catholic  churches  of  the  Continent  may  now 
Toe  said  to  be  in  communion  with  that  Church.  Their  clergy 
And  laity  are  received  to  Commxmion  in  Anglican  churches, 
and  ours  in  theirs,  and  their  clergy  have  officiated  in  our 
churches  on  marked  and  distinguished  occasions,  as  on  some 
connected  with  the  late  Lambeth  Conference,  and  our  last 
Oeneral  Convention.  Yet  the  Old  Catholics  are  not  parts 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  word  Anglican  implies 
a  race  distinction.  The  Anglican  Church  is  that  distinctive 
communion  of  churches  of  the  English-speaking  nations 
which  have  derived  their  descent  from,  and  have  maintained 
the  essential  features  of,  the  ancient  historic  Church  of 
England,  and  each  of  which  has  moreover  bound  itself  to 
adhere  to  the  general  features  of  that  Church.  Thus,  the 
Church  in  the  English  colonies,  even  where  disestablished, 
is  still  known  as  the  Church  of  England,  retains  identically 
the  same  liturgy  and  articles,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent. still 
organically  connected  with  the  Church  in  the  mother 
country.  The  Church  of  Ireland  declares  in  its  constitution, 
adopted  since  its  disestablishment,  that  it  ^'will  maintain 
communion  with  the  sister  Church  of  England,  and  with 
all  other  Christian  Churches  agreeing  in  the  principles  of 
this  declaration,"  which  includes  maintenance  of  the  Three 
Orders  of  the  Ministry,  reception  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  set  forth  in  1662,  the  pro- 
fession of  the  "  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  and  protest 
against  ^^all  those  innovations  in  doctrine  and  worship 
whereby  that  Faith  hath  been,  from  time  to  time,  defaced 
or  overlaid."  So  our  own  Church  acknowledges  in  the 
preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  that  it  derives  its  descent  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  it  is  ^^  far  from  intending 
to  depart  from  ^  that  Church'  in  any  essential  point  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  worship."  And  in  th6  correspondence 
with  the  English  Bishops,  which  resulted  in  obtaining  the 
Episcopal  succession,  it  was  asserted  in  a  communication  to 
the  English  Prelates,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
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ventioii  held  in  Philadelphia,  1 785,  that  ^^  we  are  anazdmous 
and  explicit '  in  afisoring  yonr  LordfihipB  that  we  neither 
haye  departed,  nor  propose  to  depart,  from  the  doctrines  of 
yonr  Chnrch."  And  it  is  admitted  that  ^^  while  doubts  re- 
main of  our  continuing  to  hold  the  same  essential  articles 
of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  Ohuroh  of  England,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  suspending  a  compliance  with 
our  request,"  viz.,  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops.  And  it 
was  on  this  understanding  and  compact  that  the  Episcopal 
Bucoession  was  obtained. 

Thus  this  congeries  of  Churches  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  derived  from  a  common  source,  using  substantially 
the  same  formularies,  and  committed  by  their  fundamental 
declarations  of  prmciples  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
position,  and  being  in  full  and  unreserved  communion  with 
each  other,  may  be  properly  said  to  constitute  a  distinct 
communion,  with  a  definite  position,  history,  and  polity  of 
its  own.  In  other  words,  the  different  national  Churches 
now  embraced  within  what  is  known  as  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, either  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  were  directly  derived  from  it,  and  are  distinct  from 
the  Church  of  England  only  so  far  as  separate  national- 
ities necessitate  separate  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and 
have  not  departed  from  the  doctrine,  polity,  or  policy  of 
that  Church,  but  have  each  and  all  expressly  denied  any 
intention  of  so  departing.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
should  be  understood,  otherwise  our  subject  would  be 
limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  comprehensiveness  simply  of 
the  Church  in  this  country,  and  in  judging  of  that  we 
should  be  confined  to  its  own  peculiar  formularies  and  its 
comparatively  short  history,  instead  of  considering  as  well 
the  formularies,  and  canonical  law,  and  history  of  the 
ancient,  great,  and  powerful  body  from  which '  it  is  derived. 
If  it  is  argued  that  our  Church  only  professes,  not  to  have 
departed  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  ^^  essential  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,"  and  that  it  is  at  liberty, 
while  retaining  the  more  important  characteristics  of  that 
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Chnrch,  to  alter  the  terms  of  oommunion  in  regard  to 
minor  points,  the  answer  is  that  anything 'affecting  the 
terms  of  commnnion  is  ess^tial.  It  is  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  comprehensiveness  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  is  the  same,  and  by  studying  the  oon- 
stitution,  formularies,  and  authoritative  teachings  of  them 
all,  we  are  to  determine  what  are  its  limits. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  daikn  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Christendom,  and 
assert  that  they  maintain  the  faith  and  constitution  of  that 
Church  in  its  primitive  character  and  purity.  The  third  of 
the  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  af» 
firms  that  "  the  Church  of  England  is  a  true  and  Apostolical 
Church,  teachixxg  and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles." The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  declares 
that  it  is  ^^  the  Ancient,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Ireland."  So  our  own  Church  in  many  ways  makes  the 
same  daim,  and  acknowledges  itself  bound  by  the  authority 
and  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church.  To  determine 
then  the  limits  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  tiie  Anglican 
Communion,  we  must  determine  what  are  the  terms  of 
communion  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  other  words,  in 
studying  the  subject,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
what  were  the  limits  of  conununion  in  the  primitive  Church, 
at  least  what  have  the  authority  of  oecumenical  decisions  of 
the  ancient  undivided  Church,  for  it  is  to  that  authority  the 
Anglican  Church  constantly  appeals,  and  that  is  the  position 
she  professes  to  maintain.  Her  standards  are  professedly 
based  on  this  idea,  they  rest  on  the  authority,  profess  to  be 
the  constitution,  and  embody  the  spirit  of  the  primitive 
Catholic  Church.  To  understand  and  rightly  interpret  the 
very  formularies  therefore  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  we 
must  study  the  histoiy  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  learn 
what  from  tiie  beginning  has  been  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Church,  what  the  conception  of  the  Church  was  as  it 
came  forth  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  founders.    That  that 
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was  a  simple  and  oomprehenrive  one,  can  hardly  be 
doubted  The  Apostles  received  the  sin^  eommiasion  to 
go  forth  into  all  the  world,  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  inangaration  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  through 
the  advent  of  One  looked  forward  to  by  the  Jews  as  the 
Hesfiiah.  This  announcement  was  to  be  made  to  all  men 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nationality,  and  every  creature 
that  accepted  it  was  to  be  baptized,  and  being  baptized  was 
to  pray  to  God  in  the  simple  formulary  of  the  Pater  Koster, 
and  to  celebrate  the  memorial  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
MesBJah.  Di&rent  classes  of  officers  were  commissioned 
for  the  propagation  and  government  of  this  communion, 
and  in  time,  the  Gm^I  narratives  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  its  founder,  and  the  authoritative  injunctions  of  its  apos- 
tles were  added  for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful.  But 
beyond  these  there  was  no  written  constitution,  no  code  of 
laws,  no  standard  of  belief.  As  the  Church  spread^  how- 
ever, and  diveigences  of  belief  and  practice  began  to 
appear,  the  necessity  for  more  distinct  and  explicit  standards 
was  felt.  But  though  each  Bishop  was  regarded  as  the  seat 
and  source  of  authority,  he  could  not  act  without  his  fellow- 
bishops.  No  formularies  or  rules  of  faith  could  be  imposed 
upon  the  Church  without  the  common  consent  of  all.  As 
heresies  or  departures  from  the  Church's  discipline  arose, 
therefore,  the  Bishops  came  together  to  agree  upon  forms 
to  express  the  true  faith,  and  enact  laws  for  the  Church's 
government.  In  this  way  arose  the  great  Creeds,  and  the 
decisions  and  canons  of  the  cBcnmenical  councila^  which, 
being  received  afinwards  by  the  Church  at  large^  have 
always  been  regarded  as  of  univeraal  obligation,  as  deter- 
mining both  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  To 
these  councils  and  to  the  common  teaching  of  the  early 
Fathers  the  Anglican  Communion  appeals.  As  claiming  to 
be  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  she  must  necessarily  recog- 
nize the  authority  and  be  bound  by  the  universally  reeeived 
decisions  of  the  undivided  Church.  In  this  way,  therefore,, 
the  limits  of  her  comprehension  are  determined  in  regard 
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to  all  those  great  doctrineB  of  the  faith  which  were  settled 
by  the  early  Chxireh,  and  the  general  principles  of  her  disci- 
pline 80  far  as  it  has  not  been  modified  by  subsequent  I^s- 
lation.  The  Anglican  Communion  accepts  the  whole  body 
of  Catholic  divinity.  She  has  not  originated  a  theology. 
She  has  not  invented  a  new  constitution  for  the  Church. 
She  has  never  professed  to  condemn  all  the  centuries  of 
Christian  history;  on  the  contrary,  she  again  and  again  ap- 
peals to  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Fathers  aokl  the  decis- 
ions of  the  early  Church.  But  an  authority  in  order  to  be 
of  force  for  the  determining  of  h^  comprehendon,  must  be 
an  undisputed  authority.  The  teachings  of  a  single  doctor 
may  have  weight,  the  action  of  a  single  diocese  or  a  single 
province  may  furnish  a  strong  precedent.  But  nothing  but 
a  doctrine  or  a  canon  which  has  been  universally  received 
<»n  have  binding  authority  upon  the  Anglican  Commiuaion, 
as  a  past  of  the  whole  Church.  Even  the  decrees  of  general 
councils  are  not  binding,  unless  they  have  been  afterwards 
received  and  confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  Christen- 
dom, because  none  of  those  councils  contained  even  a  major- 
ity of  the  existing  Bishope  of  the  Church,  or  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fully  qualified  representative  of  the  Universal 
Episcopate. 

So  that  when  we  come  to  enumerate  those  articles  of 
faith  or  rules  of  government  which  can  claim  tiiis  authority, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  comparatively  few  and  simple. 
The  really  oecumenical  decisions  of  the  Church  cover  only 
such  fundamental  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  Godhead, 
the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Episcopal  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  use  of  a 
liturgy,  th^  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Christian 
Tear.  But  beyond  this,  and  in  the  opinions  in  regard  to, 
and  in  the  details  of,  many  of  these  things,  there  is  still  left 
vast  room  for  differences,  both  of  theory  and  practice.  The 
ancient  doctors  of  the  Church  indulge  often  in  the  wildest 
speculation,  differ  vastly  from  each  other  on  some  of  the 
most  important  truths  and  prinoiples  of  action.   There  have 
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4dway8  been  vaiTing  schools  of  thought  in  the  Oatholic 
Ohnrch.  While  she  anathematized  and  cast  ont  of  her  pale 
those  who  denied  the  fundamental  verities  of  her  faith,  she 
allowed  a  large  tolerance  of  belief  in  regard  to  matters,  the 
nature  of  which  had  not  been  so  precisely  reyealed.  So  in 
regard  to  practice,  the  Church  ever  manifested  a  marvelous 
•elasticity  and  power  of  adaptation,  not  only  to  peculiarities 
of  race  and  temperament,  but  to  apparently  the  most  diverse 
<x>noeptions  of  life  and  duty.  Perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  stem  asceticism  begotten  of  any  religion  was  developed 
and  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  While 
at  the  same  time  co-existing  with  it,  there  obtained  and 
flourished,  even  in  the  very  priesthood,  a  totally  opposite 
idea,  a  secular,  a  married,  even  a  luxurious  clergy.  And 
the  same  Church  embraced  within  her  fold  every  grade  and 
variety  of  human  society  and  condition  of  life,  from  the 
emperor  on  his  throne,  clothed  with  the  pomp  and  power 
almost  of  an  oriental  despot,  to  the  Ethiopian  slave,  despised 
and  manacled,  whose  very  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
master.  Each  was  admitted  to  her  communion,  recognized 
and  ministered  to  by  her.  ^o  human  institution  has  ever 
been  so  flexible,  so  comprehensive  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  very  conception,  the  fundamental  theory,  of  the 
Church  necessitated  that  she  should  be  so.  It  was  only 
when  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  Eoman  PontilBfe  sought 
to  fasten  upon  the  Church  an  individual  government,  and 
transform  it  to  an  earthly  empire,  that  this  idea  was  lost, 
and  bulls  and  constitutions  and  decretals  were  issued  which 
were  inconsistent  with  it,  and  gave  rise  to  tyranny  and  per- 
secution and  incurable  schism.  It  was  against  this  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Popes,  the  attempt  to  enforce  articles  of  belief 
and  terms  of  communion  which  have  not*  been  universally 
received,  that  the  English  Church  protested.  She  denied 
and  resisted  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Home  to  universal 
jurisdiction  and  right  to  govern  the  Church  with6ut  the  con- 
sent of  his  peers.  And  her  position  is  equally  one  of  pro- 
test against  the  sect  idea,  whiclris,  that  it  only  is  holy,  that 
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it  alone  has  the  whole  truth,  even  thopgh  it  be  opposed  hj 
the  voice  and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  Christendom.  It 
wonld  require  a  treatise  to  prove,  first,  that  in  theory,  and 
historically,  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church,  prior  to  the 
Roman  usurpation,  was  one  of  wide  comprehension,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  reverted  to  that 
position,  and  deliberately  reaffirmed  it.  But  it  is  thought 
that  every  fair  student  of  history  will  admit  these  facts,  will 
admit  that  the  Church,  as  originally  formed,  was  intended  to 
embrace  all  men,  that  in  order  to  fulfill  that  intention  the 
terms  of  its  comprehension  were  made  few  and  simple,  that 
historically  for  many  centuries  they  were  so,  and  that  the 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  professedly  claim  to 
have  received  and  act  upon  that  idea,  and  that  they  are  the 
truest  existing  embodiment  and  representative  of  it.  We 
turn,  therefore,  simply  to  see  how  far  their  peculiar  formu- 
laries and  history  substantiate  this  position. 

There  were  many  circumstances  combining  to  make  the 
English  Church,  since  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  assume  the 
position  of  a  wide  comprehensiveness. .  The  Eef ormation 
in  England  was  to  a  great  extent  a  political  rather  than  a. 
religious  movement.  The  chief  motive,  actuating  at 
least  those  in  authority,  was  the  desire  of  freedom  from  tho 
restraints  and  exactions  of  the  Pope,  who  had  long  claimed 
and  exercised  the  position  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  presum- 
ing to  dictate  and  lay  his  commands  upon  kingdoms  in  re- 
gard to  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  concerns,  enforcing  his 
will  by  excommunication  and  interdict,  and  the  employment 
even  of  the  temporal  powers  of  neighboring  sovereigns,  and 
at  all  times  exacting  vast  sums  for  his  support,  a  practical 
tribute  from  subject  nations  to  a  supreme  sovereign.  It 
was  from  this  thraldom  that  the  political  rulers  of  England 
sought  to  be  free  and  which  prompted  the  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  rather  than  any  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching  or  worship  of  the  Church. 
And  for  years  afterward,  even  through  the  reign  of  Elijsa- 
beth|  there  was  a  marked  clinging  fondness   remaining 
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amcnig  vast  nnmberB  of  the  people  for  the  traditions  and  the 
ceremonies  of  foimer  times.  At  the  same  time  this  move- 
ment in  England  occurred  simnltaneonsly  with  the  Bef or- 
mation  on  the  Continent,  which  was  a  more  pnrelj  religions 
movement,  and  was  carried  to  so  much  greater  extremes, 
and  it  necessarily  affected  the  English  Church.  Especially 
the  sojourn  of  the  English  refugees  upon  the  Continent 
daring  the  Marian  restoration  of  Roman  authority  had 
great  effect  in  indoctrinating  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  principles  of  the  Continental  reformers, 
and  creating  the  desire  of  assimilating  that  Church  in  all 
respects  to  the  other  reformed  bodies.  And  though  through 
other  circumstances,  chiefly  the  possession  of  a  Catholic 
Episcopate,  and  the  moderation  with  which  the  Beformation 
had  been  conducted  in  England,  this  was  prevented,  still  it 
had  its  effect,  both  in  creating  a  school  of  theology  similar 
to  that  of,  and  in  necessitating  the  comprehension  within 
the  English  Church  of  those  who  were  in  entire  accord  with, 
the  Continental  reformers.  And  as  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning the  English  Church  comprehended  the  old  Catholic 
and  the  moderate  Puritan  parties,  so  later,  and  again  chiefly 
from  its  ccmnection  with  the  Continent  through  the  Hano- 
verian kings,  it  found  room  for  the  Latitudinarians,  which 
have  formed  so  prominent  and  important  a  school  of  thought 
within  it.  And  from  the  circumstances  predominant  at  the 
time  of  the  trandation  of  the  liturgy,  and  adoption  of  the 
formularies  and  articles,  this  idea  of  comprehensiveness  was 
necessarily  admitted.  If  the  influence  of  one  party  is  seen 
in  the  adherence  to  the  Catholic  constitution,  the  Catholic 
daims,  tiie  Catholic  rites  of  the  Church,  the  influence  of  the 
other  is  manifest  in  the  more  or  less  distinctly  Oalvinistic 
articles,  though  even  these  were  so  modified  as  to  admit  of 
subscription  in  a  Catholic  sense.  Thus  one  of  the  astutest 
historians  of  England  has  caUcd  the  English  Church  "a 
compromise."  There  are  many  oircumstanoes  to  show  that 
this  spirit  of  comprehension  was  ]»«vaknt  in  the  modifica- 
tions she  underwent  at  the  separation  from  Rome,  and  in 
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each  succeeding  revision  of  her  litai^y,  such  as  the  adoption 
of  the  ornaments  rubric,  enjoining  the  Edwardian  vest- 
ments, while  yet  the  use  only  of  a  ^'  comely  surplice"  waft 
permitted,  the  requirement  of  kneeling  for  the  reoeption  of 
the  Sacrament,  but  the  addition  of  the  Black  rubric  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  the  Puritans;  the  rubric  saying  that  the 
finest  wheat  bread  ^'  shall  suffice"  for  the  Communion,  evi- 
dently implying  that  the  ancient  wafer  might  still  be  used. 
And  where,  as  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States, 
the  original  English  formularies  and  liturgy  have  been 
further  modified,  it  has  almost  always  been  with  a  tendency 
towards  even  greater  freedom  and  latitude.  The  chnrchea 
of  the  Anglican  Communion,  wherever  they  have  been 
planted,  and  throughout  their  whole  history,  have  ever  em- 
braced different  parties,  different  schools  of  thought.  They,, 
and  they  alone  of  all  existent  Christian  bodies,  exemplify 
and  act  upon  these  principles  of  comprehension  which  we 
have  insisted  upon  as  belonging  to  primitive  Catholicity. 
The  great  Western  Church  has  become  in  fact  what  it  is  in 
name,  the  Boman  Church.  It  receives  its  government,  its* 
theology,  its  rites  from  Home.  It  no  longer  recognises  its 
Divine  Founder  or  the  Universal  Episcopate  as  alone  having^ 
authority  to  determine  concerning  Faith  and  Morals ;  it  has 
submitted  to  an  absolute  obedience  to  a  single  Bishop. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  Protestant  bodies, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  having  lost  the  ancient  Episcopal- 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  have  nearly  each  of  them  the 
arrogance  to  maintain  that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  capable  of 
judging  and  prescribing  what  is  to  be  believed »  even  upon 
some  of  the  profoundest  speculative  questions  upon  which 
Christendom  has  always  been  divided,  and  consequently 
separates  itself  from,  and  practically  anathematizes  all  the 
others. 

There  are  three  distinot  conceptions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  One  is  that  there  should  be  absolute  unity  and 
uniformity,  whidi  it  is  the  right  of  a  supreme  and  infallible 
human  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce.    That  is  the 
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theoi^  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Borne.  Another  ia  that  unity  is  of 
no  importance,  bnt  that  it  is  neoeesar j  for  those  who  con- 
ceive  that  they  have  the  tme  idea  of  the  faith  and  nature  of 
the  Chnrchy  to  preserve  it  at  all  costs,  even  that  of  separa- 
tion from  all  others  professing  to  be  Christian.  That  is  the 
eect  idea,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  multiplied  divisions 
of  Protestantism.  The  third,  of  which  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  representative,  is  that 
there  should  be  unity  in  the  essentials,  both  of  faith,  and 
discipline,  and  worship ;  but  those  being  maintsined,  wide 
divergences  in  regard  to  matters  not  essential  may  not  only 
be  tolerated,  but  encouraged.  This,  we  assert,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  theory  of  any  body  that  claims  to  be,  or  can 
have  any  hope  of  becoming,  a  Catholic  Church.  It  is  only 
in  regard  to  essentials  that  there  has  been  positive  revela- 
tion, or  anything  like  general  agreement  among  Christians.. 
Only  such  things  should  be,  or  can  properly  be  made,  terms 
of  communion,  and  while  Christiaus  do  agree  upon  those 
essentials,  there  is  no  reason,  but  positive  wrong,  in  differ- 
ences on  minor  matters,  causing  breach  of  fellowship  and 
division  in  the  Christian  body.  We  admit,  of  course,  that 
the  different  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have 
not  always  been  equally  consistent  in  maintaining  this  prin- 
ciple, that  occasionally  the  dominant  party  of  the  time  has 
sought  to  exclude  or  restrict  the  others,  has  tried  to  reduce 
the  Church  to  the  conception  of  the  sect.  But  such  efforts 
have  never  mat^ally  prevailed,  the  standards  and  history 
of  the  Church  have  been  a  potent  protest  against  them ;  but 
it  is  a  danger  to  which  the  Church  is  exposed,  and  there  is 
great  necessity  that  the  idea  of  comprehensiveness  should 
be  clearly  und^tood,  distinctly  recognized  and  acted  upon. 
We  believe  that  the  facts  to  which  we  have  pointed  demon* 
strate  that  this  idea  belongs  to,  and  is  fundamentally  in- 
herent in,  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Communion^ 
and  as  it  constitutes  one  of  her  truest  claims  to  Catholicity^ 
80  it  should  at  once  be  both  one  of  her  greatest  glories  and 
greatest  elements  of  strength. 
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Still,  while  as  a  general  principle  it  may  to  a  certain 
e^ttent  be  acknowledged  and  recognized,  there  may  be  yet 
differences  as  to  just  what  should  be  its  limits,  where  the 
line  of  comprehension  should  be  drawn.  And  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  some  general  principles  at  least 
should  be  agreed  upon  as  a  guide  for  drawing  that  line.  It 
is  admitted  that  it  must  necessarily  be  difficult  to  draw,  but 
it  is  premised,  that  if  comprehension  is  recognized  as  a 
•desirable  thing,  the  error,  if  any,  should  be  committed  on 
the  side  of  laxity  rather  than  overnatrictness,  as  greater 
danger  of  injustice  would  arise,  and  greater  harm  be  likely 
to  accrue,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Church  from  the  latter  than 
from  the  former  course.  Yet  so  greait  is  the  heat  of  party 
feeling,  and  so  strong  is  the  persuasion  that  one  is  right  and 
those  differing  from  us  wrong,  that  there  is  constant  danger 
of  a  dominant  party,  forgetting  the  comprehensive  principles 
of  the  Ohurch  and  enforcing  its  own  peculiar  opinions  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  And  even  where  no  such  feeUng 
•exists,  it  is  still  difficult  in  extreme  cases  to  determine  how 
far  the  comprehension  should  extend.  In  agreeing,  there- 
fore, upon  principles  for  guidance  in'  its  determination,  the 
first  postulate  should  be  that  of  error  on  the  side  of  compre- 
hensiveness, rather  than  exclusiveness.  Surely  it  will  be 
wiser  and  nobler  in  the  Church  to  be  intent  upon  becoming 
as  expansive  as  she  can,  upon  embracing  within  her  fold 
as  many  men,  as  many  minds,  as  many  temperaments  as 
ahe  can,  rather  than  to  be  occupied  in  drawing  her  lines 
stndghter,  making  herself  more  exclusive.  In  the  second 
place,  a  distinotion  must  of  course  be  drawn  between  clergy 
and  laity,  and  the  principles  will  vary  as  regards  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship.  The  laity  are  not  teachers.  And 
while  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  instruct  them,  still  they  are 
of  every  grade  of  intellectual  capacity,  and  are  placed  in 
every  variety  of  moral  condition.  So  that  necessarily  the 
tenns  of  communion  for  them  must  be  simpler  than  for  the 
clergy.  Thus  the  Anglican  Church  demands  for  lay  com- 
munion subscription  only  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  regards 
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belief.  This  is  the  requirement  for  Baptism  and  Confirma- 
tion, and  they  admit  to  Communion*  The  Church  ia  to  aee 
that  her  ehildren  learn  the  whole  cateohism,  and  are  ^'  taught 
all  that  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  beiieye,"  but  the 
only  profession  of  belief  demanded  is  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  Church  uses  other  creeds  and  more  explicit  statements 
of  doctrine  in  her  forms  of  worship  which  she  imposes  on 
her  laity.  But  the  laity  are  left  to  their  own  conscience  in 
r^ard  to  the  sense  in  which  they  use  those  forms.  Even 
though  they  express  their  disbelief  in  some  of  them,  though 
it  were  an  act  of  great  presumption,  a  grave  misdemeanor 
requiring  censure,  they  still  cannot  be  deprived  of  com- 
munion  while  they  adhere  to  the  Api)stles'  Creed.  So  in 
regard  to  discipline,  it  may  be  that  in  this  matter  the  An- 

.  glican  Communion  is  over^lax,  that  she  has  departed  from 
primitive  standards,  it  nuiy  be  that  the  efforts  that  are  often 
made  to  provide  more  effective  diBcipline  for  the  laity  may 
some  day  be  effectual,  but  as  it  stands  now,  there  is  no  dis- 
<sipliiie  for  them^  unless  their  crime  is  an  open  scandal. 

*Only  ^^open  and  notorious  evil  livers"  may  be,  by  her 
formularies,  excluded  from  communion,  lliis,  however, 
does  not  prevent  or  exclude  the  paternal,  and  periiaps  more 
•effectual,  discipline  of  the  warning,  pleading,  and  exhorta- 
tion of  the  pastoral  office.  But  such  are  the  actual  terms  of 
oomprehension  for  the  laity,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
broader  and  more  CathoUc — ^As  regards  the  eleigy  it  is 
different :  they  are  the  representatives  and  agents  for  the 
Church  both  in  her  teaching,  discipline,  and  worship ;  for 
them  she  must  be  more  careful  as  to  the  liberty  she  allows, 
and  yet  she  makes  it  as  wide  as  possible. 

The  clergy^  in  regard  to  doctrine,  are  required  in  the 
ordinal  to  acknowledge  their  belief  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
they  promise  to  minister  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments  of 
Christ,  ^^  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same,"  and  they 
may  be  tried  and  deposed  for  "any  act  involving  a  breach 
of  that  vow,"  or  for  "  holding  <h*  teaching  publicly  or  pri- 
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vatelj  and  advisedly  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  held  by 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong,"  and  even  where  actual' 
Bubecription  to  the  XXXIX  Artides  is  not  required,  they 
are  so  far  '^  established  "  as  a  statement  of  doctrine  as  to  be  a- 
standard  by  which  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  may  be  judged. 
But  further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  clergyman  cannot  be  do* 
prived,  except  by  due  process  of  canonical  trial.  If  we  look 
then  at  these  terms  of  subscription,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  largely  comprehensive.  Every  view  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture  may  be  held,  provided  it  is  still  believed  to  be 
the  Word  of  God ;  every  theory  concerning  the  Sacraments, 
provided  the  statements  in  the  Articles  and  Catechism  in* 
regmfd  to  them  be  not  controverted,  and  any  opinion  as  ta 
matters  of  theology,  or  morals,  or  the  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  which  is  not  evidently  contrary  to  the  , 
Creeds,  formularies,  and  articles  of  the  Churches  of  the  An- 
glican Communion  itself,  or  to  the  undisputed  decisions  of 
the  undivided  Church.  Of  course  ecclesiastical  triak  in  one 
part  of  the  Anglican  Communion  might  make  diSenmt  de- 
terminations from  those  in  another  part,  but  decisions  which  * 
have  been  rendered  in  the  past,  especially  when  they  have 
been  made  by  trained  judicial  minds,  should  certainly  have 
great  weight,  and  the  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has 
witiiout  question  comprehended  men.  of  such  varying  opin- 
ions as  Laud  and  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  Forbes  and  Thirl- 
wall,  Pusey,  Bennet,  Maurice,  Stanley,  to  oome  no  nearer 
home,  must  be  incontestable  proof  of  the  width  of  its  com- 
prehension, the  room  it  afioids.  And  yet  this  breadth  is 
not  due  to  mere  lack  of  discipline,  to  having  absolutely  no 
limits.  A  Colenso,  a  Yorsey,  a  Newman,  an  Orby  Shipley, 
and  others  have  been  deliberately  adjudicated,  or  have  felt 
themselves  to  have  become,  beyond  the  pale  of  that  com- 
prehension, and  have  so  been  excluded.  So  while  the 
clergy  may  be  disciplined  for  doctrine,  it  is  only  when  they 
have  manifestly  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  largest  toler- 
ance, denied  what  belongs  to  the  essentials  of  the  faith. 
But  if  this  position  is  true,  it  is  asked  does  it  not  involve 
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conf  UBion  and  weaknees  and  harm,  if  in  the  same  ocxaman- 
ion  a  man  may  go^  on  the  one  aide,  to  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  mere  Deism  and  denial  of  tlie  distinctive  Christian  veri- 
ties, and,  on  the  other  hand,  another  may  approach  ahnost 
to  the  position  of  the  Chnrch  of  Borne  ?  But  the  answer 
is,  first,  thai  if  these  extremes  exist,  and  yet  each  does  hold 
the  essentials  of  faith,  that  it  is  better,  less  hann  is  done  by 
their  existing  together  in  the  same  communion,  than  if  an 
actual  separation  took  place,  and  the  body  were  divided. 
And,  secondly,  that  the  grievance  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  There  are  other  ways  by  which  the  Church  is  puri- 
fied, than  by  discipline.  Most  clergymen  are  honest  and 
real  seekers  after  truth,  and  if  their .  views  become  incon- 
sistent with  Anglican  formularies,  their  own  moral  sense 
will  lead  them  to  abandon  an  untenable  position.  And  often 
the  divergences  are  less  than  they  appear,  or  on  unimportant 
subjects.  Then,  again,  diSerences  are  usefuL  They  ex- 
cite thought  and  attention,  and  call  forth  the  generoua 
rivalry  and  enthusiasm  of  varying  schools.  One  counteracts 
another.  Each  has  generally  but  a  half  truth,  and  needs  the 
others  for  its  complemenL  What  one  n^lects,  another  will 
insist  upon.  And  then  though  all  may  teach,  they  cannot 
all  convince,  and  though  some  unwary  ones  may  be  led 
astray,  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  the  surest 
way  to  make  it  prevail  is  to  let  it  have  free  course. 

But  to  turn  to  the  question  of  worship,  what  is  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  regard  to  it  { 
At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  in  a  Church  with  a  litur- 
gical worship,  especially  one  not  particularly  rich  in  the 
variety  of  its  forms,  there  would  be  little  room  for  differ- 
ences. And  perhaps  the  Anglican  Church  has  erred  in  not 
allowing  as  much  divergence  in  this  respect  as  she  might. 
Perhaps  a  little  less  stifiness  in  this  particular  might  have 
prevented  the  exodus  of  the  Non-Conformists,  might  have 
retained  the  Methodists  within  her  pale,  might  have 
enabled  her,  especially  in  this  countiy,  to  have  adapted  her- 
self more  readily  to  all  the  varying  grades  and  conditions 
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ot  onr  national  life.  Still  tlie  prefaces  to  both  the  English 
and  the  American  Prayer-Bo<^  folly  recognize  the  wifidom 
and  propriety  of  the  forms  of  worship,  being  varied  and 
adapted  to  changing  circnmstances.  And  as  those  Prayer 
Books  stand,  they  are  capable  of  being  used  in  greatly  dif- 
fering ways.  The  whole  service  may  be  musical  or  it  may 
be  said,  it  may  be  so  interpreted  and  accompanied  as  to  be 
the  embodiment  of  an  imposing  ritual,  or  it  may  be  so 
rendered  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simplicity 
and  baldness  of  worship  of  most  of  the  Protestant  bodies. 
There  are  many  important  adjuncts  of  worship,  concerning 
which  the  rubrics  and  canons  of  the  Anglican  Churches  are 
either  altogether  silent  or  indefinite  in  their  directions,  and  a 
great  variety  of  uses  can,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do,  arise  in 
regard  to  them.  And  no  little  irritation  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence among  those  who  do  not  believe,  or  desire,  that  the 
Ohurch  should  be  comprehensive  in  this  respect.  It  is  urged 
that  the  great  advantage  of  a  liturgy  is  that  it  secures  uni- 
formity, so  that  one  moving  from  one  parish  to  another 
may  find  it  easy  to  join  in,  and  enjoy,  and  find  suited  to  his 
taste  the  worship  wherever  he  may  go.  And  further  it  is 
objected  that  doctrines  and  practices  alien  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Ohurch,  may  be  taught  and  introduced  in  this  way. 
But  the  answer  is,  first,  that  there  is  a  question  of  right  in- 
volved in  this  Inatter.  The  Anglican  Church  has  always 
allowed  different  modes  of  worship,  her  rubrics  have  never 
contained  the  minute  prescriptions  of  some  of  the  older 
forms.  There  have  always  been  the  statelier  choral  wor- 
ship of  her  Cathedrals,  Colleges,  and  Convocational  services,: 
and  the  simpler  forms  generally  prevailing  in  her  parish 
churches.  Her  rubrics  expressly  sanction  the  arrangement 
of  her  chancels,  either  with  the  Holy  Table  standing  altar- 
wise,  or  as  a  Table  in  the  Body  of  the  Church.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals  and  Boyal  Chapels  those  Tables  have  always 
retained  their  candles,  and  the  ornaments  rubric  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  remained,  in  its  plain  letter,  allow- 
ing the  use  of  all  the  ornaments  and  vestments  recognized 
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in  the  fint  book  of  Edward  YI.  Whatever  then  can  be 
proved  to  have  come  historically  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  Anglican  Oommnnion,  its  members  are  certainly  en- 
titled to ;  not  simply  in  the  Chnrch  of  England,  but  in  the 
other  chnrches  as  well,  nnlees  by  direct  legislation,  as  now 
in  the  Chnroh  of  Ireland,  many  of  those-  things  have  been 
exdnded.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  is  it 
not  well  that  differences  should  be  allowed  ?  There  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  human  taste  and  temperament.  What 
suits  one  indhidnal  or  one  class  of  people  does  not  snit 
another.  To  one  the  voice  of  music  and  a  solemn  ceremo- 
nial is  absolutely  necessai'y  to  an  elevating  and  devotional 
service,  to  another  they  are  a  positive  hindrance.  Should 
not  then  the  Ohurch  like  a  careful  mother  provide  for  all 
her  children  t  Must  she  not,  if  she  would  hope  to  embrace 
all  within  her  fold,  adapt  herself  to  the  varying  capacities 
and  needs  of  men  ?  Is  it  possible,  if  her  service  is  of  one 
rigid,  inflexible  type,  that  it  will  be  suited  for  all  f  And  is 
it  not  far  more  necessary  that  she  should  consider  the  all 
important  subject  of  reaching  and  embracing  every  one, 
raUier  than  sacrifice  that,  to  the  consideration  of  the  incon- 
venience that  some  miight  suffer  from  not  being  able  always 
to  have  the  forms  they  most  prefer  ?  And  to  the  objection 
that  the  allowance  of  divergences  opens  the  way  for  the 
teaching  of  false  doctrine,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  as  a  matter  of  policy  a  mistake,  to  insist  that  par- 
ticular forms  must  have  a  specific  signification.  It  is  purely 
arbitrary  to  maintain  that  a  candle,  a  vestment,  or  a  genu- 
flection must  mean  a  particular  thing.  Where  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  with  doctrine,  it  is  simply  unwise  and 
impossible  to  insist  that  a  certain  ornament  or  ceremony 
must  always  have  the  same  definite  meaning.  The  doc- 
trine may  be  taught  without  it,  and  if  it  can  be  taught,  the 
form  is  of  little  importance.  Moreover,  is  it  expedient,  in 
regard  to  the  Ghurch's  relation  to  the  past,  and  to  the  other 
great  divisions  of  Ohristendom  with  which  it  may  hope  one 
day  to  eoalesce,  to  cut  it  off  from  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
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of  the  earlier^  or  other,  Churches,  with  which  it  might 
thereby  more  readily  harmonize  %  And  why  shoold  they 
who  simply  desire  the  enrichment  of  the  worship  and  are 
helped  and  elevated  by  the  beauty  and  glory  of  ritual,  a 
thing  so  elaborately  provided  for  under  the  old  dispensation, 
and  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Ohurdi  so  quickly 
adopted,  be  deprived  of  its  assistanee  and  advantage  ?  And, 
on  tiie  other  band,  why  should  those  who  are  best  assisted 
by  simpler  forms  not  be  allowed  to  have  them }  Of  course, 
it  is  not  urged  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  worship  should  be  without  limit,  that  there  should 
be  absolute  freedom  in  regard  to  it  There  are  certain 
fundamentals,  especially  in  the  sacramental  offiees,  whioh 
should  be  invariable,  and  a  large  power  of  isupervision  and 
restraint  should  be  lodged  in  the  Chief  Pastors  in  rsgard  to 
it  as  we  believe  has  been,  by  all  Catholic  custom.  But  the 
liturgy  itself  should  be  flexible,  and  the  Bishops  in  making 
their  decisions  in  regard  to  it,  should  act  upon  the  fHinciple 
of  the  broadest  comprehensiveness  and  expediency,  should 
allow  all  that  can  possibly  come  within  the  bounds  of 
Anglican  tradition,  or  belongs  to  the  Catholic  heritage  of 
the  Church,  or  further  still,  that  can  even  plausibly  hope 
to  make  the  Church  better  fitted  to  embrace  and  hold  each 
succeeding  generation. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Church  may  be  lessened  and 
curtailed  by  an  over-strict  adherence  to  forms  which  may 
have  become  antiquated,  and  to  the  over-sensitiveness  and 
superatitious  dread  that  many  have  of  the  introduction  of 
anything  belonging  to  other  Communions,  must  certainly  be 
evident  to  intelligent,  unbiased  minds.  And  the  AngHean 
Church  will  certainly  be  truer  to  its  principles,  and  add  to 
its  power,  by  exhibiting  as  wide  a  tolerance  in  this  respect 
as  its  does  in  regard  to  doctrine. 

As  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Anglican  Oonmiunion  in 
her  system  of  discipline  of  her  clergy,  the  rule  is  again 
necessarily  stricter  than  for  the  laity.  The  elergy  can  be 
tried  for  any  crime,  whether  it  be  openly  scandalous  or  not, 
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or  for  any  violation  of  the  Constitation  or  Canons  of  the 
ChnrcL  But  at  the  same  time  she  avoids  that  over-cen- 
soriousneas  and  dictation  in  regard  to  minnti®  so  conspic- 
lions  among  the  sects,  she  leaves  mnch  to  the  fatherly, 
gentle  government  of  her  Bishops,  and  her  whole  history 
proves  that  she  regards  the  safest  and  best  course  to  exact  a 
high  standard  of  qualification  for  those  she  admits  to  her 
ministry,  and  then  to  leave  a  wide  latitude  and  discretion  to 
those  who  are  themselves  teachers. 

To  these  principles  of  comprehensiveness,  we  believe  the 
Anglican  Communion  to  a  great  extent  owes  her  Catholic 
authority,  and  the  strength  of  the  position  she  holds,  and 
the  influence  she  exercises.  And  if  she  has  not  always  in 
the  past  presented,  or  does  not  now  present,  as  fully  as  she 
should,  the  ideal,  and  accomplish  the  work,  of  a  pure 
effective  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  also  to  a  great 
extent  because  she  has  not  as  fully  realized  and  acted  upon 
these  principles  as  she  should. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  to- 
wards freedom  and  toleration.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
the  first  to  teach  that  lesson,  and  she  has  been  strong  and 
spread  in  proportion  as  she  has  adhered  to  it. 

May  she  ever  be  preserved  from  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry,  and  the  treason  to  her  formularies  and  her  history, 
which  would  reduce  her  to  the  position  of  a  single  school, 
and  dwarf  her  to  the  proportions  of  a  sect ! 

Oeobqe  Woolsbt  Hodob. 
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TION  OF  CHRIST. 


rr  a  former  article  an  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  direct  testimony  to  Uie  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jeans  Christ.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
forth  a  part  at  least  of  the  circumstantial  eyidence,  and  shall 
then  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  main  propo* 
sition  of  both  articles — ^that  if  the  Resurrection  is  once  proved 
all  the  essentials  of  Christianity  follow  from  it. 

First,  however,  we  must  pause  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
what  is  allied  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place  and  as  a  matter  of  course  a  great  deal  is 
made  of  alleged  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
narratives.  It  requires  volumes  to  develop  and  other  vol- 
umes to  explain  these  difficulties,  and  the  discussion  is 
manifestly  incommensurate  with  the  size  of  a  review  artide.. 
But  fortunately  there  are  two  well-established  principles 
which  deprive  such  a  discussion  of  a  good  deal  of  its  im- 
portance, and  enable  any  one  to  form  an  intelligent  and 
well-founded  opinion  without  going  into  its  details.  These* 
two  principles  are  the  following:     Ist.  Improbabilities  in 
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a  story  do  not  destroy  or  even  seriously  impair  the  value  of 
positive  testimony  in  its  favor,  especially  if  supported  by 
evidence  of  a  circumstantial  character.  2d.  Apparent  in- 
consistencies are  of  little  moment,  provided  there  is  any 
imaginable  hypothesis  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  rec- 
onciled. Archbishop  TVliately  in  his  "  Historic  Doubts"  has 
given  a  well-known  illustration  of  the  first ;  and  Lee,  in  his 
*^  Lectures  on  Lispiration,"  quotes  from  Ebrard  a  narrative  of 
actual  occurrences  which  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
second.  But  if  these  principles  are  accepted,  as  indeed  they 
must  be,  all  we  are  bound  to  inquire  is  whether  there  is  any 
probable  way  in  which  the  discordant  particulars  can  be  har- 
monized, and  when  we  ascertain  that  there  are  really  many 
ways,  we  need  inquire  no  further.  In  that  fact  we  have 
enough  to  assure  us  that  the  inconsistencies  are  not  such  as 
to  invalidate  the  testimony. 

A  far  more  important  matter  is  to  ascertain  how  the  ob- 
jector deals  with  the  positive  testimony.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  vast  numbers  of  people  living  in  Judea  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century  of  our  era  believed  that  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  many  averred  that  they  had 
seen  Him ;  and  this  belief  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  since.  How  does  the  objector 
account  for  the  phenomenon  ?  Can  he  explain  how  the  de- 
lusion arose  and  was  propagated  ?  It  is  manifest  that  if  he 
can  he  will  at  once  destroy  the  force  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
testimony.  This  has  always  constituted  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting and  instructive  branch  of  the  study  of  Apologetics, 
and  one  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
strength  of  the  positive  evidence  until  he  has  seen  the 
weakness  of  that  which  can  be  alleged  against  it. 

A  great  many  have  taken  refuge  in  evasion.  Thus 
Schenkel  declared  that  if  we  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  the 
corporeal  resurrection  is  of  little  moment ;  the  risen  Christ 
lives  in  His  Church :  and  Baur  averred  that  for  the  belief  of 
the  disciples  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  was  incontestably 
certain,  but  avoids  any  declaration  of  his  own  belief.    More 
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recently  Dr.  Abbott,  in  the  work  entitled  "  Through  Nature 
to  Chrifit,*'  is  less  openly  but  more  deeply  guilty  of  evasion. 
,He  first  professes  a  belief  in  the  Besurrection  on  the  ground 
that  the  great  change  in  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  is 
otherwise  unaccountable,  but  he  then  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  mere  bodily  Besurrection  is  of  small  importance, 
.and  that  the  great  thing  was  the  rising  of  Christ  to  new 
power  and  influence  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples ;  and  then, 
feeling  apparently  that  he  is  thereby  treating  as  a  cause  the 
very  circun[i8tance  which  hitherto  he  had  been  regarding  as 
an  effect  to  be  accounted  for,  he  adds  that  this  phenomenon 
was  both  the  cause  and  the  sign  of  the  change  in  the  Apos- 
tles' bearing.  This  is  very  much  as  if  we  should  assign  as 
the  cause  of  a  drunkard's  reformation  the  fact  tliat  he  had 
resolved  to  drink  less  wine,  and  should  then  add,  as  a  fm*- 
ther  explanation,  the  remarkable  statement  that  this  inward 
resolve  was  both  the  cause  and  the  sign  of  the  evident 
outward  improvement.  In  all  these  cases  the  evasion  is 
equivalent  to  a  confession  of  weakness,  for  nothing  would 
better  harmonize  with  the  theories  these  writers  advocate 
than  the  disproof  of  the  Besurrection :  when  they  avoid  the 
discussion  of  it  such  avoidance  is  a  plain  indication  that  they 
have  nothing  important  to  allege  against  it. 

Schleiermacher  and  the  older  rationalists  denied  the  Bes- 
urrection by  saying  that  Ohrist  was  only  apparently  dead. 
However  plausible  this  theory  of  ^^  Scheintod  "  may  at  first 
appear,  the  difficulties  which  beset  it  are  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  abandoned.  It  has  been  seen 
that  practised  Boman  executioners  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  mistake  so  serious,  and  eminent  physiologists  have 
declared  that  the  attendant  symptoms  not  only  indicate  death 
with  certainty,  but  point  with  clearness  to  the  proximate 
cause  of  its  occurrence.  Still  another  reason  for  believing 
that  Ohrist  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  awaked  out  of 
41  mere  swoon  is  the  consideration  that  in  that  case  He  could 
not  have  aroused  in  His  disciples  that  nndoubting  and  un- 
<dying  faith  which  they  displayed,  and  which  is  part  of  the 
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problem  to  be  solved.  This  reflection  drew  forth  from 
Strauss  a  scornful  repudiation  of  the  theory,  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed as  to  deserve  quotation :  '^  One  who  had  thus  crept 
forth  half-dead  from  the  grave,  and  crawled  about  a  sickly 
patient,  who  had  need  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance,  of 
nursing  and  strengthening,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  finally 
succumbed  to  his  sufferings,  could  never  have  given  the 
disciples  the  impression  that  he  was  the  conqueror  over  the 
grave  and  death,  and  the  Prince  of  Life.  Such  a  recovery 
could  only  have  weakened,  or  at  best  given  a  pathetic  tinge 
to  the  impression  which  he  had  made  upon  them  by  his  life 
and  death ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  have  changed  their  sorrow 
into  ecstasy  and  raised  their  reverence  into  worship."  * 

The  irreverent  familiarity  of  the  language  may  perhaps 
be  excused  when  we  remember  that  the  imaginary  condition 
described  is  expressly  repudiated  by  the  author,  and  the 
vigorous  blows  which  he  thus  dealt  at  the  hypothesis  of 
^^  Scheintod  "  have  damaged  the  theory  so  much  that  now 
perhaps  no  one  can  be  found  willing  to  defend  it. 

It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  theories  of  a  later  age,  and 
three  of  these  demand  especial  attention. 

First,  let  us  examine  that  of  Strauss  himself,  although 
from  the  mass  of  his  destructive  criticisms  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  a  connected  statement  of  what  he  would  suppose  to 
have  actually  taken  place.  Indeed  he  would  have  contended 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  determine  what  the  real 
events  were.  His  destructive  comments  we  may  pass  over, 
for  the  reasons  already  given.  He  lays  it  down  at  the  out- 
set that  an  actual  death  and  an  actual  resurrection  cannot 
both  have  taken  place.  ^^The  cultivated  intellect  of  tlie 
present  day  has  very  decidedly  stated  the  following  dilemma : 
Either  Jesus  was  not  really  dead,  or  He  did  not  really  rise 
again."t  Having  shown  in  the  words  already  quoted  that 
the  first  supposition  is  untenable,  he  is  under  the  strongest 
obligation  to  establish  the  second.    But  such  a  situation  is 

•  *•  Lcben  Jesu,"  p.  298,  quoted  by  Christlieb,  p.  466. 
f'Lifeof  Je8ue,"ii.848. 
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Tery  nofayorable  to  a  calm,  judicial  inveBtigation,  and  ac- 
•oordingij  very  little  of  that  characteristic  is  displajed  by 
him  in  die  discussion. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  he  finds  in 
the  conversion  of  S.  Paul.  That  which  then  occurred  he 
assumes  to  have  been,  not  an  objective  vision,  but  only  a 
subjective  impression,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Apostle  places 
the  appearances  to  the  other  disciples  on  a  level  with  that  to 
himself,  Strauss  arrives  precipitately  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  also  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  As  long 
as  the  disciples  remained  in  or  near  Jerusalem  they  could 
not  invent  or  receive  the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  for  the 
first  whisper  of  such  a  notion  would  be  refuted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body  still  reposing  in  the  sepulchre.  Ac- 
cordingly, immediately  after  the  crucifixion,  he  supposes  the 
disciples  to  have  returned  to  their  own  homes  in  Gbdilee. 
Some  of  the  women  remained  in  the  Holy  City,  and  they 
no  doubt  thought  they  saw  the  risen  Jesus.  Such  an  idea 
was  not  entertained  by  the  Apostles  until  the  lapse  of  con- 
siderable time.  By  degrees,  reflecting  upon  the  promises  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  began  to  think  that 
it  was  appropriate  there  should  be  a  resurrection ;  then  that 
it  had  occurred ;  and,  finally,  that  they  had  themselves  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  risen  Christ.  All  this  occurred  at  a 
distance  from  Judea,  and  where  the  growing  myth  could 
not  be  disproved  by  the  production  of  the  crucified  Body. 
Only  when  it  had  become  firmly  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  community  and  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  draw  forth  from  the  sepulchre  a  mute  confutation  of  the 
story  did  the  idea  appear  in  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  certainly 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  account.  Why  is  the  testimony  of 
the  women  treated  as  of  such  slight  moment  ?  If  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  still  in  the  tomb,  why  were  they  not  immedi- 
ately undeceived  of  their  false  impression  ?  If  it  was  not  in 
the  sepulchre,  what  had  become  of  it  ?  Strauss  appears  to 
beHeve  it  was  still  there,  for  no  tolerable  hypothesis  can  be 
•constructed  to  account   for  its  disappearance.     Without 
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speaking  of  the  Gospels,  what  right  has  Stranss  to  ignore 
the  statement  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  whose  genmneness  he 
admits,  that  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  seven  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  publicly  proclaimed  His  resurrection,  and 
declared  that  they  had  themselves  beheld  Him  on  the  third 
day  after  His  crucif  xion }  If  the  body  of  Jesus  was  still  in 
the  sepulchre  it  was  even  then  not  too  late  to  confute  their 
assertion.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  only  reason  alleged 
for  rejecting  the  narrative  is  the  statement  that  the  event 
occurred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  But  that  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  for  the  new  Gospel  to- 
be  first  published  on  that  day  would  be  such  a  striking  coin- 
cidence that  it  cannot  have  actually  occurred,  and  proves  a 
falsification  of  history.  As  well  might  we  dispute  the  hift* 
torical  account  of  the  death  of  Jefferson  and  the  elder 
Adams  because  it  is  alleged  that  they  both  died  on  the- 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  testimony  of  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  is  admitted  to  be 
genuine  and  sincere,  but  no  explanation  of  it  is  given  whiob 
can  be  reconciled  with  admitted  facts  and  the  well-known^ 
character  of  the  Apostle. 

There  are  many  specific  reasons  for  rejecting  this  theory, 
which  have  led  to  its  practical  abandonment ;  but  I  pass 
them  all  by  in  order  to  come  to  one  of  a  comprehensive 
character  which  applies  to  the  hypothesis  as  a  whole.  It 
might  be  a  very  plausible  way  of  accounting  for  a  merely 
general  statement  of  the  Resurrection,  unaccompanied  with 
any  details,  but  it  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the  narratives* 
full  of  minute  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  While 
legends  or  myths  may  invent  incidents  and  conversations,, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  confine  themselves  to  the  sobriety 
displayed  in  the  Bible.  If  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus- 
were  the  inventions  of  a  myth-creating  spirit,  they  would 
have  contained  luxuriant  features  which  are  now  entirely^ 
wanting ;  appearances  would  have  been  granted  to  enemies 
as  well  as  friends — ^indeed,  nothing  but  the  Apocryphal  Gos* 
pels  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extravagances  we  should  in 
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that  case  have  had  recorded,  and  they  seem  providentially 
preserved  in  order  to  show  us  what  Christian  myths  would 
be  like.  But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  an  abandoned 
theory. 

E4nan  makes  a  more  elaborate  if  not  a  more  snceessful 
attempt  to  show  how  the  "  mistake"  may  have  originated* 
He  contends  that  the  disciples  were  prepared  for  something 
of  the  kind  by  that  tendency  which  prevailed  throughout 
antiquity  to  invest  heroes  with  supernatural  honors  after 
death.  Accordingly,  Mary  Magdalene,  coming  to  the  sep- 
ulchre early  on  Sunday  morning,  finding  it  empty,  and 
meeting  the  gardener,  readily  mistook  him  for  Jesus^  and 
returned  to  the  disciples  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
He  had  risen.  Later  in  the  day  two  of  them  walking  into 
the  country  and  meeting  a  stranger  who  talked  with  them 
at  great  length,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the 
risen  Jesus.  Eetuming  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  they 
found  all  of  the  Apostles  except  Thomas  gathered  together, 
and  joined  with  them  in  eagerly  hearing  and  narrating  all 
that  had  been  seen  and  heard.  While  they  were  in  this 
excited  and  expectant  state  a  passing  breath  of  wind  or  a 
chance  murmur  was  enough  to  convince  them  that  their 
leader  was  in  their  midst,  speaking  to  them  in  intelligible 
language.  Thomas  refused  to  believe  unless  he  could  receive 
more  convincing  proof,  and  this  was  in  some  way  ajf orded : 
the  writer  does  not  tell  us  how,  but  assures  us  that  a  mild 
stain  always  rested  on  the  reputation  of  the  saint  because  of 
the  slowness  of  his  faith.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  R^nan  accounts  for  the  rise  of 
the  Besurrection  idea.  He  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  the 
loving  imagination  of  the  woman's  heart  of  Mary  gave  birth 
to  the  creative  dogma  of  Christianity. 

But  surely  any  one  will  see  abundant  reasons  for  decisively 
rejecting  this  hypothetical  sketch  of  what  occurred.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  disciples  either  did  or  could 
have  anticipated  the  Besurrection  beyond  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  uncomprehended  prophecies  of  Christ  Him* 
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self.  The  practice  of  investing  favorite  heroes  with  super- 
natural honors  after  death  was  not  a  Jewish  but  a  heathen 
<;astom,  but  neither  among  Jews  nor  heathen  did  it  take 
the  form  of  imagining  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  was 
satisfied  with  ascribing  to  them  divine  honors  in  another 
world.  The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Body  this 
writer  makes,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  attempt  whatever  to 
account  for.  But  especially  it  must  be  said  that  these  sup- 
positions of  mistake,  accidental  noises,  and  the  like,  while 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  momentary  panic  in  a  group  of 
frightened  children,  are  absurdly  inadequate  to  explain  a 
settled  belief  on  the  part  of  sober-minded  men  that  they  had 
shared  in  long  conversations  and  had  made  most  careful 
examinations  in  order  to  satisfy  honest  doubts.  Nothing 
but  the  charm  of  a  style  which  seems  to  be  rated  at  even 
more  than  its  full  value  can  account  for  popular  blindness 
to  the  weakness  of  such  conjectures. 

But  the  most  recent,  the  longest,  and  the  most  pretentious 
attack  upon  the  resurrection  is  that  contained  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Supernatural  Religion,"  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1877.  The  author's  criticisms  and  suggestions  agree 
in  some  respects  with  those  of  Strauss  and  Kenan ;  and  as 
far  as  this  is  the  case  the  remarks  made  upon  those  writers 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  I  will  confine  myself  to  certain 
points  wherein  he  seems  to  differ  from  his  predecessors. 

The  chief  point  to  which  he  devotes  his  attention  is  the 
unfolding  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Vision  Hypothesis.'' 
According  to  this  theory  certain  internal  mentiJ  impres- 
sions, produced  no  one  can  tell  how,  were  mistaken  by  the 
disciples  for  objective  realities,  and  led  to  the  wide-spread 
<;onviction  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead.  In  order, 
however,  that  their  minds  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
render  a  mistake  of  this  kind  probable,  the  writer  dwells 
upon  the  supposed  superstitious  character  of  the  age  and 
upon  anticipations  produced  by  Jewish  prophecies.  This 
temper  of  mind  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  combustible 
material  ready  for  ignition.    R^nan,  as  we  have  seen,  found 
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the  spark  which  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze  in  the  mistake  of 
Mary  Magdalene  taking  the  gardener  for  Jesus.  Our  pres- 
ent author  makes  a  more  portentous  conjecture,  and  one  so 
strangely  out  of  proportion  to  the  circumstances  which  it  is 
invented  to  explain,  that  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  its  parallel.  The  writer  evidently  feels  called  upon  to 
suggest  something  out  of  which  the  whole  delusion  may 
have  grown,  but  his  best  endeavors  can  evolve  nothing  better 
than  the  conjecture  that  the  disciples  made  a  mistake  as  to 
the  sepulchre,  went  to  the  wrong  one,  and  finding  it  empty 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  had  arisen,  although 
His  body  was  really  reposing  where  it  had  been  laid.  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  reflect  that  such  a  mistake,  even  if 
it  occurred  to  one  or  two,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  to  all, 
including  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  the  owner  of  the  tomb ; 
and  even  if  it  did,  would  hardly  survive  more  than  the  first 
expressions  of  incredulous  wonder.  It  would  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  smallest  examination.  But  I  need  not  mention 
rea^ns  for  rejecting  the  supposition :  they  will  occur  to  any 
one  who  reflects  but  a  few  moments  upon  the  subject.  The 
old  fable  of  the  Mountain  in  labor  seems  here  to  be  re- 
versed— the  parturition  of  a  mouse  is  announced  as  the  cause 
of  the  birth  of  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House  :"  an 
absurd  mistake,  unlikely  to  occur  and  certain  to  be  at  once 
corrected,  is  gravely  alleged  in  explanation  of  a  belief  which 
ever  since  has  been  and  still  is  gradually  dominating  the 
world  with  its  influence. 

The  belief  thus  wonderfully  bora  had  to  be  nourished  and 
the  appearances  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  had  to  be  ac- 
counted for ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  writer  has  recourse  to 
the  "  Vision  Hypothesis,"  and  to  it  we  must  give  our  care- 
ful consideration.  The  thing  to  be  explained  is  the  fact 
that  the  disciples  undoubtedly  thought  they  had  several 
interviews  with  Jesus  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
The  writer  prepares  the  way  for  his  theory  in  the  following 
manner : 

*'  It  seems  to  us  that  the  points  to  be  determined   are 
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eimple  and  obvions.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  mistake- 
subjective  impressions  for  objective  occurrences?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  considerable  number  of  persons  can  at  the 
same  time  receive  similar  subjective  impressions  and  mis- 
take them  for  objective  facts  ?  If  these  questions  can  be 
answered  afiirmatively — and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  circum- 
stances, the  characters,  the  constitution  of  those  who  believed 
in  the  first  instance  favored  the  reception  of  such  subjec- 
tive impressions,  and  equally  the  deduction  of  erroneous 
inferences — it  may  be  admitted  that  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion can  thus  be  given  of  the  apostolic  belief  on  other^ 
grounds  than  the  reality  of  a  miracle  opposed  to  universal 
experience,  little  as  we  feel  bound  to  give  any  such  expla- 
nation at  all.''  * 

Both  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  affirmatively. 
The  first  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  even  the  second  may  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  indisputable,  though  with  regard  to 
it  the  ajssent  would  have  to  be  somewhat  qualified.  The 
controversy  does  not  involve  the  truth  of  those  principles,, 
but  their  application  to  the  case  before  us.  The  long  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  which  he  devotes  to  these  points  might 
well  have  been  spared,  and  so  likewise  the  quotations  from 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  other  scientific  authorities,  for  nearly 
every  one  would  admit  what  the  author  contends  for  with- 
out any  argument  whatever.  But  while  this  is  the  case  the 
illustrations  given  are  surprisingly  weak,  and  betray  the  fact 
that  however  true  the  principles  are  they  do  not  apply  to 
the  story  of  the  Resurrection.  The  following  instance  i& 
quoted  from  Dr.  Tuke  in  proof  that  a  ^'  dominant  idea"  will 
sometimes  falsify  the  perceptions  of  a  number  of  persons  at 
once :  ^^  During  the  conflagration  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
the  winter  of  1866-67,  when  the  animals  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  it  was  suppose  dthat  the  Chimpanzee  had  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  his  cage.  Attracted  to  the  roof  with  this 
expectation  in  full  force,  men  saw  the  unhappy  animal  hold- 
ing on  to  it,  and  writhing  in  agony  to  get  astride  one  of  tha 

*  '*  Supernatural  Beligion,"  iii.  626. 
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iron  ribfi.  It  need  not  be  said  that  its  Btrnggles  were 
watched  by  those  below  with  breathlees  snqpenae,  and,  as 
the  newspapers  informed  ns, '  with  sickening  dread.'  But 
there  was  no  animal  whatever  there ;  and  all  this  feeling 
was  thrown  away  upon  a  tattered  piece  of  blind,  so  torn  as 
to  resemble  t6  the  eye  of  fancy  the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of 
an  ape."  *  The  anthor  does  not  expressly  state  that  he  al- 
leges this  trivial  incident  as.  parallel  to  the  connected  con* 
versations  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  the  risen 
Lord  and  His  disciples,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  one 
with  the  use  of  reason  can  so  regard  it.  But  although  the 
writer  shrinks  from  calling  it  a  parallel  case,  he  evidently 
hopeis  it  will  be  so  considered,  for  otherwise  there  ^onld  be 
no  meaning  in  its  introduction  at  alL  And  here  we  might 
well  pause  for  a  moment  to  r^ect  what  strange  intellectual 
positions  men  will  sometimes  be  brought  into  by  a  resolute 
disbelief. 

But  although  the  writer's  two  fundamental  principles 
may  be  admitted,  although  they  will  account  for  stories  like 
that  of  the*  Chimpanzee,  although  perhaps  they  might  ac> 
count  in  the  judgment  of  a  few  for  some  of  the  briefer 
appearances  of  Christ,  yet  they  cannot  explain  the  story  of 
the  walk  to  Emmaus,  the  conversation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  or  any  other  of  the  longer  and  more  complex 
interviews.  While  fully  admitting  that  the  influence  of  a 
dominant  idea  may  falsify  the  impressions  of  a  number  of 
people  at  once,  this  admission  will  not  avail  to  account  for 
the  impression  that  long  conversations  were  held  and  cer^ 
tain  definite  remarks  made.  As  far  as  these  things  axe  con- 
cemed,  the  Scripture  naratives  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  ^^  Vision  Hypothesis"  or  any  other  species  of  hallucina- 
tion. If  they  are  not  true  they  are  pure  inventions,  and  we 
shall  then  have  to  explain  how  a  forgery  came  to  be  used  in 
support  of  a  pure  system  of  morality,  and  how  a  gross  false* 
hood  came  to  be  propagated  by  thofie  who  in  every  other 
respect  showed  the  nicest  regard  for  truth.    I  would  not 

*  "  Supernatural  Beligion/'  iii.  SS3. 
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entirely  deny  that  saoh  a  thing  oonld  ever  be.  The  phe- 
nomenon may  have  been  witnessed  in  the  Ohurdi.  But  the 
probabilities  are  against  it ;  and  in  this  instance  It  is  aban- 
doned as  a  sokttion. 

The  ^^  Vision  Hypothesis"  must  likewise  be  abandoned, 
although  it  would  seem  that  stronger  and  better  illustrations 
of  it  mi^t  have  been  adduced  than  any  that  are  given  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Whatever  of  this  kind,  however, 
may  be  allied,  there  are  four  tests  which  the  Scripture 
visions  of  the  risen  Saviour  easily  endure,  under  which  all 
these  miscalled  parallel  instances  immediately  break  down. 
It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  comment  upon 
them  at  present.  It  will  .be  sufficient  to  state  them  and  leave 
the  application  of  them  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  visions  the  appeal  is  generally  made  to  only  one 
sense,  and  only  one  sense  is  deceived.  The  risen  Lord,  how- 
ever, manifested  Himself  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch.  If  there  was  any  deception,  all  of  these  were 
deceived ;  and  not  these  only,  but  the  critical  faculty  and 
argumentatire  reason  likewise  were  addressed-^as  in  the 
walk  to  Emmaus,  when  He  reasoned  with  His  disciples  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  shores  of  Galilee,  when  He  dis- 
eoursed  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  John. 

2.  A  vision  is  generally  seen  by  only  one  person  or  at  most 
by  one  group  of  persons.  Christ  was  believed  to  have  appeared 
to  one  person  at  a  time,  to  two,  to  eleven,  to  five  hundred. 

3.  A  vision  is  either  on  a  sihgle  occasion,  or,  if  repeated, 
it  is  under  similar  circumstances  or  conditions.  The  risen 
Ohrist,  however,  appeared  on  various  occasions  and  under 
widely  differing  circumstances.' 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  merely  subjective  vision  no  after  effect 
remains  beyond  what  may  be  traced  to  a  single  definite  im- 
pressiiw  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  But,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  there  were  witnessed  various  efflects  which  can  only  have 
been  caused  by  instructions  given  by  our  Lord  during  His 
Resurrection  Life. 
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These  four  particnlars  constitnte  a  marked  difference  b&> 
tween  the  appearanoes  of  Christ  and  those  wliich  can  be 
ascribed  to  ^dominant  ideas''  and ^^ subjective  impressions." 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  all  of  the  main  theories 
which  have  been  invented  to  do  away  with  the  direct  evi« 
dence  and  aoconnt  for  the  rise  of  the  Besorreotion-idea. 
Thej  are  seen  to  be  total  failures :  the  direct  testimony 
stands  unshaken,  and  we  are  now  free  to  Amwiinft  that  of  a 
circumstantial  character.  * 

Circumstantial  evidence  has  some  advanti^es  and  some 
disadvantages,  when  compared  with  direct  testimony.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  fraud, 
but  on  the  other  hand  its  utterance  is  less  exph'dt.  The 
facts  of  which  it  consists  point  unmistakably  to  some  event 
which  must  have  been  their  cause ;  but  of  oounse  the  details 
of  that  event  are  not  always  indicated,  and  there  may  be 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them.  In 
the  case  before  us,  for  instance,  circumstantial  evidence  may 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  general  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  although  none  is  forthcoming  to  bear  witness  to  the 
specific  interviews  recorded  in  the  Gbspels.  This  latter 
drcnmstance,  however,  is  of  small  moment  if  the  evidence 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  one 
central  fact  which  we  are  considering. 

In  exhibiting  the  circumstantial  evidence,  we  are  meeting 
the  second  of  the  two  demands  of  Strauss.  The  conditions 
without  which  he  professed  himself  unable  to  believe  in  the 
Resurrection  are  two.  The  direct  testimony  must  be  shown 
to  be  historical,  and  it  must  be  proved  that,  without  the 
Resurrection,  other  events  which  are  indubitably  certain 
could  not  have  taken  place.  About  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions there  may  be  some  indefiniteness^  but  the  only  reason* 
able  way  of  understanding  it  seems  to  be  to  take  the  word 
'^  historical  ^  in  the  sense  of  cotemporaneous,  and  to  interpret 
the  condition  as  meaning  that  the  testimony  must  be  shown 
to  be  the  sober  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  This  is  a  reason* 
able  condition,  and  has  been  amply  satisfied,  although  this 
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is  not  the  place  to  produce  tlxe  proof.  It  forms  a  distmct 
department  by  itself,  and  therein  it  has  been  abnndantlj 
demonstrated  that  the  books  of  the  New  T^tament  wei-e 
written  at  the  time  to  which  they  hare  been  generally  as- 
signed. The  former  article  has  shown  that^  even  wi&ont 
absolute  certainty  on  these  points^  there  is  ample  historical 
testimony.  The  present  article  concerns  itself  with  the 
second  of  the  two  conditions,  and  aims  to  prove  that  events 
have  taken  place  which  could  not  have  •  occnired  unless  the 
Besurreotion  of  Christ  had  previously  happened. 

The  present  line  of  argument  will  be  f  oiind  also  to  corre* 
spond  with  the  four  famous  tests  which  were  laid  down  by 
the  Eev.'  Charles  Leslie  in  his  ^^  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Deists."  These  were  tests  by  which  any  alleged 
historical  occurrence  might  be  tried.  Many  events  that  are 
indubitably  true  would  not  endure  the  trial,  but  none  that 
does  could  possibly  be  considered  false.  The  four  tests  are 
these: 

I.  The  matter  of  fact  must  be  sudbi  that  men's  outward 
senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges  of  it. 
-  IL  It  must  be  done  publidy,  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

III.  Not  only  must  public  monuments  be  kept  in  mem* 
ory  of  it,  but  some  outward  actions  must  be  performed. 

lY.  Such  monuments^  or  such  actions  and  observances, 
must  be  instituted  and  commence  from  the  time  that  the 
matter  of  fact  Was  done. 

These  tests  are  nothing  but  ia  convenient  mode,*  although 
a  severe  one,  of  trying  the  troth  of  an  alleged  ooeurrence 
by  the jrules  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  well  to  employ  them  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  first  two  of  these  tests  were  manifestly  fulfilled  in 
the  Besurrection  of  Christ.  The  alleged  appearances  of  the 
risen  Saviour  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch. 

They  were  public  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  secret, 
bat  were  manifested  to  a  number  of  people  on  various  occa* 
^ons,  sometimeis  singly,  sometimes  in  groups,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  above  five  hundred  people  at  once. 
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The  points  to  be  inqiured  into  are,  what  public  monu- 
mentB  or  outward  actions  are  maintained  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  and  whether  these  can  really  be  traced  back  to 
the  time  when  the  occurrence  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  The  word  monument  is  used  in  a  very  general  way, 
and  includes  outward  actions  and  observances,  so  that  in 
this  sense  an  institution,  a  rite  or  a  ceremony  would  be  a 
monument. 

The  first  to  be  adduced  is  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  the 
points  to  be  established  concerning  it  are,  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  the  Besurrection  is  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  that  it  could  not  have  been  instituted  unless  the 
Besurrection  actually  had  occurred. 

The  former  of  these  two  propositions  is  easily  proved. 
Our  investigation  may  well  begin  with  the  year  321,  in 
which  Constantino  the  Great  issued  his  imperial  edict  en- 
joining  the  cessation  of  business  on  the  ^^  venerable  day  of 
the  Sun."  Going  back  from  this  date  it  is  easy  to  discover 
as  many  as  nine  different  references  to  the  day,  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  writers,  between  that  year  and  the  year 
104,  in  which  Pliny  alludea  to  it  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Trajan.    These  references  occur  at  brief  intervals. 

For  the  time  prior  to  the  year  104  we  have  to  rely  upon 
evidence  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  wherein  five  dif- 
ferent incidental  'allusions  prove  that  the  First  Day  of  the 
week  was  observed  in  some  way  in  m^nory  of  the  Lord's 
Besurrection  even  from  the  first,,  beginning  with  the  week 
after  the  event.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  people,  how  devoted  they  were  to  their  own 
institutions,  especially  the  Sabbath,  we  shall  see  that  it  was 
impossible  for  such  a  sacred  day  to  arise  among  them  unless 
there  was  a  deep  and  wide-spread  belief  in  the  Besurrection. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  established  that  this  monu- 
ment arose  at  the  very  time  of  the  alleged  occurrence ;  but 
the  real  difficulty  lies  in  determining  the  answer  to  another 
question.  Is  it  true  that  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day, 
at  that  time,  proves  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event,  or 
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does  it  only  prove  a  widenspread  belief  in  it  ?  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  validity  of  the  argument.  It 
will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  answer  to  it 
until  we  have  first  considered  some  of  the  other  facts  that 
bear  upon  the  question. 

The  ne^  point  to  be  mentioned  has  to  do  with  a  dispute 
known  in  Church  History  as  the  Quartadeciman  Contro- 
versy. It  is  impossible  to  say  when  this  first  arose,  but  it 
comes  into  view  about  the  year  146.*  The  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  had  long  differed  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  keeping  Easter.  The  Asiatic  Christians,  being  mostly 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  clinging  fondly  to  Jewish  customs, 
contended  that  the  Paschal  feast  should  be  kept  each  year 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  and  the 
Festival  of  the  Resurrection  three  days  after,  no  matter 
what  day  of  the  week  it  might  happen  to  be.  The  European 
or  Gentile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  little  about 
Jewish  traditions,  but  were  very  strenuous  that  Easter 
should  always  be  kept  upon  a  Sunday.  It  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  this,  the  earliest  dispute  of  much  importance 
in  the  Post- Apostolic  Church,  was  entirely  concerned  with  the 
proper  time  for  keeping  the  yearly  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Besurrection,  one  party  contending  that  it  should 
be  governed  by  the  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  feast,  on 
which  it  originally  occurred,  the  other  contending  that  it 
should  be  governed  by  some  rule  which  should  always  bring 
the  annual  festival"  upon  that  day  of  the  week  which  was 
appointed  for  its  weekly  celebration. 

The  latter  view,  as  we  know,  finally  prevailed,  and  its 
prevalence  formed  a  triumph  for  those  who  regarded  the 
Gospel  fact  as  of  more  importance  ths^n  the  Jewish  feast ; 
but  the  point  insisted  upon  here  is  that  the  mere  existence  of 
the  controversy  shows  the  importance  which  the  early  Church 
attached  to  the  festival,  and  thus  incidentally  proves  how  pro- 
foundly men  were  impressed,  both  with  the  truth  and  the 
importance  of  the  event  which  the  festival  comnHemorated. 

♦Bingbain'B  Ant.,  il.  1150. 
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The  Sacrament  of  ChriBtian  Baptism  is  the  next  fact  to 
be  alleged  in  evidence.  From  the  very  first  this  rite^  ad- 
ministered as  it  usually  was  by  immersion,  was  looked  upon 
as  representing  the  Burial  and  Besurrection  of  Ohrist,  and 
making  the  recipient  a  partaker  of  all  the  benefits  procured 
for  His  Church  by  the  sufferings  and  triumph  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  S.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  vi.  4^ 
^  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  : 
that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  And  to  the  Colossians,  iL  13,  he  writes,  ^  Buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead."  The  significance  thus  attached  to  the 
sacrament  by  the  Apostle  is  recognized  also  in  the  ^Apostol- 
ical Constitutions,"  a  work  which  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  second  century.  This  baptism,  therefore,  is  given 
into  the  death  of  Jesus;  the  water  is  instead  of  the  burial, 
.  •  •  •  the  descent  into  the  water  the  dying  together  with 
Christ,  the  ascent  out  of  the  water  the  rising  again  with 
Him."* 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  initiatoiy  sacrament 
has  always  had  this  significance  attached  to  it,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  regarded  as  another  monument  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  event  we  are  considering. 

The  value  of  its  testimony  will  depend  upon  the  time 
when  Christian  baptism  began  to  be  administered;  and  if 
the  Book  of  Acts  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  histori- 
cal, a  point  which  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  sober-minded 
critic,  the  first  administration  took  place  on  a  Lord's  day 
just  seven  weeks  after  the  time  at  which  it  is  alleged  that 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead.  It  is,  therefore,  a  contempo- 
rary monument. 

.  There  are  other  monuments,  the  nature  and  significance 
of  which  I  cannot  stop  to  draw  out  The  Holy  Eucharist 
has  always  been  regarded  as  incorporating  the  believer  with 

*  Apost.  Const,  iii.  17. 
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Chrifit,  and  as  making  the  faithful  recipient  one  with  Him. 
But  such  incorporation  and  such  union  presupposes  a  Kesur- 
rection  of  Christ,  otherwise  it  would  hardly  be  desirable. 
The  Eucharist,  therefore,  is  another  monument  of  the  Besur- 
rection,  and  one  that  has  borne  witness  from  the  begin- 
ning. Moreover,  some  of  the  early  Liturgies  are  probably  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  they  all  contain  testimony  to  the  Resurrection  deeply 
embedded  in  their  petitions. 

But  there  is  another  monument  of  moi^e  importance  which 
we  must  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  c(»itemplate.  It  is 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  thoroughly  organized  compact 
society  unquestionably  in  existence  from  a  date  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  alleged  Besurreotion.  The  existence  of 
this  phenomenon  necessitates  a  belief  in  some  circumstance 
of  extraordinary  character  and  creative  power  as  its  cause, 
and  the*  nature  of  the  phenomenon  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  supposition  of  the  fact  to  which  it 
bears  witness.  Great  moven^euts  do  not  arise  without  a  cause 
any  more  than  great  rivers  are  found  without  a  spring  from 
which  they  flow,  and  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  the  Churdi  is  that  the  fact  to  which  it  has 
borne  consistent  witness  actually  took  place. 

This,  however,  is  stating  the  aigument  in  its  weakest 
form.  The  Apostles  from  the  first  acted  mih  a  singular 
degree  of  promptness  and  harmony  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments. Even  those  who  imagine  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  to  have  displayed  a  much  less  thorough  organization 
than  we  believe  to  have  existed,  confess  that  in  very  many 
respects  the  first  Christians  acted  upon  apparently  well- 
understood  and  prearranged  plans. 

Gibbon  mentionB  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian Bepublic  as  one  of  the  five  causes  which  he  thinks 
would  account  for  the  success  of  Christiattity,  without  sup- 
posing any  supernatural  assistance.  But  whence  came  this 
unity  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  these  unlettered  peasants 
spontaneously  and  unanimously  adopted  a  polity  which  the 
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^wisest  and^  moet  learned  nations  have  ever  since  been  con- 
tented humbly  to  adopt  and  imitate?  We  shall  presently 
see  reason  to  believe  that  their  unity  proceeded  not  alto- 
gether from  direct  divine  guidance,  nor  yet  from  natural  con- 
cord ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  account  for  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  were  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  the  Founder  of  their  Beligion. 
But  when  were  these  instructions  given  t  If  ot  only  is  there 
no  trace  of  them  in  the  record  of  His  life  before  the  cruci- 
fixion, but  at  that  time,  whea  the  disciples  were  so  unable 
to  grasp  the  merest  idea  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  He 
had  come  to  establish,  it  would  have  been  manifestly  im- 
possible to  instruct  fiiem  in  the  details  of  the  administration 
of  that  kingdom.  There  is,  therefore,  an  antecedent  proba- 
bility in  the  statement  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (i.  8)  that  He 
instructed  His  disciples  in  these  things  duiing  the  time 
which  He  spent  on  earth  after  His  Besurrection.  The  mar- 
vellous change  in  their  bearing  from  timidity  to  dauntless 
courage  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  some 
«uch  event ;  and  the  thoroughly  intelligent  prepared  man- 
ner in  which  they  set  to  work  can  only  be  Accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  instruction  given  during  the  Besurrection 
Hfe. 

The  Christian  Sunday,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the 
Quartadeciman  Controversy,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Church  are  therefore  so  many  facts  which  could  not  have 
occurred  unless  Christ  had  previously  risen  from  the  dead. 
They  are  so  much  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  fact  we  are 
investigating.  They  are  so  many  monuments  of  the  event 
in  question. 

To  this  statement,  however,  there  is  one  very  obvious 
reply.  It  will  be  said  that  they  prove  that  the  early  Chris- 
iians  believed  Christ  to  have  risen,  and  that  many  thought 
they  saw  Him  after  He  had  risen,  but  that  they  do  not  and 
<!annot  prove  that  this  was  not  an  entire  delusion.  This 
involves  the  second  of  the  two  questions  to  be  considered  in 
this  article.    These  are,  first,  Are  there  any  monuments 
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which  date  from  the  time  when  the  event  Jis  alleged  to  have 
occurred ;  and,  seeond,  do  the  monomentfi  really  prove  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  event  \  The  first  question  has  been 
sufSciently  answered.  In  reply  to  the  second,  the  objector 
contends,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  evidence  does  not  prove 
the  actual  occurrence,  but  only  a  deep  and  wide-spread  im- 
pression, which  may  after  all  have  been  unfounded.  Thia 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  position  of  Strauss,  of  Kenan,  of  the 
author  of  ^'  Supernatural  Beiigion,"  and  in  general  of  such 
modem  unbelievers  as  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject* 
They  confess  that  among  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  there 
was  a  widespread  conviction  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  butassert  that  it  was  a  delusion.  To  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  let  us  now  address  oirrselves. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  if  it  was  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
not  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  might  prove  the  belief  of 
the  Apostles  without  proving  that  their  conviction  was  cor- 
rect. If  the  fact  was  testified  to  by  a  single  witness  we 
would  have  to  confess  that  the  credit  of  a  single  witnesa 
could  hardly  outweigh  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the 
fact.  If  the  circumstance  were  proved  by  several  witnesses, 
but  occurred  only  in  a  single  instance,  and  occupied  only  a 
brief  space  of  time,  then  too  there  would  be  a  probabiUtj 
that  the  witnesses  might  have  been  deceived.  But  these 
suppositions  are  aU  contradicted  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  a  matter  of  fact  which  appealed 
to  the  senses  of  plain  men.  And  while  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  senses  may  be  deceived,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
can  be  confessed  in  this  direction.  In  this  instance  the 
senses  not  of  one  person,  but  of  many  were  appealed  to, 
and  not  in  one  instance  only,  but  on  several  occasions.  Nor 
did  the  occasions  present  similar  circumstances,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest the  suspicion  that  the  recurrence  of  these  might  give 
rise  to  the  deception,  but  the  situations  were  so  widely  va- 
rious as  entirely  to  exclude  such  a  possibility.  Kor  was 
only  a  single  sense  as  that  of  sight  involved,  but  the  hearing 
and  the  sense  of  touch  were  also  appealed  to.    We  are 
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therefore  justified  in  maintaining  that  it  was  absolntely  im- 
possible for  the  disciples  to  have  been  mistaken. 

The  impossibility  may  be  farther  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  If  a  trostworthy  person  shoald  allege  that  he 
had  met  another  npon  a  street  on  a  given  day  we  would  say 
it  was  possible  he  might  have  been  mistaken.  If  instead  of 
merely  meeting  the  other  he  shonld  declare  he  had  stopped 
and  conversed  with  him,  while  there  might  be  room  for 
mistake  as  to  identity,  this  would  be  slight  in  proportion  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  acquaintance,  and  in  most  cases  we 
would  say  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  could  be  any  mis- 
take. 

But,  suppose  several  persons  met  the  individual  upon  the 
street  and  saw  him  only  for  a  moment,  we  would  say  they 
might  indeed  be  mistaken ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  they 
were  deceived  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  strange  occurrence, 
and  men  would  seek  an  explanation  in  the  existence  of  some 
other  individual  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  in 
question.  If,  however,  they  had  been  with  him  during  a 
protracted  interview,  and  had  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  then  we  would  say  there  could  be  no  mistake  unless 
another  person  were  known  to  exist  bearing  such  a  close 
likeness  to  the  one  first-mentioned  that  they  could  not  read- 
ily be  distinguished.  Finally,  if  these  several  witnesses 
should  assert  that  they  had  ihet  the  individual  and  conversed 
with  him  on  various  occasions  during  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
that  these  interviews  were  sometimes  of  considerable  length, 
that  he  delivered  discourses  which  they  record,  that  some  of 
the  conversations  were  held  with  them  singly,  others  with 
all  of  them  assembled,  we  would  say  that  while  the  senses 
may  be  deceived,  yet  in  such  cases  as  that  here  described 
mistake  is  out  of  the  question.  If  no  one  of  the  interviews 
here  spoken  of  took  place,  the  witnesses  were  not  deceived, 
but  were  willful  deceivers.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection.  If  any  one  of  the  inter- 
views with  Jesus  which  they  relate  occurred,  then  Jesus 
really  rose  from  the  dead ;   if  no  one  of  them  took  place, 
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then  they  were  conscious  deceivers.  But  their  sincerity  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  is  now  universally  admitted.  If 
therefore  they  were  honest,  and  mistake  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, nothing  is  wanting  to  make  up  a  valid  proof  of  the 
event. 

But  now  I  must  return  for  a  few  moments  to  a  point  tha^ 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  needs  a  little  further  ex- 
pansion. The  second  of  Strauss's  conditions  was  that  some- 
thing must  have  taken  place  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  the  Resurrection  had  not  first  occurred-  The  fact  which 
most  exactly  corresponds  to  this  description  is  that  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Republic  which  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  argument  here  embraces  two  particulars : 
first,  that  these  were  such  as  to  show  that  they  proceeded 
from  directions  given  by  Christ  Himself;  and,  second,  that 
these  could  not  have  been  given  before  His  crucifixion,  and 
therefore  necessitate  an  after-life  in  which  they  might  have 
been  given,,  and  in  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  earliest 
Christian  records  declare  that  they  actually  were  imparted. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  considerable  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  early  Church,  and  some  are  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  differences ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  on 
a  great  many  points,  and  those  of  the  utmost  importance, 
there  was  entire  unanimity.  The  nature  of  the  ministry, 
the  administration  of  the  two  great  sacraments,  the  man- 
agement of  public  worship — upon  these  subjects  there  was 
agreement.  This  agreement  can  only  have  proceeded  from 
immediate  supernatural  guidance,  or  from  natural  concord, 
or  from  the  directions  of  some  one  person  whose  authority 
was  recognized  by  all.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  possi- 
bilities in  turn. 

There  are  probably  few  who  would  deny  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  yet  believe  that  the  Apostles  acted  under  super- 
natural guidance.  Some  there  are  who  take  this  difficult 
position,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  refuse  to  believe  the 
former  would  have  still  greater  hesitation  in  accepting  the- 
latter.    But  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  reason  for 
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believing  in  sach  gnidance.  The  Apostles  never  claimed  it 
except  when  they  were  assembled  in  council.  Then  indeed 
they  wrote,  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us ;"  *  but  on  other  occasions  they  made  no  snch  claim.  They 
asserted  divine  authority  for  their  teachings,  but  not  for  all 
their  actions,  and  the  few  dissensions  that  arose,  while  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  general  concord  which  still  remains 
as  a  marvelous  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  are  quite 
enough  to  show  that  their  conduct  was  not  all  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nor  was  their  unity  the  result  of  natural  concord. 
Those  matters  in  respect  of  which  they  acted  with  prompt- 
ness and  unanimity  were  not  topics  on  which  men  natu- 
rally agree.  What  the  state  of  things  would  have  been 
if  they  had  not  all  been  guided  by  a  supreme  authority, 
may  be  inferred  by  any  one  who  will  reflect  how  much 
men  differ  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  sacraments,  and 
worship  as  soon  as  they  abandon  the  idea  that  these 
things  have  been  ordained  by  God,  and  attempt  to  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  own  views. 

The  organization  of  the  Apostolic  Church  must  there* 
fore  have  proceeded,  at  least  in  its  main  outlines  and 
general  principles,  according  to  directions  given  by  some 
one  whose  authority  all  would  respect.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense that  there  was  any  such  person  except  Christ,  and 
therefore  He  Himself  must  have  ordained  the  main  features 
of  the  work.    When  was  this  done  ? 

There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  done  during  our  Lord's 
earthly  life.  The  first  steps,  but  only  the  first  steps,  were 
taken  toward  constituting  a  ministry.  The  initial  sacra- 
ment, that  of  Baptism,  although  alluded  to  by  the  Lord,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  instituted  before  His  crucifixion ; 
and  the  other  great  sacrament,  although  likewihc  previously 
referred  to,  was  only  instituted  the  night  before  He  suf- 
fered.   His  directions  with  regard  to  public  worship  were 
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confined  to  the  command  to  ^^  Do  this,"  and  the  giving  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Nor  was  it  really  possible  for  Him  at 
that  time  to  give  intelligible  instructions  about  the  details  of 
the  administration  of  His  spiritual  kingdom.  The  disciples 
showed  an  utter  inability  to  grasp  the  idea  of  what  that 
kingdom  was  to  be.  Even  the  few  references  which  he 
made  to  the  Sacraments  before  they  were  instituted  were 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  meaning  of  the  references 
is  denied  by  some  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  have 
been  comprehended.  Instruction  on  these  points,  therefore, 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  haye  been  given  before  the 
crucifixion.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  Apostles  are  left  alone  they 
act  upon  all  these  subjects  with  promptness,  deciBion,  and 
unanimity,  and  this  agreement  of  action  is  maintained 
although  they  are  widely  scattered  oyer  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Examine,  for  instance,  the  early  Liturgies.  There 
are  great  diversities  among  them,  but  they  are  such  as  exist 
among  different  members  of  the  human  family.  Under- 
neath the  superficial  variations  are  to  be  found  the  same 
essential  vital  parts.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  a  unifor- 
mity which  in  many  other  instances  co-existed  with  consid- 
erable diversity.  This  agreement,  therefore,  constitutes  a 
phenomenon  which  demands  an  explanation.  The  Book  of 
Acts  (i.  3)  mentions  a  fact  which  furnishes  a  solution.  The 
Porty  Days  which  our  Lord  spent  on  earth  after  His  Resur- 
rection were  mainly  devoted  to  teaching  His  immediate  dis- 
ciples in  what  way  they  were  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
infant  Ohurch.  With  this  explanation  all  is  plain  and  clear. 
Without  it  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Ohurch  is  an  insolu- 
ble riddle.  The  Apostles  acted  with  decision  and  unanim- 
ity because  they  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  very  definite 
instructions  given  them  by  their  Master. 

If  we  now  review  the  course  of  this  argument  we  shall 
see  that  the  four  tests  of  Leslie  have  been  entirely  satisfied. 
The  Bcsurrcction  of  Christ  was  a  fact  of  which  men's  senses 
could  judge.  It  appealed  to  the  senses  not  of  one  person, 
but  of  many.    Monuments,  actions  and  observances,  such 
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especiallj  as  Sunday  and  Chriatian  Baptism,  bear  witness  to 
it.  And  these  monuments  date  from  the  very  time  of  the 
alleged  matter  of  fact. 

Moreover,  the  two  demands  of  Strauss  have  been  com« 
plied  with.  The  testimonies  to  the  tlesurrection  have  been 
proved  to  be  historical,  and  the  oiganization  of  the  infant 
Chiirch  has  been  shown  to  have  been  impossible  without  the 
Sesurrection.  I  know  not  what  more  is  required  for  com- 
plete circumstantial  evidence. 

Having  first  ascertained  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Besur- 
rection  is  a  matter  to  be  determine^  bj  evidence,  the  testi- 
mony both  of  a  direct  and  circumstantial  character  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  veiy  strongest  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  other  fact  in  an« 
cient  or  modem  history  is  so  well  authenticated.  A  learned 
writer,  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  traditional  views  or 
believe  in  the  supernatural,  has  asserted  that  it  is  better 
attested  than  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csasar.  But  the 
comparison  does  less  than  justice  to  the  strength  of  the  case ; 
for  if  we  look  for  original  testimonies  to  the  murder  of  the 
great  Boman,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  \&  forth- 
coming. Unless  we  assume  an  attitude  of  dogged  and  will- 
ful unbelief,  in  spite  of  evidence,  we  must  believe  that 
Jesus  Chmt,  after  being  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  misfortune  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  hear  the  statement 
and  assent  to  it  without  duly  appreciating  its  importance  or 
the  consequences  that  follow  from  it.  It  is  probable  that 
no  one  could  really  believe  that  Jesus  Ohrist  after  being  dead 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  rose  again  to  life,  walked 
among  men,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  pur- 
suits, without  feeling  that  the  belief  in  these  statements 
must  necessarily  have  an  important  bearing  upon  his  life  in 
all  other  respects.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  who  has  been 
theoretically  an  unbeliever  could  be  convinced  of  the  Besur- 
rection  without  finding  his  conviction  shaken  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  theories  in  other  respects.    This  revision  of 
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his  views  would  not  rest  consciously  upon  any  logical  basis, . 
but  would  be  spontaneous  and  necessary,  and  probably  uni- 
versal No  man  who  believed  that  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  would  find  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  He  raised 
to  life  others  who  had  been  dead,  or  that  he  walked  upon 
the  waters,  or  that  he  changed  the  water  into  wine.  The. 
acceptance  of  the  greater  mirade  would  render  the  accept- 
ance of  all  inferior  ones  comparatively  easy— a  point  about 
which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  contend.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  show  that  this  spontaneous  feeling  can  be  logically 
defended  The  remainder  of  this  article  wiU  therefore  be 
devoted  to  showing  the  consequences  which  can  be  reason- 
ably deduced  from  this  single  fact.  The  reasoning  here, 
however,  will  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
has  preceded.  In  proving  the  fact  of  the  Eesurrection  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  rest  it  upon  a  strict  induction 
from  admitted  facts  without  any  assumptions  whatever,  and 
the  evidence  is  believed  to  constitute  as  valid  a  demonstra- 
tion as  can  be  applied  to  any  fact  whatever.  But  when  we 
look  upon  the  fact  as  being  established,  and  seek  to  ascertain 
what  inferences  follow  from  it,  we  must  be  content  with  less 
rigid  processes,  and  remain  satisfied  with  probabilitieB.  The 
whole  field  of  controversial  divinity  lies  before  us,  and  while 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  main  particulars  of  the  Oatholie 
Faith  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  before  us,  yet  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  details  of  the  Faith  can  be  inferred 
wi^  the  same  certainty  as  the  great  central  fact  upon  which 
the  whole  rests. 

Supposing,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  really  rose  from  the 
dead,  the  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  what  follows 
from  that  circumstance? 

In  the  first  place,  an  admission  of  the  Eesurrection  of 
Christ  would  seem  to  involve  the  necessary  abandonment 
of  all  materiaUstic  theories.  The  reanimation  of  the  cruci- 
fied body  would  seem  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  spiritual  existences,  such  as  no  material  philosophy  could 
possibly  resist. 
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In  the  second  place,  all  other  atheistic  forms  of  unbelief 
leonld  seem  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  admission 
of  this  fact.  If  the  existence  of  God,  according  to  Mill^ 
renders  the  occurrence  of  miracles  no  improbable  event,  so» 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unquestioned  occurrence  of  a  single 
miracle  would  seem'  to  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the 
existence  of.  some  supernatural  power  altogether  greater 
than  any  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  observation.  It 
cannot  be  said  for  a  moment  that  the  occurrence  of  a  mir- 
acle demonstrates  the  existence  of  God.  Much  less  could 
it  be  said  that  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  miracle 
proves  His  possession  of  the  attributes  which  Christianity 
assigns  to  Him.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  belief  in 
a  single  miracle,  such  as  the  Besurrection,  is  so  entirely  in* 
consistent  with,  and  antagonistic  to,  an  atheistic  position, 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  after 
the  first  had  arisen. 

There  is  a  school  of  Christian  believers  who  aver  that 
they  accept  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  who 
seem  to  be  filled  with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  all  al- 
leged supernatural  occurrences.  There  is  no  miraenloui^ 
event  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  which  they  do  not  seek  to 
minimize  or  explain  away.  While  it  could  not  be  said  that 
these  people  do  not  believe  in  the  Besurrection  of  Christ, 
yet  their  language  on  other  subjects  is  such  as  to  raise  at 
times  a  doubt  of  their  belief  in  this  central  fact,  and,  at  all 
events,  we  may  think  that  if  they  dwelt  more  upon  thia 
great  miracle  and  realized  more  fully  the  reality  of  it  as  & 
physical  occurrence  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
events,  they  would  feel  less  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the 
physical  order  had  been  departed  from  on  other  occasions. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  believers  who  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  mystical  or  spiritual  significance  of  events  that 
they  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  so  much  emphasize.  Such  persons 
will  dwell  upon  the  moral  and  mystical  meaning  of  Christ's 
Besurrection  until  here  again  a  doubt  will  sometimes  obtrude 
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itself  whether  these  teachers  really  believe  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  Resurrection  as  an  historical  fact.  As  a  corrective 
of  such  a  state  of  mind  it  may  again  be  useful  to  dwell  upon 
what  may  seem  the  hard,  dry  details  of  the  external  proof 
of  this  great  event.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  true  that  the 
moral  meaning  of  an  occurrence  is  so  great  as  to  overshadow 
the  occurrence  itself;  but  this  cannot  be  maintained  with 
regard  to  events  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  an  actor  or  a 
sufferer.  Great  as  is  the  moral  significance  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection, nothing  can  make  the  historical  fact  itself  a  circum- 
stance of  less  than  the  most  transcendent  moment.  It  is 
well  for  us  at  times  to  contemplate  the  event  by  itself  in 
order  that  we  may  appreciate  its  greatness  and  its  grandeur, 
viewed  simply  as  an  historical  fact,  and  we  shall  then  find 
that  we  can  turn  from  such  a  contemplation  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  importance  of  its  teachings. 

Materialism,  atheism,  rationalism,  and  mysticism  are  there- 
fore all  antagonized  by  a  belief  in,  and  a  vivid  realization  of, 
the  historical  fact  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  But  it  may  be 
ai^ed,  ^'  What  bearing  does  this  fact  have  upon  the  details 
of  the  Christian  faith  ?" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  working  of  miracles  does 
not  always  involve  an  entire  approval  of  the  person  bene- 
fited by  them.  But  in  this  case  such  approval  would  seem 
to  be  necessarily  involved.  If  He  rose  from  the  dead  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  did  so  substantially  in  the 
manner  related  in  the  Gospels.  He  was  not  therefore  raised 
up  through  the  mediation  or  in  response  to  the  prayers  of 
some  one  else,  but  He  Himself  displayed  the  miracle  in  His 
own  person  without  any  intermediate  agency.  He  Himself 
was  at  once  the  person  by  whom  and  the  person  on  whom 
the  miraculous  power  was  exerted.  Approval,  therefore,  of 
His  life  and  Teaching  is  necessarily  involved  in  what  took 
place  He  was  a  religious  teacher  who  for  three  years  had 
spent  His  time  in  teaching  a  new  system  of  religion  and 
morality  to  His  countrymen,  intermingling  His  discourses 
with  many  deeds  of  mercy.    His  life  and  labors  were  sud- 
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denl J  terminated  by  a  cmel  death,  bnt  after  a  brief  period  of 
eclipee  He  is  restored  to  life  and  continues  and  completes 
the  work  which  He  had  began.  Certainly  no  other  teacher 
ever  received  snch  an  authentication  of  his  doctrine  or  could 
exhibit  such  a  seal  of  approval  of  his  words.  We  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  that  which  He  deliv- 
ered. A  logical  basis  for  this  confidence  nciay  be  found  and 
expressed  in  the  following  words :  Any  man  whose  life  was 
crowned  with  such  a  termination  is  such  a  startling  excep- 
tion to  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  stands  in  such  an  excep- 
tional relation  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  as  to  en* 
title  his  teachings  about  that  world  to  an  exceptional  degree 
of  credit  and  authority.  3ut  this  statement,  which  on 
reasonable  grounds  can  hardly  be  denied,  falls  far  short  of 
expressing  the  full  weight  of  the  confidence  which  mankind 
would  spontaneously  accord  to  a  teacher  exhibiting  such 
credentials.  ITo  man  can  really  believe  that  Christ's  life 
received  such  a  signal  stamp  of  approval  and  yet  fail  to  give 
implicit  credence  to  everything  He  taught.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  principle  in  a  few  detailed  instances. 

If  the  Gospels  narrate  such  a  stupendous  fact  as  that  we 
have  been  considering  so  calmly  and  so  utterly  without  ex- 
aggeration, there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  their  record  in 
other  respects.  We  need  not  even  yet  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  inspired  and  infallible  documents,  but  we  may 
certainly  assume  that  such  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  as 
are  not  inconsistent  or  out  of  harmony  with  this  great  fact 
should  be  regarded  as  authentic.  We  find  then  that  this 
Teacher  who  received  such  a  startling  confirmation  of  His 
words  had  claimed  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son  of  God, 
asserted  an  eternal  pre-existence  and  an  everlasting  preseut 
existence  in  language  which  to  the  Jew  then  as  to  the  Chris-' 
tian  now  would  seem  saitable  only  to  the  lips  of  Jehovah, 
and  held  Himself  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  mankind's 
only  help  and  comfort,  as  the  sustenance,  the  guide,  the  re- 
freshment, the  light,  the  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
hunum  race.    This  is  part  of  the  teaching  which  was  con- 
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firmed  by  Hifi  own  rising  again,  and  justifies  ns  in  saying 
that  He  is  "  Gk)d  of  God,  light  of  Light,  very  God  of  yery 
God." 

We  turn  to  the  consideration  of  other  details  with  renewed 
confidence  derived  from  the  assnrance  that  the  Teacher  was 
not  only  thus  raised  up,  but  was  Himself  the  rery  Lord  of 
Life  and  God  of  Truth.  In  this  capacity  He  gare  His  sanc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  were  laid  up  in 
the  Temple,  and  which  the  most  rigid  historical  investigation 
shows  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  which 
we  possess*  He  not  only  sanctioned  those  old  Scriptures  as 
authoritatire,  but  interpretated  them  likewise,  showing  us 
that  His  work  and  mission  had  J>een  contemplated  from  the 
beginning  and  had  been  the  one  thing  for  which  the  whole 
preceding  Divine  Economy  had  prepared.  We  need  not 
stop  to  point  out  how  the  light  which  He  thus  shed  upon 
the  Old  Testament  is  reflected  back  upon  Himself,  and  ren- 
ders the  events  which  mark  His  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrec- 
tion in  themselves  probable  aiid  the  very  things  to  be  antici- 
pated. It  is  sufficient  that  from  His  word  we  learn  to  regard 
the  Old  Testament  as  divine  and  authoritative. 

Not  only  did  He  shed  light  on  what  had  preceded,  but 
also  on  that  which  was  to  follow  Him.  From  His  teachings 
we  learn  that  He  had  come  to  set  up  a  Church  or  Kingdom 
upon  earth  whose  dominion  was  to  be  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
but  which  would  nevertheless  possess  an  outward  and  visible 
organization ;  that  His  presence  would  be  with  it  until  the 
end  of  time ;  that  it  would  be  guided  into  all  truth ;  that 
however  portions  of  it  might  fall  away,  the  whole  would 
never  perish.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  He  com- 
missioned teachers  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  truths  which 
'He  delivered,  and  preserve  them  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations,  while  the  Church,  the  other  witness, 
testifies  that  this  authoritative  teaching  is  contained  in  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  she  stamps  as  canoni- 
cal and  inspired,  and  as  having  been  written  in  fulfillment  of 
the  commission  given  by  Christ.    From  these  Scriptures  as 
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interpreted  by  the  Church  can  be  dednced  the  Catholic 
creeds  which  contain  all  tmths  necesBaiy  to  salvation.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  whole  substance  of  Christianit j  can  be  inferred 
from  the  proved  fact  of  Christ's  Besurrection. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  in  the  foregoing  argument  very 
many  things  are  neglected  which  render  the  main  fact  more 
credible,  or  tend  to  heighten  the  proof  of  it,  but  this  has 
been  done  in  order  that  the  attention  may  be  concentrated 
upon  the  single  point  of  the  historical  demonstration.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  this  single  fact  is  fraught  with  weightier 
consequences  to  humanity  than  any  other  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. Being  so  it  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  dis- 
cover that  to  a  sober-minded  inquirer  it  rests  upon  a  more 
solid  basis  of  plain  and  accessible  historical  evidence  than  any 
other  fact  whatever.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  these  articles 
to  show  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  and  that  while  the 
disproof  of  this  event  would  involve  the  overthrow  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  proof  of  it  entails  the  acceptance  of  all  the  es- 
Bential  points  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

HsNBY  A.  Yabdlet. 


THE  OSNTENMAL  JUBILEE  OF  6EK1CAN  UT- 

EBATUSE. 


THE  decade  1780-1790  marks  one  of  the  mofit  remark- 
able periods  in  the  history  of  literature  in  general,  and 
of  German  literature  in  particular.  It  is  the  classical  period 
connected  with  the  brilliant  constellation  in  which  Elop- 
stock,  Lessing,  Kant,  Mendelssohn,  Wieland,  Herder,  Schil- 
ler, Eichter  and  Gothe  appear  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
In  1781  Lessing  completed  his  remarkable  career ;  in  the 
same  year  appeared  Kant's  Kritik  der  Hemen  Yenxunft; 
the  greatest,  probably,  of  Mendelssohn's  works,  his  PJuBdoUy 
or,  Of  the  Immortsdity  of  the  Soul,  had  been  given  to  the 
world  as  early  as  1767 ;  Wieland's  AbderUen  (The  Republic 
of  Fools),  and  his  great  romantic  poem  OherorVy  had  been  pub- 
lished, the  former  in  1774,  the  latter  in  1780 ;  Herder's  Prvmr 
itive  Records  of  the  Huma/a  Hace  appeared  in  1774,  and 
his  unfinished  but  greatest  work,  Ideenzv/t  Philosophie  der 
GeachicTvte  der  Menschheit  (Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Man),  falls  within  the  decade  (it  was  published 
in  1791) ;  at  the  opening  of  that  decade  Schiller  had  anony- 
mously brought  out  his  Hobhers^  and  towards  the  close  Dori^ 
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Carlo8  ;  Gothe's  Leiden  dee  Jungen  Werther  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  Egmont  in  1788  ;  in  the  same  year  Richter  star- 
tled the  world  with  his  AvswaM  cms  dee  TeufeVe  Papieren 
(Selections  from  Papers  of  the  Devil) ;  Klopstock's  great 
work,  The  Messiah^  although  begun  at  a  considerably  earlier 
date,  was  not  conclnded  until  a  few  years  before  that  great 
decade,  and  his  name,  however  mudi  the  general  estimate 
of  his  works  may  have  been  modified,  deserves  certainly  to 
be  named  in  connection  with  the  great  writers  already  re- 
ferred to,  for  Gothe's  remark  seems  to  us  singularly  apposite, 
and  corrective  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  which  at  one  time 
cried  him  up  as  the  German  Homer ;  he  said,  "  that  while 
German'  literatiure  was  greatly  indebted  4xi  Slopstock,  who 
was  in  advance  of  his  times,  the  times  had  since  advanced 
beyond  Klopstock."  This  epigrammatic  criticism  may  be 
misconstrued,  and  deemed  to  convey  censure  rather  than 
praise.  It  is  intended  to  bestow  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  Klopstock  (bom  1724,  died  1803),  though 
named  last,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first ;  for  he  came  first, 
and  in  some  respects  has  stood  first,  and  will  stand  first 
among  the  noble  band  of  men  who  brought  in  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  abandonment  of  foreign  and  inglorious  vassalage, 
the  assertion  of  a  natural  and  a  national  taste  based  on  the 
purest  and  truest  classical  models.  He  reproduced  in  Ger- 
man with  great  skill  and  felicity  the  Greek  hexameter,  the 
sapphic,  the  alcaic  and  iambic.  If  not  the  Homer  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  competent  critics 
the  century  has  produced,  he  has  been  ranked  higher  than 
Pindar.  His  Messiah  and  his  Odes  will  remain  as  standing 
monuments  of  his  genius,  and  while  the  mould  of  his  verse 
is  Grecian,  the  thought  is  German,  noble,  pure  and  Chris- 
tian* Menzel  said  of  him :  "  Klopstock  loses  everything  if  he 
is  closely  examined  and  judged  by  single  parts.  We  must 
look  upon  him  at  a  certain  distance,  and  as  a  whole.  When 
we  undertake  to  read  him  he  appears  pedantip  and  tedious, 
but  when  we  have  once  read  him,  and  then  recall  his  image 
to  mind,  he  becomes  great   and  majestic.     Then  his  two 
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.grand  motives,  conntrj  and  religion,  fihine  forth  in  their 
.fiimplicitj  and  impress  us  as  sublime.  We  think  we  see  a 
gigantic  spirit  of  Ossian,  striking  a  wondrous  harp,  high 
among  the  donds.  If  we  approach  him  more  nearly,  he 
dissolves  into  a  thin  and  widespread  mass  of  vapor.  But 
that  first  impression  has  wrought  a  mighty  effect  in  our 
flonls  and  attuned  us  to  lofty  thoughts.'^  The  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  Klopstock  to  Oerman  literature  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated  by  praise.  He  was  a  true  interpreter 
•of  nature ;  he  purified,  refined  and  ennobled  the  German 
tongue ;  truly  a  German  poet,  in  that  he  created  a  national 
consciousness,  and  inspired  the  noblest  patriotism ;  a  poet 
of  the  world,  in  that  he  sang  of  freedom  in  strains  which 
we  understand  and  applaud,  but  which  to  his  contempor- 
aries were  either  mysterious  or  misleading.  Holty,  Yoss, 
the  Stolbergs,  Miller,  Cramer,  Sprickmann,  Leisewitz,  Bur- 
ger and  Bole  in  1774  deemed  him  the  prince  of  poets,  and 
thiity  years  later,  when  Schiller  and  Gothe  had  earned  their 
laurels  on  the  same  course  where  Klopstock  had  led)  Yoss 
wrote  of  him :  "  Ye  patriots  and  lovers  of  patriotism,  when 
ye  come  to  the  verdant  bauks  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  re- 
member that  here  Klopstock  the  youth  and  Hagedom,  Klop- 
stock the  man  and  Lessing,  worked  with  enthusiastic  ardor 
for  the  glory  of  Germany.  As  Themistodes  stood  by  the 
monument  of  Miltiades,  so  pause  and  muse,  and  lay  a  fiower 
•on  his  grave." 

The  odes  of  Klopstock  are  very  numerous,  and  beautiful 
as  to  poetic  conception,  but  singularly  awkward  as  to  ex- 
pression. They  are  all  in  blank  verse,  in  most  difficult 
Greek  meters  not  well  suited  to  the  German  idiom,  and  on 
that  account  so  inverted  that  we  may  call  them  crabbed. 
English  translations  of  them  without  change  of  meter  arc 
next  to  impossible)  if  what  is  aimed  at  be  their  reproduction 
in  our  idiom*  And  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  Long- 
fellow in  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  admitted  the  ver- 
sions of  W.  Taylor,  who  was  altogether  too  literal  a  translat- 
or to  produce  anything  readable  as  poetry.    Compared  with 
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the  odes  of  Dryden,  Oollins  and  Pope,  those  of  Klopstock 
are  not  only  crabbed  but  clumsy ;  while  similar  composi- 
tions in  the  antique  mould  by  his  great  successors  Schiller 
and  Gothe  show  not  only  gigantic  strides  in  the  direction  of 
classical  finish,  but  the  singular  adaptedness  of  the  German 
language  to  its  reproduction.  Lessing  went  mucn  further 
than  Klopstock :  he  freed  himself  absolutely  from  the  fet- 
ters of  servile  imitation,  from  Greek,  French  and  English 
models,  and  led  the  way  in  the  natural  style  in  seeking  for 
motiyes  in  every-day  life,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  finished 
iambic  pentameter,  concerning  which  Menzel  says  that  Gothe 
only  cultivated  its  melody  and  outward  splendor,  Schiller 
only  its  corresponding  vigor,  and  that  they  and  their  imita- 
tors departed  widely  from  the  delightful  naturalness  and 
unpretending  simplicity  which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of 
Lessing,  claiming  that  the  dramatic  iambus  has  become  too 
lyric,  while  in  Lessing  it  was  nearer  prose,  and  much  more 
dramatic.  Among  his  works,  which  are  quite  nimierouSy 
and  fill  thirteen  octavo  volumes,  Mirma  von  Bamhel/niy 
Emilia  Oalotti^  NtUhan  der  Weise,  and  JErziehung  dee 
MenachengeschleoJUd  (Education  of  Man)  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

Lessing  was  a  man  of  the  widest  and  most  many-sided 
culture  ;  he  was  at  home  in  every  department  of  literature, 
and  stamped  the  impress  of  truth,  gracefulness  and  impas- 
sioned strength  on  all  he  touched.  As  a  writer,  his  forte 
lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  criticism,  literature  and  phil- 
osophy, than  in  that  of  poetry ;  wit,  acute  and  clear  percep- 
tion, sound  judgment,  mark  his  intellectual  outfit ;  elegance, 
purity,  fluency  and  vivacity  his  style ;  reverence  for  sacred 
things,  independence  and  love  of  freedom  are  the  ground- 
work of  his  mind,  and  goodness,  amiability  and  tenderness 
exhibited  in  every  relation,  as  husband,  father,  brother  and 
friend,  indicate  the  qualities  of  his  heart.  In  his  portraiture 
of  the  sterner  sex  he  gives  us  finished  characters  full  of 
human  sympathies  and  manly  honor,  e.g,^  Major  Tcllheim, 
Odoardo  Gtdotti  and  Kathan,  of  the  gentler,  we  point  to 
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Minna,  EmiBa  and  Becha  as  examples  of  winsome  tender- 
ness, artless  simplicity  and  engaging  parity. 

The  f  amoos  passage  of  the  ring  in  Nathan^  which  we  here 
produce  in  condensed  form,  will  enable  the  reader  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  spirit  and  his  manner : 

Nafhan,  In  days  of  yore  there  dwelt  in  east  a  man 
Who  from  a  valued  hand  receiyed  a  ring 
Of  endless  worth:  the  stone  of  it  an  opal. 
That  shot  an  ever- changing  tint;  moreover. 
It  had  the  hidden  virtue  him  to  render 
Of  God  and  man  beloved  who  in  this  view. 
And  this  persuasion,  wore  it.    Was  it  stnu^ 
The  eastern  man  ne*er  drew  it  off  his  finger, 
And  studiously  provided  to  secure  it 
Forever  to  his  house?    Thus  he  bequeathed  it» 
First  to  the  most  beloved  of  his  sons, 
Ordained  that  he  again  should  leave  the  i}ng 
To  the  most  dear  among  his  children,  and, 
That  without  heeding  birth,  the  favorite  son. 
In  virtue  of  the  ring  alone,  should  alway 
Remain  the  lord  o'  th'  house. 


From  son  to  son 
At  length  this  ring  descended  to  a  father 
Who  had  three  sons  alike  obedient  to  him; 
Whom,  therefore,  he  conld  not  but  love  aliloD. 
At  times  seemed  this,  now  that,  at  times  the  tbild 
— Accordingly  as  eadi  apart  received 
The  overflowings  of  his  heart — ^most  worthy 
To  heir  the  ring,  which,  with  good-natured  w 
He  privately  to  each  in  turn  had  promised. 
This  went  on  for  a  while.    But  death  approochedt 
And  the  x>oor  father  grew  embarrassed.    So 
To  disappoint  two  sons,  who  trust  his  promise. 
He  could  not  bear.    What's  to  be  done?    He  sends 
In  secret  to  a  Jeweler,  of  whom. 
Upon  the  model  of  the  real  ring, 
He  might  bespeak  two  others,  and  commanded 
To  spare  nw  cost  nor  pains  to  make  them  like. 
Just  like  the  true  one.    This  the  artist  managed. 
The  rings  were  l^oughfc,  and  e'en  the  father's  eye 
Could  not  distinguish  which  had  been  the  modeL 
Just  overjoyed,  he  summons  all  his  sons. 
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Takes  leave  of  each  apart,  on  each  bestows 

His  blessmg  and  his  ring,  and  dies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Scarce  is  the  father  dead,  each  with  his  ring 
Appears,  and  claims  to  be  the  lord  o'  th'  house. 
Comes  question,  strife,  complaint— all  to  no  end; 
For  the  true  ring  could  no  more  be  distinguished 
Than  now  can--the  true  faith. 

BaUuUn.  How,  how  7    Is  that 

To  be  the  answer  of  my  query? 
[Viz.,  Judaian^  Itiam  or  OhrisUamtyf] 

Nathan,  No, 

But  it  may  serve  as  my  apology^ 
If  I  can't  venture  to  decide  between 
Rings  which  the  father  got  expressly  made. 
That  they  might  not  be  known  from  one  another. 

Baladin,  The  rings— don't  trifle  with  me — I  must  think 
That  the  religions  which  I  named  can  be 
Distinguidie^,  e'en  to  raiment,  drink  and  food^ 

JSfatham.  And  only  not  as  to  their  grounds  of  proof. 
Are  not  all  built  alike  in  history, 
Traditional  or  written?    History 
Must  be  received  on  trust — ^is  it  not  so? 
In  whom  now  are  we  likeliest  to  put  trust? 
In  our  own  people  surely,  in  those  men 
Whose  blood  we  are,  in  them  who  from  our  childhood 
Have  given  us  proofs  of  love,  who  ne'er  deceived  il% 
Unless  'twere  wholesomer  to  be  deceived. 
How  can  I  fees  believe  in  my  forefathers 
Thanthose  in  thine?    How  can  I  ask  of  thee 
To  own  that  thy  forefathers  falsified. 
In  order  to  yield  mine  the  praise  of  truth? 

The  like  of  OhristianB. 

•  .  •  •  • 

Now  let  us  to  our  rings  return  onoe  more. 

As  said,  the  sons  complained  each  to  the  Judge; 

Swore  from  his  father's  hand  immediately 

To  have  received  the  ring,  as  was  the  case; 

After  he  had  long  obtained  the  father's  promise 

One  day  to  have  the  ring,  as  also  was. 

The  father,  each  asserted,  could  to  him 

Not  have  been  false.    Rather  than  so  suspect 

Of  such  a  father,  willing  as  he  might  be 

With  charity  to  judge  his  brethren,  he 

Of  treacherous  forgery  was  bold  to  accuse  thran. 
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The  judge  said:  ''If  ye  remember  not  the  father 
Before  my  seat,  I  canaot  giv®  a  sentence. 
Am  I  to  press  inquiries,  or  expect  ye 
That  the  true  ring  should  here  unseal  its  lips? 
But  hold  I    You  tell  me  that  the  real  ring 
Brings  the  hidden  power  to  make  the  wearer 
Of  God  and  man  belored:  let  that  decide. 
Which  of  you  do  two  brothers  love  the  best? 
You're  silent.    Do  these  love-exciting  rings 
Act  inward  only,  not  without?    Does  each 
Love  but  himself?    Ye're  all  deceived  dece!Ter»— 
None  of  your  rings  is  true.    The  real  riog. 
Perhaps,  is  gone.    To  hide  or  to  supply 
Its  loss  your  father  ordered  three  for  one. 


"And,"  the  Judge  contimied* 

"  If  you  will  take  advice  in  lieu  of  sentence^ 

This  is  my  counsel  to  you— to  take  up 

The  matter  where  it  stands.    If  each  of  you 

Has  had  a  ring  presented  by  his  father, 

Let  each  believe  his  own  the  real  ring. 

'Tis  possible  the  father  chose  no  longer 

To  tolerate  the  one  ring's  tyranny; 

And  certainly,  as  he  much  loved  you  all, 

And  loved  you  all  alike,  it  could  not  please  him. 

By  favoring  one,  to  be  of  two  the  oppressor. 

Let  each  feci  honored  by  this  free  affection 

Unwarped  of  prejudice;  let  each  endeavor 

To  vie  with  both  his  brothers  in  displaying 

The  virtue  of  his  ring;  assist  its  might 

With  gentleness,  benevolence,  forbearance, 

With  inward  resignation  to  the  godhead; 

And  if  the  virtues  of  the  ring  continue 

To  show  themselves  among  your  children's  chlldreiiy 

After  a  thousand  thousand  years,  appear 

Before  this  judgment  seat:  a  greater  One 

Than  I  shall  sit  upon  it,  and  decide." 

80  spake  the  modest  judge. 

This  Nathan  the  Wise^  so  it  is  delivered,  was  drawn  from 
a  living  model,  Lessing's  pupil,  friend  and  fellow  worker,, 
the  great  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose  remarkable  career  i^ 
interlinked  with  his. 

A  poor,  feeble  Jewish  lad,  tanght  in  a  hybrid  jargon  of 
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bad  Hebrew  and  worse  German  the  mdiments.  of  learning 
in  the  absnrd  manner  of  the  rabbis,  seemed,  humanly  speak- 
ing, to  have  bnt  a  poor  chance  of  preferment  or  distinction 
in  a  world  where  each  of  these  circumstances  in  particular, 
and  all  of  them  together,  were  held  in  profoundest  con- 
tempt. And  yet  this  sentence  contains  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  Mendelssohn's  eventful  life.  The  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  marked  his  person,  was  the  standing  monu- 
ment of  the  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  with  which  he 
undertook  to  study  Maimonides  {More  Nebochvm,^  guide  of 
the  erring).  That  book  taught  him  to  think.  He  set  out  on 
foot  to  Berlin,  and  there  studied  Euclid  in  Hebrew,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  he 
struggled  with  heroic  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance 
against  and  through  the  fearful  odds,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
years  became  in  turn  tutor,  foreman  and  partner  of  a  rich 
silk  manufacturer.  With  this  improvement  in  his  outward 
circumstances  came  likewise  the  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing thinkers  of  the  Prussian  capital,  an  acquaintance  which 
in  the  case  of  Lessing  ripened  into  undying  friendship.  To 
him,  above  all  others,  Mendelssohn  is  greatly  indebted  for 
direction  in  general  culture,  literary  skill,  critical  acumen, 
clearness  of  thought,  and  last,  not  least,  fascination  of  style. 
What  Lessing  thought  of  him  as  a  man,  a  philosopher  and 
a  friend  is  embodied  in  the  portraiture  of  Nathan,  one  of 
the  last  and  probably  greatest  of  his  works,  and  what  Men- 
delssohn thought  of  Lessing  may  be  seen  lu  that  noble 
tribute  to  his  memory,  MoBea  MendeUsolm  to  the  ^Friends  of 
Leadng^  in  which  he,  an  Israelite,  vindicated  the  deceased 
from  the  charge  of  Spinozism,  with  which  Christian  writers 
had  assailed  him.  His  philosophical  writing  made  an  epoch, 
and  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It 
may  suffice  here  to  say  that  among  the  competitors  for  the 
prize  essay  of  the  Berlin  University,  On  the  Evidence  of  the 
Jfetaphysi^  Sciences^  which  he  won,  was  Immanuel  Kant ; 
but  his  Phoedoy  or  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  not  only 
ranks  highest  among  his  works,  but  is  confessedly  the  most 
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finished  adaptation  of  Plato,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
argnments  for  the  comernstone  of  the  Christian  faith  f onnd 
in  any  literature,  and  all  the  more  valuable  because  he  never 
made  a  Christian  profession  ;  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Psalms  is  by  &r  the  most  finished  and  correct 
in  the  Grerman  language.  Bamler's  epitaph  is  a  model  of 
truthfulness  and  brevity :  "  True  to  the  religion  of  his  fore 
fathers,  wise  as  Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and  becom- 
ing immortal  like  Socrates." 

Apart  from  the  lofty  purity  of  his  thought,  which  received 
and  ennobled  truth  no  matter  where  it  came  from,  he  is 
probably  the  most  lucid  metaphysical  writer  extant ;  and  he 
is  as  convincing  as  he  is  lucid*  The  perusal  of  his  works  will 
banish  all  the  prejudice  against  German  philosophy,  which 
the  knotty  terminology  and  interminable  periods  of  later 
writers  have  unfortunately  engendered.  He  was  an  eclec- 
tic, and  his  manner,  e.ff.y  in  Phssdo,  is  that  of  Socrates,  to 
suggest,  draw  out,  stimulate  and  develop  thought  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  extract. 

8oen»te$.  Life  and  death,  my  dear  Oebee*  are  oppoaile  stales,  are  they 
not? 

CUei.  To  be  sure. 

Soaratsi,  And  straggle  Is  the  tnuuition  from  life  to  death? 

Of&M.  To  be  sure. 

8oorate$.  This  great  change,  we  may  suppose,  affects  alike  the  soul 
imd  the  body,  for  these  two  beings  (FMm)  were  intimately  tmited  in 
this  life. 

Ceb€$.  According  to  all  appearances. 

BocraUi,  Observation  may  teach  us  the  changes  which  foUow  that 
^reat  event;  foreztenslon*  remains  present  to  our  senses;  but  how, 
when  and  where  the  soul  will  exist  after  this  life  reason  alone  can  de* 
termine,  for  by  means  of  death  the  soul  has  lost  the  function  of  being 
present  to  our  senses. 

Oeba,  True. 

8oeraU$,  Had  we  not  better  trsoe  first  the  visible  through  aU  its 
changes,  and  then,  if  possible,  compare  the  visible  and  the  invisible? 

*  The  essence  of  matter;  so  the  Cartesians:  "  Bola  igUur  exUnmo  ear- 
porU  natwram  eonitituit,  quum  iUa  omni  iolum  Mmp&rgue  eonveniat  odea 
iU  nihil  in  corpdnpriu$  perdpert  pouumui.*'  Le  Grand,  Ini$.  PhU.  iv. 
153. 
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Oebm,  This  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  pursue. 

Socrates.  There  are  constantly  going  on,  Cebes,  in  every  animate  body- 
separations  and  combinations,  both  aiming  in  part  at  the  preseryation 
and  in  part  at  the  destruction  of  the  animal  frame;  death  and  life,  as  it 
were,  begin  their  straggle  with  the  birth  of  the  animal. 

GAes.  Daily  experience  teaches  that 

Socrates.  What  do  we  call  the  state  in  which  the  changes  that  take^ 
place  in  the  living  frame  tend  more  to  the  well-being  than  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  body?    Do  we  not  call  it  health? 

Cebea,  Of  course. 

Socrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animal  changes  which  cause  the  dis- 
solution of  the  great  frame,  are  increased  by  sickness,  or  dd  age>  which, 
may  be  called  the  most  natural  sickness. 

Cedes.  True. 

Socrates,  Decay  progresses  through  imperceptible  gradations.  At  last 
the  edifice  crumbles  into  ruin,  and  dissolves  into  minute  particles.  Bui 
what  does  ensue?  Do  these  particles  cease  to  be  changed?  Do  they 
cease  to  act  i^id  to  suffer?    Do  they  wholly  perish? 

Cebes.  It  does  not  seem  so. 

Socratts.  It  is  impossible,  if  that  be  true  concerning  which  we  are 
agreed;  for  is  there  a  midway  {JUttel)  between  To  be  and  Not  to  be? 

Mm.  Ndt  by  any  means. 

Socrates.  To  be  and  not  to  be  are  consequently  two  states  in  immedi- 
ate  sequence,  the  one  nearest  the  other;  but  we  have  seen  that  nature 
cannot  produce  changes  that  must  occur  abruptly  and  without  transition. 
You  remember  that  proposition? 

Every  natural  change  involves:  1.  The  state  of  the  changeable 
thing  that  isto  terminate;  2w  The  stole  that  is  to  take  its  i^iace;  and,  8. 
The  middle  state,  or  the  transition,  so  that  the  change  oocor  gnduoUy,. 
not  abruptly.) 

Cebes,  Very  welL 

SoenUes.  Nature,  therefore,  can  neither  produce  existence  nor  anni- 
hilation. 
Cebes.  Right. 

Socrates.  Then  it  follows  that  nothing  perishes  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  animal  body.  The  sundered  particles  continue  to  exist,  to  act,  Uy 
suffer,  to  be  combined  or  sepoiated,  until  through  infinite  transitions 
they  change  into  parts  of  another  composite.  Some  become  dust,  some 
moisture;  this  rises  into  the  air,  that  passes  into  a  plant,  migrates  from 
the  plant  into  a  living  animal,  and  leads  the  animal  to  nourish  a  wonn. 
Is  this  not  agreeable  to  experiencef " 

We  are  loth  to  stop  here,  but  the  extract,  most  probably 
new  ae  to  intellectual  form  to  many  readers^  and  in  this  ver- 
sion to  all,  needs  no  apology. 
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Wieland,  whoee  writingB  are  as  volnminonfl — 53  vok.-— 
aa  they  are  different  in  tone,  tendency,  and  literaiy  execution, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  respect,  although  many  of 
his  works  will  be  even  more  neglected  than  they  are  now. 
Taste  is  progressive,  as  well  as  criticism,  and  the  critic 
who  in  1833  bestowed  much  praise  on  the  semi-dramatic 
Araspes  and  Pa/rUhea^  based  on  the  episode  in  Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia,  would  probably  pronounce  it  dreary  and  tedi- 
ous in  the  year  of  grace  1882.  The  high-wrought  eulogy 
of  Menzel,  who  rides  the  hobby  of  seeing  in  every  writer 
of  the  last  century  an  emancipator  and  apostle  of  de- 
liverance from  Gallomania,  Anglomania,  or  Grfficomania, 
must  be  taken  with  a  good  many  grains  of  allowance; 
he  considers  him  par  exoeUenoe  the  graceful  writer  of 
the  period,  and  this  is  just  the  quality  in  which  he 
strikes  us  remarkably  deficient.  Under  the  influence  of  an 
attachment  which  necessity  made  platonic  and  the  study  of 
Plato,  he  produced  his  Sympathiea ;  BeccUecUons  of  a 
Friend  (of  the  feminine  gender) ;  The  Vision  of  Mi^rzahj 
The  Vteion  of  a  World  of  Innocent  Beimjge ;  Hymne  of 
the  Orwnipreaence  cmd  Justice  of  Ood  (in  prose) ;  and  Senti- 
ments of  a  ChrisUan  (a  series  of  meditations).  It  would 
lead  us  altogether  too  far  to  discuss  details ;  but  in  these 
productions  we  often  see  him  take  the  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  and  it  is  not  hypercriticism  to  say  that 
many  of  his  religious  effusions  are,  asking  pardon  for  the 
use  of  the  term,  "  gush."  But  ^'  gush"  and  fanatical  senti- 
mentalism  did  not  last  long,  for  presently  he  wrote  for  the 
stage.  Next  he  appears  as  a  humorist  and  satirist,  but  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time  Agathony  a  novel,  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  contains  an  account  of  his  spiritual  life  at  Wei* 
mar,  whither  he  went  in  1773  as  the  tutor  of  the  young 
princes,  when  he  appeared  as  an  erotic  writer.  His  roman- 
tic epic  poem  Oberon,  which,  full  of  poetic  fire,  is  replete 
with  coarse  licentiousness;  it  is  worse  than  Don  Juan  in 
this  respect.  Either  preceding  it,  or  contemporary  with  it, 
he  published  his  AhderUes^  an  exceedingly  amusing  book^ 
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which  may  be  profitably  read  by  the  citizens  of  many  com- 
mnnities,  large  and  small ;  and  quite  a  series  of  works 
designed  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  philosophy  of 
common-sense.  The  last  period  of  his  literary  career  is 
filled  with  classical  studies:  he  translated  Horace  and  Lucian, 
while  his  Dioiloguea  in  Elysium^  Dialogues  of  the  Gods^ 
Dialogues  Under  Four  Eyes^  and  Perigrimss  Prot&ue  are 
echoes  of  those  pursuits.  Wieland  was  uncommonly  well 
read,  and  his  many  social  advantages  gave  him  much  polish. 
His  imagination  was  vivid  and  bold,  his  imitative  and  con- 
structive powers  uncommonly  great.  As  an  instance  may 
be  mentioned  the  well-known  fable  of  Amor  and  Psyche, 
narrated  by  Apuleius  {Met.^  iv.  28),  which  is  generally 
thought  to  embody  the  story  of  the  human  soul  passing 
through  the  fires  of  passion  and  misfortune  to  true  and  pure 
happiness.  This  allegory  furnished  Wieland  the  matter  for 
Id/ris^  The  New  Amadiey  The  Oraoes^  and  Aspusia^.  Idt^, 
an  unfinished  romantic  poem  of  five  cantos,  portrays  the 
stru^Ie  of  platonic  and  sensual  love.  MusaHon^  or  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Graces,  seeks  to  justify  love  against  stoic 
apathy,  and  belongs  to  the  best  of  his  works.  The  Oracee 
develop  the  thought  "love  ennobled,"  and  The  New  Amadis 
sustains  the  pmposition  that  it  is  proper  for  a  handsome  and 
well-educated  man  to  marry  a  plain  woman,  if  her  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  compensate  for  her  want  of  personal 
attractions.  While  it  is  true  that  Wieland  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  great  poets,  or  among  the  profound  think- 
ers, or  even  among  the  best  translators,  he  rendered  to 
Grerman  literature, the  great  service  of  refining  and  elevating 
the  public  taste,  and  of  popularizing  the  philosophy  of  com 
mou  life.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  purely  sssthetical 
and  social  writings;  he.  is  very  suggestive,  instructive  and 
entertaining,  witty  and  hilarious,  and  ever  in  sympathy 
with  the  human.  His  manner  and  style  suggest  a  compari- 
son with  Voltaire,  plus  a  lofty  ideal  morality  of  which  the 
Frenchman  is  destitute.  That  he  was  a  great  man  is  ad- 
mitted.   In  addition  to  all  his  other  works,  he  conducted  the 
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Deutsche  Merhwr  from  1776  to  1783  alone,  and  afterwards, 
until  1803,  with  Bottiger.  Herder,  Gothe,  Schiller,  and 
many  of  the  literary  dei  minores  were  his  intimates  and 
helpers.  As  a  man,  he  was  free  from  moral  blemish,  ami- 
able, npright,  sympathetic,  hospitable;  his  conversational 
powers  were  sparkling,  and  he  was  the  most  affectionate  of 
men  in  every  private  relation  of  life.  The  few  years  he 
spent  at  Osma/rUiwn^  a  pet  name  for  his  country  place  at 
Osmanstedt,  were  a  brief  realization  of  his  ideal  of  fam- 
ily life;  and  there,  a  veritable  patriarch,  he  shone  in  aU 
the  charms  of  his  affectionate  and  winning  nature.  He 
died  at  Weimar,  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  January  20, 1813. 
Immanuel  Kant,  on  the  paternal  side  of  Scotdi  descent, 
was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  April  22, 1724,  and  among  men  of 
letters,  even  among  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  last  century, 
the  first  thinker,  and  among  metaphysicians  one  of  the  few 
whose  works  will  live  for  all  time.  As  he  hardly  ever  left 
Konigsberg,  his  name  and  that  of  his  native  city  are  almost 
synonymous.  Of  his  personal  life,  as  far  as  adventure,  variety, 
and  changed  relations  are  concerned,  there  is  but  little  to 
record  beyond  what  has  already  been  stated — that  he  lived 
at  Konigsberg,  remained  a  bachelor,  was  kind,  affectionate, 
courteous,  and  true ;  studied,  thought,  and  taught  all  his 
days ;  and  died  February  12,  1804.  With  the  exception  of 
the  illustrious  names  of  Coleridge,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Carlyle,  Kant,  until  quite  recently,  has  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  formation  of  philosophical  or  ethical 
thought  in  English  literature ;  but  Professor  Caird's  CrUir 
cat  Accovmjt  of  ike  PhUoeophy  of  Komt^  and  Professor 
Watson's  KaM  cmd  his  English  Critics  (just  out),  *  will 
doubtless  cause  him  to  be  read  and  appreciated  by  a  vastly 
increased  constituency ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
to  see  in  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the 
KriUk  der  JReinen  Yemunft  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Bosenkranz,  the  German  commentator  of  Kant, 
that  the  study  and  mastery  of  that  work  will  revolutionize 

*Inl881. 
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the  traditional  Scotch  philosophy,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
rather  prevalent  and  antagonistic  empirical  systems. 

The  writings  of  Kant.are  very  voluminous;  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all,  that  just  named — the  Kritik  der  Heinen  Ver- 
nunft  (Criticism  of  Pure  Beason) ;  neither  their  enumera- 
tion nor  their  description  will  be  attempted  in  this  paper, 
but  the  Kritik  may  be  compared  to  a  Gothic  cathedral, — e.g.y 
that  at  Cologne, — ^the  contemplation  of  which  prompts  the 
thought  that  the  sublime  magnificence  and  vast  splendor 
of  the  conception  of  the  structure  must  have  originated  in 
the  bram  of  an  intellectual  giant,  while  the  patient  execu- 
tion of  the  whole,  down  to  its  minutest  detail  of  finial  or 
gargoyle,;  must  have  been  the  work  of  laborious  dwarfs. 
That  book,  moreover,  is  the  dominant  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  philosophy,  for  without  it  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel^  and  so  many  others  could  never  have  constructed 
their  systems. 

The  reader  must  not  think  me  tantalizing  when  I  refer 
him  to  the  work  itself  for  further  information ;  it  is  not  a 
book  for  extracts. 

The  statement  of  Carlyle,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  ob- 
ficurity  of  thought  and  hardness  of  expression  brought 
against  Kant,  that  he  found  his  writings  characterized  by 
no  quality  so  much  as  precisely  by  the  distinctness  of  his 
conception,  and  the  sequence  and  iron  strictness  with  which 
he  reasons,  conveys  a  wrong  impression.  Whoever  has  not 
mastered  Kant's  terminology  cannot  read  him  with  pleasure 
or  profit ;  and  it  requires  a  metaphysical  and  mathematical 
mind  to  penetrate  that  arcanum ;  but  he  who  does  succeed 
is  sure  of  his  reward,  both  in  the  end  and  the  pursuit  of  it. 
As  an  intellectual  discipline  the  sttidy  of  the  Critique  may 
be  commended  to  all  thinkers.  As  to  the  practical  uses  of 
its  philosophy,  we  may  add,  that  it  not  only  recognizes  re- 
ligion, but  identifies  it  with  morality,*  and  that  it  ennobles 
^lesthetics  and  jurisprudence — that  it  clothes,  in  fine,  the 
whole  of  human  life  in  all  its  articulations  with  a  God- 
xierived  vesture.     The  term  trcmscendeTvty  in  the  Kantian 
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sjBtem,  denotes  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience,  beyond 
every  category  of  thought ;  while  tranaoend&ntal  is  applied 
to  signify  nece^swty  cognitions,  which,  though  manifested  in 
^as  affording  the  conditions  of)  experience,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  by  experience  (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reidy  note  A, 
section  5).  Transcendental  knowledge  is  a  priaH^  and  the 
ground  of  empirical  knowledge  which  is  dpoeteriori.  The 
following  extract  from  Coleridge  {Biograph.  Liter. ^  p.  143), 
with  which  we  close  this  notice  will  be  found  useful: 
^^  There  is  2k  phUoaophio  (and  inaflmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by 
an  effort  of  freedom,  an  ortifidaC)  consciousness  which  lies 
beneath,  or,  as  it  were,  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness, 
natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Bomans  dis- 
tinguished their  northern  provinces  into  Cis- Alpine  and 
Transr Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  with  those  on  this  side  and  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spontaneous  oonsciousness-^-ci^ra  et  tt^ane  can- 
scientiam  commtmem.  The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain 
ol  pure  philosophy,  which  is  therefore  properly  entitled 
tranacendentaly  in  order  to  discriminate  it  at  once  both  from 
mere  reflection  and  representation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  speculation  which, 
abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because  transgress- 
ing the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned  as  transcendent.^^ 

The  distinguished  pupil  of  Eant,  Jphann  Gotfried  von 
Herder,  bom  al  Morungen,  in  East  Prussia^  in  1744,  was  an 
indefatigable  student  and  prolific  writer.  The  range  of  his 
studies  was  very  wide  in  theology,  philosophy,  philology, 
the  natural  sciences,  ethnology,  and  politics.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  and  excelled  in  pulpit  oratory.  His 
power  in  that  respect  must  have  been  extraordinary.  Gleim, 
^.^.,  exclaims :  ^^  I  heard  him  preach,  and  when  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit  I  kissed  him,  the  great  man,  saying, 
'Herder,  you  are  an  Apostle.'  And  really  he  preached  as 
simply  as  the  Apostles  no  doubt  did,  being  themselves  no 
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scholars.  This  seems  inci^ble  when  one  calls  to  mind 
some  of  his  books ;  yet  it  is  so.  What  a  wide  range,  what 
depth,  what  beantj,  what  genins,  in  spite  of  all  this  sim- 
plicity !"  Gothe,  Schiller,  Richter,  and  everybody  at  Wei- 
,mar  were  in  ecstasy  about  his  preaching.  He  was  decidedly 
Broad  Church,  and  the  narrow-laced  theologians  of  the  day 
gave  him  enough  in  the  way  of  the  odi/umi  theologictmu 
Gervinus  says  that  he  ^^  held  fast  upon  Christ,  his  life  and 
his  teachings,  though  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  wa& 
rather  rational  than  material^  rather  spiritual  than  literaL 
His  aim  was  not  to  enforce  special  beliefs.  He  regarded 
the  miracles  as  indispensable  symbols,  not  as  the  essential 
element  in  faith.  He  hoped  for  the  time  when  Christiana 
would  be  ashamed  to  divide  into  sects,  and  join  hands  over 
a  simple  unencumbered  belief  in  Christ."  But  it  is  not  so 
much  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  great  writer,  foremost  among 
the  men  of  his  age,  that  we  have  to  consider  him  here.  The 
dominant  principle -with  him  was  what  he  called  the  law  of 
evolution  and  progress,  which  made  him  view  mankind  in 
general  and  individuals  in  particular  as  the  matter,  and 
governments,  institutes,  and  careers  of  life  as  the  form 
or  expression  of  that  law.  His  Ideas  Towa/rds  the  PkUaa- 
ophi  of  ths  Hiatory  of  Mem  exhibit  his  opinions  on  the 
broadest  scale,  and  embrace  all  his  views  and  all  his  tenden- 
cies according  to  a  regular  order  (Menzel,  Oerm.  Ijit.y  iL, 
pp.  423-428).  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  I  produce  a 
brief  extract  from  his  Ideas:  "That  part  of  the  earth 
through  which  we  have  passed  impresses  us  with  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  man  is  transitory  to  the  last  degree,  and 
that  the  best  institutions  degenerate  after  a  few  generations 
into  absolute  oppression.  A  plant  blooms  and  fades;  your 
fathers  died  and  decay ;  your  temple  crumbles  into  ruin ; 
your  oracles  and  tables  of  the  law  have  ceased  to  be ;  even 
language,  that  eternal  bond  of  the  race,  grows  obsolete* 
What,  and  should  a  human  constitution,  institutes  of  law 
or  religion,  erected  on  that  groundwork — should  they 
be  of  perpetual  duration  ?    Thus  the  pinions  of  time  were 
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tied  with  ehaiii%  and  our  revolving  sphere  was  tamed 
into  an  inert  ioe-masB  over  the  abyss.  How  would  it  be 
were  we  to  see  King  Solomon  offer  his  holocaust  of  22,000 
bnllocks  and  120,000  sheep,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions  ?  What  would  we 
think  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  if  we  were  to  see 
the  bull  Apis,  the  sacred  cat,  and  the  sacred  ram  in  the  most 
splendid  temple  f  The  same  applies  to  the  oppressive  usages 
of  the  Brahminsi  the  superstiti<m  of  the  Parsees,  the  empty 
pretensions  of  the  Jews,  the  absurd  pride  of  the  Chinese, 
and  whatever  else  may  claim  to  be  founded  on  human  in- 
stitutions hoary  with  the  age  of  three  thousand  years.  The 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  may  have  been  a  laudable  attempt  to 
explain  evil,  and  to  enooun^  his  followers  to  practice  the 
works  of  light ;  but  what  do  even  Mahometans  of  the  present 
period  think  of  that  theodicy  2  The  metempsychosis  of  the 
Brahmins  may  pass  as  a  youthful  dream  of  human  imagina> 
tion,  designed  to  make  visible  provision  f  or  immortalsouls,  and 
to  connect  moral  conceptions  with  that  well-meant  delusion ; 
but  what  has  it  become  as  an  irrational  sacred  law,  with  its 
countless  appendages  of  statutes  and  usages  t  Tradition,  as 
such,  is  an  excellent  natural  provision,  salutary  to  our  race ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  fetters  thought  in  practical  politics  and 
education,  or  arrests  the  progress  of  reason,  culture,  and 
improvement,  it  beoomes  the  veritable  opium  of  mind,  both 
in  states,  sects,  and  individuals.  Asia,  the  mother  of  the 
enlightenment  of  the  habitable  globe,  has  tasted  much  of 
that  sweet  poison,  and  g^ves  it  to  others.  Great  empires 
and  mighty  sects  sleep  in  Asia,  as  it  is  fabled  that  S.  John 
sleeps  in  his  grave;  he  breathes  gently,  but  he  has  been  dead 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years,  and,  sleeping,  awaits  the 
advent  of  his  awakener." 

The  influence  of  Herder  as  a  writer  was  prodigious ;  his 
presence  was  magnetic,  and  Gtithe,  who  held  him  in  th& 
very  highest  esteem,  says  in  his  autobiography  that  his  very 
handwriting  exerted  a  magical  influence  over  him.  It  is  of 
oourse  impossiUe  to  characterize  in  a  paper  like  this  the 
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sixty  volumes  of  his  works.  His  most  important  theological 
work  is  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  the  last  of  his  works 
is  the  translation  of  the  Spanish  romance  of  El  Cidj  in 
seventy  parts,  which  Spanish  writers  pronounced  a  marvel 
in  feiicitons  reprodnction  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
Though  not  a  poet  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  he 
did  not  originate  or  create,  his  soul  was  truly  poetic,  and 
what  he  wrote  was  intensely  melodious.  As  poetry  was  to 
liim  the  true  language  of  the  heart,  so  he  held  music  to  be 
its  most  efiective  expression,  recreating  and  consoling ;  and 
this  is  felt  by  all  who  read'  him.  Gothe  says  of  him^  "  His 
nature  was  gentle  and  tender,  but  his  aspirations  were  on 
too  grand  a  scale,  too  colossal ;  and  he  was  wont  to  act  with 
a  certain  amount  of  haste  and  impatience.  .  He  was  not  in 
good  health,  and  that  made  him  capricioas;  and  he  carried 
his  atra  cura  wherever  he  went ;  his  conjugal  relations  were 
singularly  happy.  He  died  at  Weimar,  December  18, 1803, 
and  his  friend  and  patron,  Oarl  August,  inscribed  the  slab 
over  his  tomb  in  the  town  church  at  Weimar  with  these 
three  words  as  an  epitaph :  "  Light,  Love,  Life." 

Among  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Herder  we  must 
name  here  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Bichter,  bohi  at  Wunsiedel, 
March  21,  1763.  The  Germans  call  him  der  Mnsrige,  the 
only  one,  and  justly  so,  for  he  stands  alone  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  He  writes  of  his  birth,  "  That  I,  the  pro- 
fessor, and  spring  came  into  the  world  together,  I  have  in- 
deed brought  out  a  hundred  times  in  conversation  before 
now ;  but  I  fire  it  off  here  purposdy,  like  a  cannon  salute, 
for  the  hundred  and  first  time,  that  so  by  printing  I  may 
ever  henceforth  be  unable  to  offer  it  again  as  bon-mot-iofibony 
when  through  the  printer's  devil  it  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  all  the  world."  He  also  thought  that  destiny  had 
something  to  do  with  his  family  name  of  Bichter — signify- 
ing judge — ^for  as  a  judge  in  letters,  and  what  not,  he  cer- 
tainly acted.  To  pronounce  Bichter  a  paradox,  an  enigma, 
incomprehensible,  eccentric,  contradictory,  a  poet  who  wrote 
no  poetry,  a  philosopher  who  set  forth  no  system,  a  historian 
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who  wrote  no  history,  is  only  repeating  wliat  everybody 
knows  and  admits.  And  yet  he  was  all  this,  and  vastly  more ; 
and  we  may  say  of  him  what  he  said  of  Herder^  '^  If  Herder 
was  not  a  poet,  he  was  something  more — ^a  poem."  Yes, 
Bichter  was  a  poem  and  a  genius,  and  a  good  man  too ;  ^^  a 
kind  husband  and  father,  and  goodness  itself  towards  his 
friends  and  all  that  were  near  him."  As  a  writer,  a  thinker, 
a  moraliBt,  a  satirist,  a  poet,  Carlyle  pronounces  him  "a 
phenomenon,  a  vastly  many-sided,  tumultuous,  yet  neble 
nature,  for  faults  as  for  merits,  Jean  Pa/td  the  Uniq'ue.^^ 
To  describe  his  writings  to  an  English  reader  is  next  to  im- 
possible, and  to  transcribe  them  in  English  guise,  though 
the  translator  should  be  Carlyle  (who,  by  the  bye,  is  at  once 
his  best  interpreter  and  in  more  senses  than  one  his  repre- 
sentative), is  likewise  an  impossibility.  Bichter  must  be 
read  in  German,  and  the  reader  must  be  a  good  German 
scholar,  of  considerable  general  culture.  His  works  have 
been  called  '^  a  tropical  wilderness,  full  of  endless  tortuosi- 
ties, but  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  coolest  fountains ; 
now  overarching  us  with  high  umbrageous  gloom,  now 
opening  in  long  gorgeous  vistas.  We  wander  through  them 
enjoying  their  wild  grandeur,  and  by  degrees  our  half-con- 
temptuous wonder  at  the  author  passes  into  reverence  and 

love His  movement  is  essentially  slow  and 

cumbrous,  for  he  advances  not  with  one  faculty,  but  with  a 
whole  mind ;  with  intellect  and  pathos,  and  wit  and  humor, 
and  imagination,  moving  onward  like  a  mighty  host,  mostly 
ponderous,  irregular,  irresistible.  He  is  not  airy,  sparkling 
and  precise,  but  deep,  billowy,  and  vast.  The  melody  of  his 
nature  is  not  expressed  in  common  note-marks,  or  written 
down  by  the  critical  gamut ;  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold,  its 
voice  is  like  the  voice  of  cataracts  and  the  sounding  of 
primeval  forests.  To  feeble  ears  it  is  discord,  but  to  ears 
that  understand  it,  deep  majestic  music"  {Oermcm  Romance j 
iii.,  6, 18).  To  all  of  which  we  say  Amen ;  adding  this  much, 
that  he  likewise  stands  alone  among  writers  for  the  intense 
reality  of  his  religious  convictions  on  the  great  central 
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traths  of  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  Bonl, 
which  underlie  and  interline  all  he  wrote.  Some  of  his  con- 
ceptions  in  this  respect  fill  one  with  awe,  and  hold  one  spell- 
bonnd  by  their  sublime  force  and  overwhelming  earnestness. 
His  complete  works  number  sixty-five  volumes;  his  chief 
productions  are  novels:  Die  UnsicMba/re  Loge  (Invisible 
Lodge) ;  Flegd  Jakre  (Wild  Oats) ;  Life  of  Fixleiny  etc. ; 
HesfperuB  and  TiUm;  the  last  his  masterpiece,  but  utterly  in- 
adequate in  the  English  translation  (by  Brooks,  Boston,  1862). 
The  Vorsehvle  der  AeriheUk  (Introduction  to  ^stheties) 
is  a  philosophical  work ;  Lewma  treats  of  education ;  and 
the  Iselma,  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ia 
the  last  of  his  writings.  The  unfinished  manuscript  waa 
borne  upon  his  cofiin  to  the  burial-vault,  where  Klopstock'a 
hynm,  Auferetehen  Wirst  Du  (Thou  Shalt  Arise,  My  Soul), 
was  sung  with  singular  appropriateness.  He  died  in  1825. 
A  few  random  passages,  the  first  in  Carlyle's  translation,  may 
conclude  this  superficial  notice,  e.g.,  this  from  the  Preface 
of  Heeperua,  a  sort  of  prophetic  utterance:  ^^ There  will 
come  another  era,  when  it  shall  be  light,  and  man  will 
awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find — ^his  dreams  still 
there,  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save  his  sleep." 

The  stones  and  the  rocks  which  two  veiled  figures, — 
Necessity  andYioe, — ^like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  are  casting 
behind  them  at  Goodness,  will  themselves  become  men. 
^'  And  on  the  western  gate  {Abend  Thor^  Evening  Gate)  of 
this  century  stands  written :  ^  Here  is  the  way  to  virtue 
and  wisdom.'  As  on  the  western  gate  of  Cherson  stands  the 
proud  inscription,  '  Here  is  the  way  to  Byzance.'  *  Infinite 
Providence,  thou  wilt  cause  the  day  to  dawn.  But  as  yet 
straggles  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  night ;  the  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey  are  on  the  wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk,  the 
living  dream.' " 

BloMoma  and  Foliage  :  a  Parcmiyth. 

^^  When  the  blossoms,  pale  in  tint  and  small  in  size,  fell  in 
May,  the  foliage   exclaimed,  ^  Oh !  the  useless  weaklings, 
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hardly  born,  thej  fall  away ;  but  we  have  a  stronger  hold :  we 
^nrvive  the  summer's  heat,  we  grow  larger,  more  glossy,  until 
after  long  months  of  meritorious  work,  after  nursing  and 
giving  to  the  earth  the  fairest  fruit,  we  retire  decorated  with 
motley  orders  amid  the  cannon-thunder  of  the  storm.'  But 
the  fallen  blossoms  said,  ^  We  were  content  to  fall,  for  we 
fell  after  we  had  given  birth  to  the  fruit.' 

"  Ye  silent  ones  that  work  unknown  to  fame  in  studies  and 
disappear,  ye  that  toil  without  appreciation  in  school-rooms, 
ye  noble  benefactors  without  a  name  in  history,  and  ye 
work-worn  mothers,  despair  not  before  those  who  glitter  in 
lofty  palaces  in  the  state,  on  mountains  of  gold,  on  tri- 
umphal arches  of  plowed-up  battle-fields  despair  not ;  you 
are  the  blossoms." 

Searching  for  another  appropriate  extract,  my  eye  met 
the  following  passage  from  Caroline  Herder's  letter  to 
Gleim,  which  is  a  life-portrait,  and  therefore  invaluable : 
^^  Just  think :  Jean  Paul  Friedrieh  Richter  has  been  with  us 
this  last  fortnight.  The  best  of  men,  able,  full  of  thought,  wit 
and  invention;  with  a  kind  disposition,  living  wholly  in  that 
pure  world  of  which  his  books  are  a  transcript.  Gentle  as  a 
child  and  ever  cheerful ;  he  is  a  true  disciple  of  wisdom.  .  .  . 
He  has  a  mother,  a  younger  brother  eighteen  years  old,  and 
his  friend  Otto ;  and  these  three  he  loves  beyond  everything. 
He  is  a  never-failing  spring,  and  we  love  him  dearly ;  when 
he  speaks  of  the  subject  of  a  book  he  is  writing,  his  eyes 
sparkle.  He  ha^  a  celestial,  moral  mission,  and  he  is  so  rich 
that  he  knows  when  to  stop."  That  is  Jean  Paul  through 
and  through.  And  now  for  a  final  extract,  the  ^'  Card  to  his 
Friends  in  Place  of  a  Preface." — Quvubis  FiosHein. 

'^  I  was  never  able  to  spy  out  more  than  three  ways  to 
grow  happier — ^not  happy.  The  first  upward,  so  vastly  be- 
yond the  clouds  of  life  that  the  outer  world  with  its  wolf- 
dens,  charnel-houses  and  lightning-conductors  look  like  a 
wee  little  play-garden  of  children ;  the  second,  to  fall  right 
into  it  and  to  make  one's  nest  in  a  furrow  like  a  lark,  so 
that  looking  up  from  that  lark-nest  fbe  wolf-dens,  chamel- 
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houses  and  poles  are  likewise  invisible,  and  nothing  but  ears 
are  seen,  every  one- of  which  is  to  the  nestling  a  tree,  a  par- 
asol and  an  umbrella ;  the  third  and  last,  which  I  consider 
the  best,  the  wisest  and  most  difficult,  is  to  change  about 
with  both."  That  last,  humor,  lying  midway  between  the 
extremes  in  art  and  poetry,  is  the  star  which  glitters  over 
all  his  productions,  and  it  explains  and  reconciles  what 
otherwise  seems  inexplicable  and  irreconcilable. 

The  life  and  soul  of  Weimar,  the  great  central  attraction 
among  the  many  illustrious  men  that  lived  there,  was  Gothe* 
He  is  so  well  known,  not  only  in  the  world  of  letters  but 
to  all  people  of  culture,  that  the  necessity  of  placing  before* 
the  reader  the  familiar  details  of  his  personal  character,  or 
of  discussing  the  pre-excellent  merits  of  his  literary  produc- 
tions, can  hardly  exist,  but  for  the  fact  that  an  account  of 
the  solar  system  without  mentioning  the  sun  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission.  And  that  must  be  our  apology  for 
the  comparative  briefness  of  this  notice.  I  have  before  me 
a  vast  and  contradictory  estimate  of  his  character,  his  own 
autobiography.  Truth  and  Motiarij  and  a  number  of  lives, 
letters,  conversations,  etc.,  all  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  word  Dichi/umg  signifies  not 
only  a  poetic  production  but  also  one  that  is  fictitious,  and 
the  autobiography  is  both ;  it  invests  truth  with  a  poetic 
garb,  and  the  poetic  element  occasionally,  we  may  say  fre- 
quently, is  fictitious,  and  on  that  account  requires  to  be  read 
and  used  with  caution ;  indeed  Gothe  himself  suggests  as 
much  in  a  letter  to  Zelter(711,  Feb.  16,  1830).  Godeke,  one 
of  the  biographers,  and  editor  of  Cotta's  accurate  edition 
of  1872,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  competent  critics 
in  the  matter,  takes  care  to  warn  the  reader  that  wherever 
there  are  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  an  event,  a  date,  a. 
person,  and  especially  about  circumstances  relating  to  him- 
self, narrated  in  the  autobiography,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
does  not  belong  to  the  autobiographer,  who  sometimes  in- 
tentionally, and  often  unintentionally,  confounds  truth,, 
poetry  and  fiction.    This  hint  may  suffice  to  characterize  all 
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estimates  of  Gothe  dnkwn  in  the  main  from  the  antobi<^ 
raphy,  and  they  are  not  by  any  meana  few.  Those  drawn 
from  his  contemporaries,  friendly  or  hostile,  should  also  be 
sifted  ;  E.  G.  Eckermann's  Geypriche  mit  €k>the  have  about 
the  same  merit  as  the  Bismarckiana  recorded  by  Bnsch,  or 
the  Johnsoniana  duly  chronicled  by  BoswelL  The  literature 
on  this  subject  is  absolutely  prodigious,  and  the  material 
now  accessible  to  scholars  vastly  greater  and  better  than,  for 
instance,  that  available  to  Carlyle  when  he  wrote  his  essay. 
Grimm's  Varleiut*genf  Yiehof  s  Leberij  Godeke's  L^n^ 
and  the  works  of  Hettner,  Julian  Schmidt,  Grervinus,  Men- 
2el  and  Gottschall  are  all  admirable  in  their  way,  and  the 
student  of  Gothe  will  find  them  exceedingly  valuable. 
Some  leading  traits  of  character  are  so  unmistakably  stamped 
on  all  that  Gothe  did  and  wrote  that  unpublished  papers^ 
roused  from  their  long  sleep,  no  matter  what  they  may  con* 
tain,  can  never  efface*  The  grand  trait  is  egotism,  and 
Menzel  is,  on  the  whole,  right ;  an  ^otist  cannot  be  sym- 
pathetic, and  that  explains  Gothe's  coldness  in  his  private 
relations  and  also  in  the  tendency  of  his  writings ;  it  ex- 
plains, moreover,  the  fact  that  the  place  he  holds  in  the  esti- 
mate of  posterity— especially  the  posterity  of  the  Fatherland 
— is  rather  in  the  mind  than  in  the  heart.  The  Germans  love 
Schiller ;  they  admire  Gothe,  whose  intellect  was  colossal  but 
whose  heart  was  nU.  His  morals,  especially  in  his  relations 
to  the  other  sex,  were  bad,  of  which  one  glaring  instance, 
imstar  orn/nvwm,^  may  here  be  given. 

In  the  year  1788  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  then  lived  with 
Christiane  Yulpius  xmtil  July  1806,  when«  to  satisfy  consci- 
entious scruples,  he  married  her.  During  that  long  period 
he  was  not  without  Ua/Uona^  nor  was  he  without  them  after- 
wards. He  treated  his  wife  with  revolting  indifference, 
and  contemptuously  called  her  an  armes  GescAojif— poor 
creature — to  all  his  acquaintance.  Fran  von  Stein,  a  married 
lady,  between  whom  and  G^the  there  had  been,  according  to 
the  biographers,  a  Platonic  or  soul-affinity  relation,  felt  so 
hurt  by  his  marriage  that  she  broke  with  him  absolutely^ 
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and  yet  on  the  death  of  thk  self-eame  '^  poor  creature/' 
which  occurred  in  1816,  he  wrote  in  his  journal :  "  Thou 
trieat,  O  sun,  in  vain  to  shine  through  the  dark  clouds ;  the 
whole  gain  of  my  life  is  to  mourn  her  loss."  There  is  also 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  Roman  Elegies,^ 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  Gothe  if  the  "  poor  crea- 
ture" had  received  less  of  post-mortal  eflEusions  of  grateful 
remembrance  and  more  of  what  a  wife  is  entitled  to  receive 
in  life — ^love  and  respect. 

As  a  man,  in  everything  that  endears  man  to  man,  Gothe 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  pattern ;  but  as  a  thinker,  a  writer,  a 
poet,  he  occupies,  and  is  destined  to  hold,  a  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  Germans  justly 
call  him  many-sided,  for  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  thought, 
in  science  or  literature,  where  he  has  not  been  an  explorer, 
a  student  and  a  producer.  The  works  by  which  he  is  best 
known  are  Fcmstj  a  creation  equal  in  German  literature  to 
the  place  of  Hamlet  in  English ;  Wilhdm  Meister^  Her- 
fnahn  tmd  Dorothea^  Wahrheit  tend  DicAitmffj  and  his 
poems. 

As  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  almost  literal  translation, 
replete  with  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original,  is  given 
Longfellow's  reproduction  of  the  Wanderer's  JRght  Songs: 


*niou  that  from  the  heavens  art. 
Every  pain  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  flllest 
I  am  weary  with  contending! 
Why  this  rapture  and  unrest? 
Peace  descending, 
Oome,  ah  come  into  my  breastl 

n. 

O'er  aU  the  hilltops 
Is  quiet  now; 
In  all  the  tree-tops 
Hearest  thou 
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HaoNlly  %  breath* 

The  birds  are  asleep  on  the  treea, 

Wait;  floon  like  these 

Thou  too  Shalt  rest 

It  IB  impossible  in  these  narrow  limits  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  personal,  intellectual  or  literary  por^ 
traiture  that  would  be  entitled  to  respect,  so  I  conclude  with 
a  bit  of  characterization^  in  the  characteristic  words  of 
Heine :  "  In  truth,  that  accordance  of  personal  appearance 
with  genius,  which  we  desire  to  see  in  distinguished  men, 
was  found  to  perfection  in  GK>the ;  his  outward  appearance 
was  just  as  imposing  as  the  word  that  lives  in  bis  writings. 
Even  his  form  was  symmetrical,  expressive  of  joy,  nobly 
proportioned,  and  one  might  study  the  Grecian  art  upon  it 
as  well  as  upon  an  antique.  .  .  •  His  eyes  were  calm  as 
those  of  a  god.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  gods 
that  their  gaze  is  ever  steady,  and  their  eyes  roll  not  to  and 
fro  in  uncertainty ;  therefore,  when  Agni,  Yaruna,  Yama, 
and  Indra  assume  the  form  of  Nala  at  the  marriage  of 
Damyantis,  she  discovered  her  beloved  by  the  twinkle  of 
his  eye ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  eyes  of  the  gods  are  ever 
motionless.  The  eyes  of  Napoleon  had  this  peculiarity; 
theref<»«  I  am  persuaded  he  was  a  god.  The  eyes  of  Gothe 
i^mained  in  his  latest  age  just  as  divine  as  in  his  youth. 
Time,  indeed,  had  covered  his  head  with  snow^  but  could 
never  bow  it.  To  the  last  he  bore  it  proud  and  lofty,  and 
when  he  spoke  he  became  still  more  majestic,  and  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  it  was  as  if  his  finger  were  to  pre- 
scribe'to  the  stars  their  courses  in  the  heavens.  Around  his 
month  some  profess  to  have  seen  a  trait  of  egotism,  but 
even  this  is  peenliar  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  especially  to 
the  father  of  the  gods,  the  mighty  Jupiter,  to  whom  Gothe 
has  already  been  compared.  Yerily,  when  I  visited  him  in 
Weimar  and  stood  in  his  presence,  I  involuntarily  turned 
my  eyes  one  side  to  see  if  the  eagle  with  the  thunderbolt  in 
his  beak  were  not  attendant  upon  him.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  addressing  him  in  Greek,  but  after  I  perceived  that 
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he  spoke  German,  I  told  him  in  that  language  ^  that  the 
plums  upon  the  road  between  Jena  and  Weimar  had  an  ex- 
cellent relish.'  Many  a  long  winter  night  had  I  thought 
with  myself  how  much  that  was  lofty  and  profound  I  should 
say  to  Gothe  if  ever  I  should  see  him ;  and  wiien  at  last  I 
saw  him,  I  told  him  that  the  Saxon  plums  were  excellent. 
And  Gothe  smiled.  He  smiled  with  those  very  lips  with 
which  he  once  had  kissed  the  beauteous  Leda,  Europa,  Danae, 
Semele,  and  so  many  other  princesses  or  common  nymphs.*' 
Schiller,  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  popular  writer  Germany  ever  produced^ 
and  his  popularity  resembles,  that  of  Washington,  in  that  he 
stands  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  they  love 
Schiller  and  admire  Gothe,  and  justly  so,  for  Schiller  is  ever 
attractive,  full  of  warm  sympi^thies,  tender,  kind,  communi- 
cative, whereas  Gothe  is  repellent,  cold  and  reserved- 
Schiller  soared  to  ideal  heights  and  would  transform  the 
world  to  his  ideal  of  truth  and  beauty,  while  Gothe  was 
essentially  realistic  and  dealt  with  the  world  and  with  life^. 
as  a  poet,  turned  all  into  poem  or  drama.  Bivalry  between 
two  men  of  such  exalted  genius  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques* 
tion,  for  the  two  were  f ast'and  true  friends,  and  their  friend- 
ship is  among  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  memories 
connected  with  their  lives.  Whatever  of  literary  antagonism 
between  them  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  before  they  had 
met,  vanished  in  after  years,  and  their  intercourse  was  most 
genial,  affectionate,  fraternal,  and  it  came  to  pass,  in  course 
of  time,  that  among  the  thousands  that  fliattered  and  pro- 
fessed to  idolize  Gothe  there  was  not  one,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Schiller,  who  was  hk  friend.  When  Schiller 
died  he  stood  alone.  Then  as  to  the  question,  Which  is  the- 
greater  poet  ?  That  likewise  ahould  be  ruled  out,  for  dia- 
similars  cannot  be  graded.  I^iagara  is  sublime,  Mont  Blane 
is  sublime ;  the  sublime  overcame  me  in  presence  .of  both, 
but  I  could  not  say  in  truth  the  one  is  sublimer  than  the 
other.  That  is  the  proper  reply  to  the  question  of  sup^ 
liority.    It  is  curious  to  note  how  great  men  sometimes  err 
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in  judgment.  Garlyle  sajB  in  his  essay  on  Schiller  that 
Gothe  is  the  national  poet,  and  that  Schiller  is  not  and 
never  conld  have  been.  Now  v^hat  is  a  national  poet  ?  It 
is  one  whose  utterance  seems  like  the  voice  of  the  people^ 
so  that  every  member  of  the  nation,  when  he  hears  it,  ex- 
claims, That  is  my  thought,  my  feeling ;  thus  I  have  thought 
and  felt  a  thousand  times,  and  now  I  hear  and  read  in  words 
the  very  transcript  of  my  heart  and  mind.  If  this  be  a  true 
criteron,  then  Schiller  is  a  national  poet ;  he  is  moreover  a 
German  of  the  Germans  in  a  higher  and  deeper  sense  than 
Gothe  ever  was,  and  the  popular  verdict  is  in  favor  of 
Schiller.  Carlyle  considers  Gothe  a  greater  poet  than 
Schiller ;  but  retaining  the  reference  to  dissimilars,  I  prefer 
to  agree  with  Menzel  that  "  Schiller's  poetry  is  a  strong  and 
fiery  wine,  all  his  words  are  flames  of  the  noblest  senti* 
ment.  .  .  .  But  before  all  other  poets — of  Oermany--* 
Schiller  maintains  the  prerogative  of  the  purest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  strongest  passion.  No  one  of  so  pure  a  heart 
ever  sustained  this  fire ;  no  one  of  such  fire  ever  possessed 
this  purity."  If  asked  why  I  prefer  Schiller  to  Gothe  as  a 
poet,  I  answer,  becattee  he  toas  a  better  lificm.  His  appeals 
are  to  the  purest  and  noblest  feeUngs,  and  his  teaching  is 
ennobling  and  purifying,  because  it  is  virtuous.  He  is  a  poet 
of  virtue  and  liberty,  and  truth ;  he  never  grew  old ;  the 
impassioned  ardor  of  youth  never  left  him,  and  that  perhaps 
is  the  secret  of  his  charm.  I  deem  it  alike  an  honor  to 
Schiller  and  to  Germany  that  he  moved  on  so  lofty  a  plane 
of  moral  elevation,  and  he  will  live  first  in  the  hearts  of 
Germans  as  long  as  the  noble  ends  for  which  he  toiled  and 
strove,  truth,  virtue  and  liberty,  are  enshrined  in  the  Ger- 
man heart.  The  first  of  his  works.  The  RoHbere^  which 
originated  in  the  Stu/mh  und  Drcmg  Periods^  he  pronounced 
in  later  years  ^^a  monster  produced  by  the  unnatural  union 
of  genius  with  thraldom ;''  though  immature,  daring  and 
tumultuous,  and  acknowledged  vastly  inferior  to  his  other 
works,  such  is  the  popularity  of  Schiller  in  Germany  that 
to  this  day   Uve  Robbers  are  sure  to  draw  a  full  house^ 
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but  the  notes  of  freedom  it  rings  forth  make  it  a  dangerous 
piece  to  princes,  and  they  hate  it  like  the  Marseillaise 
Fiesco  and  Cabal  amd  Love  followed  next.  Dan  Carlos  is 
the  first  of  his  dramas  in  verse,  and  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. There  is  a  curious  anecdote  about  this  masterpiece : 
When  he  read  to  his  admirer  and  friend  Charlotte  von  Kalb, 
in  the  peculiar  Suabian  dialect,  whose  sing-song  modulation, 
sibilants  and  sincopation  are  enough  to  kill  anything  in  the 
hearing  of  any  but  Suabians,  she  said  nothing  for  a  long 
while,  but  finally,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  she  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  the  poorest  thing  yon  ever  wrote."  Schiller  was 
fairly  beside  himself  with  angry  indignation,  flung  the 
manuscript  on  the  table  and  exclaimed,  "  That  is  too  bad  !'* 
and  went  out.  His  declamation  in  the  Suabian  dialect  had 
wrought  the  same  mischief  here  as  when  he  read  Fiesco  to 
the  actors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  perusal  of 
the  manuscript  corrected  Charlotte's  opinion.  The  histori- 
cal works  he  wrote  were  the  BevoU  of  the  Netherlaiids  and 
The  Thirty  Yewri  War.  The  publication  called  Die 
Harevi  {Horae^  the  hours)  brought  him  inclose  contact  with 
Gothe,  and  led  to'  the  friendship  which  only  death  could 
break.  That  serial,  as  well  as  the  Mueen  Almanaohj 
brought  some  of  the  best  of  Schiller's  and  Gdthe's  poetic 
effusions.  His  other  great  dramas  are  Wallengtein^  Mary 
Sttuxrty  The  Maid  of  OrUam^^  The  Bride  of  Meem/na^  and 
WiJUami  Tell.  The  unfinished  drama  Demetrius  was  the 
last  of  his  works,  the  completion  of  which,  so  ardently  de« 
sired  by  him,  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death,  May  9, 
1805,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six. 

Schiller  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  His  philosophy  was  based  on  the  Kantian  system, 
and  his  sesthetic  letters  are  a  marvel  of  clear,  strong  reason- 
ing. These  letters,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with 
Gothe,  lay  bare  the  hidden  springs  of  his  nature,  and  abun- 
dantly prove  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  naturally  fully 
as  much  philosophical  as  poetical 
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It  were  idle  to  tmdertake  here  a  critical  review  of  his 
works,  but  there  is  so  much  beauty  and  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Menzel  that  they  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  summary :  ^^  Baphael's  name  has  forced  itself  involun- 
tarily  upon  me,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  spirit  of  moral 
beauty  hovers  over  Schiller's  poetical  creations,  as  the  spirit 
of  visible  beauty  hovers  over  Baphael's  pictures.  The 
moral  element  appears  in  the  changes  and  the  life  of  his- 
tory;  and  action,  struggle  is  the  sphere  in  which  it  moves ; 
visible  beauty,  like  all  nature  together,  is  confined  to  quiet 
existence.  Thus  Schiller's  ideals  must  show  themselves  in 
conflict,  those  of  Baphad  in  gentle  and  sublime  repose. 
Schiller's  genius  could  not  shun  the  office  of  the  warlike 
angel  Midiael ;  Baphael's  genius  has  only  the  gentle  angel 
who  bears  his  name.  That  one  final  and  inexplicable  charm^ 
however,  the  heavenly  magic,  the  reflected  splendor  of  a 
higher  world  which  belongs  to  the  faces  of  Baphael  belongs 
also  to  the  characters  of  Schiller.  Ko  painter  has  been  able 
to  represent  the  human  face,  no  poet  the  human  soul,  with 
this  loveliness  and  majesty  of  beauty.  And  as  Baphael's 
genius  remains  the  same,  and  as  the  angel  of  light  and 
peace,  under  many  names  and  forms,  always  gazes  upon  us 
from  amidst  repose  and  transfigured  glory,  so  Schiller's 
genius  is  always  alike,  and  we  see  the  same  militant  angel 
in  Charles  Moor,  Amalia,  Ferdinand,  Louisa,  Marquis  Posa, 
Max  Piccolomini,  Thekla,  Mary  Stuart,  Mortimer,  Joan  of 
Orleans,  and  William  Tell.  The  former  genius  bears  the 
palm,  the  latter  the  sword.  The  former  rests  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  peace  never  to  be  disturbed,  absorbed  in  his 
own  splendor ;  the  other  turns  his  lovely  and  angelic  coun- 
tenance, menacing  and  sad,  towards  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  Schiller's  heroes  are  distinguished  by  a  nobleness  of 
nature  which  produces  at  once  the  ejSect  of  pure  and  perfect 
beauty,  like  the  nobleness  expressed  by  the  pictures  of 
Baphael.  There  is  about  them  something  kingly  that  at 
once  excites  a  holy  reverence.    But  this  beam  of  a  higher 
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light  falling  upon  the  dark  shadows  of  earthly  corruption 
can  but  shine  the  brighter ;  among  the  specters  of  hell  an 
angel  becomes  the  lovelier. 

^^  The  first  secret  of  this  beauty  is  the  angelic  innocence 
which  dwells  eternallj  in  the  noblest  natures.  This  noble- 
ness of  innocence  recurs  with  the  same  celestial  features  of 
a  pure  young  angel  in  all  the  great  poetic  creations  of  Schil- 
ler." •  This  he  points  out  in  Fridolin^  Hero  and  Leander, 
the  Diver,  the  Surety,  in  Charles  Moor  and  Amalia,  Fer- 
dinand and  Louisa,  and  diiefiy  in  Max  Ficcolomini  and 
Thekla,  adding  that  over  these  moving  pietures  a  magic  of 
poetry  hovers  which  is  nowhere  equalled.  "  It  is  the  flute- 
tone  amidst  wild  and  shrieking  music,  a  blue  glimpse  of 
heaven  in  a  storm,  a  paradise  within  the  abyss  of  a  crater." 

As  the  second  secret  of  the  beauty  belonging  to  Schiller's 
ideal  characters,  he  names  their,  nobleness  and  honorable- 
ness.  "It  is  a  very  distinctive  mark  of  Schiller's  poetry 
that  all  his  heroes  bear  that  impress  of  genius ;  they  have 
that  imposing  character  which  in  real  life  usually  accom- 
panies the  highest  nobleness  of  human  nature.  All  his 
heroes  bear  the  stamp  of  Jove  upon  their  brows.  In  his 
earliest  poems  we  might  perhaps  consider  this  free  and  bold 
demeanor  somewhat  uncouth  and  sharp-cornered,  and  even 
the  poet  at  elegant  Weimar  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced 
into  giving  his  robbers  a  little  touch  of  civilization.  But 
who  could  not  look  through  the  rough  outside  into  the  solid 
and  pure  diamond  germ  of  the  noble  nature  ?  Whatever 
follies  are  to  be  found  in  Cha/rles  Moor^  Cabal  wnd  Love^ 
and  in  Fieaco^  I  can  consider  them  under  no  other  light 
than  the  follies  of  (hat  old  German  Parcifal  who  gave 
a  proof,  when  a  rough  boy  in  child's  clothes,  of  his  noble 
and  heroic  heart,  to  the  shame  of  all  scomers ;  nay,  the  force 
of  moral  beauty  in  a  noble  nature  can  nowhere  operate  more 
touchingly  and  afiEectingly  than  when  it  is  thus  uncon- 
sciously laid  open  to  one-sided  derision." 

The  third  and  highest  secret  of  the  beauty  of  Schiller's 
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characters  he  declares  to  be  the  fire  of  noble  passions,  which 
has  already  been  pointed  oat  before. 

As  we  have  no  room  for  extracts,  the  appreciation  of 
SchiUer  in  the  words  of  Gothe's  elegy,  known  as  An  Epi^ 
logue  to  the  Song  of  the  Belly  may  not  inaptly  close  this* 
superficial  notice : 

"  His  noble  cheek  was  mantling  deep  and  deeper 
With  that  exotic  youth  that  ever  stays, 
With  that  courageous  nerve  that  now  or  later 
The  stolid  world's  resistance  prostrate  lays. 
With  that  unfalt'ring  faith  exalted 
That  now  advances  bold,  now  patient  prays. 
To  make  the  good  efficient,  strong,  availing 
To  usher  in  the  i)erf ect  day  unfailing. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

And  many  spirits  that  with  him  contended, 

Unwilling  owned  his  shining  merit  vast, 

They  felt  his  might  their  inmost  soul  inspiring. 

Were  willing  in  his  magic  circle  cast; 

On  pinions  bold  he  soared  to  what  is  highest, 

To  all  we  value  most  related  fast; 

Oh,  honor  him,  what  life  but  half  afforded. 

That  by  posterity  be  whole  accorded." 

J.  L  MOMBEBT. 
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I,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


Suieide.  An  Bnay  in  Comparatvoe  Moral  BUOMa^  By  Heniy 
Monelli,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine,  Royal  UniTer- 
sity,  Tmin.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of 
Volume  XXXVl  in  the  «<  International  Scientific  Series/'  Science 
is  so  comprehensive,  and  the  field  so  large  from  which  Messrs. 
Appleton  &  Co.  can  draw  material  for  this  series,  that  there  need 
be  no  surprise  some  years  hence  when  Volume  MDCCCLXXXII 
is  announced  to  be  in  print.  The  number  of  books  thrown 
annually  upon  the  world  is  equaled  only  by  the  number  of 
criticisms  upon  them;  and  purely  scientific  works,  while  of  extreme 
importance  to  scientific  men,  are  not  always  the  most  popular. 
Charles  Lamb,  who  prides  himself  on  a  taste  '*so  catholic,  so  unex- 
cluding,*'  includes  them  among  his  hStUa  a-JnbUa — books  which  are  no 
books — associating  them  with  Almanacs,  Statutes  at  Large,  Draught- 
Boards  numbered  and  lettered  on  the  back,  and  ''those  books  which 
no  gentleman^s  library  should  be  without.** 

Scientific  works,  however,  are  a  necessity;  and  suicide  has  lately 
loomed  up  into  such  proportions  as  a  social  phenomenon,  that  an 
elaborate  essay  which  treats  of  it  in  the  synthetic  and  positive  direc-* 
tion  and  which  comes  from  a  man  of  known  experience  and  ability 
is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  social  economists. 
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Dr.  Morselli  divides  his  treatise  into  two  parts — the  analytical  and 
the  synthetical.  In  Part  I  he  investigates  a  long  series  of  facts  and 
reports,  and  gives  tables  of  statistics  showing  the  different  influences 
which  affect  man  in  his  tendency  to  suicide.  In  Part  11  he  draws  an 
inference  from  his  facts  as  to  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  suicidal 
tendency,  and  adds  a  few  observations  on  the  prophylactics  and 
therapeutics  of  this  fatal  disease  of  civilized  peoples. 

It  is  plainly  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  not  more  or  less  of  a 
flcientiflc  encyclopaedia  to  argue  against  tables  of  statistics.  One 
might  as  well  measure  lances  with  a  table  of  logarithms.  To  most 
people  the  strongest  logic  is  the  logic  of  figures ;  yet  an  argument 
founded  on  figiires  is  oftentimes  BXntrnwfMntvfikad  ignorantiamf  which 
insists  on  our  believing  simply  because  we  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. We  are  not  wholly  convinced :  we  merely  wait  for  the  light  of 
further  scientific  research.  But  however  unreliable  his  tables  may 
be,  they  certainly  contain  a  great  dec^  that  is  interesting,  even  to 
ordinary  readers. 

We  give  a  few  facts  gained  by  an  examination  of  his  statistics. 
More  suicides  happen  in  Spring  than  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  more 
in  Summer  than  in  Spring,  the  maximum  falling  under  the  Summer 
solstice  and  the  minimum  under  the  Winter.  The  reason  of  this  iff 
that  suicide  is  influenced  not  so  much  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  ad- 
vanced Svmmer  season  as  by  the  early  Spring  and  Summer,  which 
seize  upon  the  organism  not  yet  acclimatized  and  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  season. 

The  suicidal  tendency  increases  in  the  two  sexes  in  direct  ratio 
with  age.  Most  suicides  occur  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  slight  increase  in  the  ratio  at  sixty-five.  Suicide  is  much  less 
frequent  among  women  than  men,  in  every  country  the  proportion 
being  one  woman  to  three  or  four  men.  More  widowers  commit 
suicide  than  single  men,  and  more  single  men  than  married  men. 
The  moral  here  is  obvious.  A  less  number  of  men  commit  suicide  on 
Saturday,  which  to  workmen  is  the  day  of  material  well-being,  than 
on  any  other  day.  Women,  however,  show  a  marked  partiality  for 
the  day  of  rest 

Hereditary  influence  plays  an  important  part  in  producing  suicide, 
«nd  insanity  is  also  a  prolific  cause.  About  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
insane  are  melancholies,  and  of  the  latter  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
take  their  own  lives. 

In  the  choosing  of  means  of  death  each  country  certainly  has  its 
«predilections,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  the  peoples  by  whom  suicide  is 
practiced  the«rope  seems  to  be  chosen  before  every  other  instrument; 
immediately  after  that  comes  water;  fire  comes  next;  and  then  follow 
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those  amiB  that  cut  and  stab.  The  oeitainty  of  the  event  and  the 
abeenoe  or  ahortneee  of  fiiflering  generally  guide  man  in  his  choice. 
It  ifl  cniions  to  note  that  women  almost  never  seek  their  own  destruc- 
tion by  ineans  of  fire-arms,  and  that  men  seldom  employ  poison.  In 
Prance  the  student-suicides  almost  invariabiy  choose  fire-anns,  wliile 
the  professors  axe  about  equally  divided  between  drowning  and  hang- 
ing. Despairing  lovers  lean  more  kindly  to  fire-arms  or  poison,  as 
being  more  tragic  and  sentimentaL  They  look  upon  a  rope  as  emi- 
nently vulgar,  and  no  doubt  regard  the  thought  of  a  man  hanging 
himself  in  a  garret  until  he  ia  purple  in  the  face  as  hardly  a  picture 
to  cause  feelings  of  deep  remorse  in  the  stony  heart  of  an  obdurate 
maiden. 

In  the  choice  of  place,  private  buildings  appear  to  have  the  pref- 
erence; women  especially  seem  to  have  a  repugnance  to  committing 
suicide  openly  or  in  public  places. 

Now  for  Df .  Morselli*ii  philosophy. 

In  the  first  place  his  arguments  are  founded  on  principles  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  He  assumes  that  inasmuch  as  there 
.seems  to  be  a  regularity  in  the  number  of  suicides  the  world  over, 
man  is  therefore  not  a  free  agent  but  an  individual  of  no  will,  no 
responsibility,  no  personality — a  very  molecule.  Since  the  average 
number  of  suicides  can  be  predicted  beforehand,  he  falls  into  the 
sophistry  of  supposing  that  each  man  included  in  that  average  is 
individually  predestined  to  suicide.  But  the  same  regularity  is 
observed  in  other  things  as  well.  The  physician  discovers  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  periodicity  in  the  physiological  and  pathological 
manifestations;  yet  are  we  on  that  account  to  pay  no  attention  to  our 
health?  ''Insurance,*'  says  an  eminent  writer,  '*  has  deduced  a  law 
from  the  apparent  chaos  so  reliable  that  millions  repose  under  its 
shelter.*'  By  using  the  collection  of  insurance  statistics,  experts 
will  state  with  moral  certainty  how  long  a  particular  number  of  men 
will  live;  at  the  end  of  a  year,  they  say,  a  certain  number  will  have 
died.  But  they  cannot  go  further  than  this  and  assert  that  on  this 
account  no  man  need  take  thought  for  his  life.  Tet  this  is  precisely 
to  what  Dr.  Horselli's  conclusions  lead  us. 

From  the  investigations  of  years,  it  appears  that  there  is  more  reg- 
ularity in  those  events  which  allow  a  choice  than  in  purely  natural 
processes.  The  cycle  of  harvest  failure  is  modified  by  improved 
cultivation,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  through  sanitary  relations. 
Again,  in  everything  that  concerns  crime  we  find  that  the  same 
numbers  occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Later 
inquiries  develop  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  recurrence  of  crime 
can  be  more  clearly  predicted  than  the  nhrsical  laws  of  disease.    The 
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same  number  of  murders  occur  annually  in  the  United  States,  and, 
what  is  cTen  more  striking,  the  same  number  with  the  same  kind  of 
instruments. 

To  carry  out  Dr.  Morselli's  theory  consistently,  then,  a  murder-trial 
would  turn  on  tables  of  statistics.  The  court  in  Guiteau's  case,  for 
instance,  would  have  examined  into  the  records  to  see  how  many 
men  had  committed  murder  this  year  with  rcTolvers  having  white 
ivory  handles.  And  if  the  average  had  not  been  made  up,  it  would 
have  ordered  the  gallows  to  be  thrown  down,  the  prison-doors  to  be 
opened  and  the  prisoner  to  be  released.  Since  he  was  compelled  by 
the  powerful  law  of  periodicity,  he  had  no  free  will  in  the  matter; 
he  was  a  creature  of  necessity,  a  mere  molecule ;  there  was  no  guilt, 
and  consequently  there  should  be  no  punishment;  off,  then,  with  his 
manacles  1 

The  Periodic  Law  instead  of  being  fatalistic  in  its  tendency  seems 
to  reconcile  the  long  controversy  between  destiny  and  free  will.  In 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  clergyman:  "Ood  is  un- 
changeable, and  yet  He  may  appoint  laws  as  unvariable  as  Himself, 
but  capable  of  modification  up  to  a  certain  point,  easily  discernible 
by  those  who  watch  the  g^wth  of  habits  in  themselves  or  in  others.'* 

Dr.  Morselli  also  hangs  his  synthetic  inferences  on  the  rickety 
theories  of  Malthus,  the  fallacies  in  which  have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  by  later  political  and  social  economists.  Morselli 
admits  that  the  doctrine  meets  with  much  opposition,  and  yet  he 
makes  it  a  foundation-stone  in  the  building  which  he  tries  to  erect. 
In  the  United  States  especially,  the  law  of  Malthus  finds  few  intel- 
ligent supporters ;  nor  has  it  anything  on  which  to  base  its  arguments. 
We  might  mention  here  that  Dr.  Morselli  has  left  the  Great  Republic 
of  the  West  completely  out  of  his  investigations.  For  what  reason 
we  do  not  know,  but  surely  not  from  any  lack  of  material.  In  re- 
vising a  book  for  American  publication,  he  certainly  might  have  re- 
ferred to  us,  even  if  it  were  only  in  the  preface.  We  are  evidently 
of  no  consequence  in  scientific  discussions. 

In  regard  to  his  mode  of  preventing  suicide  there  is  also  something 
to  be  said.  The  author  gives  as  his  antidotes  against  it :  the  putting 
into  operation  the  best  system  of  education,  the  improving  the  moral 
condition  of  the  proletariat  classes,  the  moderation  of  egotistical 
tendencies,  the  bridling  of  the  human  passions.  Misery,  intem- 
perance, dissolution,  hopelessness,  cowardice — ^these  are  powerful 
causes  of  weakness  and  consequently  of  suicide ;  but  how  these  evils 
are  to  be  overcome  witheut  the  aid  of  Christianity  Dr.  Morselli  does 
not  attempt  to  say.  And  yet  Christianity,  as  being  the  most  potent 
factor  in  civilization,  tends  '*  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  moral 
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chancter,  and  to  develop  that  power  of  well-ordering  ientiments 
imd  ideas  by  which  men  attain  a  certain  end  in  life.*'  The  author, 
however,  maps  out  his  book  and  draws  his  inferences  totally  eliminat- 
ing, or  rather  neglecting,  the  whole  question  of  Christianity;  relying 
for  his  cure  on  *'the  establishing  of  a  balance  between  individual 
needs  and  social  utility/'  In  other  words,  he  believes  that  the  ten- 
dency to  suicide  amongst  civilized  peoples  can  be  overcome  by  a 
aystem  of  education,  by  the  theory  that  man  is  part  of  a  great  social 
machine.  This  may  be  a  very  good  working  hypothesis,  but  it 
does  not  touch  bottom  by  any  means.  Men,  when  they  are  in  such  a 
<sondition  as  would  prompt  them  to  suicide,  when  overcome  by 
disease,  maddened  by  unrequited  love,  the  loss  of  money  or  of  friends, 
or  their  lives  darkened  by  drink,  must  be  influenced  by  some  power- 
ful motives  which  would  lead  them  to  give  up  all  hope  of  happiness 
in  this  world  and  seek  in  death  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afllic- 
tions.  And  in  our  opinion,  no  love  for  society,  no  feeling  of  the  duty 
of  *<  sacrificing  one's  egoism  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  race,"  is 
of  itself  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  act.  A  man  on  the  verge  of  sui- 
cide says,  ''  Of  what  use  am  I  to  society?  What  have  I  now  in  common 
with  my  fellow-creatures?  Will  they  not  be  benefited  rather  than 
injured  by  my  death?  The  struggle  for  existence  will  be  just  so  much 
diminished.  Let  me  curse  €k3d  and  die  I"  And  so  the  remedy  of 
Dr.  Morselli  would  fail  just  where  it  would  be  most  needed.  It 
would  simply  medicate  the  symptoms  without  curing  them.  For  the 
real  cure  we  must  begin  higher  up— namely,  in  Christianity. 

Christianity  deals  with  such  men  in  a  far  different  way.  It  has 
higher  principles  concerning  the  duty  of  man  both  to  himself  and  to 
society.  It  teaches  that  man  must  not  regard  his  eternal  destiny  as 
confined  to  this  world  alone.  It  reveals  unlimited  possibilities  in 
this  world  for  knowledge  and  growth,  and  gives  him  in  the  end  a 
sure  hope  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  Viewing  himself  in 
his  relations  to  mankind  in  this  light,  he  feels  bound  to  society  by 
the  strongest  ties;  and  yet  he  is  to  a  large  extent  independent  of* it 
where  reliance  on  it  might  lead  him  to  despair. 

Christianity,  then,  would  arrest  the  progress  of  suicide  not  merely 
therapeutically,  by  declaring  it  to  be  criminal,  which  is  certainly  a 
strong  preventive  in  itself,  but  also  prophylactically,  by  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  resignation  and  submission  to  the  will  of  a  Higher  Power. 
Without  being  able  to  give  anything  like  fifty  tables  of  statistics,  we 
venture  to  say  that  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  that 
of  the  large  number  of  suicides  the  very  smallest  proportion  is  made 
up  of  professing  Christians. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  even  if  the  book  is  not  wholly  reliable  as  a 
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book  of  reference,  even  if  its  fifty  tables  of  statistics  are  not  beyond 
dispate  as  being  the  production  of  a  biased  judgment,  it  cannot  but 
exert  an  influence  in  calling  forth  the  opposition  of  other  scientific 
men  in  books  which  will  be  reliable,  and  in  this  way  be  proyocative 
of  gpreat  good  as  ultimately  tending  toward  truth.  And  while  Suicids 
is  hardly  a  book  to  be  given  to  **  a  good  scholar,"  or  a  volume  which 
we  shoidd  recommend  for  a  drawing-room  table,  it  is  nevertheless 
earnest,  comprehensive  and  sincere,  and  will  tend  no  doubt  to  a  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  what  is  without  question  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant problem  of  social  science. 

Divorce  and  Dwore$  LegiilaUony  especially  in  the  United  States.. 
By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.     Second  Edition  revised.   (New  York:. 
Charles  Scribaer's  Sons.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  long  sustained  a  high  reputation  in 
ethical  investigation.  Social  and  political  organization,  in  its  various* 
forms,  has  seemed  to  attract  his  examination,  and,  bringing  to  his 
work  exceptional  endowments,  scholarly  patience  and  diversified 
learning,  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  authority  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  governmental  institutions.  The  subject  of  this 
book  naturally  falls  within  this  province,  and  the  result  of  his  labor 
is  valuable  and  instructive  both  as  a  r^sumd  of  the  literature  on  the 
topic  and  as  an  aid  to  a  general  effort  to  improve  the  divorce  laws 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  Woolsey  speaks  for  himself  not  only,  but  for  all  right-minded 
men,  when  he  deprecates  the  prevalent  laxity  in  our  legislatures  and 
courts  on  this  question,  so  vital  to  the  moral  health  of  the  nation. 
So  long  as  the  laws  of  the  dUSerent  States  are  so  discordant  it  is 
feared  that  thorough  reform  will  be  indefinitely  delayed.  The  first 
step  towards  a  better  sentiment  and  a  safer  practice  on  the  subject, 
so  far  as  the  civil  power  is  invoked  to  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  must 
be  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the  States  and  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  The  author  holds  and  advocates  the  Scriptural 
doctrine,  viz.,  'Hhat  legal  divorce  does  not,  in  the  view  of  God  and 
according  to  the  correct  rule  of  morals,  authorize  either  husband  or 
wife,  thua  separated,  to  marry  again,  with  a  single  exception — ^tbat 
when  the  divorce  occurs  on  account  of  a  sexual  crime,  the  innocent 
party  may  without  guilt  contract  a  second  marriage." 

The  Christian  bodies  of  the  coimtry  have  doubtless  exercised  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  more  intelligent  and  moral  elements, 
and  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  frightful 
Aggregate  of  anti-Scriptural  divorces  has  been  obtained  by  parties  who 
were  outside  of  the  instructions  of  the  Church.    Nevertheless,  the 
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fmct  that  there  tie  no  many  Who  htvt  no  hij^er  conception  of  marriage 
than  that  it  is  a  mere  civU  contract  and  diflsolvable  for  trivial  reasona 
by  either  party  or  by  mutual  conaenti  complicates  the  subject  and 
necessitates  uniform  judicial  decisions. 

The  argument  of  the  book  looks  to  a  return  of  the  civil  law  to  the 
standard  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  there  is  an  approximate  uni- 
formity of  view  in  the  different  churches,  he  thinks  there  should  be 
an  organiiation  and  solidification  of  the  Ohristian  element  of  the 
nation  to  efiEect  this  desirable  change  in  the  dvil  code.  Something 
in  this  direction  has  already  been  reached* 

We  quote  (page  278):  ''Christian  feeling  and  principle  have  long 
felt  this  growing  evil  of  divorce  to  be  one  full  of  menace  to  religion,, 
to  moraiity  and  to  the  family.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Chrifr* 
tian  churches  have  taken  it  up,  and  acted  against  it  either  in  separate 
or  united  nnvement.  In  1868  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Connec- 
ticut, and,  in  the  same  year,  the  triennial  Convention  of  the  whole 
P.  £.  Church,  discuned,  and  the  latter  passed,  the  following 
canon:  'No  minister  (of  this  Church)  knowingly,  after  due  inquiry,, 
shall  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  a  divorced  hus- 
band or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband  or  wife  has  been  put  away 
for  any  cause  arising  after  marriage.  But  this  canon  shall  not  be 
held  to  apply  to  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  aduU 
tery,  or  to  parties  once  divorced  and  seeking  to  be  united  again.' 

"Another  canon,  passed  several  years  afterward,  ordains  that  if 
any  minister  shall  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  person  desirous  of  being^ 
admitted  to  Baptism,  Confirmation  or  the  Communion,  has  been 
married  otherwise  than  as  Ood's  Word  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
allows,  he  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  bishop  for  his  judgment;  pro«> 
vided  that  the  Sacraments  shall  in  no  case  be  refused  to  a  penitent 
person  in  imminent  danger  of  death/' 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  mention  briefly  certain  movements 
which  have  tiJ^en  place  in  the  last  two  years  respecting  divorce.  In 
1879  a  conmiittee  of  ministers  and  laymen  was  appointed  by  the 
association  of  Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut  to  procure  a 
reform  in  the  divorce  laws,  and  power  was  given  them  to  co-operate 
with  committees  that  might  be  raised  by  other  Christian  bodies  within 
the  State.  These  responded,  including  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
small  change  was  effected  in  the  laws  in  that  year  at  their  suggestion. 
The  imited  committees  are  stiU  acting  together,  and  were  followed  in 
several  other  New  England  States  by  organizations  founded  for  the 
same  purpose.  More  lately,  in  1880,  a  general  league  waa  organized 
for  all  those  States  in  which  all  the  bodies  constituted  in  the  several 
States  were  represented.    If  success  meets  the  efforts  of  these  bodies 
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to  modify  the  laws,  Bome  compromises  will  be  necessarj.  Thus  the 
Romanist,  who  cannot  accept  divorce  absolute  even  for  adultery, 
would  need  a  provision  suiting  his  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  party 
calling  on  the  court  for  a  remedy  shall  have  the  option  to  choose 
whether  he  will  petition  for  divorce  or  only  for  separation,  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  And  perhaps  others  here  and  there  would  wish 
to  make  use  of  the  same  kind  of  remedy.  Such  option  is  given  in 
the  laws  of  Rhode  Island;  there,  as  we  have  seen,  separation  from  bed 
and  board  may  be  granted  for  any  cause  for  which  divorce  may  be 
granted,  and  for  such  others  as  may  seem  to  require  them. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  emphatic  notice  of  this  book  than  simply  to 
•copy  the  table  of  contents.  Dr.  Woolsey's  reputation  from  his  record 
of  work  will  beget  anticipations  that  make  comment  unnecessary. 
Chapter  1st.  ''Divorce  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.*' 
2d.  ''  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in  the  New  Testament.**  8d.  ''  Law  of 
Divorce  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  Christian  Church.**  4th. 
' '  Divorce,  and  Divorce  Laws  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation.**  5th. 
''Divorce,  and  Laws  of  Divorce  in  the  United  States.**  6  th.  "Duty 
of  the  Church  toward  Divorce.*'  "  Some  Hints  on  Divorce  Legisla- 
tion.'* 

The  book  closes  with  an  appendix  containing  matter  interesting  to 
the  student  who  looks  beyond  the  merely  practical  object  of  the 
author.  It  shows  clearly,  by  reference  to  the  changeful  laws  of 
divorce  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation,  that  all  relaxation  has  led 
to  an  increase  of  immorality  and  a  multiplication  of  divorces.  The 
only  hope  for  purity  in  life  and  for  a  sacred  regard  for  the  divinely 
instituted  family  relation  lies  in  an  adherence  to  the  divinely  pre- 
6cribed  law  of  marriage,  both  in  its  formation  and  perpetuation. 
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The  New  Tettament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  Text  revised  by 
Brooks  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D., 
professors  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Introduction  and  Appen- 
dix, by  the  Editors.    (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.) 

This  second  volume  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort*s  New  Testament 
<to  the  Greek  text  of  which  we  called  special  attention  in  the  Octo- 
ber number)  fully  meets  the  high  expectations  generally  formed  in 
regard  to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  their  labors.  The  Introduce 
tion,  of  which  the  present  volume  consists,  gives  a  succinct  account 
<1)  of  the  reasons  why  criticism  is  still  necessary  for  the  text  of  the 
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New  Testament;  (2)  of  what  the  editors  hold  to  be  the  trae  ground 
and  methods  of  criticism  generally;  (3)  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
documentary  history  of  the  New  Testament  which  appear  to  them  to 
supply  the  textual  critic  with  secure  guidance;  and  (4)  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  endeavored  to  embody  the  results  of  criticism 
in  the  present  text.  They  say,  in  this  connection : ' '  For  the  principles, 
arguments  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  Introduction  and  Appen- 
dix both  editors  are  alike  responsible.  It  was,  however,  for  Ysrious 
reasons  expedient  that  their  exposition  and  illustration  should  pro- 
ceed throughout  from  a  single  hand;  and  the  writing  of  this  volume 
and  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  text  has  devolved  on  Dr.  Hort." 

The  first  two  heads  above  noted,  viz.,  the  reasons  why  criticism  is 
still  necessary  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  anc^what  the  edi- 
tors hold  to  be  the  true  ground  and  methods  of  criticism,  occupy 
but  brief  space.  The  principal  labor  of  Dr.  Hort  is  to  show,  under 
the  third  head,  the  application  of  principles  of  criticism  to  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Over  200  pages  are  devoted  to  this,  and  full 
and  accurate  details  are  gone  into.  The  fourth  subdivision  gives  the 
nature  and  details  of  this  edition,  as  to  textual  notation,  orthography, 
typ<^raphical  accessories  in  the  way  of  punctuation,  divisions  of  text, 
accents,  etc.  The  Appendix  contains  full  notes  on  select  readings 
and  on  orthography,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

As  an  apparaiuB  eni4mu  this  volume  will  prove  profitable  to  every 
scholar  and  student  of  the  original  text.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
editors  to  justify  their  position  and  many  years*  labor  by  wnding 
forth  such  a  volume;  and  though  possibly  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  and  their  application  may  be  considered  as  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain and  satisfactory,  yet  every  one  will  admire  the  candor,  sound 
learning  and  profound  reverence  for  the  truth  of  Ood's  Word  dis- 
played by  the  editors.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  may  perhaps  rate 
the  OodesB  BinaUieiu  (Tischendorfs  famous  discovery)  too  highly, 
may  place  too  entire  reliance  upon  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  may  treat 
too  contemptuously  the  views  of  men  like  Dean  Burgon  (who  put 
much  faith  in  the  conjectural  and  subjective  method  of  criticism, 
and  the  evidence  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers) ;  still  it  is 
probable  that  the  mode  adopted  by  the  learned  professors  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  They  modestly  say,  at  the  close  of  their  Introduction : 
-**  Others  assuredly  in  due  time  will  prosecute  the  task  with  better 
resources  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  amend  the  faults  and  defects 
of  our  processes  and  results.  To  be  faithful  to  such  light  as  could 
be  enjoyed  in  our  own  day  was  the  utmost  that  we  could  desire. 
How  far  we  have  fallen  short  of  this  standard  we  are  well  aware;  yet 
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we  are  bold  to  say  that  none  of  the  ahortconungs  are  due  to  lack  of 
anziotiB  and  watchful  sincerity /'  Lest  any  one  should  be  led  to 
think  incorrectly  as  to  this  matter  of  various  readings  and  doubtful 
passages  in  the  text,  the  editors  are  careful  to  state  distinctly  that, 
setting  aside  mere  differences  of  orthography,  '*  the  words  still  sub- 
ject to  doubt  only  make  up  about  one  Hxtieth  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament/* 

It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  privilege  to  commend  these  results  of 
twenty-five  years'  labor  to  the  careful  study  of  our  readers,  both 
clerg3rmen  and  laymen. 

The  Holy  BSde;  with  an  Explanatory  and  Oritiodl  Commentary,  By 
Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Cook,  M.  A.  New  Testament,  YoL  IV.  Hebrews — The  Revelation  of 
B.  John.     (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

This  volume  concludes  **The  Speaker's  Commentary."  Eighteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  ten  since  the 
publication  commenced.  In  the  notice  of  Vol.  UL,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Rbyibw,  an  account  is  given  of  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  work,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

The  volume  before  us  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  contains  He- 
brews, by  William  Kay,  DJ).,  with  a  very  full  investigation  of  the 
vexed  question  of  authorship,  which  is  decided  in  favor  of  S.  Paul. 
The  notea  appended  to  the  chapters  are  numerous  and  usef  uL  The 
Epistle  of  S.  James,  by  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester;, 
with  an  excursus  on  the  alleged  '*  conflict"  between  S.  James  and 
S.  Paul.  I.  Peter,  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  H.  Peter, 
by  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  I.,  H.  and 
in.  Epistles  of  S.  John,  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  very  in* 
teresting  and  learned  introduction  on  the  canonicity  of  the  first 
Epistle  .and  its  bearing  upon  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  also 
a  very  full  and  valuable  additional  note  on  the  ''Water  and  the 
Blood,"  L  John  v.  6,  to  which  we.  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
8.  Jttde,  by  Dr.  Lurnby.  The  Revelation  of  8.  John,  by  William 
Lee,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  Thia 
last  is  the  fullest  of  any  of  the  commentaries,  quite  half  of  the  vol- 
ume being  devoted  to  it.  A  departure  from  the  general  rule  laid 
down  for  the  whole  work  haa  been  the  cause  of  this.  The  writer  haa- 
been  allowed  to  present  not  only  bia  own  conclusions,  but  also  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  syatema  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  chief 
ancient  and  modem  expositora.  We  agree  with  the  editor  that  in 
this  case  the  reader  will  welcome  the  change.  In  many  respects  we 
regard  thia  last  volume  aa  the  moat  valuable  of  the  aeries.  We  repeat 
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what  we  have  before  aaid,  that  we  cordially  advise  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  family  commentary  to  procure  this  one,  now  so  happily 
completed. 

The  Cambridge  BiMe  far  SehooU.  The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  with 
Maps,  Notes  and  Introduction;  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  with 
the  same.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A.  (New  York  and 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.) 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  called  attention  to  the  series  here  named, 
and  gave  to  it  the  due  meed  of  praise  for  the  volumes  thus  far  issued. 
We  are  glad  to  include  Mr.  Eirkpatrick^s  contributions  to  this  series, 
as  being  fully  equal  to  other  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  and  as 
really  excellent  and  valuable  for  the  purposes  sought  to  be  gained  by 
*'The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools."  Each  volume  has  a  carefully 
prepared  historical  and  critical  introduction,  and  the  text  is  enriched 
with  ample  notes,  clear  and  to  the  point,  following  which  is  an  Ap- 
pendix of  additional  notes.  Mr.  Eirkpatrick's  discussion  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (so  called,  though  plainly  the 
prophet  could  not  have  written  about  what  took  place  after  his 
death)  and  his  analysis  of  the  chronology  and  the  life  and  eventful 
career  of  Eling  David  are  clear,  full  and  satisfactory.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  readers  will  find  instruction  and  spiritual  profit  in  con- 
sulting and  using  these  books. 

The  OrUwdox  Theology  of  To^Day.'  By  Newman  Smyth.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

This  is  a  really  delightful  book.  Its  style  is  clear,  spirited 
and  decidedly  pleasant  reading,  independently  of  its  subject-mat- 
ter: and  this  last  is  the  best  part  of  it.  If  anybody  wishes  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  iceberg  of  old  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism  is 
melting  away  in  the  warm  gulf-stream  of  Catholic  Teleology,  let 
him  read  Newman  Smyth  and  be  thankfuL  We  could  give  page 
after  page  of  telling  extracts — all  so  good  that  we  should  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  or  when  to  leave  off.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  only  attractive  point  is  the  weakening  of  the 
old  Calvinism.  This  would  be  of  little  satisfaction  if — as  in  the  vol- 
ume of  ''Scotch  Sermons" — the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  dis- 
appeared along  with  it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  we 
shall  presently  show. 

First,  as  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  Presbyterian  ''  standards," 
so  called.  Mr.  Qmyth  stands  up  for  *' orthodoxy" — but  it  is  more 
like  the  true  orthodoxy  of  the  Catholic  Creeds  than  like  the  Presby- 
terian orthodoxy  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  conscious  of  the  change 
— very  conscious  of  it.    He  is  sensible  of  the  process  by  which  he 
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and  jthers  are  coming  to  understand  the  larger  theology,  and  some- 
times talks  as  if  this  were  something  new  being  evolved  out  of  the 
old,  instead  of  being  exactly  that  old  thing  itself.  But  his  sense  of 
the  hutoric  eonneeUcm  shows  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  He  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  real  orthodoxy  and  the  old  Presbyterian 
variety,  which  latter  he  calls  ^^ orthodoxiamy''^  by  way  of  distinction: 

'*  By  orthodoxy  I  would  mean  the  continuous  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles ;  and  the  orthodox 
habit  or  temper  of  mind  I  would  consider  to  be  simply  fidelity  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  throughout  Christian  history, 
as  the  things  of  Christ  have  been  witnessed  to  the  Church  in  its  great 
Confessions,  and  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  still  opening  their 
meanings,  under  new  providential  lights,  in  the  enlarging  thought 
of  the  Christian  world.  Orthodoxism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  dog- 
matic stagnation  and  ecclesiastical  abuse  of  orthodoxy.  Orthodoxism 
is  an  orthodoxy  which  has  ceased  to  grow — a  dried  and  brittle  ortho- 
doxy. Orthodoxism  offers  a  crust  of  dogma  kept  over  from  another 
century;  it  fails  to  receive  the  daily  bread  for  which  we  are  taught 
this  day  to  pray.  It  has  been  my  desire,  therefore,  throughout  these 
discourses,  to  represent,  so  truthfully  as  I  may,  the  orthodox  spirit 
and  belief, — only,  not  the  orthodoxy  of  yesterday,  but  of  to-day." 

Again  he  speaks  of  his  ''growing  conviction  of  our  need  of  a  re- 
vised theology,  suited  to  our  scientific  environment,  and  fitted  to 
survive  in  modem  thought.  .  .* .  Thedesirabilityof  a  re-statement  of 
the  standards,  particularly  of  my  own,  the  Presbyterian  Church.''  As 
to  the  *'  Westminster  Confession,*'  he  openly  declares  that ''  it  does  not 
stand  as  a  prison-house  in  which  any  of  us  are  shut  up."  He  admits 
that  "its  language  is  moss-grown  and  its  philosophy  antiquated." 
More  than  this,  he  says :  *'  Our  CoitfMnan  of  Faith  is  under  revision  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  under  revision  in  every  intelligent  sermon,  in 
every  thoughtful  Presbyterian  pulpit.  It  is  under  revision  in  every 
live  Presbyterian  seminary  and  in  every  good  Presbyterian  paper. 
Moreover,  within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  the  Westminster 
Confession  has  been  factually  revised— revised  in  fact,  if  not  in  form." 
In  this  last  statement  he  refers  to  "  the  admission  of  the  New  England, 
or  New  School,  theology  into  full  recognition  in  the  re-united  Presby- 
terian Church."  In  another  place  he  asks:  "Has  any  member  of 
this  church,  as  a  condition.of  admission  to  its  fellowship,  ever  been 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession?"  And  as  to  the 
changes  now  going  on,  he  says:  <*  Christianity  has  phown  wonderful 
power  in  breaking  up  its  own  crusts.  They  are  breaking  up  now. 
The  ice  is  going  out." 
We  could  quote  much  more  of  the  same  sort :  but  we  must  turn  to 
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the  other,  and  better,  side.  Immediately  after  telling  U8  that  '^the 
ice  is  going  out,*' he  goes  onto  say:  '*The  primal  Chrittian  faiths 
sre  not  departing;  never  fear  that  M^y  shall  be  swept  awayl"  His 
grasp  of  the  hutorieal  principle  is  clear  and  strong.  He  says :  ^'The 
whole  history  of  the  Church  %eem8  to  show  that  the  flow  uid  power 
of  a  progressive  Christianity  has  kept  within  certain  gemeral  UmiU  •/ 
hditf;  and  that,  too  far  beyond  those  limits,  both  churches  and  in- 
dividuals lose  the  deep,  strong  current  of  the  divine  influence  in 
human  history.  The  repeated  failures  of  attempts  to  build  churches 
upon  a  bssis  of  pure  individualism,  and  the  incontestable  fact  that 
Christianity  has  made  steady  progress  along  the  lines  of  certain  com- 
mon beliefs  and  historical  confessions,  are  reasons  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  prevent  us  from  dismissing  these  creeds  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
as  though  we  had  only  to  bow  them  out  in  order  to  bow  the  world 
into  the  Church.**  And  again  he  says:  "Experience  proves  that 
when  a  mind  is  brought  into  vital  contact  with  hiderical  Cliristianity, 
with  the  fad  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  mind  at  once,  and  as 
though  a  new  and  divine  energy  had  touched  it,  expands  and  rises 
to  enlarged  and  purified  conceptions  of  God«'*  It  only  remains  that 
this  application  of  the  historical  principle  should  be  made  as  fully  and 
fearlessly  to  the  question  of  Orders  as  to  that  of  doctrine,  and  Mr. 
Smyth  would  be  with  us.  He  has  already  gotten  so  far  on  his  road 
to  true  Catholicity  that  he  recognizes  the  existence  and  the  uses  of 
the  Intermediate  State;  he  believes  that  our  Lord  preached  to  "the 
spirits  in  prison;*'  and  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  "prayer  for  the 
departed'*  should  be  made,  both  privately  and  in  public  worship. 
He  reads  the  works  of  Churchmen  like  Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon  Luck- 
ock, — and  digests  them.  The  more  Presbyterians  of  this  sort,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  "  the  Church  of  the  Future." 

The  Oreed  and  Modem  Th&ught,  By  the  Bev.  B.  Franklin,  D.D. 
(Sew  York:  E.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.) 

This  work  is  of  singular  value  in  two  different  directions.  The 
first  is  its  mastery  of,  and  familiarity  with,  all  those  schools  of 
modem  thought  which  are  commonly  reckoned  as  being  the  least  in 
harmony  with  old-fashioned  orthodox  Christianity.  In  this  Dr. 
Franklin — like  Dr.  Liddon  and  so  many  others  of  our  foremost  Church 
thinkers — shows  a  total  absence  of  alarm,  as  if  any  real  advance  or 
progress  of  true  thought  eduld  be  of  any  injury  to  the  essence  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  Darwin,  l^dhll,  Huxley,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  avoided 
like  so  much  deadly  poison,  these  true-hearted  and  courageous  cham- 
pions of  the  Old  Faith  meet  fearlessly  every  opponent,  however  for- 
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inidable  he  may  appear;  and  by  a  close  examination  of  his  modes  of 
thought,  and  of  any  truth  which  his  works  may  embody,  it  is  soon 
demonstrated  that  even  the  apparent  enemy  only  furnishes  fresh  de- 
fenses for  the  grand  old  truths  which  it  was  tuppo^ad  that  he  had  over- 
thrown.  There  is  nothing — ^poaitLTely*1u>thing — ^in  the  whole  range 
of  modem  scientific  discovery  which  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  second  point  in  which  Dr.  Franklin's  work  is  remarkable  is 
his  demonstration  of  the  close  logical  method  by  which  the  Creed  is 
unfolded,  article  by  article,  so  as  to  make  it  a  really  living  and  organic 
whole.  Ia'  this  part  of  his  work  as  well  as  the  other.  Dr.  Franklin^s 
handling  of  his  great  aubject  is  really  masterly. 

The  only  drawback  we  have  found  in  the  perusal  of  this  valuable 
book  is  in  the  condensation  of  the  style,  which  is  now  and  then  carried 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  very  close  attention  from  the  reader  to 
avoid  some  obscurity  of  effect    The  blemish,  however,  is  very  slight. 

We  commend  a  study  of  this  volume  to  all  those  who  iMnh  that 
their  early  faith  has  been  impaired  by  reading  Herbert  Spencer,  Hux- 
ley, or  a&y  of  the  rest  of  the  lengthening  list.  In  most  cases  this  is 
merely  a  surface  impression,  which  further  thought  and  study  will 
dispel.  Maturer  examination  will  show  that  what  is  good  and  true  in 
them  ii  not  contrary  to  the  Catholic  f sith ;  and  that  what  in  them 
Memned  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  Catholic  faith  is  merely  assump- 
tion, or  hypothesis,  or  mistake,  or  pure  imagination.  And  every  one 
making  the  examination  in  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit  will 
be  thankful  to*find  so  stanch  and  true  a  guide  as  Dr.  Franklin. 

Ths  Beodation  of  the  Bum  Lord.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
D.C.L.    (New  York  and  London:  Macmillan&  Co.) 

This  book  the  author  designed  as  a  supplement  to  "  The  Gospel  of 
the  Resurrection,*'  and  it  admirably  meets  all  the  requisites  of  a  sequel. 
It  formulates  facts  and  truths  and  thus  completes  the  subject 
Although  it  does  not  profess,  primarily,  to  deal  with  the  proofs  of 
the  Resurrection,  yet  it  is  strong  in  confirmatory  and  cumulative  evi- 
dence arising,  incidentally,  in  the  development  of  his  treatment. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  progressive  character  of  **  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Risen  Lord.''  The  successive  appearances  are  described 
and  specifically  characterized  as  new  revelations  of  His  person,  charac- 
ter, and  purposes,  growing  out  of  the  new  relations  between  Himself 
and  His  friends.  Thus  while  He  proved  Himself  to  be  the  same  Christ 
and  Master  whom  they  had  loved  and  followed,  who  had  been  cruci- 
fied and  buried — ^who  had  triumphantly  risen  from  the  grave  and  had 
made  Himself  known  first  to  Mary —yet  increasingly,  until  His  final 
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ascension,  were  Hifl  exalted  dignity  and  mysterious  glorification  re- 
vealed. 

While  the  bads  of  the  book  is  a  lecord  of  simple  facts,  the  argu- 
ment is  cumalative  and  grows  oat  of  the  varying  character  of  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ  The  analogue  is  skillfully 
traced  in  the  individual  religious  life — as  through  **  love/'  '^  thought/' 
'*  active  work"  or  '*  patient  waiting/'  faith  in  the  Risen  Saviour  is 
perfected. 

The  thoughtful  reading  ot  the  book  will  prove  helpful  in  exalting 
and  enlarging  conceptions  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  will  awaken  a 
more  trustful  and  loving  faith  in  His  work.  Thus  while  the  views  of 
the  disciple  will  be  clarified,  touching  the  action  of  Christ  in  the  in- 
terval between  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  his  affection  will  be 
more  fully  evoked  and  more  steadily  centered  on  Him  as  hia  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

We  will  not  attempt  a  r^umd  of  contents,  trusting  that  the  fore- 
going brief  statement  of  its  method  wiH  sufficiently  indicate  its  staple 
of  thought.  To  say  that  it  is  reverent,  scriptural  and  scholarly  in 
its  handling  would  be  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the  author's  reputa- 
tion has  long  been  established  by  his  character  and  work. 

Ths  Beddl  LeOtire  for  1881—7^  World'i  WUns8$  to  Jmu  Ohriit: 
The  Power  of  UhrUtianU/y  in  developing  Modem  OwUuation.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.D.     (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

The  Bedell  Foundation  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  lecture 
or  lectures  in  the  Institutions  at  Ckimbier  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  or  the  **  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion." 
The  Bishop  was  honored  by  selection  as  first  lecturer  (as  in  the  Pad- 
dock Foundation),  and  gave  the  two,  here  presented  to  the  public  in 
a  dress  of  clear  type  and  tasteful  binding.  They  were  read  on  Foun- 
ders' Day,  Nov.  1,  1881»  aecompanied  by  other  services  appropriate 
to  All-Saints'  Day. 

The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  preparatory  pro- 
ceases  of  history  for  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  certain  start- 
ing points  admitted -viz.,  (1)  ^Hhat  in  the  civilized  world,  every- 
where, we  find  some  form  of  Christianity,  and,  whatever  the  form  may 
be,  it  rests  for  its  authentication  and  its  motive  power,  nay,  for  its 
life  and  being,  on  one  person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth;"  (2)  **that  at  a 
certain  definite  period  in  the  wwid's  history  there  lived  in  Palestine 
one  who  was  known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  He  was  the  author 
of  that  faith  and  the  founder  of  that  Church  which  are  embraced  in 
the  general  term  of  Christianity;"  (8)  'Hhat  at  the  time  when  He 
whom  we  call  our  Lord  was  to  be  bom  men  were  everywhere  yearn- 
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ing  and  hoping  for  a  better  day  than  the  world  had  seen,  ** — with  these 
facts  assumed  he  develops  a  conclusiye  argument,  by  way  of  testi- 
mony, from  the  history,  more  particularly,  of  the  GrsBCO-Macedonian 
Empire,  of  Greece  with  her  commerce,  colonization  and  culture,  and 
Rome  with  her  conquests,  her  roads  and  her  laws.  The  argument 
is  that  ''the  deeply  rooted  instinct  of  humanity  for  union"  waa 
answered  when  the  ''iron  Roman  law"  bound  the  nations  into  one. 
But  this  unification  did  not  terminate  in  the  mere  politico-historical 
fact,  but  was  providentially  employed  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  dis- 
semination and  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  second  lecture  shows  how,  under  the  guidance  of  Gk>d,  ma 
had  ^'builded  better  than  they  knew,"  and  also  that  the  religion  oa. 
Christ  is  the  only  om  that  met  the  conditions  presented  at  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  or  that  could  accomplish  for  the  race  that  for  which 
the  ' '  previous  history  had  been  the  unconscious  preparation. "  Again 
he  shows  that  our  present  civilization,  "  with  its  great  attainmenta 
in  science  and  in  the  industrial  arts,"  owes  its  origin,  its  progresa 
and  its  perpetuation  to  Christianity.  But  higher  than  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  language  or  letters  is  the  "moral  education  of  nations, **^ 
and  in  that  emphatically  lies  the  power  of  Christianity. 

We  have  given  a  very  inadequate  sketch  of  these  two  admirable 
lectures,  but  sufficieni  we  trust,  to  awaken  a  desire  to  possess  them. 
The  Bishop  only  confirms  and  enlarges  the  reputation  he  had  already 
earned  by  such  scholarly  work.  Buch  a  short,  pithy  and  direct  presen- 
tation of  one  phase  or  branch  of  the  general  argument  on  "  tAd  tvi- 
<20ne«9".will  often  accomplish  more  than  tomes  of  labored  learning. 

Ths  Neut  Man  and  the  Eternal  Life,  Notes  on  the  reiterated  Amens 
of  the  Son  of  God.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  (New  York :  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.) 

This  author  has  been  long  before  the  relif^ous  public.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  he  ventured  upon  book-making,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals has  renewed  the  risk  and  toil  from  then  until  now.  The  last, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  has  special  characteristics  of  defects  and  ex- 
cellencies. He  is  a  man  who  showis  the  results  of  patient  Biblical 
research  in  creditable  scholarly  attainments;  and  in  the  treatment  of 
his  theme  always  imparts  much  useful  knowledge,  but  he  lacks  defi- 
niteness  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression.  This  may  arise 
somewhat  from  his  habit  of  interweaving  his  composition  with  Bible 
phraseology,  which,  also,  sometimes  imparts  a  quaintness  to  his  style 
that,  of  itself,  detracts  from  its  force. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  that  is  both  striking  and  edifying  as  he 
presents  "The  New  Man"  in  successive  stages  of  character  and  rela- 
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HcfDA.  The  introduction  treats  of  *'The  Amen**  and  ''The  Disciple 
which  testifieth.**  The  following  twelve  chapters  he  devotes  to  his 
special  theme, ''  The  New  Man :"  his  EamSy  Sirthy  Law^  Meat,  Liberty, 
JHeine  Nature,  Sermee,  Saerifiee,  HmiMaUon,  GUryand  Power,  Borrow 
and  Joy  J  and  Pimfeolimg.  The  concluding  chapter  naturally  completes 
the  climax  on  ''The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal  Life.** 

While  there  is  no  spedal  force  of  thought  or  new  insight  displayed 
in  the  book,  yet  it  b^ts  a  familiarity  with  Bible  instruction  touch- 
ing a  cardinal  religious  truth  and  an  essential  item  in  the  religious 
experience  that  is  comforting  and  a  source  of  power  in  life.  The 
resources,  duties  and  privileges  of  the  growing  Christian  man  are, 
directly  and  indirectly,  well  brought  out  by  his  method  of  treatment. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  can  say  that  the  book  is  good  and  will  da 
good. 

Lofnde  of  tke  BStiU.  A  Geographical  and  Topographical  Description 
of  Palestine.  With  letters  of  travel  in  Egypt,  Syria,  AMa-Minor 
and  Oreece,  by  J.  W.  McOarvey,  Professor  of  Sacred  History  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  ft  Co.) 

The  literature  of  exploration  is  rapidly  becoming  voluminous.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  archsBological  dis* 
coveries  must  either  turn  specialist  or  forego  much  in  other  depart- 
ments of  learning.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  one  proximate 
relief  to  this  necessity.  The  latest  traveler,  if  he  possess  the  re- 
quisites for  his  work,  viz.,  scholarly  preparation,  quenchless  enthu- 
siasm and  unalloyed  honesty  in  his  search  for  truth  and  fact,  when 
he  puts  the  results  of  his  own  investigation  into  book-form,  always 
brings  to  light  what  has  been  accomplished  by  his  predecessors, 
thereby  simplifying  his  own  task  and  qualifying  his  reader  for  an 
intelligent  judgment  upon  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  gained. 

This  is  the  precise  relation  of  our  author  to  the  work  he  assumed 
and  to  its  record  as  it  lies  before  us.  He  was  familiar  with  all  that 
had  been  attained  from  Dr.  Robinson  to  Merrill  of  "  The  East  of  the 
Jordan'*  researches.  W.  P.  Lynch,  of  the  American  Navy,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Barclay,  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  Dr.  William  Thomson,  mission- 
ary in  Sidon  and  Beirut,  had  each  contributed  the  results  of  speciaf 
exploration  to  the  general  fund.  Again,  there  had  been  numerous 
books  published  since  1858,  when  "The  Land  and  the  Book'*  was 
issued,  but  no  material  addition,  however,  had  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  until  the  work  of  the  "  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  of  Great  Britain"  was  inaugurated.  Captains  Anderson, 
Wilson  and  Warren,  and  Lieutenant  Conder  with  competent  assistanta 
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were  employed  by  this  organization,  and  the  results  of  their  labors 
have  been  published  in  various  forms  from  time  to  time. 

Prof.  McGarvey  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work  by  way  of 
attained  knowledge,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  has  shown  a  trained 
judgment,  scholarly  caution  and  a  frank  acceptance  of  trustworthy 
evidence  even  where  it  disturbed  cherished  opinions.  He  is  an 
alert  observer, 'a  skillful  generalizer,  and  a  clear  writer,  and  hence  has 
given  us  a  book  interesting  and  profitable  as  an  increment  to  former 
knowledge. 

The  general  divisions  are:  Part  1st.  The  Geography  of  Palestine. 
2d.  The  Topography  of  Palestine.  8d.  Letters  of  Travel.  The 
material  of  the  first  two  parts  is  quite  unlike  that  of  most  tourists 
which  usually  has  assumed  an  easy  and  picturesque  form  in  which, 
not  unfrequently,  there  has  been  too  much  of  the  mere  thrill  and 
color  of  travel.  The  description  of  peoples,  of  customs,  of  ancient  sites, 
buildings,  etc.,  bears  the  impress  of  verisimilitude,  and  is  presented 
in  the  shape  of  continuous  composition.  In  fact,  even  the  Letters  of 
the  8d  Part  are  free  from  the  monotony  of  the  usual  diary,  and 
while  more  elastic  in  style  than  the  other  portions  of  the  book  show 
equal  accuracy  of  observation  and  cultivated  skill  in  structure. 

Notable  scenes,  places  and  buildings  are  well  illustrated,  while  the 
printing  is  clear  and  the  binding  sightly.  We  conunend  the  book 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ''Lands  of  the  Bible.'* 

SuppUeium  Sternum — The  Hereafter  of  Sin:  What  it  will  be. 
With  answers  to  certain  questions  and  objections.  By  Bev.  John 
W.  Haley,  M.A.     (Andover:  Warren  P.  Draper.) 

This  is  a  timely  production,  and  well  adapted  to  one  class  of 
doubters.  When  skepticism  has  so  smitten  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  a  man  that  he  yields  to  a  cherished  bondage,  neither  the 
logic  of  reason  nor  inspiration  can  release  him.  This  argument  is 
designed  for  those  who,  while  in  darkness,  wish  to  come  to  the  light. 
It  is  supplementary  to  the  Bible  or  textual  argument  for  the  eternity 
of  punishment.  It  is  strictly  logical  and  philosophical,  and  is  con- 
ducted with  candor,  skill  and  force.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  ''Future  Punishment,"  deducible  from  the 
Scriptures,  accords  with  sound  philosophy,  and  this  he  does,  in  large 
measure,  by  psychological  analysis.  The  mental  and  moral  constitu* 
tion  of  nuin,  as  exhibited  in  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  is  made 
to  testify  in  favor  of  such  punishment  as  a  necessary  factor  in  CKkL^s 
government. 

Part  I — "Future  Retribution.  Demand  for  and  nature  of  it"— is 
an  exhaustive  and  powerful  cumulative  argument  based  upon  a  dis- 
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flection  of  man^s  moral  conscioasness.  Especially  ia  the  section  show- 
ing the  ''self -perpetuating  tendency  of  moral  character'*  pertinent 
and  strong. 

Part  n  is  deyoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  and  objec- 
tions. These  are  frankly  put  and  skilfully  met.  We  know  of  no 
book  of  so  snuJl  a  compass  in  which  there  is  so  much  condensed 
argument  aiid  successful  refutation  on  the  subject  of  ''  Future  Pun- 
ishment." There  is  material  enough  to  be  amplified  into  a  work  of 
much  more  formidable  size.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
•ezoeptional  combination  of  brevity  and  effectireness. 

Eeoe  8pvrUu»:  A  Statement  of  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Jesus  as 
the  Law  of  Life.     (Boston :  George  H.  Ellis.) 

Not  unlike  "Ecce  Homo''  in  general  tone,  though  rather  seeking 
to  exalt  the  Spirit  than  the  humanity  of  Christ,  this  book  goes  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  age  in  its  grasp  of  spiritual  religion.  It  is  a  series 
•of  essays  upon  ''  the  spiritual  principle  of  Jesus  as  the  law  of  life," 
and  is  evidently  the  first-fruits  of  a  singularly  well-balanced  and  in- 
tuitional writer.  The  thought  is  uncommonly  searching  and  sug- 
gestiye.  The  author  is  a  young  Unitarian  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Hayward,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1874,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  Massachusetts.  This  is 
his  first  venture  in  theological  literature,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
-expression  of  the  present  religious  thought  of  those  who  are  **not 
wholly  without  hope  of  a  possible  meeting-ground  between  faith  and 
fact,"  and  who  constitute  a  ^*  large  proportion  of  the  earnest  think- 
ing people  to-day  all  over  the  world."  For  this  growing  and  impor- 
tunate class  ''Ecce  Spiritus"  has  been'written.  It  is  the  word  of  one 
who  is  himself  almost  unattached  in  his  relations  to  formal  Christian- 
ity for  those  who,  though  deeply  derious,  are  feeling  about  for  a  new 
expression  of  Christian  truth,  and  are  waiting  to  become  members  of 
the  '^  Church  of  the  Future."  In  this  view  the  book  has  great  im- 
portance. Like  "Ecce  Homo"  and  the  '*Data  of  Ethics"  and  the 
latest  words  of  Dr.  Martineau,  it  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  new 
«thical  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  is  largely  concerned  with  what 
Jesus  has  taught  on  this  subject.  Such  volumes  are  always  rather 
symptomatic  than  constructive,  but  they  are  none  the  less  helpful  in 
their  generally  constructive  character.  The  author  of  **Ecce  Spi- 
ritus" finds  in  Jesus  little  more  than  the  perfect  teacher  of  ethics. 
He  rejects  the  idea  that  the  Cross  had  anything  to  do  with  the  resto- 
ration  of  men  to  God.  He  has  a  limited  conception  of  institutional 
as  distinguished  from  ethical  religion.  And  yet  few  recent  writers 
have  shown  a  better  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  religious  advance- 
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ment  in  our  time ;  few  have  more  delicately  indicated  how  closely 
Jesus  is  identified  with  the  Son  of  God  without  expressly  stating  it; 
few  have  touched  with  a  more  accurate  pen  the  deepest  meaning  of 
the  Incarnation;  few  have  come  so  near  expressing  the  divinely 
human  meaning  of  Christ's  death  on  the  Gross,  and  few  have  better 
expressed  the  need  of  just  that  conception  of  race-relation  to  God 
which  the  Church  has  been  placed  in  the  world  to  maintain.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  book  is  its  interpretation  of  the  ethical 
spirit  of  our  own  time.  The  author  understands  the  under-currenta 
of  philosophical  necessity,  though  making  no  parade  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  his  construction  writing  is  chiefly  directed  to  showing 
what  the  new  sendee  of  the  Church  to  humanity  ought  to  be.  Far 
as  this  writer  is  from  expressing  Church  principles,  his  helpful  sug* 
gestions  are  in  the  line  of  the  very  work  the  Church  is  setting  itself 
to  do.  A  few  sentences  will  indicate  both  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  his  insight  into  the  times  that  are  and  are  yet  to  be:  *'There  is  a 
sense  in  which  men  are  growing  apart,  in  which  indiTiduality  la 
taking  the  place  of  the  old-time  dependence  of  one  upon  another. 
The  race  is  stronger,  more  self -centered  than  formerly;  and  the  ele- 
ment in  social  life  which  deified  the  pattern  in  men  has  given  place 
to  that  of  independent  personality.  And  yet  in  many  ways,  and  on 
the  whole,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction."  *'  To 
combine,  to  concentrate,  to  simplify  is  the  desideratum  of  an  age  in 
which  life  has  become  complex.  Race  existence  first  tends  to  spread 
itself;  then  there  comes  the  need  of  a  closer  union."  ^' A  Church 
is  coming,  independent  of  state  or  artificial  process,  out  of  this  very 
community  of  life  and  interest,  which  will  more  nearly  realize  that 
simple  social  life  in  things  religious  which  Jesus  created  and  sanc- 
tioned." *^  There  will  be  more  rather  than  less  religious  association 
in  the  future,  when  the  greatest  spiritual  good  of  the  greatest  number 
shall  be  the  motto  of  the  true  Church  of  Gk>d  and  man,  in  which  sign 
and  symbol  shall  in  nowise  shut  the  soul  from  either  the  perception 
or  the  realization  of  truth.  This  cannot  come  until  the  sacrednesa 
and  power  of  the  Church  have  been  accepted  from  a  new  standpoint 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Not  until  it  is  regarded  for  more  than  ita 
archflBological  interest  as  a  mere  link  with  the  past  and  that  which 
preserves  the  sacred,  will  it  come  to  its  full  dignity  and  usefulness." 
''So  long  as  Ufe  lasts,  the  various  means  of  inspiration  and  impres- 
siveness  which  a  true  Church  of  God  can  bring  to  bear  will  have  an 
important  part  to  play.  But  the  Church  must  be  careful  to  recognize 
and  meet  the  need.  It  must  be  honest,  manly,  simple,  sincere,  with 
the  manliness  and  simplicity  of  Jesus.  With  the  gravest  of  respon- 
sibilities, it  must  be  true  to  the  highest,  and  yet  true  in  all  practical 
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and  helpful  ways.  The  Church  can  no  longer  hope  to  stand  in  the 
strength  of  its  impregnable  doctrine,  but  in  its  own  liying  desirable- 
ness, in  the  claim  that  is  recognized  by  every  touched  and  satisfied 
consciousness.*' 

These  passages  are  an  eyidenoe  of  the  positive  yet  somewhat  free 
statements  of  the  author.  They  are  quoted  to  show  that  he  is  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  present  object  and  purpose  of  the  American 
Church,  and  that  his  book  is  worth  a  careful  reading  by  all  who  study 
the  tendencies  of  the  times.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  what  he 
has  not  said,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  ''£cce  Spiritus" 
is  that,  with  the  author's  antecedents,  he  has  said  what  he  has. 

The  B&U—A  Sdsntiflc  Bnelatum.  By  Rev.  C.  C.  Adams,  S.T.D. 
(New  York:  James  Pott.) 

In  the  controversy  raging  between  the  pseudo-advocates  of  science 
and  religion  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  proclaim  a  truce.  Thereby 
the  attitude  of  the  parties  may  be  more  distinctly  ascertained,  and  the 
loss  or  gain  of  each  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.  This  book  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  observer,  whose  sympathies  and  con- 
clusions are  out  &faeoordanee  with  both  parties  in  the  contest.  It  is 
an  original  and  unique  production,  and  demands  consideration  from 
both  scientists  and  theologians. 

The  author  regards  Creation  and  the  Bible  as  the  joint  source  of 
science,  and  hence  has  no  fears  of  legitimate  investigation,  and  dep- 
recates the  idea  of  irreconcilable  conclusions  where  exegesis  and 
analysis  have  been  rational  and  true.  The  theory  of  evolution  is 
shown  to  be  neither  philosophical  nor  consistent  with  the  induction 
of  facts  in  any  department  of  investigation,  while  the  Bible-record  of 
creation  is  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  developments  of  science; 
and  again  the  now  established  '<  fundamental  laws  of  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  of  geology  and  biology,"  explain  the  work  of  creation  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

Therefore  theology  and  science  are  intimately  related,  the  one  illus- 
trative and  confirmatory  of  the  other,  and  scientists  and  theologians 
should  be  co-workers.  When  reason,  experiment  and  induction  of 
facts  join  with  faith  and  experience  in  harmony  of  aspiration,  the 
correspondence  of  physical  with  spiritual  laws  will  be  seen,  and  their 
common  origin  will  be  recognized.  This  is  the  fundamental  and 
formative  idea  of  the  book,  viz.,  that  '*  creation  is  the  incipient  stage 
of  God's  greater  work  of  redemption." 

One  feature  of  the  book  will  attract  attention  and  provoke  criti- 
cism. It  advocates  a  '<  sudden  and  recent"  creation  in  opposition  to 
the  age  theory  of  gradual  preparation  and  development.     His  argu- 
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ment  is  based  on  the  fact  that ''  from  the  latest  scientific  investiga- 
tions it  is  evident  that  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  were  simul- 
taneously created,'^  and  ''  moreover  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  bow 
the  worlds  and  systems  could  have  been  framed  together  and  held 
together  as  they  now  are,  by  their  reciprocal  laws,  in  any  other  way 
than  simultaneously.^ 

From  Chapter  IX.  to  the  close,  the  book  increases  in  interest  by 
reason  of  its  more  distinct  theological  relations.  The  ''  Incarnation,*' 
*^  Christ's  Messianic  Kingdom,"  *'  Christ's  Ministry  on  Earth,"  **  The 
Reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  '*  Creation  finished,"  all  culminate  in  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  of  redemption. 

The  book  is  timely  and  will  do  much  in  dispelling  doubt  from 
minds,  without  scientific  knowledge,  which  have  been  disturbed  by 
scientific  objections  to  the  Bible- record  of  creation.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  man  who  has  striven,  because  of  his 
love  of  knowledge  and  of  religion,  to  slay  the  unnatural  hostility 
that  has  arisen  where  only  friendship  and  co-operation  should  reign. 
The  Ood  of  Nature  <md  of  Science  is  One,  and  he  fails  to  see  how  reve- 
lations, whether  by  two  or  a  dozen  methods,  can  be  contradictory. 


ffelpt  to  MeditaUan.  Sketches  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  the 
Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer.  Vol.  L  Advent  to  Trinity.  (New  York: 
£.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.) 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  its  title  implies,  *'  is  to  assist  in  over- 
coming one  difiEiculty  in  meditation,  the  amngement  of  the  mate- 
rials, by  supplying  points  for  consideration  without  developing  them 
BO  as  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  meditation ;"  also,  to  furnish  '*  out- 
lines of  sermons  for  the  use  of  those  cleigy  who,  from  press  of  work, 
may  have  little  leisure  for  study."  We  think  the  writer  has  been 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plan;  the  Meditations  are  brief,  well 
arranged,  and  suggestive,  leaving  room  for  individual  development. 
They  profess  to  be  written  not  in  a  controversial  spirit;  this  is  true, 
in  so  far  as  they  simply  set  forth  the  author's  views  without  attack 
or  defense. 

Ths  Mystery  of  the  Passion  of  our  Most  Bbly  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.     (New  York:  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.) 

Ten  brief  sermons  by  this  celebrated  preacher,  delivered,  five  in  S. 
Paul's,  London,  and  five  in  his  own  church  in  Manchester.  They  are 
full  of  beautiful  illustrations  and  glowing  thoughts.  Yet  we  must 
confess  to  disappointment.  They  are  too  diffuse,  brief  though  they 
be.  They  want  concentration  and  point.  After  reading  we  feel  that 
we  have  perused  beautiful  words  and  true  thoughts,  but  a  vague,  some- 
what confused  impression  only  of  what  is  taught  remains.    We  at- 
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tribate  this  in  a  great  measure  to  thdr  eztemporaneoiis  character  and 
impeifect  fwoe^ry.  We  can  readflybeUere  that  to  those  who  had  the 
good  f ortane  to  hear  them  they  most  hare  been  Tery  impressive. 


The  One  Bdigion;  TnOh,  BoUnm  and  Peace  denrei  0y  the  KaiioM, 
and  recealed  by  Jeeue  Chriet,  By  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  etc 
(Oxford  and  London:  Parker  &  Co.) 

This  Yolume  contuns  the  Bampton  Lectmes  delivered  daring  the 
past  year,  and  deserves  an  honorable  position  among  its  many  prede- 
cessors. The  previous  writings  of  the  author  gave  evidence  of  his 
wide  and  careful  reading,  which  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  present  work.  With  his  evident  learning  there  is  a 
breadth  and  impartiality  of  judgment  which  adds  very  considerably 
to  the  weight  of  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  various  sources  si 
his  command. 

His  arguments  as  to  the  unity  of  God  and  of  His  religion  must  be 
deemed  very  strong  even  by  the  advocates  of  pantheism,  and  in  thia 
connection  we  would  particularly  commend  his  exposure  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  Islamism  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Mahomet.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  portions  of  the  work  is  that  wherein 
are  proved  the  natural  expectation  of  Divine  Truth  and  the  confes- 
sion of  human  incapacity  of  attaining  to  it,  as  illustrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  pre-Christian  moralists  and  in  the  rites  of  heathen  nations. 
This  is  especially  brought  out  in  the  chapter  relating  to  our  Blessed 
Lord^s  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  Whether  we  consider  the  nega- 
tMM  side  of  the  religious  questions  discussed  as  found  in  non-Chris- 
tian systems,  or  their  poeUihe  aspect  as  seen  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
no  one  can  read  these  lectores  attentively  without  having  his  faith 
confirmed  and  recognizing  in  that  Church  the  best  and  most  accessible 
means  whereby  human  wants  can  be  satisfied. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  valuable  appendix  on  Boddhism^ 
contributed  by  Dr.  Oscar  Frankfurter. 

Leseans  on  the  BeatUudee.  For  the  use  of  Sunday-schools.  By 
Edith  L.  Chamberlain.     (London :  W.  Skeffington  &  Son.) 

This  little  book  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  valuable  work  for  the 
C!hurch's  children  which  in  our  times  earnest-minded  women  are  so 
frequently  doing.  Commended  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  and  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Heygate,  we  may  without  much  examination  feel  assured 
of  its  reliable  character,  but  after  reading  it  carefully  no  one  can  fail 
to  see  in  it  an  excellent  manual  for  Sunday-school  instruction.  The 
line  of  thought  is  closely  Scriptural,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sev- 
eral truths  of  the  Beatitudes — ^now,  happily,  used  as  a  canticle  in  so 
many  Children's  Services — are  brought  out  and  illustrated  iB  at  once 
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interesting,  simple  imd  practical.  The  employment  of  the  figure  of 
a  ladder  for  impressing  the  lessons  upon  the  scholars'  memory  is  a 
good  idea,  and  may  serve  for  a  hint  as  to  like  figures  for  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  New  Ir^fiddU/y.  By  Augustus  Radcliffe  Grote.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Grote  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  confess  we  have  never 
before  heard.  He  presents  himself  here  as  an  apostle  of  *  *  the  new  infi- 
delity," whatever  that  may  be,  and,  with  a  patronizing  air  towards 
religion  and  religious  people,  he  assures  deluded  and  weak-headed 
Christians  of  his  sympathy  and  his  readiness  to  help  them  in  their 
troubles.  He  looks  (he  says)  *'for  a  wider  Elysium,  a  more  liberal 
paradise,  the  Eternity  of  matter  and  tpaee;^^  and  if  we  can  follow  him  in 
this,  we  may  be  as  happy  as  he  holds  himself  to  be.  Apparenily  he 
is  an  amiable  young  man  of  the  evolutionist  school ;  and  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  he  has  solved  all  the  difficulties  of  religion  and  has  dis- 
covered, in  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  guesswork  and  speculation 
called  science,  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  human  family.  The 
neiD  infidelity,  however,  is  hardly  anything  but  the  old  with  a  less 
fierce  and  abusive  aspect.  It  means  to  destroy  Christianity,  if  it  can, 
just  as  it  always  has  meant  to  do.  But  that  day  is  no  nearer  now 
than  it  ever  was ;  and  it  will  need  something  stronger  than  Mr.  Grote's 
present  puny  effort  to  disturb  the  faith  of  Christians  in  Gk>d's  Holy 
Word,  or  cause  them  to  distrust  the  promise  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it. 

Wearinen.  By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.  (Kew  York:  James  Pott.) 
The  subject  of  the  first  chapter  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  A 
▼ariety  of  topics  is  embraced,  but  all  are,. more  or  less,  related  to  an 
anxious  and  sad  condition  of  mind.  The  author's  aim  is  to  give 
good  counsel,  and  to  show  the  only  philosophy  by  which  the  ills  of 
life  can  be  transmuted  into  occasions  of  blessing.  The  staple  of 
the  book  is  practicalized  religion,  and  is  advice  as  to  the  times  and 
methods  of  reducing  Bible  doctrine,  precept  and  promise  to  the  ex- 
perimental exigencies  of  life. 

The  style  is  simple  and  well  calculated  to  impart  practical  wisdom 
.  to  cheerless  souls  by  its  apt  illustrations  and  incisive  common-sense. 
The  writer  shows  experience  in  the  diagnosis  of  spiritual  disease, 
'  imd  skill  in  the  suggestion  of  curative  treatment.    The  book  will  re- 
pay thoughtful  reading  by  all  who  are  inclined  to  despondent  moods. 

A  Churchman^ B  Library  is  embraced  in  the  five  small  volumes  of  the 
Bev.  John  Henry  Blunt's  Keys  to  the  Knowledge  and^  Ute  of  ike  Hoiy 
Bibie — to  the  Knowledge  and  Ute  of  the  Booh  of  Gommon  Prayer^'40 
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<!hTuUan  Boebrine  and  PnMoe^  fowndsd  en  the  Chuirck  OattMmn — to 
the  Knowledge  qf  Chwreh  MtU/ry  (Andenlt) — and  to  the  Knowledge  qf 
Ckureh  Hietory  {Modem).  And  the  Church  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mesan.  £.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Go.  (New  York)  for  the  beautiful  and 
«heap  edition  they  have  just  published.  At  f(»ty  cents  a  volume 
they  ought  to  find  their  way  into  many  Church  homes.  And  when 
once  there  they  would  be  sure  to  direct  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold into  the  ways  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Every  candidate  for  Confirmation  ought  to  read  these  volumes,  and 
possess  them  for  study  and  reference  through  life.  For  they  give 
the  information  Churchmen  so  much  need  to  make  them  efficient  and 
^xmtented  workers  in  the  Master's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  Church  Seaeons,  By  Alexander  H.  Grant,  M.A.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker) — ^has  reached  a  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 

J^ort  SermoM/ar  FamiUee  and  BeetiMe  Pariahee.  By  John  N.  Nor- 
ton, D.D.  (New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker)— has  reached  its  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  This  fact  not  only  proves  their  popularity^  but  that 
they  are  accompUshing  the  object  of  their  author. 

7^  Churehman^e  AUar  Manual  and  Guide  to  Holy  Communion; 
together  with  the  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels  and  a  selection  of 
Appropriate  Hymns  with  an  introductory  note  by  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix,  8.T.D.     ^ew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

The  Communieaat.  A  Manual  of  Devotions  for  Holy  Communion. 
Edited  by  W.  O.  Parton,  Rector  of  E:ing8ton-by-8ea.  Adapted  to 
nse  in  the  United  States.    (New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.) 

Mamingf  Noon  and  Night.  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Private  Prayer, 
with  meditations  on  selected  passages  of  Scripture,  Hymns  snd 
Prayers  for  special  occasions.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Edited  by  Rev  .Edward  GarbeU.  (New  York :  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.) 

Prwate  BewHone  for  Young  Penone.  Compiled  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Sewell.     (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

I%s  Boot  of  Hbure,  in  which  are  contained  Offices  for  the  Seven 
Canonical  Hours,  Litanies  and  other  Devotions.  Compiled  By  Mor- 
gan Dix,  S.T.D.  New  Edition.  (New  York:  E.  and  J.  B.  Young  & 
Co.) 

These  are  recent  manuals  of  devotion  received,  and  which  we  com- 
mend without  comment  to  our  readers. 
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III.  HISTORY. 

Hie  Origin  of  JMrnUioe  8upenUiian$j  and  their  Development  into* 
the  Worship  of  Bpirits,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Spiritual  Agency,  among 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  lUustrated.  By  Rushton  M.  Dorman 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) 

Although  this  book  has  a  definite  range  of  inyestigation,  its  gene- 
ralizations apply  to  the  entire  field  of  mythology.  The  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  show  the  homogeneity  of  man's  primitive  religious  be- 
liefs, and  that  the  rudimentary  forms,  with  their  systematic  develop- 
ment, are  the  same  among  equally  uncultured  peoples  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  similarity  of  beliefs 
and  usages  in  widely  sundered  localities  and  in  millennial  separationa 
of  ages  can  only  be  accounted  for,  philosophically,  by  ascribing  them 
to  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  everywhere  the  same  in 
the  same  stage  of  progress. 

Our  author  says:  **Mythologist8  have  studied  myths  without  study- 
ing the  superstitions  which  have  found  expression  in  the  myths.  They 
have  exhausted  resources  in  attempts  to  prove  that  the  higher  phasea 
of  belief  and  worship  have  been  the  most  ancient  and  have  become 
debased  in  the  ruder  forms.  Yoss  endeavors  to  find  in  pagan  myths 
a  distortion  of  Hebrew  revelations.  Dupuis,  with  his  Sabaistic  ori- 
gin for  cults,  looks  to  astronomy  for  a  solution.  Abb6  Banier  finds  in 
mythology  '*  history  of  poetic  dress.''  Creuzer  sees  nothing  but  sym- 
bols, and  shows  much  erudition  in  his  attempts  to  find  their  hidden 
meaning.  Nearly  all  mythologists  have  fixed  upon  some  locality^ 
whore  myths  have  originated,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  and 
whence  they  have  spread,  by  transmission  or  migration,  into  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  Pocoke  and  Sir  William  Jones  locate  their  origin  in 
the  east;  Rudbeck,  in  the  north;  Bryant,  among  the  Hebrews.  A 
new  departure  has  been  taken,  however,  in  mythological  science." 

The  postulate  of  the  author  is  definitely  stated,  viz.,  '*  All  primi- 
tive religious  belief  is  polytheistic."  This  proposition  at  once  arouses 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of  archsological  and  anthro- 
pological investigators  who  assume  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  polythe- 
ism is  the  perversion  or  corrupt  result  of  a  prior  monotheism.  Of 
course  if  superstition  can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin  and  that  ori- 
gin is  animism,  or  the  fear  of  spirits  in  animate  and  inanimate  nsture, 
then  the  question  is  greatly  simplified  if  not  conclusively  settled. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  in  the  Orient,  the  animal  worship  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Sabaism  of  the  Persians,  are  but  stages  of  progresa- 
in  a  religious  evolution.    The  pagoda  of  the  Orient,  the  pyramid  of 
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Egypt,  the  temple  of  Greece,  are  but  the  repretentations  in  art  of  a 
superstition  that  finds  its  first  expression  in  a  more  primitiye  form. 
The  laws  of  evolntion  in  the  spiritual  world  can  b%  traced  with  aa 
great  precision  as  in  the  material  world.  Much  labor  has  been  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  man's  social  progress,  and  much  success 
has  followed  such  effort.  While  a  progressive  movement  must  be 
recognized  in  all  social  institutionB  among  peoples  that  have  attained 
any  degree  of  civilization,  yet  the  tendency  of  all  the  evidence  is  to 
show  that  the  highest  development  of  religious  culture  among  pagan 
nations  has  not  attained  to  monotheism ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
ciples that  control  all  religious  thought  among  primitive  peoples  will 
work  themselves  out  in  polytheism  among  those  peoples  in  lower 
stages  of  culture,  or  in  pantheism  among  those  of  a  higher  cul- 
ture. 

The  investigation  is  confined  to  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World 
or  the  Western  Ck>ntinent.  The  book  is  highly  interesting  apart  from 
the  definite  object  placed  before  the  reader  and  towards  which  he  is 
led  by  a  large  induction  of  facts.  Even  should  he  lose  sight  of  the 
end  in  view  he  cannot  but  be  absorbed  by  the  matter  and  method  of 
the  author.  The  facts  detailed  are  presented  in  so  clear,  direct  and 
crisp  a  style,  accompanied  with  just  enough  philosophizing  to  secure 
a  strong  grasp  on  the  attention,  while  the  avoidance  of  hostility  to 
other  theories  is  so  adroit,  that  the  mind  quietly  and  unconsciously 
accepts  the  conclusions  of  the  writer. 

The  range  of  topics  may  be  indicated  by  the  inclusive  headings  of 
the  chapters;  viz.,  ''Doctrine  of  Spirits,*'  *'Fetchistic  Supersti- 
tions,^' ''Rites  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Dead,"  "Animal 
Worship,"  "Worship  of  Trees  and  Plants,"  "  Worship  of  Remarkable 
Natural  Objects,"  "Sabaism,"  "  Animistic  Theory  of  Meteorology,'* 
"Priestcraft." 

The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  large  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  his  inductive  method,  we  think, 
has  exemplified  the  only  normal  and  safe  method  in  any  archsBologi- 
cal  investigation.  Man  is  constitutionally  religious,  but  not  neoe^ 
9arily  monotheistic,  and  certainly  not  Christian,  in  his  primary 
beliefs.  The  author  has  done  well  to  devote  time  to  such  study  and 
examination,  and  thoughtful  men,  interested  in  anthropology  and 
religion,  will  thank  him  for  his  book.  In  addition  to  its  higher 
merits  it  has  clear  type,  wide  pages,  fine  illustrations  and  a  sightly 
dress. 

Ths  Siaih  Great  Oriental  Monarchy;  or,  The  Geography,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.     Collected  and  illustrated  from  Ancient 
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and  Modern  Sources.  By  Qeorge  Rawlinson,  M.A.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

The  writer  of  this  yolume  has  made  for  himself  an  enduring  name 
by  his  several  contributions  to  ancient  history.  *'The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,**  viz.,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Babylon  Media  and  Persia  (republished  in  three  octavo  volumes),  \b  a 
work  evidencing  deep  and  laborious  research,  and  is  now  recognized 
as  a  standard  in  this  important  department  of  human  knowledge. 
The  present  volume  (first  published  some  years  ago)  gives  a  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  East;  and  the  learned  writer,  in  a  subse- 
quent volume  (announced  for  early  publication),  presents  the  history 
of  '*  The  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,"  as  a  completion  of  the  series. 

In  the  History  of  Parthia,  Professor  Rawlinson  makes  it  a  point  to 
show  that  *'  the  picture  of  the  world  during  the  Roman  period,  com- 
monly put  before  students  in  histories  of  Rome,  is  defective,  not  to 
say  false,  in  its  omission  to  recognize  the  real  position  of  Parthia 
during  the  three  most  interesting  centuries  of  that  period,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  power  of  Rome,  a  second  figure  in  the  picture  not 
much  inferior  to  the  first,  a  rival  state  dividing  with  Rome  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  known  earth."  fie  com- 
plains, and  not  unreasonably,  of  the  exaggerated  way  in  which  Gib- 
bon and  others  represent  the  later  Republic  and  early  Empire  as, 
practically,  a  power  unchecked,  unbalanced,  having  no  other  limits 
than  those  of  the  civilized  world,  engrossing  consequently  the  whole 
attention  of  all  thinking  men,*  and  free  to  act  exactly  as  it  pleased, 
without  any  regard  to  opinion  beyond  its  own  borders.  He  holds 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  so  supreme  as  that 
there  was  no  place  of  refuge  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  one  who  had 
incurred  her  enmity.  In  his  view,  Rome  was  never  in  this  position, 
but  that,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  of  Pompey's  eastern  con- 
quests to  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  there  was  always  in  the  world  a 
second  power,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  which  in  a  true  sense 
balanced  Rome,  acted  as  a  counterpoise  and  a  check,  had  to  be  con- 
sulted or  considered,  held  a  place  in  all  men*s  thoughts,  and  finally 
furnished  a  not  intolerable  refuge  to  such  as  had  provoked  Rome's 
master  beyond  forgiveness.  This  power  for  nearly  three  centuries 
(B.C.  64— A.D.  225)  was  Parthia,  and  to  the  history  of  this  power  the 
present  volume  is  devoted. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Rawlinson  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  his  view  of  ancient  history.  The  volume  now 
before  us  is  written  with  the  same  care  and  discrimination  as  mark 
his  previous  labors.  He  has  left  no  point  unexamined,  and  allowed 
no  dificultv  to  remain  which  is  capable  of  solution.     The  work  is 
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full  and  complete.  It  gives  an  aocurate  Account  of  the  geography^ 
climate  and  natural  peculiarities  of  Parthia  proper  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  of  the  neighboring  regions.  It  details  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom  and  its  oonsolidaticm  in  the 
third  century  b.c.  ;  and  it  narrates  in  a  lively  manner  the  first  dis- 
astrous collision  of  Rome  ¥nth  Parthia,  vhen  Crassus  was  so  igno- 
miniously  defeated  (b.c.  64).  The  subsequent  history  of  Parthia 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  Yolume  and  is  full  of  interest,  exemplifying 
fully  the  writer's  view  as  to  the  position  of  this  empire  in  its  relation 
to  Rome.  The  last  two  chapters  give  a  clear  and  sufficiently  full 
account  of  the  architecture  and  ornamental  art  of  the  Parthians,  and 
of  their  manners  and  customs,  private  and  public  life,,  extent  of  re* 
finement  and  culture,  etc 

The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  plans,  as  well  as 
copious  and  pertinent  illustrations.  Also,  a  list  of  authors  quoted 
and  a  tolerably  full  index  render  it  as  complete  as  possible  for  the 
use  of  the  student  and  general  reader. 


SUtory  of  the  EaUy  Bueharut  in  Oreat  BrUam.  By  T.  2.  Bridgett» 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  VoL  I.  Britons, 
Picts,  Scots  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Vol.  n.  Anglo-Normans,  Later 
English  and  Scotch.  Permmu  /Superiorum,  (London:  0.  Eegan 
Paul  A  Co.) 

These  two  volumes,  attractive  in  typography  and  in  external  ap- 
pearance, are  full  of  matters  of  various  interest.  The  theologian, 
the  liturgist,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  student  of  men 
and  of  their  methods  of  thought,  may  all  find  here  material  for 
most  interesting  study.    The  author  opens  his  subject  thus : 

*'How  wonderful  has  been  the  history  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain  I  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  races  that  suc- 
cessively peopled  the  island  regarded  the  celebration  of  this  Sacra- 
ment as  the  central  rite  of  their  religion,  the  principal  means  of 
dlTuie  worship,  the  principal  channel  of  divine  grace.  The  Holy 
Eucharist  was  the  great  mystery  of  taith,  the  object  not  only  of  fear 
and  of  love,  but  also  of  supreme  adoration.  Then  a  change  came, 
and  now  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  this  view  of  our  Lord^s 
Institution  has  been  rejected  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  which 
no  language  can  exaggerate.  Altars  of  sacrifice  were  broken  in 
pieces  or  condemned  to  the  vilest  uses.  The  doctrine  of  masses  was 
called  ^ a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit,'  the  worship  of 
our  Lord  beneath  the  *  sacramental  veils '  idolatry.'  The  offering 
of  Mass  by  Catholic  priests  was  punished  with  cruel  death,  the  repu- 
diation of  it  was  required  as  the  price  of  sodal  preferment  or  of 
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ciTil  liberty.  In  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  a  test  was  found 
to  distin^^oish  between  the  professors  of  two  opposite  religions. 
Even  to  this  day  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine 
is  required  when  the  crown  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  most  ex- 
alted ruleb  of  the  nation.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whichever  of 
these  views  is  embraced,  a  history  of  this  rite,  even  a  partial  history, 
professedly  restricted  to  one  country,  ought  to  be  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  If  the  Protestant  view  be  correct,  then  it  will  be  a 
history  of  idolatry  in  worship  and  consequent  corruption  in  morals. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  view  be  the  true  one,  it  will  be 
the  history  of  God's  fidelity  to  His  promises.  His  watchful  providence 
over  His  Church,  His  gracious  dealings  with  men,  and  we  shall  have 
many  a  fair  page  to  unroll  of  the  mutual  love  of  the  Creator  and  His 
creatures,  thowgh  those  pages  may  be  defaced  with  some  foul  blots 
of  man's  ingratitude." 

It  is  such  a  history,  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  that  is  at- 
tempted in  this  work.  The  author's  assumptions  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  notice,  nor  have  we  space  to  enter  into  any  arguments  to  dis- 
prove his ;  but  we  can  honestly  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  spirit 
pervading  his  work,  to  his  evident  sincerity  and  devotion,  and  to 
the  lucidity  of  his  style.  He  writes  clearly  and  attractively,  states 
his  position  distinctly,  and  is  not  tedious  in  the  length  of  his 
chapters.  The  only  fault  which  is  very  prominent,  and  calls  for  the 
adverse  criticism  of  a  *' heretic,"  is  the  constant  appeal  to  miracles 
of  the  early  and  middle  centuries  to  attest  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  It  seems  to  our  hardened  hearts  rather  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  argument.  If  one  is 
not  convinced  otherwise,  he  certainly  will  not  find  belief  easier 
when  required  to  accept  not  only  the  assertions  of  the  writer,  but 
also  in  addition  a  mass  of  legend  and  poetry  and  at  least  uncertain 
tradition,  concerning  visions  and  wonders  and  miraculous  cures  dat- 
ing from  the  days  of  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  and  earlier. 

An  Anglican  Churchman  can  hardly  find  cause  for  disagreement 
with  our  author  in  all  that  he  says  concerning  the  belief  and  practice 
of  the  Church  in  Britain  after  what  we  call  the  Roman  Usurpation. 
When  Augustine  and  his  successors  had  won  the  victory  ovet  the 
prejudices,  pride,  self-will  or  whatever  it  was  that  made  difficult 
their  conquest  of  the  early  British  Church,  then  the  Mass  became  in 
England  what  it  was  in  all  the  countries  acknowledging  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  chapters  of  most  interest  to  us 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  early  British  Church  and  its  attitude  to- 
wards Augustine  when  he  first  attempted  to  infiuence  its  Bishops  in 
behalf  of  his  papal  master.    Our  author  is  very  ready  to  acknowl- 
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edge  that  from  whstever  source  Christianity  first  was  propagated  in 
Britain,  it  was  certainly  there  propagated  between  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  year  200,  inasmuch  as  Tertullian,  writing  in  208, 
says,  Ibat  **the  places  of  the  Britons,  unTisited  by  the  Romans, 
were  yet  subject  to  Christ  and  believed  in  Him.'*  He  mentions 
the  presence  of  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  814,  proba- 
bly at  Nicaa  in  826,  at  Sardica  in  847,  and  again  at  Ariminum  in 
350.  He  argues  that  as  this  Church  was  in  full  communion  with  the 
Holy  See  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world,  therefore  it  was  in  faith 
and  practice  identical  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  its  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  therefore,  that  of  Rome  then,  now  and 
always;  namely,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lord  Present  under  the  sacramental  yeils. 

Then  came  the  Sazon  devastations,  and  in  596  6.  Augustine  ar- 
rived in  Britain,  sent  by  Gregory,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
heathen  invaders,  but  also  for  that  of  its  older  Christian  inhabitants. 

These  latter  he  sought  out,  **not,  as  many  modem  historians  pre- 
tend, to  imi>06e  on  them  Roman  fetters  hitherto  unknown,  nor  even 
to  subject  them  to  his  own  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  but  to  invite 
them  to  join  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  conquerors  of  their 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  that 
the  Britons  took  no  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  remained  for  centuries  in  hostility.''    (p.  79.) 

We  have  been  wont  to  account  for  this  by  the  statement  that  8. 
Aug^tine  announced  a  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  unknown 
before,  and  justly  repudiated  by  the  British  Christians ;  but  our  au- 
thor has  a  different  view.  '^  I  cannot  but  attribute  it,"  he  says,  **  to 
spiritual  pride  and  national*  resentment  working  subtly  together  and 
giving  birth  to  uncharitableness  and  a  Pharisaic  spirit  of  isolation 
tending  towards  schism.  .  .  .  The  British  Bishops  who  met  S.  Au- 
gustine in  conference  judged  him  to  be  proud  and  arrogant  because 
of  the  omission  of  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  form  of  courtesy  [he 
did  not  rise  from  his  seat  at  their  approach] ;  while  they  proved 
themselves  obstinately  attached  to  their  own  judgments,  indocile  to 
their  lawful  superior  and  unforgiving  to  their  enemies."  (pp.  79, 
81.) 

The  words  ^'lawful  superior,"  in  the  above  extract,  seem  to  us  to 
beg  the  whole  question,  and  to  render  our  author  himself  obnoxious 
to  some  of  the  blame  which  he  freely  accords  to  others  when  he  says, 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter:  *^  There  is  perhaps  no  fact  in  history  which 
has  been  90  much  distorted  as  that  of  the  conference  between  8.  Au- 
gustine and  the  Britons.  Bede  has  been  accused  of  suppression 
of  troth,  8.  Augostine  of  pride,  duplicity  and  even  of  wicked  ven- 
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geance.  •  .  .  Imagiiiary  speeches  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Dinoth  the  Abbot  .  .  .  Conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  simple 
narration  of  Bede,  regarding  Papal  supremacy  which  would  astonish^ 
Augustine  and  the  Britons  alike.''  One  would  think  that  Eoman  his- 
torians were  the  only  writers  who  had  no  genius  for  elaborate  dis- 
tortion; but  history  gives  abundant  testimony  otherwise. 

We  cannot  further  indicate  the  author's  position  on  this  subject,  so 
interesting  to  all  who  believe  in  the  true  Catholicity  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  are  several  chapters  which  treat  of  Augustine's  for- 
bearance with  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  and  his  success  with  the 
heathen  people  whom  he  came  to  evangelize.  The  book  goes  on, 
after  tracing  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  to  show 
how,  all  along,  the  ideas  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist  had  been  the 
same  even  to  minute  particulars:  as  to  the  place  of  celebration,  the 
consecrated  altar  stone,  the  true  sacrificial  character  of  the  act,  the 
Mass,  priest,  the  altar  breads,  the  mixed  chalice,  the  vestments,  the 
Latin  tongue,  incense  and  lights,  frequency  of  Mass,  fasting,  com- 
munion, confession,  non-communicating  attendance,  celebration 
'*  with  intention,"  watioum^  reservation,  and  Mass  for  the  dead.  All 
these  subjects  are  treated  at  length  and  in  an  interesting  way,  and 
there  seems  nothing  to  be  desired  to  render  the  picture,  from  the 
author's  standpoint,  complete  and  striking. 

In  the  second  volume  he  has  to  deal  with  some  of  the  various  here- 
sies and  controversies  which  arose  in  the  middle  ages  concerning 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  so  doing  the  teachings  of  Berengarius,  Lan- 
franc,  8.  Anselm,  etc.,  are  passed  in  review.  Also  changes  of  dis- 
cipline are  noticed,  the  abandonment  of  infant  communion  (twelfth 
century),  the  withholding  of  tbe  chaliee  from  the  laity  (eleventh 
century),  the  elevation  of  the  Host  (eleventh  century),  the  sacring-bell 
(thirteenth  century),  etc.  Further  chapters  tell  of  the  riches  which 
churches  accumulated  from  the  sacrificial  gifts  of  the  people,  the 
princes,  nobles,  priests  and  poor  alike;  of  chantries;  of  canons, 
monks  and  nuns;  of  schools  and  universities;  of  the  court  and  the 
camp;  of  observance  of  festivals,  etc.,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  Wy- 
clifEe  and  the  Lollards,  their  teachings,  inconsistencies,  characters 
and  causes  of  success.  This  brings  down  the  subject  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  author  announces  his  intention,  should 
he  live,  to  continue  the  history  to  the  present  day. 

However  unable  we  may  feel  to  accept  the  author's  testimony  upon- 
some  points,  the  volumes  before  lis  nevertheless  have  given  us  very 
much  pleasure,  as  being  novel  in  design  and  in  much  that  they  con- 
tain.   The  author  does  not  disguise  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  his 
book,  and  writes  concerning  it  with  becoming  modesty.     "By  dint 
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of  long  and  toilsome  search  into  many  Tolamee  and  out-of-the-way 
books  and  documents,  much,  indeed,  that  is  noble  and  edifying  has 
been  brought  together;  yet  how  few  the  gleanings,  how  littie,  com- 
pared with  the  reality  that  is  unrecorded  or  that  has  escaped  my 
search.**  (VoL  H,  p.  807.)  80  also  in  the  Introduction:  "I  might 
have  called  my  treatise  a  basket  of  fragments;  for  the  history  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  related  in  the  Gospel.  ...  I  have  not  attempted  to  write 
the  history  of  the  whole  banquet,  but  of  one  group  only,  that 
which  has  feasted  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  As  one  who  has 
shared  in  the  feast,  who  has  eaten  and  been  satisfied,  I  hare  helped 
to  gather  up  the  broken  fragments  which  teU  of  the  wondrous 
miracle.'* 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  information  of  some,  that  these 
volumes  do  not  contend  for  certain  accessories  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Roman  customs  in  its  administration  as  primitive. 

Communion  in  both  kinds  was  the  custom,  we  are  told,  through 
the  first  nine  centuries.  Before  the  time  of  6.  Chregory  the  Great  the 
wafer  was  put  into  the  handM  of  the  recipient,  not  into  the  mouth. 
Frequent  reception  was  apostolic,  rare  reception  the  result  of  indiffer- 
ence and  coldness.  Eariy  celebrations  were  by  no  means  the  rule,  the 
customary  hour  being  the  third,  often  the  sixth,  occasionally  the 
ninth,  and  even  on  Holy  Saturday  later  still.  But  nevertheless  the 
rule  of  fasting  conmiunion  was  rigid  and  unbending,  however  severely 
it  might  press  upon  celebrant  or  communicant.  Lights  were  pre- 
scribed at  Mass,  though  they  were  placed  not  upon  but  near  the 
altar,  and  were  by  no  means  indispensable.  When  Mass  was  said 
on  a  journey  or  in  a  private  bouse  no  candles  whatever  were  necessary. 
Although  two  was  the  usual  number,  sometimes  only  one  was  used^ 
sometimes  very  many.  As  to  incense,  its  use  seems  to  have  been  gov- 
erned very  much  by  circumstances. 

To  conclude,  we  quote  a  paragraph  (Yol.  I.  p.  180)  which  may 
possibly  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  our  Bishops  in  the  present  uncer- 
tainty of  mind  and  divergence  of  practice  in  ritual  matters  among  the 

*'To  insure  correctness  in  the  liturgy,  8.  Boniface  used  to  exam- 
ine his  priests  during  Lent  in  the  Ritual,  the  Office,  the  Holy  Mass- 
and  Catholic  doctrine.  And  in  England,  once  at  least,  often  twice 
in  the  year,  each  priest  was  obliged  to  attend  the  episcopal  synod,, 
taking  with  him  one  or  two  of  his  clerks  and  one  or  two  orderly  lay- 
men as  servants;  bringing  at  the  same  time  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
and  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  Mass,  that  his. 
manner  of  performing  the  service  might  be  approved.*' 
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BoeU$ia  AngUeana:  A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles 
Jennings,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Whittlesford.  (New  York:  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.)     16mo,  pp.  570. 

In  the  present  volume  an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  entirety  and  due  proportion.  The  writer 
has  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for  theological  examinations  at 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  and  he  has  accordingly  kept  those  needs 
steadily  before  him.  He  asserts  in  the 'plainest  terms  the  rights  of 
the  Church  in  England  to  her  lawful  independence,  and  utterly  re- 
pudiates the  favorite  notion  of  some  that  the  Church  there  took  her 
beginning  at  the  Reformation,  a  slander  which  the  Roman  schisma- 
tics find  it  convenient  to  their  purpose  to  spread  abroad,  and  one,  too, 
which  the  sects  of  all  sorts  in  England  are  fond  of  affirming.  Of 
course,  in  dealing  with  so  large  a  number  of  topics,  Mr.  Jennings  at 
times  grives  utterance  to  opinions  and  views  to  which  all  his  readers 
will  not  probably  assent;  nevertheless  his  principles  are  manifestly 
of  the  kind  which  the  great  theologians  and  doctors  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  uniformly  set  foirth  and  defended.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter he  gives  a  brief  narrative  of  ^'the  Church  of  the  present  day" 
(1820-1881),  and  delineates  the  growth  of  sound  Church  princi- 
ples consequent  upon  the  Oxford  movement,  and  the  more  recent 
^*  ritualistic"  advance.  Portions  of  this  chapter  we  should  certainly 
take  exception  to.  We  do  not  accord  with  the  attempt  to  excuse 
John  Henry  Newman^s  abandonment  of  the  Church  for  the  papal 
obedience  by  saying  that  he  ''had  been  harassed  out  of  the  Angli- 
can fold;"  and  we  do  not  hold  it  to  be  quite  fair  to  assert  that  ''  the 
real  presence  in  the  Sacrament  is  the  true  point  at  issue,"  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  old-fashioned  High  Churchmen  are  constrained  to  make 
agaiDst  ''advanced"  ritualism  and  its  avowed  purposes* 

With  this  much  of  caution  on  our  part  with  reference  to  questions 
more  or  less  open  and  unsettled,  we  very  cheerfully  express  our  high 
estimate  of  this  neat  and  attractive  volume. 

Events  and  Epochs  in  BeUgicus  Eistary.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
(Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) 

The  twelve  chapters  of  this  volume,  which  is  well  equipped  with 
numerous  heliotype  illustrations  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  the  Chris- 
tian catacombs  and  monasteries,  and  some  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  were  originally  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
and  were  intended  to  interest  popular  audiences  in  the  religious  ex- 
periences of  those  great  souls  who  have  helped  to  lead  the  human 
race  up  nearer  to  God.     In  book  form  they  have  the  merit,  and  this 
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is  ftU  they  can  be  commended  for,  that  they  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  choosing  the  sig- 
nificant epochs  and  events  in  religious  history,  proceeded  more  wisely 
than  he  knew;  he  took  up  the  Christian  catacombs,  the  Buddhist 
monks  of  Central  Asia,  the  Christian  monks  and  monastic  life,  Au- 
gustine, Anselm,  Bernard,  and  their  times,  Jeanne  d^Arc,  Savonarola 
and  the  Renaissance,  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Loyola  and  the 
Jesuits,  the  Mystics  in  all  religions,  George  Fox  and  the  Quakers, 
the  Huguenots,  and  John  Wesley  and  his  times.  Here  he  struck  muph 
of  the  marrow  and  pith  of  the  history  of  the  Churchy  and  while  he 
betrays  no  gift  for  interpreting  the  Christ  in  the  processes  of  history, 
he  has  done  something  in  this  popular  volume  to  turn  public  atten- 
tion to  the  rich  experiences  which  are  locked  up  in  the  history  of  the 
jrdigious  experiences  of  the  race.  Dr.  darkens  literary  gifts  are  not 
.remarkable,  but  he  has  ^  sure  instinct  for  facts,  and  has  made  a  use- 
ful book. 
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MevMrrie*  of  Old  Friend^:  ,Being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  and 
Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjwrick,  Cornwall.  From  1835  to  1871. 
Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym.   (Philadelphia.:  ^,  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) 

We  know  not  how  to  give  an  exact  description  of  this  book,  or 
how  best  to  express  our  appreciation  of  its  singular  merit.  We  have 
been  more  than  entertained  by  its  reading,  for  profit  has  been  a  large 
result  both  by  the  revival,  in  memory,  of  much  anecdotal  and  bio- 
graphical incident,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  much  that  is  new  and 
valuable.  It  is  somewhat  unique  in  its  character.  We  know  of  noth- 
ing comparable  with  it  unless  it  be  "Crabbe  Robinson's  Diary."  Her 
associations  and  training,  together  with  her  peculiar  mental  constitu- 
tion, gave  her  special  qualifications  for  such  work.  She  was  of  **fine 
old  Quaker  lineage,"  and  had  the  instruction  and  example  of  a  father 
whose  tastes  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  to  a  fellowship 
with  scholarly  men.  She  was  born  at  Falmouth  in  1810,  and  died  in 
1871.    The  diary  conunences  in  1835  and  closes  with  her  death.       i 

All  the  requisites  of  a  successful  diarist  were  possessed  by  Miss 
Fox.  She  was  of  quick  observation,  pe|ie,trative  in  curiosity,  reflect- 
ive by  nature,  piquant  and  graphic  in  expression,  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
position, with  a  buoyant  responsiveness  to  all  the  claims  of  friendship 
and  social  amenity  and  an  ever  stimulating  ambition  to  acquire 
knowledge.    Even  in  her  girlliood  sho  showed  a  precocity  of  mental 
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deyelopment  and  an  unusual  feminine  drift  by  her  addiction  to  psy- 
chological speculation.  The  versatile  and  weird  Coleridge  seems  to 
have  attracted  her,  and  his  philosophy  exerted  a  formatiTe  influence 
on  her  mental  character.  Again,  she  was  privileged  to  see  and  hear 
more  of  great  things  and  great  men  than  the  majority  of  persons 
not  public  characters  themselves.  She  accompanied  her  father  to 
the  meetings  of  the  *' British  Association,"  heard  papers  on  scien- 
tific subjects  by  learned  savants,  and  was  ever  in  contact  with  the 
best  representatives  of  the  diversified  culture  of  the  time  in  which 
she  lived.  Archaeology,  geographical  exploration,  science,  Uteratute, 
in  fact  all  the  departments  of  learning,  were  opened  to  her  by  the  as- 
sociation of  her  father  with  the  foremost  men  of  his  age  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Her  life,  thus  auspiciously  opened, 
was  packed  with  opportunities  for  observation  and  comment,  which 
she  embraced  and  utilized  in  diary  form  for  he;*  own  pleasure  and 
culture.  Without  design  and  *' building  better  than  she  knew,'*  she 
has  erected  a  beautiful  and  lasting  monument  to  herself.  After  some 
opposition  by  relatives,  the  world  has  the  delight  and  profit  of  her 
''labor  of  love"  in  self-education. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cull  from  these  pages,  so  replete  with 
interest,  in  such  away  as  to  properly  represent  the  book.  Sketches  of 
character,  anecdotes  of  literary  men,  incisive  remarks  on  poetry, 
philosophy  and  science,  the  bantering  conversation  and  repartee  of 
rival  theorists  in  art  and  architecture,  etc.,  can  be  read  with  appre- 
ciative gusto,  but  cannot  be  lifted  out  of  their  surroundings  without 
a  transformation  sometimes  amounting  to  flatness. 

To  say  that  such  names  as  Dr.  Buckland,  the  Coleridges,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Tom  Moore,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  John  Ster- 
ling, John  Stuart  Mill,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Dr.  Arnold,  Kingsley,  Goethe, 
Buckle,  Humboldt,  Becquerel,  Arago,  Ary  Schefi^er,  Dr.  Whewell, 
and  of  numberless  others  known  to  fame,  with  graphic  and  multifa- 
rious incident,  illumine  its  pages,  is  enough  to  give  a  forecast  of  its 
staple,  and  is  our  warrant  to  abstain  from  quotation,  and  to  leave  the 
reader  to  his  own  method  in  the  full  enjoyment  in  store  for  him. 

• 

Ameriean  Mm  of  Letters.  WatMngtan  Irving.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  Noah  Webiter.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  (Boston :  Hough- 
tin,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

The  roll-call  of  American  men  of  letters  dates  back  hardly  so  far  as 
the  Revolution  and  furnishes  but  a  limited  number  of  names.  Irving 
is  almost  the  first  writer  who  won  a  national  fame,  and  is  handled 
generously  and  tenderly  by  Mr.  Warner,  who  has  much  in  common 
with  him  in  point  of  style  and  humor.    There  was  not  much  to  say 
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aboat  Irving  because  he  expressed  himself  in  his  writings  and  not 
in  his  correspondence;  but  wluit  could  be  said  for  him  in  character, 
in  development,  in  literary  relations,  Mr.  Warner  has  said  gracefully 
and  well.  Irving  was  not  a  man  who  took  life  seriously,  or  who 
covered  many  interests ;  his  contact  with  the  world  was  limited,  and  the 
interest  in  him  is  practically  limited  to  Hr.  Wamer^s  volume,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  Irving  goes,  he  was  a  true  writer,  a  true  man,  and  the 
first  American  author  who  won  an  English  reputation.  Not  so  Koah 
Webster,  who  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  not  a  writer  at 
all,  who  has  left  no  writings  that  people  read  to-day  except  the 
spelling-boolE  and  the  dictionary,  but  whose  care^  presents  more 
salient  points  than  Irving*s  and  branched  out  ihto  more  lines  of  pub- 
lic service.  Hr.  Scudder  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  gathering 
the  materials  for  this  work,  and  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  dic- 
tionary-maker to  the  world  in  a  vivid  if  not  brilliant  sketch,  and  with 
a  pretty  full  expression  of  his  personanty.  At  times  there  is  just  a 
touch  of  the  strain  of  book-making  in  his  pages,  but  it  may  be  hon- 
estly said  tiiat  no  dictionsry-msker,  not  excepting  Dr.  Johnson  in  that 
capacity,  ever  bad  his  portrait  so  fully  drawn.  Both  of  these  volumes 
lead  off  the  ''  American  Hen  of  Letten"  series  with  a  good  hope  of 
its  usefulness  and  success.  They  are  handy  fn  form  and  enter  about 
as  far  into  details  as  the  average  reader  is  eager  to  go. 

AfMfiean  StaUmnen.  John  Qumo^  Adtm§.  By  John  T.  Horse,  Jr. 
{Boston:  Houghton,  Mifftin  A  Co.) 

This  volume  is  the  initial  biography  in  a  series  of  books  which 
when  taken  together  will  indicate  the  lines  of  political  thought  and 
development  in  American  history.  The  time  has  come  when  such 
political  biographies  are  demanded  by  a  generation  which  never  knew 
any  of  the  great  prophets  of  our  earlier  political  existence,  and  when 
the  materials  are  accessible  for  the  summing  up  of  the  strong  points 
in  each  statesman^  personal  history.  The  present  vohuf e,  for  in- 
atanee,  showsf!bow  the  **old  man  eloquent,"  as  Mr.  Adams  came  to 
be  called^  initiated  after  Washiagjton  and  Hamilton^  after  John 
Adama  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  high  type  of  .patriot  statesman 
which  reached  its  perfieotion  in  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  .  It  also 
aeta  forth  tiie  eariy  stages  of  the  contest  with  slavery,  which  John 
<)nincy  Adams  anticipated  long  before  it  entered  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress as  the  great  sectional  issue  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mprse  has 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  political  history,  only  dwelling  on  what  is 
personal  in  Mr.  Adams^  life  as  it  illustrates  the  public  career  in 
whidk  he  is  best  remembered,  and  has  made  a  thoroughly  interesting 
and  mforming  work.    It  is  better  than  the  late  Secretary  Seward's 
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Memoir,  because  Mr.  Morse  i?rite8  -with  Mr.  Adams'  diary  at  his 
elbow;  and  if  the  other  volVmies  in  this  series  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten, these  biographies  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  coming 
generation  of  intelligent  Americans. 

Bacon,  By  Thomas  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

This  is  l^  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  series  *'  English  Philoso- 
phers" thus  far  issued.  Professor  Fowler  is  an  authority  in  this  de- 
partment, and  we  gladly  accept  his  help.  For,  though  Francis 
Bacon  was  a  man  of  greats  parts,  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  power,  and 
was  one  who  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  philosophy  and  a  right 
interpretation  of  Nature,  yet  he  has  never  recovered  from  the.  effect 
of  Pope's  stinging  epithet,  ''meandst  of  mankind,"  or  from  Macau- 
lay's  pungent  rhetoric  and  damaging  representations.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  present  volume  Professor  Fowler  gives  a  concise  ac- 
count of  Bacon's  life  and  career,  and,  presenting  him  in  the  best  pos- 
sible light,  deprecates  the. harsh  and  severe  prejudice  which  still  ex- 
ists in  the  republic  of  letters  against  him.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
judgment  may  be  in  his  case,  the  defense  here  offered  deserves  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  students  of  history  and  lovers  of  fair 
play.  The  five  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Bacon's  works,  his  survey  of  the  sciences,  his  reformation  of  scienti- 
fic method,  ills  philosophicirt  and  religious  opinions,  and  his  iijifluenoe 
on  philosophy  and  science.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  thesQ  chapters,  and  the 'writer  has  done  good  service  in  the 
dear  and  saiti^f^otory  manner  of  his  treating  the  important  topics  in 
hand. 

I4fe,  Letters  and  JtmmaU  of  Sir  Oharlee  LyeU^  BarL  Edited  by 
his  8ister-in-Law,  Mrs.  Lyell.  S  vols.  With  PoitMdts.  (London: 
John  Murray.) 

These  bulky  volumes  are  more  than  a  Ufe  of  the  distingaiahed 
geologist  whose  name  they  bear.  They  do  give  very  faU  and  inter- 
esting details  of  that  from  his  Ve^  childhood,  chiefly  made  up  from 
his  journals  and  letters.  But  they  also  contain  valuable  sketcherof 
the  early  days  of  geology  as  a  science  it  England,  and  of  the  different 
societies  formed  to  advance  its  study,  with  entertaining' giimpses  erf 
many  eminent  savants.  In  his  descriptions  of  his  frequent  and  ex- 
tended tours  abroad,  and  in  his  dissertations  on  political  and  social 
topics,  he  gives  ample  evidence  of  that  general  knowledge  combined 
with  amiability  of  character  which  made  him  at  all  times  so  welcome 
as  a  guest  and  so  charming  as  a  host  to  the  very  close  of  an  eventful^ 
honorable  and  useful  life. 
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It  is  not  a  book  to  be  put  unreservedly  into  the  hands  espeeimlly  of 
young  people.  Ther^  seems  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  editress 
a  bias  against  the  truths  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  at  times  a  too  great 
readiness  to  publish  the  crude  scientific  notions  of  Sir  Charles,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  modified  by  his  maturer  examination  and 
reflection.  We  miss  the  humble  and  reverent  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
has  marked  many  an  equally  gifted  intellect  that  has  also  delighted 
itself  in  the  deeper  mysteries  of  Christianity. 


V.  FINE  ARTS. 


Hopm and  FBon  fmr  Art.  By  WiUian  Monja.  (Boatoa:  Roberta 
Brothers.) 

These  fine  lectures  are  a  tolerably  dear  bat  often  wordy  exposition 
of  the  working  principles  which  the  author  of  '^The  Earthly  Para- 
dise*^ has  applied  to  decorative  art.  They  are  severally  entitled 
"The  Lesser  Arts,"  "The  Art  of  the  People,**  "The  Beauty  of  Life,'* 
"Making  the  Best  of  it,**  and  "The  Prospects  of  Architecture  in 
Civilization.^  The  two  last  are  the  most  practical  and  best  connect- 
ed. Mr.  Morris  is  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  th^  artists  of  the 
Bnglish  renaissance  in  his  ideas  of  art,  and  aims  at  Its  dfevelopment 
as  "  a  positive  necessity  of  life,  if  we  are  to  live  as  nature  meant  us 
to.**  His  point  is'  that  "you  cannot  educate,  you  cannot  civilize 
men,  unless  you  can  give  them  a  share  in  art**  One  of  his  funda- 
mental maxims  is  to  "have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  not 
know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful,**  and  another  is  thai 
"art  made  by  the  people  iLnd  for  the  pteple  is  a  joy  to  the  maker 
and  the  user.**  He  writes  like  an  ardent  tiieorist  and  with  a  poet*s 
enthusiasm,  but  the  correctness  of  his  principles  has  been  proved  by 
his  own  handicraft,  and  all  his  theories  are  supported  by  experimen- 
tal knowledge.  Too  much  of  the  little  book  is  occupied  with  pro- 
tests against  pessimism  in  modem  art,  but  what  he  says  for  art  as 
the  hand-maid  of  the  people  and  its  relations  to  human  happiness 
will  meet  with  general  approval,  and  the  whole  book  will  be  helpful 
to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  art-products  in  this  country. 

BaUad9  and  BonmeU.  By  Dante  Gabriel  Roseetti.  (Boston :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.) 

Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  is  a  poet  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  whom  he  greatly  resembles,  is  one.  He  has  great  power 
in  the  development  of  the  tragic  features  6f  a  story,  as  witness  "The 
King's  Tragedy*'  or  "The  White  Ship,**  ballads  which  have  the  fire 
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and  ring  of  the  old  Bngluh  poetry;  and  the  third  ballad,  '^Boae 
Mary,"  though  dwelling  more  within  the  realm  of  the  Bupematural, 
shows  the  same  strange  power  of  seiadng  hold  of  the  imagination. 
Bat  in  ''The  School  of  Life,"  which  he  entitles  a  ''sonnet-se- 
quence," he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  definite  aim,  and  the  sonnets 
fail  to  make  the  impression  which  he  intends  to  conyey  ^  they  do  not 
render  up  their  meaning  easily  like  those  of  Kent  or  Wordsworth  or 
Charles  Tennyson-Turner;  they  attempt  to  portray  moods  of  the  mind 
or  phases  of  passion  which  are  too  shadowy  or  inconstant  for  the 
poet^s  art;  but  this  is  not  the  fault,  to  the  same  degree,  of  the  son- 
nets on  persons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  Here  Mr.  Rossetti 
again  shows  his  mastery  of  langunge  f^d  makes  it  conyey  his  ideas 
in  clear,  fresh,  winged  words.  It  contains,  as  a  whole,  the  most 
vigorous  poems  which  he  has  yet  written,  alkd  is  in  some  respects  a 
venture  in  a  new  field.    The  poems  will  both  bear  and  reward  study. 

Dorothy:  A  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.  (Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.) 

In  this  ppem  of  rural  English  life  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Munby  has  at- 
tempted to  make  a  heroine  out  of  the  milk-maid  at  an  English  farm, 
pathos  and  tenderness  are  woven  into  a  tale  of  rough,  almost  coarse 
life,  and  tjiere  is  just  enough  of  the  tragic  element  to  deepen  the 
sympathy  c/  the  reader  with  the  leading  cbar^ter.  Mr.  Munby  has 
set  off  high  life  against  low  life  with  excellent  e£Eect,  and  has  fairly 
succeed^  not  only  in  telling  a  somewhat  sad  story  in  an  interesting 
way,  but  in  investing  his  rustic  heroine,  Dorothy,  with  dignity, 
-character  and  a  certain  amount  ol  personal  loveliness.  The  poem 
has  great  merit  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  verse,  and  the  au- 
thor is  to  be  warmly,  commended  for  haTiog  drawn  the  portrait  of  a 
rustic  woman  as  he  has  actually  known  her  in  English  life  and  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  He  has  applied  pre-Raphaeliti^m  to  poetry  as 
honestly  as  did  Wordsworth,  and  certainly  with  better  results. 
Wordsworth  did  not  always  know  the  difference  between  prose  and 
poetry  in  common  life,  but  Mr.  Munby,  bold  as  he  is  in  sketching 
the  English  country  maiden,  has  written  in  the  .vein  of  a  true  poet 
and  uncommonly  well  In  the  graphic  painting  of  nature  he  is  most 
successful 
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Word^j  J^cusU  and  Phrmtn.  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint  and 
Out-of-the-way  Matters,  By  Elie^er  Edwards.  (Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Xippincott  &  Co.) 
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This  work,  although  not  claiming  to  belong  to  the  niche  of  high 
literature,  has  much  value.  Its  preparation  has  cost  more  thought 
and  patient  labof  than  much  of  the  extemporized  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality and  sham  scholarship  that,  sometimes,  gives  an  ephemeral 
notoriety  to  magazine  contributors.  In  fact,  it  is  superior  to  some 
pretentious  efforts  that  assume  to  be  encyclopsdic  in  Imowledge.  It 
is  a  real  thesaurus  and  contains  much  solid  information,  not  seldom 
of  an  archaic  character,  stated  with  clearness  and  brevity,  that  may 
prove  a  timely  aid  to  the  weary  student  by  relieving  him  of  further 
research. 

It  contains  nearly  four  thousand  articles.  The  majority  are  short, 
comprising  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  sentences;  but  disputed 
points  are  treated  at  greater  length,  with  the  conflicting  authorities 
stated.  Again,  it  has  an  omMbui  character,  and  you  may  look  into  it 
for  the  most  unique  specimens  of  fact  or  learning.  Its  versatility 
makes  it  an  entertaining  pastime  to  read  it  continuously  instead  of 
using  it  merely  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Withal  the  author  is  modest  in  his  claims  and  that,  of  itself,  com- 
mends his  work.  He  says:  *'  The  accurate  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  has,  of  c6urse,  been  my  chief  object.  I  have,  however, 
endeavored  as  much  to  make  the  manner  attractive  as  to  render  the 
matter  trustworthy.  But,  after  all,  although  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  book  is  free  from  serious  error,  I  am  quite  aware  that  faults  both 
of  manner  and  matter  will  be  discovered.^  I  can  only  say  in  respect 
of  these,  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  If  those  who  detect  error  or  can 
suggest  improvement  will  kindly  communicate  with  me,  so  that  in 
future  editions  defects  may  be  remedied.*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  frank  disavowal  of  perfection,  a  surprising 
accuracy  has  been  reached  by  patient  research  and  study.  One  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  book  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  oft-ridi- 
culed '*vile  Americanisms**  in  Yankee  speech  and  literature.  He 
shows  that  many  of  these  had  their  rise  in  the  best  ages  of  English 
literature,  and  their  paternity  in  some  of  the  most  notable  authors. 
The  book  will,  hence,  be  specially  timely  to  some  of  the  dilettant 
literary  snobs  of  the  England  of  to-day. 

Ths  Mini  ofMendiu:  A  Systematic  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Chinese  Philosopher.  The  Original  Text  classified  and  translated, 
with  Notes  and  Explanations,  by  the  Rev.  E  Faber.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Notes  and  Emendations,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
B.  Hutchinson.     (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

This  volume  is  supplementary,  if  not  rather  essential,  to  the  Chi- 
nese classics  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  aims  to  show  in  what 
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way  MenciuB  (b.c.  8^  based  his  political  economy  upon  moral 
philosophy.  The  value  of  the  work  is  that  it  furnishes  the  key  to  a 
clear  and  orderly  view  of  the  principles  iinderlying  ^d  imbedded  in 
the  Confucian  philosophy.  In  his  researches  into  human  nature 
Mencius  anticipated  many  of  the  results  of  modem  psychological 
study.  Like  Confucius,  he  appeal^d^  for  the  support  of  his  alleged 
divine  mission,  to  the  conformity,  of  his  doctrines  with  the  essentials 
of  the  human  mind  as  discovered  by  observation  rather  than  to  any 
external  credentialB.  He  was  not  a  consecutive  writer.  Each  intui- 
tion stood  in  intimate  connection  with  the  others,  blit  not  in  any 
systematic  arrangement.  Mr.  Faber  claims  that  Mencius  is  better 
suited  than  any  other  phinese  author  to  serve  a^  a  foundation  for  an 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  harmony  with  the  mind 
of  China,  and  has  translated  so  much  of  Mencius  as  is  here  given  with 
that  en.d  in  view.  He  is  also  right  in  his  conviction  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  obtaining  a  well-fo^nded  imderstanding  of  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics, it  is  urgently  necessary  to  master  on  all  sides  the  whole  period 
of  mental  activity  rin  Qhina,  which  reaches  back  to  about  250  b.c. 
The  teachings  of  Mencius  are  divided  by  Hr.  Faber  into  groups,  the 
most  natural  and  correspondent  with  the  matter.  They  are  essentially 
three,  the  elements  of  moral  science,  the  practical  exhibition  of  moral 
science  and  the  result  aimed  at  in  moral  development — ^the  organi- 
zation of  the  State.  To  some  extent  the  volume  is  a  treatise  on  the 
moral  and  political  ethics  of  the  mental  life  of  China.  To  Mencius 
the  State  is  the  sum  of  all'  human  endeavors,  natural  and  civilized, 
working  together  as  .a  united  organization,  and  the  ethical  problem 
is  the  utmost  development  of  all  the  good  elements  of  man's  nature. 
While  the  volume  is  to  Americans  chiefly  interesting  as  furnishing  a 
basis  of  comparison  between  the  ethical  positions  of  oriental  and  oc- 
cidental civilization,  it  is  of  special  value  to  all  who  follow  closely 
the  missionary  ];novements  in  China,  where  it  is  every  day  becoming 
more  possible  for  Christian  teachers  to  grapple  with  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  Chinese  thought  and  experience.  • 

8paTh9  from  a  Oeologigt^s  Bcumimr.  B^y  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D. 
(Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.) 

The  title  of  this,  book  is  attractive  and  at  once  4suggests  sundry 
topics  for  treatment.  We  will  not  say  that  the  reader  is  disappointed, 
for  the  brightness  and  versatility  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  diversity 
of  subjects,  more  than  compensate  for  the  slight  sense  of  misnomer. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  no  better  name  could  have  been  given  the  series 
of  articles,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  connection  or  continuity  of  treat- 
ment professed  or  designed.    The  contents  are  arranged  under  the 
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following  general  heads:  iBithelic,  Chronological,  Climatic,  Hiftori- 
.oal,  Philoeophical;  and  by  thii  variety  of  theme  the  Profeeaor  is  en- 
abled to  show  his  breadth  of  learning  and  his  literary  aptitude. 

The  one  pleasant  and  obserraUe  feature,  in  the  textuze  of  the  com- 
:position,  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  neither  dry  because  of  a  display  of  need- 
less learning,  nor  tiresome  because  of  an  arrogant  parade  of  technics 
and  sdentiflc  formulas.  The  Professor  is  not  on  exhibition  as  such, 
but  is  simply  a  highly  cultiyated  scholar  preparing  an  intellectual  re- 
past for*bthers  who  appreciate  his  learning  and  refinement. 

The  opening  of  the  book,  in  which  he  assumes  the  rdle  of  traveler 
and  guide,  gives  tone  to  the  whole,  and  brings  him  en  rmpgort  with 
those  who  accompany  him.  He  takes  the  reader  to  Surope,  directly 
to  Switzerland,  and  toHont  Blanc  and  the  Mer  de  Glace.  He  makes 
the  ascent  of  the  former,  giving  a  thriUing  history  of  the  tentative 
<efforts  until  the  dsring  feat  was  first  accomplished.  The  stimulation 
-of  thonght  and  cheer  and  courage,  and  the  happy  exhibition  of  de- 
scriptive power,  as  objects  of  interest  arrest  attention,  seem  to  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  the  author  through  the  whole  book. 

The  chapter  on  '*  The  Beautiful,"  defining  its  province  and  giving 
its  philosophy,  shows  a  man  who  has  cultivated  the  SBSthetic  side  of 
his  nature  while  working  generally  with  the  powers  of  ratiocination 
and  pure  thought  It  is  not  unfrequently  asserted  that  imagination 
has  no  alliance  with  science.  That  is  a  sorry  mistake,  for  no  grander 
field  for  sublime  conception  or  expression  can  be  opened  up  to  the 
human  mind  than  geology  and  astronomy  afford;  and  nowhere  is 
beauty  of  form  and  color  more  frequently  displayed  than  in  some  of 
.the  mag^  transf orma^ons .  of  Chenustry.  Df.  Winchell  evidently 
regales  himself,  when  unoccupied  by  profound  investigation,  by 
dropping  into  poetic  moods  and  by  following  the  guidance  of  a 
buoyant  fancy. 

An  analysis  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  book  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  on  our  part,  and  would  greatly  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader.  The  freshness,  informality  and  colloquial  ease  of  the  treat- 
ment would  be  lost,  and  in  those  qualities  much  of  the  excellence  of 
the  book  consiBts.  We  will  merely  say  that  the  Professor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  so  as  to  interest  those  familiar  only  with  the  rudi- 
ments, as  well  as  those  conversant  with  the  minute  details  of  the 
sciences  he  touches.  ''The  Old  Age  of  Continents,"  ''Obliterated 
Continents,''  and  "A  Grasp  of  Geologic  Time,"  apart  from  their 
scientific  interest  have  an  educational  value  in  a  moral  direction. 
They  show  man  his  position  in  the  universe  as  the  culmination  of  the 
past  and  lead  to  a  reverent  awe  in  contemplating  the  Author  of  both 
man  and  nature. 
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The  Bwg&master'i  W\fB :  A  Romance.  By  Georg  Ebers.  From 
fhe  German  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  (New  York:  William  8.  Gotts- 
berger.) 

This  is  Prof.  Ebers^  last  novel,  and  while  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  it  by  no  means  falls  short  of  any 
of  them  in  interest. 

The  story  has  its  foundation  in  history — ^the  second  siege  of  Ley- 
den,  in  1574.  The  characters  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  efch  made 
to  play  an  important  part  in  that  memorable  and  brave  struggle  from 
within  and  without  the  dty  against  the  enemies  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  heroine  is  a  young  woman  of  a  noble  old  Dutch  family,  who 
becomes  the  second  wife  of  the  Burgomaster  of  the  city,  and  by  love, 
patience  and  fortitude  secures  for  herself  the  coveted  position  of  coun- 
selor to  her  husband  during  that  dreadful  summer  of  siege  and  famine, 
and  in  the  dark  hour,  when  all  hope  seemed  to  have  departed,  she 
encourages  him  to  make  that  famous  speech  which  silenced  the  lips 
of  the  complsining  and  inspired  the  hearts  of  all  to  hold  out  until 
the  promised  aid  could  reach  them.  Her  character  is  as  pure  as  it 
is  loving  and  brave. 

One  feels  after  he  has  read  the  second  chapter  of  Fart  IV.  of 
Motley's  <*Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic '^  and  this  romance  that  he 
knows  not  only  of  the  brave  and  successful  effort  made  to  rescue  the 
city  by  William  Prince  of  Orange,  but  also  of  the  nobleness  of  char- 
acter and  suffering  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  beleagured  dty.  While 
Motley  writes  as  though  he  sailed  with  Admiral  Boisot  in  the  fleet 
of  deliverance  over  the  flooded  country,  Ebers  writes  as  if  he  had 
passed  the  terrible  days  of  that  summer  in  the  dty  and  suffered  the^ 
horrors  of  famine  with  its  inhabitants. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  COMMUNION  OFFICE. 


THOUGH  the  foregoing  words  are  plaoea  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  it  is  not  intended  to  consider  here  the 
Scottish  Communion  Office  as  a  whole.  Only  one  part  of  it 
will  come  into  view,  that  part  which  we  call  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration.  And  even  in  that  Prayer,  the  Words  of  In- 
stitution, the  Oblation  and  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  all  that  will  be  dealt  with,  and  that  only  histor- 
ically. 

To  deal,  however,  with  these  intelligently,  we  must  go  far 
back  in  Liturgical  History,  and  work  patiently  on  through 
the  story  of  many  years  and  manifold  changes.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  wearisome ;  the  results,  it  is  believed,  will  by 
no  means  be  unimportant. 

"  It  is  now  thoroughly  recognized,"  says  Mr.  Hammond, 
"  that  there  are  five  main  Groups  or  Families  of  Liturgies ; 
which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  chiefly,  though  not 
solelv,  by  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts.  Three 
of  these  are  Oriental ;  one  holds  an  interraeoiate  position, 
being  Western  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  whicn  it  was 
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UBcd,  and  to  its  wealtli  of  collects,  Prefaces,  and  other  variable 
elements  which  are  part  of  its  characteristic  features,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  presents  such  unmistakably  Eastern 
peculiarities  as  to  point  to  the  East  (and  not  improbably  to 
Ephesus  in  particular)  as  the  region  of  its  origin ;  and  one 
that  is  purely  Western."  * 

These  five  Groups  or  Families  Mr.  Hammond  classifies 
as  follows :  I.  Liturgies  of  Western  Syria  and  derivatives ; 
n.  Liturgies  of  Alexandria  and  derivatives ;  III.  Liturgies 
of  Eastern  Syria  and  derivatives;  lY.  Hispano-Gallican 
Liturgies ;  and  V.  Boman  Liturgy  and  derivatives.  "  We 
have  to  add  ^derivatives,'  because  no  single  term  would 
cover  all  the  members  of  the  groups." 

Selonging,  not  improbably,  to  Family  I.,  though  older, 
probably,  than  any  of  its  different  types,  is  what  is  called, 
not  very  correctly,  the  Clementine  Liturgy.  It  is  found  in 
the  eighth  Book  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
and  it  is  now  thought  that  ^^  it  represents  fairly  the  pre-Con- 
stantinian  Liturgy  of  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury." This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  either  the  author- 
ship or  date  of  the  Constitutions.  The  probability  is  that 
they  were  "  compiled  in  the  fifth  century  out  of  at  least 
three  previously  existing  treatises  f  while  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  mode  of  its  preservation  in  such  a  work  has 
given  to  the  Clementine  Liturgy  this  great  advantage,  "  that 
being  incorporated  in  a  literary  document,  it  is  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  having  undei^one  iirterpolation  either  in 
doctrine  or  ritual."  f 

In  the  Anaphora  of  this  venerable  Liturgy,  and  in  what 
we  should  call  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

^^  Ebving,  therefore,  in  remembrance  those  things  which 
He  endured  for  our  sakes,  we  givethanks  unto  Thee,  O  Gk>d 
Almighty,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as  we  are  able,  and  fulfil 

*  Hammond,  LUur^ieik  EMtem  and  Weitem,  p.  xvL  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Liturgy  is  used  here  and  throughout  this 
paper  in  its  strict  significatioD. 

f  Hammond,  ut  sup.,  p.  zliiL 
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His  institution.  For  in  the  ni^ht  in  which  He  was  be- 
trayed, taking  bread  into  His  hoTjr  and  spotless  hands,  and 
looking  np  to  Thee,  His  God  and  Father,  and  breaking  it. 
He  ^ve  it  to  His  disciples,  saying.  This  is  the  Mystery  of 
the  ^ew  Coyenant ;  take  of  it,  eat ;  this  is  Mj  Body  wbidi 
is  broken  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Likewise^ 
also,  haying  mixed  the  cnp  of  wine  and  water,  and  haying 
sanctified  it,  He  gaye  it  to  them  saying.  Drink  je  all  of  it, 
for  this  is  My  blood  which  is  shed  lor  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me ;  for  as  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cnp  ye  do  show  My  death 
till  I  come. 

"Wherefore,  haying  in  remembrance  His  passion  and 
death  and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  His  return  to 
Heayen,  and  His  future  second  appearing  when  He  shall 
come  with  elory  and  power  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead 
and  to  renaer  to  eyery  man  according  to  His  works,  we 
offer  to  Thee,  the  King  and  God,  according  to  His  institu- 
tion, this  bread  and  this  cup,  giying  thanks  to  Thee,  through 
Him,  that  Thou  hast  thou^t  us  worthy  to  stand  before 
Thee  and  to  serye  Thee  in  the  priestly  office.* 

"And  we  beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  look  graciously 
upon  these  gifts,  now  lying  before  Thee,  O  Thou  God  who 
needest  nothing  from  us,f  and  graciously  accept  them  to 
the  honor  of  Thy  Christ,  and  send  down  on  this  sacrifice 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  He  may  exhibit  %  this  bread,  the  body  of  Thy 
Christ,  and  this  cup,  the  blood  of  Thy  Christ,  that  they 
who  shall  receiye  it  may  be  confirmed  in  godliness,  may 
obtain  remission  of  sins,  may  be  deliyered  £om  the  deyil 

*  Greek  {BparevBty,  occurs  Luke  1.  8. 

f  Greek  dyBydBtf^.     "  Self -sufficient "  is  not,  to   English   ears,  a 
pleasant  translation.    See  Prov.  xxriii.  27,  and  compare  Justin  Hartyr 
Apci,  I.  18,  67;  and  Athenagoras,  Legal,  18. 

I  Greek  dfeo<prfyxf.  Many  translate  "make;"  but  surely  the  word 
never  means  that.  In  classical  Greek  it  has  several  significations  (see 
Liddell  and  Scott),  any  one  of  three  of  which,  (1)  show,  (2)  declare^ 
<8)  represent  as  being,  might  apply  here.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  In  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Job  xzvii.  6,  2I.  8  (Eng.  Vers, 
xl.  8),  in  the  sense  of  declare  or  pronounce.  See  also  Martyrium  Ignat., 
2,  and  Justin  Martyr,  Apol,  I.  20,  48,  67;  11.  7;  in  all  which  cases  it 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  passages  from  Job.  I  have,  follow- 
ing others,  translated  it  exhibit— ot  course  before  God  as  well  as  man— 
but  it  cannot  fairly,  be  translated  make. 
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and  his  deceit,  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be 
made  worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  and  may  attain  eternal  life, 
Thou  Almignty  Lord,  being  reconciled  to  them."  * 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
Words  of  Institution,  a  formula  of  Oblation  and  a  formula 
of  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  they  stand  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  named.  At  present  we  only 
need  to  note  these  obvious  facts. 

What  is  true  of  the  Clementine  is  true  also  of  every  great 
Eastern  Liturgy  in  aU  the  first  three  groups  above  enumer- 
ated, with  possibly — not  probably — a  single  exception.  The 
Liturgy  of  S.  James,  whether  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac ;  the 
Liturgy  of  Constantinople,  whether  with  the  Anaphora  of 
S.  Basil  or  that  of  8.  Chrysostom;  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Orthodox  Armenian  Church;  the  Liturgy  of  8.  Mark, 
whether  with  the  Anaphora  of  S.  Cyril  or  that  of  8.  Basil ; 


^QTeekxaraXKayirtoi.  The  expression  that  Gk>d  is  "reconciled 
to  ub"  is  widely  objected  to  as  "  unscriptural,"  and  has  been  pressed  as 
an  objection  to  the  antiquity  iA  this  Clementine  Liturgy.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that,  though  it  is  literally  true  that  wherever  in  the 
New  Testament  the  reconciliation  between  Gk)d  and  man  is  expressed  by 
the  word  xaraXXadaoo  or  dicoxaraXXd66fo,  the  phrase  used  is,  "to 
reconcile  man  to  God,"  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it;  yet  there  are  other 
passages  in  which  another  phrase  is  used,  which  can  imply  nothing  else 
than  (using  the  English  word  reeoncUd  in  precisely  the  same  sense)  "  to 
reconcile  God  to  man,'*  literally  to  propitiate  €k>d,  to  procure  His  favor, 

to  turn  away  His  displeasure "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 

the  toarld  unto  Himself."  But  it  can  never  be  said  of  the  world,  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  that  they  turned  to  God,  putting  away  their 
sins,  laying  aside  their  enmity.  Numbers,  blessed  be  His  Name,  have 
done  so,  and  will  yet  do  so;  but  the  world  has  not  and  will  not.  What, 
then,  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  God  did  reconcile  the  world  unto 
Himself?  Let  the  Apostle's  next  words  declare;  "not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them."  Herein  was  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God. 
Qpd  did  not  impute  to  man  his  sins.  He  forgave  him :  He  was  propi- 
tiated towards  him;  He  opened  out  a  way  of  access  to  him;  in  one  word 
He  was  reconciled  to  him."  Heurtley,  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement^  the 
yillth  of  the  Oxford  Sermons  on  Christian  Faith  and  the  Atonement. 
The  sermon,  with  its  Scripture  and  other  references,  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  The  objection  is  a  strange  one  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  re- 
gard to  this  Liturgy  is  stUl  more  strange. 
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the  Ethiopic  Litnrgy,  whether  in  the  Ccmon  Univermliaj  or 
in  the  short  outline  found  in  the  ^^Apostolical  Ordinances ;" 
all  these  present  these  three  things  and  in  the  same  unvary- 
ing order.  It  is  enough,  again,  for  the  present  simply  to 
note  the  unquestionable  facts. 

The  one  possible — ^as  we  shall  see  not  probable — excep- 
tion is  found  in  the  third  of  the  groups  above-named,  the 
Liturgies  of  Eastern  Syria.  These  are  sometimes  called  the 
Nestorian  liturgies.  There  are  three  of  them :  the  Liturgy 
of  Kestorius,  tha  Liturgy  of  Theodore,  and  the  Liturgy  of 
SS.  Adaeus  and  Maris.  Of  these  the  last  named  is,  un- 
doubtedly, far  the  most  ancient,  antedating  considerably  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.''^  Jn  this  last-named  Liturgy 
the  Words  of  Institution  do  not  appear,  and  this  fact  gives 
rise  to  two  questions :  first,  Were  they  ever  in  the  Liturgy ) 
and  secondly,  If  they  were,  where  should  they  now  be  in- 
serted? 

As  to  the  first  question,  Mr.  Hammond  gives  six  strong 
reasons — to  which  it  may  sufiice  to  refer — to  warrant  the 
generally  accepted  conclusion  that  the  Words  of  Institution 
did  always  form  part  of  the  Liturgy ;  the  reason  of  their 
apparent  omission  being  ^^  partly  the  sacredness  of  the  words, 
and  partly  that  they  were  well  known  and  were  supplied 
traditionally."  As  to  the  proper  place  for  their  insertion 
Mr.  Hammond  agrees  with  Prof.  Bickell  in  inserting  them 
before  the  Great  Intercesfiiion,  after  which  follows  the  Great 
Oblation  and  the  Invocation.  The  reason  given  seems  suffi- 
cient, namely,  that  we  thus  follow  "  the  analop^y  of  the  other 
two  Liturgies  of  Nestorius  and  Theodore,  which  in  oth^r  re- 
spects are  framed  on  the  exact  model  .of  this." 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  saying  that  in  all  Eastern 
Liturgies  we  find  the  Words  of  Institution,  the  Oblation  and 

the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  order  given.f 

■ 

*8ee  a  full  statement  of  the  matter  by  Hammond  ut  tup.  Introd.  g  iz. 

f  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  speaking  of  the  Malabar  Liturgy  as  given  by  the 
Portugw»$  rmMT*— who  would  of  course  be  influenced  by  Roman 
usage— says^  "  Here  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  eowtrwry  to  the 
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Leaving  the  East  we  pass  to  the  West,  reaching  the  f  onrth 
Oroup,  the  Hispano-GnUican,  and  have  before  ns  the  Galli- 
can  and  Mozarabic  liturgies.  This  Family  is  often  called 
the  Ephesine,  and  it  would  seem  not  without  reason.  Here 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  state  results  to  which 
others  have  come.*  Sir  William  Palmer  says :  "  It  appears 
altogether  probable  that  the  Gallican  Liturgy  was  derived 
originally  from  the  instructions  given  by  S.  John  to.  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  and  therefore  that  we  may 
invest  it  with  the  digoity  of  an  Apostolical  Liturgy."  \  Mr. 
Hammond  thinks  it  "  not  unreasonable  to  claim  some  con- 
nection with  Ephesus  fortius  group  of  Liturgies." $  He 
also  thinks — ^which  is  certainly  not  improbable — that  "  the 
Mozarabic  and  Gallican  [Liturgies]  are  sister  growths  and 
not  derived  one  from  the  other." 

Li  both  these  Liturgies  there  was  an  Livocation  as  well  as 
an  Oblation.  Irenseus  says  (and  he,  writing  at  Lyons, 
must  have  in  mind  the  Gallican  Liturgy),  "  The  bread  which 
is  of  the  earth  having  received  the  Invocation  of  Ood  is  no 
longer  common  bread  but  the  Eucharist."  The  word  trans- 
lated invocation  is  IniKkijiyiv ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Basil  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  use  the  same  word  in  evi- 
dently the  same  technical  sense.§  In  another  passage  Ire- 
nseus  speaks  even  more  distinctly.  "  We  offer  to  God  the 
bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  giving  thanks  to  Him  for 
that  He  hath  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth  these 
fruits  for  our  nourishment,  and,  having  finished  the  offer- 

vMofewry  other  Oriental  Liturgy ^  preceded  the  Words  of  Institution. 
This,  in  itself,  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  alteration  had  been 
made;  though,  very  carelessly,  if  not  malaflde,  no  notice  is  given  of  it." 
On  the  strength  of  this  statement  he  changed,  in  his  translation,  the 
order.  Neale  and  Littledale,  lYandations  of  the  Primitive  laturgiee. 
Third  Edit  p.  165. 

*  Hammond,  ut  sup.  Introduction,  §§  xi.,  zii.  and  ziii.  and  p.  xxxvi. ; 
Sir  W.  Palmer,  Originee  lAturgiom,  Sections  Y.,  IX  and  X. ;  and  Keale, 
Liturgiology,  p.  129. 

t  Originee  Liturgiea,  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 

t  Liturgies,  etc,,  p.  Ixiii. 

g  Harvey's  Irenaus,  Vol.  II.  pp.  205-207  and  notes. 
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iBg,  we  invoke  the  H0I7  Spirit  that  He  may  exhibit  [or  de- 
clare, anoqnivri\  this  sacrifice  and  bread  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  cnp  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  they  who  shall  receive 
these  antetypes  may  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting 
life."  *  This  passage  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  proves,  be. 
yond  question,  that  in  the  time  of  Irensens  (d.  a.d.  202  or 
208)  the  Liturgy  of  Gaul  contained  an  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  following  the  Oblation  of  the  bread  and  cup. 
Moreover,  when  we  compare  the  words  of  IrensBus  with 
those  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy  their  agreement  is  too  clear 
and  precise  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  chance-matter.  The 
Liturgy  reads  "  Send  down  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  this  sacrifice, 
the  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  He  may 
exhibit  \ano<pr}yril\  this  bread,  the  body  of  Thy  Christ, 
and  this  cup,  the  blood  of  Thy  Christ,  that  they  who  shall 
receive,"  etc.  IrensBus  says  as  above,  using  the  same  word 
aTCOifnfvrf^  a  word  which  is  found,  it  is  believed,  in  no  lit- 
urgy but  the  Clementincf 


Clescenhnb. 

o;r(k>$  anoqnfvtf  rov  aprov 
rovrov  ffdj/xa  rov  ;ifpz<yrot5 
(fov  xa\  to  notrfptov  rov-- 
toy  aljujt  rov  ;ifpi(rToi>  ffov 
iva  o{  juteraXaftovrsS,  K.r.X. 


ISENiElTS. 

onooi  anoqyqy-q  rtfv  dvfflav 
ravrtfVy  xai  rov  aprov 
ffdbfia  rov  ;[fpi(rr6t;,  xai  ro 
Ttortfptov  TO  al/ia  rov  XP^^^ 
rov  iva  ot  /leraXa/Soyrei, 
x.r.X. 

How  is  this  striking  agreement  to  be  explained  ?  Does 
Irensens  quote  from  the  Clementine,  or  the  Clementine 
from  him  ?  Or  is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  they  are 
independent  witnesses  to  primitive  uses,  going  back  to  the 
period  of  the  persecutions  and  extending  ^^  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Syria  or  Palestine  ?"  X    This  ancient  use— call  it 


•Harvey's  Irenmts,  VoL  11.  p.  502. 

t  The  Qreek  exhibits  the  agreement  more  strikingly  than  any  transla- 
tion can. 

t  The  petitions  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  for  "  those  who  persecute 
OS  because  of  the  Name  of  the  Lord;"  for  "  the  king  and  all  in  author- 
ity, and  all  the  army,  that  they  may  be  peaceable  towards  us;"  and. 
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Ephesine  or  what  we  will — carried  from  the  East  to  Lyons, 
assuredly  shaped  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  Ganl,  and  certifies 
us  that  it  contained  the  Words  of  Listitationy  the  Oblation, 
and  the  Livocation  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  all 
Eastern  liturgies. 

The  case  is  equally  dear  as  to  the  Mozarabio  Liturgy,  the 
agreement  of  which  with  the  Gallican  cannot  well  be  ques- 
tioned.* Isidore,  of  Seville  (d.  a.d.  636),  one  of  the  three 
bishops  to  whom  wo  owe  ^^  the  perfected  structure"  of  this 
Liturgy,!  gives  testimony  that  cannot  be  gainsayed  He 
says,  describing  its  seven  prayers,  ^'so  famous  in  early 
Spanish  writers,"  that  the  sixth — called  Post  Pridic^  and 
corresponding  to  the  Oallican  Post  Secreta  or  Post  Myste- 
ri/wm, — ^was  ^^  the  confirmation  of  the  Sacrament,  that  the 
Oblation  which  is  offered  to  Gt)d,  being  scmctified  hy  the 
Holy  J^rity  may  be  confirmed  as  the  Sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood."  X  This  liturgy,  then,  agrees  in  the  regard 
under  consideration  with  the  Liturgies  of  Qaul  and  of  the 

East. 

Before  proceeding  to  the*  fifth  of  the  Liturgical  Groups  or 
Families,  the  Boman  and  its  derivatives,  let  us  see  what 
'point  has  been  reached  and  what  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

First,  we  find  in  all  Groups  of  Liturgies,  and  single  Litur- 
gies as  well,  three  things :  a  repetition  of  the  Words  of 

again,  "  for  kings  and  all  in  authority,  that  they  may  be  peaceable 
towards  us,  so  that  enjoying  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  we  may  pass  it 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty,"  indicate  the  period  of  the  persecutiona 
of  the  pagan  empire.  In  the  last  petition  S.  Paul's  exact  words 
(1  TinL  iL  2)  are  quoted,  with  precisely  those  words  added,  "  that  they 
may  be  i)eaceable  towards  us,"  which  the  attitude  of  pagan  emperors 
towards  the  Church  made  proper,  and  indeed  necessary. 
*  Leslie,  Moearabic  Mindl  and  Bremary,  Preface,  sections  v.  and  vL 
f  Neale,  LUwrgioiogy,  p.  170.  The  other  two  were  Leander,  Bishop  of 
Seville,  and  Ildefonso,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

} Palmer,  Orig.  LU.,YoL  L,  pp.  164,  175;  Scudamore,  NaUtia  Euehat' 
iiUea,  p.  610,  First  Bd. ;  Neale,  Tetralogia  LUutffiea,  p.  858,  last  sentence. 
Palmer  also  quotes  Card.  Bona  {Bervm^  LUwrgieiiyrum  L&ri  Duo)  to  the 
same  purpose. 
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Listitation,  an  Oblation,  and  an  Inyocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Secondly,  these  three  stmotoral  elements  are  always  ar- 
ranged in  one  unvarying  order.  No  doubt  there  is  in  some 
cases  ^^  a  transference  to  the  earlier  Oblation  of  language 
more  befitting  the  great  Oblation."  But  such  a  transference 
never  takes  the  place  of  that  Oblation — that  Oblation  is 
never  omitted  from  its  own  proper  position. 

To  these  two  facts,  which  have  been  attested  by  what  has 
gone  before,  we  have  now  to  add  a  third,  which  brings 
them  out  into  even  bolder  relief,  namely,  the  ^'  extraordinary 
variety  of  order,  and  that  not  only  of  minor  details,  but  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  service,"  which  the  Litur- 
gies present.  Even  the  great  Intercession  '^  is  placed  now 
after,  now  before,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Consecration ; 
now  partly  before  and  partly  after;  and,  lastly,  wholly 
away  from  the  Consecration  and  in  connection  with  the 
Offertory ;"  while  the  merest  glance  at  a  comparative  table 
exhibiting  the  structural  elements  of  the  great  Liturgies 
will  show  how  variously  those  elements  are  arranged. 
Whatever  and  however  great  the  variety  may  be,  this  imi- 
f orm  order  of  Institution,  Oblation,  and  Invocation  remains 
unchanged. 

It  is  altogether  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  con- 
sider the  theological  and  doctrinal  bearings  of  thi»  remark- 
able fact,  or  to  discuss  the  point  made  by  Archdeacon 
Freeman,  that  "  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  probably  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century,  a  principle  or  habit  was 
developed  within  the  Church  which  exercised  a  very  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  order  of  certain  features  in  all  liturgies 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  the  discipUna  arca/ni,  or 
system  of  reticence,  which  it  was  found  necessary  after  a 
while  to  resort  to,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  unbapti^ed 
the  more  especial  mysteries  of  Christianity."  Even  if  we 
admit  the  claim  that  ^^  this  would  be  likely  to  result  in  very 
serious  dislocations  of  the  original  liturgical  order,"  it  could 
hardly  touch  the  order  of  the  three  elements  we  are  consid- 
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eiing ;  for  the  archdeacon  admits  that  this  ^'  system  of  reti* 
cence"  is  later  than  IrensBus ;  and  the  clear  testimony  of 
IrensBUS,  already  cited — ^and  its  connection  with  the  Clemen- 
tine litnrgy  must  not  be  forgotten — shows  that  in  his  time, 
in  Ganl  at  least,  and  so  equally  in  the  East,  the  Invoca- 
tion followed  the  Oblation.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that, 
speaking  only  historically,  the  omission  of  any  one  of  these 
structural  elements  must  be  a  mutilation,  and  a  change  in 
their  order  a  dislocation  of  the  early  liturgical  arrange- 
ment.* 

One  group  is  still  to  be  considered :  the  Eoman  Liturgy 
and  derivatives.  From  this  Liturgy  the  Invocation  disap- 
pears. Says  Mr.  Hammond :  f  "  Whether  the  Invocation 
was  always  wanting  from  the  Boman  Liturgy,  or  whether  it 
has  been  dropped  out,  is  a  question  requiring  for  its  answer 
more  knowledge  than  is  at  present  possessed  about  the  de- 
tails of  this  Liturgy  in  its  earlier  stages.  Certainly,  so  far 
back  as  is  known,  there  is  nothing  in  it  fully  answering  in 
scope  and  position  to  the  Eastern  Invocation." 

Mr.  Palmer  quotes  Optatus  and  Fulgentius,:}:  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  an  Invocation  in  the  African  Liturgy,  which 
he  regards  as  ^'  originally  the  same  as  the  Koman."  He  also 
ascribes  the  same  origin  to  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  (Milan) ; 
and  Pfaff  gives  a  form  of  Invocation  in  which  prayer  is 
made  that  ^^  the  invisible  form  and  incomprehensible  maj- 
esty of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  descend,  .  .  •  .  which  may 
maJse  these  our  oblations  Thy  body  and  blood."  §  These 
facts  indicate,  though  they  hardly  prove,  the  existence  of 

*  Freeman,  PrincvplUB  of  Divins  Service,  Vol.  11. ,  Part  IL,  p.  886. 

f  Ut  eup.f  p.  zxxTi. 

t  Orig.  Litur,,  Vol.  I.,  p.  188.  2d  Ed. 

g  Quoted  by  Trevor,  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  292,  note  c.  Gelasiusof  Rome 
(d.  496),  writing  against  the  Eutychians,  in  his  treatise  De  Duabus  Nob- 
turia  in  Chriito  attributes  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Holy  Spirit;  Sancto  Spiritu  perfiderUe;  and  this  exposition  not  only 
recognizes  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  also  looke,  to  say  the  least, 
towards  an  Invocation.  Bee  the  passage  quoted  by  Bp.  Pearson,  On 
tAtf  Creed,  Art.  ill. 
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an  Invocation  in  the  earlj  Boman  Liturgy.  But  it  as* 
Buredly  does  not  appear  in  the  later  Boman,  nor  in  the  two 
extant  litorgies  which  are  to  be  claBsiiied  with  it,  the  Anx- 
brosian  and  that  of  Sarum.  * 

We  need  not  say — God  forbid  ! — that  such  an  omission 
invalidates  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  But  we  may 
say,  and  we  must  say,  that  it  is  a  lamentable  mutilation  of 
the  primitive  Liturgy ;  lamentable  in  itself,  and  more  lam- 
entable in  its  consequences.  It  had,  no  doubt,  much  to 
do  with  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  in 
the  West.  To  consider  this,  however,  is  beyond  our  present 
purposes. 

Omitting  a  good  deal  that  might  well  be  said,  and  that 
one  would  like  to  say,  did  space  permit,  we  must  come  to 
the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1549.  Here  we  find 
the  Boman  mutilation  corrected  and  the  Invocation  re- 
stored ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  following 
the  Oblation  it  precedes  the  Words  of  Institution.  Mutila- 
tion is  therefore  exchanged  for  dislocation. 

It  has  been  urged  that  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  such 
a  variation  from  ancient  and,  in  fact,  universal  arrangement, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  Liturgical  action  ^^  the  element  of 
time  must  be  considered  to  be  excluded."  f  Even  if  this 
principle  is  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  its  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  question  is  not  one  of  time^  but  of 
order ;  and  we  may  exclude  the  former  as  much  as  we  will 
without  at  all  touching  the  latter.  Says  Dr.  Brett :  '^  It  is 
certainly  most  natural  and  agreeable  to  order  that  we  should 
first  perform  our  parts,  place  our  gifts  upon  the  altar,  de- 
clare that  we  do  this  in  obedience  to  Christ's  institution, 
make  our  oblation  of  them  to  God  as  what  He  has  appointed 
to  be  the  sacmmental  or  representative  body  of  His  Son, 
and  then  desire  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  upon 
them  to  make  them  that  body  in  power  and  effect ;  that,  by 


*  Hammond,  ut  mi/p.,  p.  xxiv. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  zxxyii. 
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EIb  gracious  operation  in  them  and  with  them,  they  may 
convey  to  us  all  the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ.  But 
Jirst  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  bless  and  sanctify 
them,  and  then  proceed  to  declare  that  we  are  doing  what 
Christ  instituted  by  a  recital  of  the  words  of  institution, 
and  making  the  oblation  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  •  .  .  does  not  seem  so  natural  a  situation, 
neither  is  this  order  agreeable  to  the  ancient  forms."  ^ 
Anyhow  the  variation  from  the  great  Liturgies  is  such  that 
this  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI.  can  never  be  accepted  as 
a  complete  and  adequate  exponent  of  ancient  and  Catholic 
usage.  Two  centuries  were  to  pass  away  before  any  na- 
tional Church,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
should  remedy  the  dislocation. 

Li  the  Bevision  of  1552,  as  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject know,  the  Livocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  disappeared, 
though  it  might  possibly  be  thought  to  be  ^'  obscurely  inti- 
mated under  a  few  and  those  general  terms;"!  and  the 
Oblation  shared  the  same  fate,  though  a  part  of  what  fol- 
lowed it  was  framed  into  a  prayer  which  might,  or  might 
not,  be  said  after  all  had  communicated.  %  We  need  not 
question  the  sufficiency  of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  utterly 
dianged  as  it  is  from  all  ancient  use ;  but  we  have  a  right 
to  regret  that  the  imperfection  has  never  I>een  remedied  in 
the  Church  of  England.     For  an  imperfection  it  is,  and  it 


*  ColUctMn  of  LUurffies,  etc.,  p.  226,  Ed.  1888.  Elsewhere  he  tenns 
this  "a  plain  deviation  from  Catholic  practice.  .  .  .  God  is  petitioned 
to  bless  and  sanctify  the  elements  by  the  Holy  Ghost  before  we  have 
recited  the  words  of  institution,  and  thereby  declared  or  set  forth  our 
commission  and  our  duty  to  perform  that  service.'* 

f  These  words  are  Waterland's:  Beview  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Euekar' 
%8t,  p.  278,  Oxford  Ed.,  1868. 

X  Bucer's  objection  to  the  Invocation  is  quoted  in  BuUey's  Tabular 
Vietoofthe  Variations  in  the  Baptitmal  and  Communion  Cjjfkes,  etc.,  p. 
178.  His  dread  of  Transubstantiation  frightened  him  into  counseling 
the  removal  of  that  which,  kept  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible protest  against  Transubstantiation. 
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makes  the  way  oomparatiyely  easy  to  pass  from  the  English 
office  to  that  of  Borne.  It  is  sad  enough  to  hear  a  thonght- 
fnl  man  (who  once  went  from  England  to  Bome  and  then 
returned),  saying  of  the  omission  of  the  Invocation :  ^^  It 
was  mainly  from  my  not  having  that  master  key  ....  put 
into  my  hands  in  childhood  ....  that  I  made  that  dreary 
journey  to  Bome  which  cost  me  fifteen  years  of  the  cream 
of  life,  and  brought  me  back  a  weather-beaten  soul."  *  Un- 
happily no  Bevision — ^whether  of  1559, 1604,  or  1662 — ^has 
brought  to  the  English  office  any  change  in  this  regard.  For 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

When  a  Prayer  Book  for  Scotland  was  decided  on,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  a  question  immediately  arose  as  to  what 
it  should  be.  If  Bishop  Sage's  testimony  may  be  relied  on, 
it  appears  that  one  of  the  Books  of  Edward  YL  was  used, 
more  or  less  generally,  in  Scotland,  for  some  seven  year8.t 
That  was  superseded  by  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Ejiox's  Liturgy.  "  This  was  read  on  week  days,  and  on 
Sundays  by  the  ^Beaders,'  and  partially  by  the  clergy, 
for  nearly  a  century."  X  ^  revision  of  this  book  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated  in  1601,  but  the  accession  of  James 
YI.  to  the  crown  of  England,  together  with  other  events, 
delayed  the  work. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  trace  out  the 
steps  taken  towards  a  Prayer  Book  for  Scotland,  in  the  reign 
of  James.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  took  shape  in  a  com- 
pilation which  ^^is  a  cross  between  the  English  Liturgy  and 
that  of  Knox.  The  morning  service  for  week  days  is  vir- 
tually a  Presbyterian  revision  of  the  Morning  Service  in  the 
English  Liturgy,  and  harmonizes  with  the  Puritan  excep- 
tions and  emendations  suggested  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, and  afterwards  at  the  Savoy."  §    The  draft  of  this 

*  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  in  MaemiOan'B  Magatine,  Jan.,  1883»  p.  207. 
fBp.  Sage,  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  164,  Spottiswoode  Soc.  Edition. 
t  Sprott,  ScoUith  lAturgieseftha  JSeign  qfJame$  YI,,  p.  ix. 
%  BproU,  tt^  «up.,  p.  IxxL 
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Book  was  completed  in  James's  time,  bat  before  any  dedsiTe 
action  in  regard  to  it  could  be  taken  he  died.* 

When  the  project  of  a  Prayer  Book  for  Scotland  was 
raised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  this  Book,  ^^  in  statu  quo 
King  James  left  it,"  was  sent  to  the  King  in  1629.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  Charles  and  his  advisers.  To  speak  of  nothing  else,  in 
the  office  for  the  Holy  Conmmnion  there  was  no  Oblation, 
and  all  that  approached  an  Invocation  was  the  petition 
^'  Send  downe,  O  Lord,  Thy  blessing  upon  this  Sacrament, 
that  it  mav  be  nnto  ns  the  effectual  exhibitive  instrument 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  f  and  this  preceded  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Words  of  Institution. 

Archbishop  Laud,  as  he  himself  says,  was  desirous  '^  to 
take  the  English  Liturgy  without  any  variation,  that  so  the 
same  Service  Book  might  be  established  in  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions."  The  Scottish  bishops,  on  the  other  hand, 
^^  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  Laud  that  the 
English  book  should  be  entirely  and  literally  adopted.  They 
represented,  first,  that  national  vanity  would  be  wounded,  if 
the  offices  of  a  foreign  country  were  thus  intruded  on  their 
own;  and  secondly,  that  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
Catholic  antiquity,  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
might  evidently  be  seen  to  possess  a  vast  superiority  over 
the  existing  form,  in  the  order  for  celebrating  the  Holy 
Communion ;  that  now  there  was  a  fit  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  a  more  primitive  use ;  and  that  a  new  Liturgy,  based 
on  the  first  Prayer  Book  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  the 
Scottish  Church."  % 

The  Book  was  accordingly  prepared  in  Scotland,  Bishops 
Maxwell  and  Wedderbume  being  its  principal  compilers, 


*  This  Book  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1871,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Key.  Geo.  W.  Sprott,  B.A.,  "from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum— probably  one  of  the  two  copies  which  were  carried  to  London 
(in  1629)  and  given  to  the  King." 

t  Sprott,  ui  sup.,  p.  72. 

t  J.  M.  Keale,  L(f6  and  Times  ofBUhap  Torry,  p.  264 
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and  sent  to  England  for  revision.  Bishops  Jnxon  and  Wren 
were  appointed  to  assist  Land  in  revising  what  came  from 
Scotland.  Jnxon,  however,  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do 
with  it.  ^'The  Book,  as  finally  adopted,  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Land  and  English  Divines,  while  only  a  portion  of 
the  Scottish  Bishops  concurred  in  it,  and  that  not  without 
much  pressure." 

It  may  strike  us  as  strange  that  the  ^^anti-prelatic  party," 
as  they  were  called  in  Scotland,  should  have  favored  the 
restoration  of  the  Invocation  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 
But  the  fact  cannot  be  questioned.*  It  might  also  have 
been  expected  that  Bishop  Wren,  who  is  described  by 
Clarendon  as  "a  man  of  a  severe,  sour  nature,  but  very 
learned,  9Xi<SL  paHicidarVy  versed  in  the  old  JOitv/rgies  of  the 
0-reek  amd  Latm  Chwrches^'*  wotdd  have  attempted  to 
remedy  the  dislocated  order  of  the  first  Book  of  Edward. 
No  change,  however,  was  made  in  this  regard,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Liturgy  of  1687  exactly  reproduced  the  order  of  1549, 
placing  the  Invocation  before  the  Words  of  Institution, 
which  were  followed  by  the  Oblation.  And  here,  as  that 
Liturgy  did  not  come  into  use,  the  ipiatter  rested  for  many 
years. 

Passing  over  those  years,  without,  however,  forgetting  the 
advance  made  in  liturgical  studies  and  the  illustrious  names 
connected  with  it,  we  come  to  the  year  1696.  In  that  year 
one  Edward  Stephens,  at  one  time  a  barrister-at-law,  and 
afterwards  in  Holy  Orders,  published  "  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Ancients,  represented  as  near  as  well  may  be  in  English 
Forms."  In  this  the  order  of  1549  appears,  Le.y  Invocation, 
Words  of  Institution,  Oblation.  This  book  was  followed 
by  another,  by  the  same  author,  but  without  date,  entitled 
^*  A  Complete  Form  of  Liturgy  or  Divine  Service  accord- 
ing to  the  Usage  of  the  most  Ancient  Christians ; "  f  and 
here  (for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  in  any  form  in  Eng- 


♦Sprott,  vX  iup.,  pp.  108,  109. 

t  Both  these  forms  are  reprinted  Id  Hall's  Fragmenia  LUurgiea,  Vol.  IL 
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liflh),  the  ancient  order  is  restored,  and  the  Invocation  fol- 
lows the  Words  of  Institution  and  the  Oblation.* 

We  find  the  same  order  adopted  in  "a  commnnion 
office  taken  partly  from  the  Primitive  liturgies,  and  partly 
from  the  First  English  Beformed  Common-Prayer-Book^ 
etc,"  London,  1718.  This  was  the  Non-Jurors'  Book,t  and 
it  indicates  the  result  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
great  Liturgies  of  the  ancient  Ohnrch.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  scruples  which  prevented  the  Non-Jurors, 
as  they  are  called,:|:  from  taking  the  oaths  to  William,  and 
Mary ;  however  much  we  may  condemn,  with  Bishop  £en, 
the  continuing  of  a  succession  of  Bishops  and  a  perpetuar 
tion  of  the  separation ;  whatever  judgment  we  may  pass  on 
the  controversy  about  the  Usages ;  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
matter  now  under  consideration,  the  Communion  Office  of 
the  Non-Jurors  restored  a  primitive  and  Catholic  order  with 
all  its  doctrinal  and  theological  value. 

In  Scotland  the  Scottish  Liturgy  fell  with  the  Scottish 
Church  (in  1638),  but  did  not  immediately  arise  again  with 
it  in  1662.  Episcopacy  was  restored,  but  no  man  seemed 
daring  enough  to  raise  any  question  as  to  a  Prayer  Book. 
The  Bevolution  of  1688  found  the  Scottish  Church  in  just 
the  condition  in  which  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  IE.  had 
placed  it.  Disestablishment  and  persecution  seem  then  to 
have  wrought  what  worldly  prosperity  had  not  wrought, 
and  there  began  a  partial  adoption  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
which  was  also  "  reconjmended  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  obtained  through  the  liberality  of  charitable  persons 


*  It  ougbt  to  be  said  that,  possibly,  an  earlier  date  should  be  assigned 
to  these  forms  than  the  one  given.  Some  expressions  in  a  letter  of 
Stephens's  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  quoted  by  HaU  (VoL  L  p.  zix.)  look 
that  w«y.    What  Hall  reprinted  bears  date  1696. 

t  Hall,  i^Vo^.  i^.  Vol.  y.  Dr.  Brett  reprinted  it  in  his  C]W20eeft9n<2f(^ 
Principal  UturgieB,  etc.,  in  1720. 

X  Simply  because  they  could  not  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
etc.    The  oath  was  political  and  not  ecclesiastical. 
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in  England,  foremost  among  whom  was  Qaeen  Anne  her- 
self." * 

In  1712  the  Earl  of  Winton,  at  his  own  expense,  reprinted 
the  entire  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of  1637.t  In  1724  there 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  the  '^  Communion  Office  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  which,  with  certain  omissions, 
is  a  verbal  reprint  of  the  office  of  1637,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  Bishop  Gadderar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  of  those  many  separate  publications  of  the  Office  which 
were  afterwards  familiarly  known  as  the  ^^wee  bookies." 
It  was  reprinted  in  1735,  with  some  alterations  made  by 
Bishop  Gadderar,  and  again  in  1743.  In  both  these  offices 
the  Invocation  precedes  the  Words  of  Institution.  In  the 
year  just  named  an  Episcopal  Synod  sitting  in  Edinburgh 
recommended  the  use  of  this  ^^  the  Scottish  Liturgy  in  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Conmiunion."  Following  this 
came  the  editions  of  1752  and  1755,  and  in  this  office,  ^or 
the  first  time  m  ScoUamd^  the  Invocation  follows  the  Words 
of  Institution  and  the  Oblation.  ^'  In  1764,  after  some  con- 
sultation among  the  prelates,  the  Bishops  Falconer  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Primus,  and  Forbes,  of  Boss  and  Caithness,  put 
the  office  into  the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  now."  %  And 
this  is  the  office  which  was  declared  by  the  Synod  of  1811 
"to  be  of  primary  authority  in  the  Scottish  Church." 
Later  Synodical  action  has  changed  its  position  of  pre- 
eminence, without,  however,  changing  the  office  itself. 

The  first  national  Church,  therefore,  possessing  the  Eng- 
lish succession  and  holding  the  principles  of  the  English 
Beformation,  which  restored  the  ancient  order  of  the  three 


•  Neale's  Ufe  cf  Terry,  p.  267. 

fit  was  used  only  in  his  own  chapel,  under  protest  from  Bishop  Rose, 
of  Edinburgh.    Keale  ut  mp. 

tNeale's  Life  of  Tarry,  p.  270.  All  the  above  mentioned  offices,  ex- 
cept that  of  1785,  are  reprinted  in  Hall's  Fragmenta,  Vol.  V.  The^ 
were,  as  has  been  hinted,  incomplete,  leaving  much  to  be  supplied  from 
the  English  Book,  and  there  are  variations  in  the  different  printed  copies. 
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stmctural  elements  of  the  Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Euchar- 
istic  office,  was  the  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of  Scotland.  And 
the  restoration  was  effected  in  those  dark  days  of  savage 
and  relentless  persecution  that  followed  the  nnsnccessfnl 
attempt  of  Oharles  Edward  Stuart  in  1745.  This  order 
first  appears  in  those  ancient  liturgical  forms  in  the  East, 
that  cany  us  back  to  the  age  of  pagan  persecutions ;  it  has 
survived  in  the  East  centuries  of  fearful  sufferings  for  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  recovered  in  the  West  after  centuries 
of  loss,  in  a  Ohurch  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  worldly 
honors,  and  suffered  the  spoiling  of  its  goods,  and  was 
hunted  ^^as  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

How  it  came  from  Scotland  to  us,  and  was  inooiporated 
into  our  Prayer  Book  in  1789,  does  not  need  to  be  told.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  giving  it  to  us,  Scotland 
gave  us  a  greater  boon  than  when  she  gave  us  the  Episco- 
pate. That,  we  might  have  obtained,  and,  as  events  proved, 
should  have  obtained  from  England.  This,  England  had 
not  to  give  us.  As  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy  so  in  ours  it 
stands^to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Torry — ^as  ^^  the  direct 
and  unanswerable  antagonist  of  Popeiy/'  and,  we  may  add, 
of  Zwinglianism  also. 


ANOTHER  ASPECT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  QUES- 

TION  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


THOSE  who  are  intereBted  in  the  qneetion  whether  ottr 
churches  should  be  supported  by  pew-rents  or  by  the 
offerings  of  the  worshipers  will  read  with  great  interest  the 
paper  in  the  April  number  of  the  Ahebioan  Chubch  Review 
entitled  ^^  The  Financial  Question  in  the  Church."  It  is  in- 
teresting not  only  because  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  whose  sound  judgment,  fairness,  and 
good  sense  are  so  well  and  generally  recognized  that  they 
have  become  to  us  household  words,  but  also  because  it  is 
almost  if  not  quite  the  first  presentation  in  the  pages  of  a 
public  journal  of  a  serious  and  carefully  prepared  argument 
m  faror  of  the  Byetem  of  renting  pewl  Indeed,  tihe  alv 
sence  of  any  sufficient  volxmie  of  literature  on  that  side  of 
the  question  seems  to  have  been  a  moving  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper,  for  the  author,  in  his  opening  sen- 
tences, tells  us  that  the  advocates  of  free  churches  have  thus 
far  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
and  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Ohio  has  been  the  first  public 
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man  to  stand  up  bravely  and  plead  the  canae  of  ^  pew 
ByBtem.    It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  interesfc^ 
and  of  conaiderable  importance  also,  in  view  of  the  serioas- 
ness  of  the  questions  involved,  to  examine  carrfuliy  tfa& 
argument  of  the  learned  writer  of  that  paper,  with  theTiew 
of  ascertaining  just  how  far  he  has  snooeeded  in  making  oat 
his  case  in  favor  of  rented  pews.    It  is  not  merdy  an  idle 
or  a  curious  question,  but  one  of  deep  import,  and  largely 
affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.    The  time  ha& 
come  when  this  question  should  be  fairly  met,  fairly  ood- 
sidered,  and  an  answer  obtained  which  can  be  practicaUj 
applied  and  generally  carried  out  in  action.    As  the  ad- 
vocates of  each  system  have  exactly  the  same  object  in  view, 
and  as  the  only  question  between  them  is  by  which  method 
that  object  can  best  be  attained,  a  friendly  discussion  of  the 
subject  may  be  instructive  to  both  parties,  and  be  of  some 
value  to  the  very  considerable  number  of  people  who  have 
formed  no  definite  opinion  because  the  subject  has  not  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

From  a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Craik's  paper  it  is  evident 
that  he  rests  his  argumtot  upon  the  ground  of  principle,  and 
not  upon  mere  expediency.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it 
rests  upon  both  principle  and  expediency,  but  certainly  not 
upon  expediency  alone.  His  argument  is,  that  the  Church,, 
as  a  Divine  institution,  must,  on  its  human  side,  as  a  secular 
body,  be  sustained  and  administered  like  those  other  Divine 
institutions,  the  Family  and  the  State,  by  purely  financial 
arrangements.  He  also  rests  his  argument  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  by  Divine  ordinance  '^  the  obligation  of  support- 
ing the  ministration  of  the  Gospel  and  the  fabric  of  the 
Church  is  impartially  imposed  upon  every  one  of  the  re- 
deemed," and  that  the  same  Divine  ordinance  ^'  distributes 
the  burden  of  this  obligation  in  consonance  with  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  capacity  and  opportunity,  by  the  workings, 
of  Providence  in  the  world  and  in  society."  It  is  very 
clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  here  to  desd  with  that  oft- 
repeated  plea  for  renting  pews,  that  it  is  the  only  practicable 
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way  of  raifiing  a  revenue,  and  therefore  mnst  be  retained ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  bold  statement  that  the 
aystem  ifi  one  based  upon  Divine  ordinance,  both  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Oospel  and  as  to  giving  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  the  giver.  Let  us  see  how  far  these  two 
positions  have  been  sustained. 

In  order  to  present  the  argument  of  Dr.  Craik  fairly,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  quote  somewhat  fully.    He  says : 

^^  The  question,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  civil  government, 
just  referred  to,  resolves  itself  into  this :  How  most  effectu- 
ally and  in  the  easiest  way,  with  the  least  friction,  and  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  anv  one,  to  raise  the  income  ab- 
solutely demanded  oy  the  exigencies  of  the  Church.  The 
Divine  ordinance  requires  that  the  Church  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  world  as  a  practical  agency  for  the  education 
and  salvation  of  the  world.  Another  Divine  ordinance  com- 
mands that  the  State  shall  be  organized  and  civil  govern- 
ment maintained,  for  securing  to  men  other  provisions  of 
God's  beneficence.  In  both  these  cases  alike  an  income, 
and  a  financial  arrangement  for  the  production  of  that  in- 
come, are  imperatively  demanded. 

"  By  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church  every  one  of  the 
redeemed,  receiving  and  embracing  the  Gospel,  is  a  respon- 
sible agent  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  tnose 
integrd  parts  of  the  Church  known  as  the  diocese,  and  the 
parish,  or  conj?regation.  Like  the  other  Divine  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  Family  and  the  State,  the 
Church  requires  for  its  existence  and  its  work  a  material  and 
financial  provision.  For  each  there  is  a  constant  outgoing 
of  expenditure ;  and  for  each  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
'  constant  incoming  of  the  means  to  meet  this  expenditure. 

"A  family  cannot  subsist  without  an  income  derived  from 
labor  or  from  capital.  A  State  cannot  live  and  do  its  work 
without  the  income  derived  from  taxation. 

^^  And  a  State  is  not  the  less  free  because  all  its  citizens  are 
the  subjects  of  this  taxation ;  or  because  each  member  of 
the  body  politic  has  to  pay  for  the  land  he  cultivates,  and 
for  the  house  he  lives  in.  So  precisely  with  the  Church. 
On  its  human  side,  having  needs  and  reauirements,  like  all 
human  and  divine  institutions  designed  lor  the  use  of  men, 
it  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  conditions  of  .these  varied 
institutions.    In  the  State,  the  constantly  recurring  problem 
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is,  how  to  distribute  the  requisite  taxation  so  as  to  produce 
the  least  friction  and  the  nearest  approach  to  equality." 

Here  the  argument  is  that,  by  Divine  ordinance,  the  money 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  Church  should  be  secured  by 
methods  which  may  be  called  taxation,  and  which  are  in  fact 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  a  State.  This,  as  a  general 
proposition,  we  gladly  concede,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Free  Church  advocate.  But, 
what  shall  be  taxed  ?  That  is  the  pertinent  question.  The 
only  Divine  ordinance  on  this  subject  ever  given  to  man 
taxed  man's  possessions  and  man's  income.  All  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  laws  of  taxation  do  the  same,  in  one 
form  or  another.  But  a  pew-rent  does  not  tax  a  man's 
means  or  income ;  on  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  taxes  the 
privileges  of  worship.  Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely. 
God's  ordinance  of  the  tithe  declares  that  a  tenth  part  of  all 
that  a  man  receives  from  the  fruits  of  the  land,  from  his 
labor,  and  from  the  income  of  his  possessions  shall  be 
yielded  up.  That  is  taxation  pure  and  simple.  But  can 
Dr.  Craik  bhow  us  any  instance  where,  by  Divine  ordinance, 
a  tax  has  been  imposed  upon  God's  worship,  or  upon  any 
other  of  the  privileges  He  has  vouchsafed  to  man  ?  On  the 
'contrary,  was  not  one  of  the  very  objects  of  the  tithe  to 
make  sure  that  the  inestimable  privilege  of  worship  should 
certainly  be  made  available  to  all  2  Or,  let  us  look  at  it  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Family  and  in  the  State.  Would  it  ever 
occur  to  any  father  of  a  household  to  impose  a  tax  upon  each  . 
chair  at  the  family  table,  or  to  a  National,  State,  or  Munici- 
pal government  to  impose  an  annual  tax  upon  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  crossing 
the  public  streets  or  entering  the  public  buildings  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  system  of  taxation  by  which  a  city 
should  raise  a  revenue  for  maintaining  a  park  by  renting 
out  to  certain  individuals  the  exclusive  right  to  drive  over 
its  roads,  walk  upon  its  paths,  or  occupy  its  rustic  seats  ? 
Taxing  the  privilege  of  occupying  seats  in  churches  is  there- 
fore not  legitimate  taxation  according  to  either  Divine  or 
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human  methods,  bat  is  simply  the  bargaining  for  a  privilege 
in  favor  of  one  person  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  The 
moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  on  any  higher  ground 
than  a  mere  commercial  expedient  to  make  ends  meet  it 
fails  to  square  with  either  God's  ordinance  to  His  church  or 
with  human  methods  in  the  family  and  .State.  The  moment 
an  effort  is  made  to  prop  it  up  upon  either  a  Divine  or 
human  principle  of  taxation  for  support,  the  wretched  sys- 
tem is  exposed  in  all  its  deformity.  There  is  no  escaping 
from  this  conclusion  except  by  denying  that  the  right  to  at- 
tend services  in  churches  and  to  worship  God  in  His  temple 
are  privileges  common  to  all  men.  If  it  be  claimed  that  a 
church  building  is  intended  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number 
of  people,  who,  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  worship* 
ing  in  it,  must  pay  a  pew-rent,  then  this  whole  argument 
that  pew-rents  are  a  species  of  taxation  falls  to  the  ground ; 
for,  so  far  from  being  a  tax,  the  whole  scheme  is  a  mere 
business  transaction — a  bargain  for  a  seat  in  a  church — and 
can  be  placed  on  no  higher  ground  than  a  contract  for  an 
annual  or  semi-annual  season  ticket  of  admission,  with  a 
reserved  seat  attached.  That  man  should  be  taxed  of  his 
possessions  and  of  his  income  for  the  maintenance  of  God's 
worship  and  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men 
is  a  law  as  old  as  man  himself ;  but  the  law  is  God's  law,  and 
its  forum  is  man's  conscience.  It  was  by  the  operation  of 
this  law  that  the  temple  worship  was  maintained,  that 
Christianity  was  carried  over  the  whole  world,  that  cathe- 
drals and  churches  innumerable  were  built  and  sustained, 
that  missions  were  established  and  carried  on  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  This  law  is  still  in  force,  and  as 
binding  now  as  it  ever  was ;  but  it  amounts  to  a  plain  denial 
of  its  Divine  origin  and  its  sanctity  to  maintain  that  it  jSnds 
its  operation  in  a  system  by  which  no  church  shall  be  built 
without  writing  over  its  porch  that  none  shall  enter  to  wor- 
ship in  it  except  those  who  can  produce  a  receipted  bill  to 
show  that  they  have  bought  and  paid  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  occupy  particular  portions  of  it. 
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Now  let  HB  consider  the  second  branch  of  Dr.  Craik's 
argument.  It  is  that  the  Bystem  of  pew-rents  is  in  conso- 
nance with  and  supplies  the  best  practical  method  of  securing 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command  that  every  one  should  give 
according  to  his  ability.  Now  we  should  have  thought  this 
the  very  last  thing  to  be  claimed  for  this  system.  How  can 
pew-rents  be  made  to  measure  even  approximately  the 
ability  of  each  one  to  give  ?  Dr.  Oraik  sees  a  difBiculty  here, 
and  meets  it  by  a  suggestion  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  what  he  calls  ^^  that  equalizing  law  which  distributes 
the  rental  according  to  the  distribution  which  God  has  made 
of  His  gifts  of  providence."  And  he  further  says :  "  To 
make  the  system  work  justly,  fairly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  established  laws  and  working  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
taxation  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  well-to-do  may  furnish 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  required  income.  .  .  .  Then 
let  pews  and  seats  be  placed  at  lower  and  lower  rents,  so  that 
every  person  may  pay  for  the  same  according  to  his  or  her 
ability.  This  will  fairly  distribute  the  burden  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  maintaining  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  which  God  has  made  of  the  bounties 
of  His  providence.  This  is  in  close  analogy  with  an  income 
tax,  with  a  property  tax,  and  with  customs  duties  by  the 
State." 

Now  here  we  are  compelled  to  prefer  against  Dr.  Craik 
the  charge  so  often  made  against  advocates  of  free  churches, 
of  propounding  a  beautiful  theory  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  practice.  Let  us  look  at  a  large  congregation,  composed 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  see  how  far  the  ap- 
plication of  graded  pew-rents  can  be  made  to  them  "  in  dose 
analogy  to  an  income  tax."  Here  is  a  man  who,  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  is  absolutely  penniless,  and  dependent  upon 
others  for  the  very  means  of  supporting  life.  To  such  a 
man  the  deep  joy  of  praise,  the  strong  consolation  of  prayer, 
and  the  priceless  gift  of  the  Sacrament  are  the  most  precious 
things  of  life.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  God^s  sight  such 
a  man  is  the  peer  of  the  richest  in  wealth  and  the  highest 
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in  estate,  and.  that  to  him  before  all  others  should  be  ac- 
corded the  fullest  opportunities  for  worship.  How  shall  we 
apply  the  system  of  graded  pew-rents,  in  close  analogy  to 
the  income  tax,  to  him?  There  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Either  we  must  turn  him  out  of  the  church  altogether,  or 
thmst  him  upon  the  chance  courtesy  and  uncertain  regard 
of  the  seat-holders,  or  else  relegate  him  to  some  distant  and 
dingy  comer,  in  a  seat  too  poor  to  rent  at  any  price,  bat  not 
too  obscure  to  make  him  painfully  conspicuous  as  an  illus- 
tration that  his  fellow  men  are  respecters  of  persons  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  who  is  not.  We  may  leave 
him  there,  wondering  perchance  whether  the  inventor  of 
the  system  of  graded  pew-rents  ever  read  the  Second  Chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  we  may  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  another  man  in  that  large  congregation,  and  see  how 
that  same  graded  system  will  apply  to  him,  in  close  analogy 
to  an  income  tax.  Here  is  an  old  bachelor  worth  five  mil- 
lions— perhaps  more.  How  much  pew-rent  is  he  to  pay ! 
Is  he  to  be  examined  as  to  his  income,  and  made  to  pay  a 
proper  proportion  of  it,  or  i.  he  to  pay  tiie  same  as  hia  ^z<. 
door  neighbor,  who  works  very  hard  to  support  his  large 
family,  all  of  whom  happen  to  be  very  fond  of  coming  to 
church?  Who  is  to  decide  this  difficult  and  very  delicate 
question  ?  Or,  if  once  decided,  by  what  human  device  can 
be  extracted  from  him  in  the  form  of  pew-rent  a  sum  of 
money  representing  his  proper  share,  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth,  of  the  money  needed  to  sapport  the  church }  Give 
him  one  of  the  largest  and  best  situated  pews  in  the  church, 
and  he  could  be  charged  no  higher  price  per  annum  for  it 
than  any  one  else  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  same  pew, 
or  than  other  pews  equally  eligible  would  command.  It  is 
very  clear  that,  under  any  system  of  pew-rents,  a  price  must 
be  set  upon  each  pew,  and  each  one  must  be  rented  to  any 
one  willing  to  pay  the  price.  For  if  no  price  were  put  upon 
the  pews,  but  a  rental  charged  in  each  case  according  to  the 
means  of  the  tenant  or  occupant,  that  would  be  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  whole  system ;  for  the  tax  woald  then 
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be  npon  the  indiyidnal,  according  to  his  ability,  and  not 
upon  tlie  seats  in  the  church,  which  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  the  advocate  of  free  churches.  So  we  may  ventui*e  to 
say  that  Dr.  Craik  has  not  succeeded,  by  the  device  of 
graded  pew-rents,  in  removing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  system  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  support 
of  worship  according  to  the  means  of  the  worshipers.  As 
he  suggests  no  other  plan  for  overcoming  these  difficulties, 
we  may  safely  leave  it  to  thoughtful  people  to  consider 
whether  they  can  be  overcome  at  all.  The  problem  can  be 
stated  in  a  very  few  words.  The  Divine  law  that  every 
one  shall  give  for  the  maintenance  of  Grod's  worship  and 
for  the  work  of  His  Church  according  to  his  ability  is  im- 
perative and  binding  upon  all.  What  system  of  levying  a 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  seats  in  a  church  can 
be  devised  which  will  accord  with  the  spirit  of  this  law  and 
lead  to  its  obedience  in  practice?  When  the  ingenuity  of 
some  unusually  clever  advocate  of  pew-rents  shall  have  made 
an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  it  will .  be  time  enough  to 
look  at  the  results.  They  will  to  a  certainty  present  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  a  church  in  which  the  rich  shall  be  con- 
spicuous in  their  wealth,  the  poor  branded  with  the  stigma 
of  poverty,  and  in  which  those  without  money  will  have  no 
place  at  all.  And  then  it  will  be  time  to  inquire  how  far 
such  a  state  of  things  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  truth  that 
God  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  with  His  command  that 
His  people  should  not  be  respecters  of  persons,  and  with  His 
expressed  wish  that  His  house  should  be  a  house  of  prayer 
for  aU  people. 

But  Dr.  Craik,  probably  feeling  that  there  may  be  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as  to  the  wisdom  or  prac- 
ticability of  his  scheme  of  graded  pew-rents,  tells  us  that 
pew-rents  are  likely  to  bring  about  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command  that  every  one  shall  give  according  to  his  ability 
because  they  serve  to  get  rid  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  Church  services,  and  then  the  people  are  left 
free  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  other  Church 
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work,  such  as  missions,  works  of  charity,  and  the  like.    He 
enlarges  this  point  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  head  of  a  family  does  not  connt  the  tax  levied  by 
the  State,  nor  the  home  provided  for  his  family,  and  the 
current  expenses  of  the  family  in  food  and  clothing,  as  any 
part  of  his  charities.  But  if  those  varied  costs  of  livmg  were 
mixed  up  in  one  common  fund  with  the  charities,  I  submit 
that  this  large  and  often  inconvenient  expenditure  would 
dominate,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  absorb  the  charities.  So 
in  the  Church.  The  provision  of  a  house  of  worship,  and 
furniabing  it  by  a  levied  tax,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
charity,  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  beautiful  and  generous 
service  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation  to  which 
we  belong,  will  not  come  under  the  category  of  charity,  but 
will  be  wanted  rather  as  a  part  of  the  family  expenaiture. 
And  the  more  generous  and  helpful  this  expenditure  is,  the 
more  copiously  does  the  stream  of  charity  flow  forth  from 
these  enlarged  and  grateful  hearts  to  give  to  others  these  in- 
estimable blessings.^ 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  if  reliance  is  placed  upon  this 
proposition  to  show  that  pew-rents  lead  to  obedience  to  the 
law  that  we  shall  all  give  according  to  our  ability,  then  there 
is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  proposition  that  pew-rents 
are  a  legitimate  outgrowth  from  that  law.  The  ground  is 
shifted,  and  the  argument  now  is  that  pew-rents  are  simply 
an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  certain  current  expenses,  so  that 
we  may  be  free  to  give  of  our  ability  to  other  things.  Now 
this  proposition  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  should  consider  it 
very  carefully.  It  amounts  to  a  statement  that  the  worship 
of  God,  in  a  particular  church  building,  and  by  a  particular 
body  of  people,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  same  worship 
in  another  church  and  by  another  body  of  people,  and  to 
be  provided  for  with  money  secured  by  a  wholly  different 
method.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  possible  grounds 
this  proposition  can  be  sustained.  If  the  people  of  a  certain 
church  give  the  money  requisite  to  support  the  worship 
there,  and  also  give  to  the  support  of  missions  elsewhere, 
why  should  the  money  for  one  be  given  by  taxed  pew-rents, 
and  for  the  other  by  free-will  offerings  1    Is  not  God's  wor- 
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6hip  the  same  everywhere,  and  if  free-will  offerings  are  the 
recognized  means  of  maintaining  part  of  it,  should  thej 
not  be  the  means  of  maintaining  the  whole  of  it?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  congregation  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  city  church,  who  literally  obey  God's  law  by  giving 
according  to  their  means  for  the  support  of  God's  worship 
elsewhere,  cannot,  and  will  not,  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
them,'  give  according  to  the  same  law  for  the  maintenance 
of  worship  in  their  own  parish  church  ?  What  a  degrada- 
tion of  God's  worship  does  this  spectacle  exhibit,  presenting 
it  abroad  in  its  fullness  and  in  obedience  to  His  law  by  free- 
will offerings,  and  at  home,  restricting  it  to  a  select  few  by 
the  miserable  human  device  of  pew-rents  1  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  this  is  trifling  with  our  duty.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  the  mission  of  the  Gt)spel  is  the 
same  everywhere,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  varying  con- 
ditions as  to  time  and  place,  and  that  every  church  is  a  mis- 
sion church,  whether  built  of  rough-hewn  timbers  in  the 
distant  wilds,  or  of  chiseled  stone  in  a  populous  and  wealthy 
city.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  every  church  when  con- 
secrated is  expressly  given  to  God  and  becomes  His  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people,  and  that  no  part  of  it  can  properly  be 
appropriated  by  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  in  God's  house  distinctions  on  the 
ground  of  wealth  or  social  position  are  displeasing  to  God 
and  hurtful  to  His  people,  and  that  if,  therefore,  upon  prin- 
ciple it  is  right  that  any  one  church  should  be  free,  then  it 
is  right  that  all  should  be  free.  And,  moreover,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that  pews  and  the  appropriation  of  seats  in 
churches  had  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
arrogance  only  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  dark  cloud 
of  Puritanism  lay  like  a  pall  over  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  the  same  spirit  which  was  a  moving  cause  of  their 
adoption  is  likely  to  be  in  great  part  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  system  so  long  as  it  continues. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  pew-rents, 
so  far  from  tending  to  stimulate  the  pew-holders  to  give 
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according  to  their  ability,  are  in  fact  likely  to  prodnce  quite 
the  opposite  effect.  It  can  hardly  be  Berionsly  contended 
that  a  man  will  be  aided  in  forming  the  habit  of  giving  Bys* 
tematically  and  UberaUy  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  mean& 
of  reaching  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  will  be  likely  to 
acquire  that  habit.  The  formation  of  such  a  habit  neces- 
sarily arises  from  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  his  duty 
in  that  regard;  and  if,  in  his  first  approach  to  the  sources  of 
such  knowledge,  he  is  confronted  by  a  tax  upon  the  seat  he 
is  to  occupy  in  the  church,  it  is  but  natural,  and  very  rea- 
sonable also,  that  he  should  consider  the  payment  of  his 
pew-rent  a  full  discharge  of  his  obligation.  Putting  it  upon 
the  same  ground  on  which  Dr.  Craik  rests  his  argument,  a 
practical  man,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  working  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household,  and  of  paying  his  taxes  for  the  priv- 
ileges he  enjoys  from  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives,  may  with  reason  suppose  that,  upon  payment 
of  his  tax  for  his  Church  privileges  in  the  shape  of  pew-rents, 
he  has  paid  his  full  share  of  the  money  required  for  the 
household  of  the  Church,  and  that  any  further  demand  upon 
him  is  evidence  of  bad  business  management  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  matter  of  taxation  in  charge.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  pew-rents  must  tend  to 
hinder  rather  than  to  develop  both  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  duty  of  giving  according  to  one's,  ability,  because 
they  teach  a  totally  different  doctrine.  The  fact  that  large 
and  wealthy  congregations  of  city  churches  give  very  lib- 
erally for  Church  work  outside  their  own  parish  proves  noth- 
ing, unless  it  be  shown  that  pew-rents  help  such  liberal  giv- 
ing. If,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  pew-rents  are  a 
hindrance  instead  of  an  aid,  such  congregations  give  in  spite 
of  pew-rents,  not  by  reason  of  them,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly give  a  great  deal  more  if  they  could  get  the  hindrance 
out  of  the  way.  And  that  such  is  in  fact  the  result  has 
been  proven  in  many  instances  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Free  Church  Association  during  the  few  years  it  has  been 
in  existence  and  in  active  operation,  and  it  may  reasonably 
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be  presumed  that  such  would  be  the  result  in  all  cases  where, 
with  full  faith  and  courage,  congregations  should  get  rid  of 
the  incubus  of  pew-rents,  and  let  the  better  plan  of  free-will 
offerings  have  full  play.  If  among  such  known  instances 
there  be  found  comparatively  few  large  city  churches,  it  is 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  oldest  of  our  churches,  and 
for  that  reason  the  pew-rent  system  is  found  more  deeply 
rooted  and  imbedded  in  them  than  in  others.  They  live  on, 
generation  after  generation,  in  the  depressing  atmosphei'e  of 
pew-rents,  sustained  by  a  vitality  which  seems  strong  enough 
for  them  simply  because  it  is  vitality  and  they  have  never 
known  any  stronger.  This  somewhat  comatose  condition  is 
the  hardest  to  cure,  because  the  very  dullness  of  its  vitality 
makes  active  effort  difficult.  In  those  cases  where  they 
have  gathered  up  strength  and  courage  to  make  the  change, 
the  shock  has  been  much  less  severe  than  was  expected,  and 
they  have  emerged  from  their  lethargic  state  to  breathe  a 
purer  and  more  exhilarating  atmosphere,  and  to  live  in  a 
larger  and  healthier  sphere  of  action.  In  their  present  con- 
dition the  people  in  such  churches  suffer  from  the  idola 
speous.  Their  view,  extending  scarcely  beyond  their  own 
immediate  surroundings,  is  largely  retrospective  and  intro- 
spective, and  they  content  themselves  with  the  complacent 
feeling  that  what  was  good  for  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
is  good  enough  for  them.  Could  they  look  out  into  the  big 
world  outside  they  would  see  what  might  very  much  sur- 
prise  them  and  perhaps  distorb  their  self^mplacency. 
They  would  see  that  of  all  the  churches  in  the  land  more, 
than  half  are  supported  by  free-will  offerings,  and  less  than 
half  by  pew-rents.  They  would  see  that  in  many  dioceses 
free-will  offerings  are  the  rule  and  pew-rents  the  rare  excep- 
tion, and  that  in  many  others  such  a  thing  as  a  pew-rent  is 
not  known.  They  would  see  that  of  our  28  Bishops,  65 
have  expressly  given  their  adherence  to  the  plan  of  free-will 
offerings  as  the  only  Scriptural  mode  of  providing  money  for 
support  of  churches,  and  have  expressed  their  condemnation 
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of  pew-rents  as  offering  a  hindrance  to  the  Chnrch's  work. 
Until  they  see  all  this,  and  mncb  more  of  like  import,  the 
people  of  our  large  city  churches  will  live  on  the  same  old 
life,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  not  doing  a  tithe  of 
what  it  is  easily  in  their  power  to  do;  clinging  to  pew-rents 
as  to  a  sheet-anchor  which  they  think  is  necessary  to  save 
them  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rock  of  financial 
distress,  unconscious  all  the  time  that,  if  once  cut  loose  from 
this  weight  which  holds  them  down,  they  would  find,  under 
Divine  guidance,  in  the  broad  ocean  beyond,  not  only  entire 
safety  from  danger  but  a  larger  and  healthier  sphere  of  ac- 
tive work. 

Let  the  whole  question  then  be  studied  out  and  worked 
out  on  the  line  of  principle,  and  principle  only,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  questions  that  arise 
will  be  answered,  and  the  issues  involved  be  decided.  In  a 
simple  obedience  to  God's  law  that  we  shall  all  give  in  pro- 
portion to  our  means,  in  the  faithful  recognition  of  His  com- 
mand that  His  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people, 
and  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Chiistian  truth,  that 
*^  all  are  equal  within  the  church's  gate,"  may  be  found  the 
foundation  principles  on  which  alone  we  can  safely  rely  to 
reach  conclusions  in  this  matter,  and  on  which  alone  we  can 
base  any  intelligent  action.  Until  the  system  of  pew-rents 
can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  these  principles,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  advocates  of  free  and  open  churches  to 
show  affirmatively  that  the  system  for  which  they  contend 
is  right.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show,  as  is  now  in  fact  being 
shown  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  if 
people  would  but  look  and  see,  that  the  principles  for  which 
they  contend,  like  all  good  principles,  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pew-rents 
are  to  be  retained,  it  unquestionably  does  rest  upon  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  system  to  show  that  this  human  invention  is 
better  than  God's  law,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
this  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  that  a  device  which  was 
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foisted  upon  the  Church  in  the  dark  days  of  Puritanism,  and 
which,  like  some  other  Puritan  notions,  has  dung  to  it  with 
more  or  less  tenacity  ever  since,  is  an  improvement  upon 
God's  own  ordinance,  established  from  the  beginning  and 
unalterable  for  all  time. 

Saicuel  Wagnbb. 


•e* 


HALLUCINATIONS,  DELUSIONS,  AND  INSPL 

RATIONS. 


OUB  personal  freedom  is  so  sharply  diBtingoished  from 
that  apparent  necessity  which  rules  in  natm>e,  and 
limits  onr  activity :  we  are  so  restricted,  even  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  own  free  intelligence,  by  laws  which  govern 
onr  physical  orgaiuBm,  that  the  paradox  always  presents 
itseK  with  a  startling  freshness.  Disregarding  the  first  re- 
striction of  onr  freedom,  except  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
second,  I  propose  to  approach  the  problem  involved  from  a 
somewhat  new  stand-point.  It  may  be  that  a  consideration 
of  what  are  called  "  hallncinations,"  "  delusions/'  and  "  far 
naticisms,"  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscurity,  aided 
as  we  are  by  recent  attempts  to  approach  an  understanding 
of  onr  intelligence  through  an  examination  of  nervous  struc- 
ture and  function. 

Is  the  criminal  sane  or  insane?  This  question  is  one 
with  the  inquiry,  has  he  free  and  intelligent  "  control  of 
himself,"  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  his  organism  and 
those  powers  of  his  soul  directly  depending  thereon  ?    Twelve 
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honest  men  of  sound  common  sense  hear  what  his  acquaint- 
ances say  of  him,  what  "experts,^  so  called,  but  by  a  ques- 
tionable title,  think  of  him,  what  judges  declare  to  be  the 
law  of  criminal  responsibility,  and  then  render  a  verdict. 
Unfortunately,  indeed,  the  law  seems  to  speak  in  different 
tones  on  different  occasions,  and,  consequently,  produces  a 
bewildering  effect.  A  judge  at  Washington  in  January 
last  declared  the  legal  test  of  responsibihty  to  be  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the  wrong  (legal 
wrong)  of  committing  it.  He  said  nothing  of  the  free  con- 
trol of  the  act,  seeming  to  imply  that  every  man  who  can 
judge  in  such  a  case  is  also  sane  enough  to  govern  himself. 
Another  judge  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  days  previously,  de- 
clared the  test  of  responsibility  in  his  state  to  be  not  only 
knowledge,  but  ordinary  power  of  self-control. 

The  judge  at  Washington  regarded  "  partial  insanity"  or 
'^  monomania"  as  no  legal  excuse  for  crime  unless  the  delu- 
sion were  directly  connected  with  the  offence.  Dr.  Maudsley 
and  other  experts  think  that  they  find  cases  of  manifestly 
insane,  i.e.^  not  free  action,  where  there  is  no  such  connec- 
tion. 

Do  civil  and  criminal  law,  then,  which  are  based  on  the 
freedom  of  man,  differ  from  the  judgments  of  common  sense, 
of  morals,  and  of  science  ?  Is  the  criminal  sane  and  respon- 
sible before  the  court  and  the  law,  and  not  before  the  greater 
bar  of  mankind,  and  the  higher  and  unseen  tribunal  which 
tries  us  all?    If  so,  we  are  badly  off. 

Unfortunately,  the  case  of  Guiteau,  which  was  eminently 
calculated  to  elicit  a  valuable  decision  upon  many  of  these 
questions,  has  been,  for  various  reasons,  so  managed  as  to 
afford  little  if  any  aid.  It  has  rather  shown  the  irreconcil- 
able differences  between  "  experts" — ^if  physicians,  as  such, 
are  entitled  to  the  name,  since  what  Dr.  Maudsley  and  others 
might  name  ^^  moral  insanity,"  and  a  symptom  of  at  least 
incipient  brain-disease,  others  would  call  wilful  depravity, 
^^pv/re  cu88echfies8.^^ 

DifScult  questions  seem  to  be  answered  by  asserting  that 
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the  brain  is  a  Btor^-house  of  ideas,  ^^  fading  sensations"  of 
which  nerve-cells  are  the  recipients.  Then,  if  these  nerve- 
centres  are  diseased,  there  will  be  convulsive  actions,  in  one 
case  affecting  the  mnscles,  in  another  producing  unnatural 
sensations,  in  another  distorted  ^^  ideas,"  or  emotions.  But 
the  explanation  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  appears  to 
solve.  For  if  soul  is  only  a  function  of  man's  "  nerve-centres," 
as  pure  physiology  might  regard  it,  and  if  these  work  badly 
in  the  insane,  what  becomes  of  responsibility?  It  has  van- 
ished  with  the  freedom  which  is  its  ground.  In  place  of  it 
we  substitute  liability  to  punishment  by  civil  or  social  law, 
leaving  out  the  essential  question  whether  the  punishment 
was  just  or  unjust.  Besides,  who,  then,  is  a  criminal  ?  Are 
we  not  all  more  or  less  insane,  as  an  expert  testified  at  Wash- 
ington ?  Is  a  man  to  be  hanged  for  having  ^*  diseased  nerve- 
centres"  t*  Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  man  is  a  free 
intelligence,  and  therefore  justly  responsible,  but  that  he  is 
limited  and  conditioned,  both  in  the  materials  of  knowledge, 
given  through  his  nerve-centres,  and  (as  a  possible  hypoth- 
esis) preaerved  by  means  of  themj  and  in  the  exertion  of 
his  free  activity,t  limited  and  conditioned  by  the  capacity 
and  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  these  nerve-centres, 
are  there  any  admitted  facts  of  observation  or  experience 
which  cannot  find  a  fair  solution  ?  On  the  one  side  are  the 
necessitated  sensations  proceeding  from  the  organism,  and,  if 
my  theory  be  correct,  also  the  necessitated  chain  of  images 
and  resultant  emotions,  which  are  like  them,  in  entering  the 
soul  through  physical  impressions  following  one  another  in 
a  strictly  causal  nexus ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  free  self,  spon- 
taneously attending,  discriminating,  forming  concepts,  re- 


*Prof.  Bain  and  bis  scliool  may  found  lustioe  itself  on  civil  or  social 
law.  But,  not  disputinff  the  value  of  these  as  criteria  of  right  and 
wrong,  I  start  from  a  raaically  different  assumption. 

f  I  assume  that  as  sensory  lobes  of  the  brain  are  excited  by  sensuous 
impressions  of  light,  etc.,  so  this  excitement  may  be  communicated  to 
the  cerebrum  or  some  portion  of  it,  and  there  produce  a  permanent 
state  or  liability  to  excitement,  which  under  suitable  conditions  will  pro- 
duce in  ^e  soul  an  image  of  past  experience,  and  an  emotion  as  the 
result  of  that  image. 
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fleeting,  judging,  whether  specnlatively  or  practically  and 
morally,  and  freely  willing  to  act  or  not  to  act* 

I.  Let  us  begin  with ''  hdUudnationa^^  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  clearer  view,  let  U8  limit  the  word  to  one  definite  thing,  viz., 
a  mental  symptom  or  result  of  a  disease  of  that  part  of  the 
nervous  system  which  has  sensation  as  its  product  in  con- 
scious experience.  Thus  the  optical  nerve-cells  with  their 
rods  and  cones  are  affected  by  vibrations  in  ether,  and  the 
shock  is  transmitted  to  the  optical  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
thus  becomes  the  occasion,  antecedent,  or  cause  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  we  call  color,  etc. 
Ordinarily  we  are  free  to  attend  to  it  or  not,  as  we  will. 
But  let  any  part  of  this  nerve-apparatus  be  disordered,  its 
function  will  be  disorderly  performed.  The  conditions  of 
the  sensory  lobes  may  be  such  that  we  shall  have  the  same 
sensations  as  are  normally  produced  by  light.  These,  in 
this  case,  we  may  call  spectra  or  hallucinations.  As  a  tern- 
pomy  disturbani  of  ne^re-centres,  moBt  of  ns  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  known  something  of  the  kind.  We  were  as 
free  and  intelligent  with  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  nor- 
mal sensations.  Its  general  relations  to  the  mind,  power  of 
producing  associated  images,  etc.,  were  similar.  I  myself 
remember  a  period  of  life  when,  after  a  day  of  anxiety  and 
great  mental  strain,  which  of  course  affected  the  nerve-cen- 
tres, I  would  lie  on  a  library  sofa,  and  hear  an  orchestra 
playmg.  I  was  free  to  attend,  or  distract  my  mind  by  sub- 
stituting  other  sensations  as  objects  of  attention — say  by 


*  "  The  idea  of  necessity,  *'  sa^s  Lange  in  his  "  History  of  Materialism, " 
vol.  2,  "is  inevitabljT  implied  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  neces- 
sity in  the  psychological  sphere  is  tlie  immediate  consequence."  But 
these  "  phenomena,  using  the  word  in  the  Kantian  sense,  are  known  to 
experience  as  at  once  in  ourselves  and  independent  of  ourselves,  for  we 
may  be  passive  spectators  of  them ;  while  again,  in  the  same  experience, 
I  find  myself  arresting  them,  examining  them,  reflecting  upon  them. 
What  motive,  if  any,  compels  me  to  do  so,  is  not  given  in  experience, 
and  nothine  but  metaphysics  can  give  it,  and  consequently  "  the  idea  of 
necessity"  has  no  permissible  place  in  our  investigation;  it  is  not  "in- 
evitably implied"  in  my  consciousness  of  the  above  actions  of  my  free 
self. 
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reading  a  book.  Using  free  intelligence,  I  frequently  tried 
to  judge  whether  the  melody  and  harmony  were  reminis- 
cences of  previous  experience,  but  I  could  never  recognize 
them  as  such.  They  seemed  like  original  compositions, 
although  their  immediate  cause  was  certainly  nerve-centres 
of  hearing  and  not  the  imagination.  .  Later  on  in  life,  these 
musical  hallucinations  were  replaced  by  similar  ones  in  vision. 
Faces  rapidly  appeared  and  disappeared  before  the  closed  eyes, 
rarely  such  as  had  been  seen  before.  These  were  not  fancy's 
pictures.  I  could  and  did,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses, freely  bring  up  various  pictures  in  fancy,  while  the 
hallucination  of  landscape  or  face  was  before  me.  I  have 
also  tried  many  times  to  exert  some  direct  influence  upon 
these  spectra,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  result;  although 
occasionally  it  seemed  that  by  producing  in  the  usual  method 
an  image  in  the  fancy,  this  image  would  aflfect  the  other; 
but  this  was  never  in  a  very  fiixed  and  determined  manner. 

These  are  examples  of  the  ordinary  and  well  known  con- 
scious experiences  due  to  a  physical  disturbance  of  nervous 
function.  We  know  these  sounds  or  sights  to  be  unreal, 
that  is,  due  to  no  cause  outside  of  the  nerve-centres.  We 
can  neither  produce  them  by  direct  effort,  nor  drive  them 
away.  But  we  freely  use  our  intelligence,  discriminating 
and  judging.  We  hear  a  voice  and  look  around,  and  see  no 
one :  or  we  try  to  touch,  and  feel  nothing.  It  is  an  hallu- 
cination, and  it  vanishes.  If  it  were  persistent,  we  would 
need  a  special  effort  to  convince  ourselves  of  its  unreality. 

Suppose  now  a  seated  organic  disease,  extending  itself,  as 
usual,  from  one  sensory  lobe  to  another.  Then  the  sufferer 
will  at  once  see  and  hear  and  feel  sensations  explained  by 
his  previous  experience,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  similar 
outward  causes.  He  knows  that  his  experience  is  not  fancy's 
work.  Furthermore  this  convulsive  movement  of  the 
nerve^sentres  may  be  accompanied  by  more  intense  action, 
with  corresponding  intensity  of  sensation.  It  seems  plain 
that  a  freely  intelligent  mind  might  at  last  surrender  itself. 
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all  its  attention  *  and  its  judgment,  to  this  fixed  hallncinar 
tion,  accept  it  as  a  reality,  and  even  argae  rationally  and  act 
rationally  according  to  this  fictitious  premise.  And  farther- 
more,  if,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  nervous  system  gener- 
ally be  weakened,  with  consequent  irritability  and  lack  of 
physical  control,  the  emotions  resulting  from  the  hallucina- 
tion will  also  show  themselves  in  extravagant  ways,  as,  to  take 
a  more  normal  case,  they  may  in  a  dream  of  the  fancy.  A 
free  and  intelligent  man,  still  inwardly  such,  has  largely 
lost  control  of  the  organism  which  conditions  his  external 
life.  He  is  insane,  and  common  sense  releases  him  from 
responsibility  for  outward  action.  He  may  hear  a  voice 
(day  and  night)  saying,  ^^  Go  and  sacrifice  the  President  for 
the  people's  good."  He  may  know  that  the  law  forbids 
and  will  punish.  Under  overpowering  emotion  will  he  not 
go  and  do  it  ?  And,  whatever  criminal  law  with  its  rough 
measure  may  find  expedient,  common  sense  and  right  morals 
will  acquit  him. 

Just  here  seems  to  be  the  office  of  the  medical  ^'  expert." 
He  is  no  judge  of  ^^  mental  disease,"  if  such  there  be. 
But  diseases  of  the  brain  have,  we  may  suppose,  other  ob- 
scure symptoms,  beside  the  talk  of  hallucinations,  of  which 
latter  any  one  can  judge  as  well  as  an  alienist.  The  circu- 
lation, we  may  say,  is  quickened  or  irregular ;  there  is  con- 
vulsive twitching  showing  extension  of  the  disease  to  motor- 
centres,  or  the  tongue  is  coated,  thrust  out  to  one  side,  etc. 
The  speech  is  confused,  hesitating,  irregular.  The  patient 
also  must  report  the  inward  conscious  experiences  of  his 
mind  to  the  physician,  who  will  form  an  opinion  whether 
there  is  any  "  malingering"  in  the  detail  of  these. 

II.  Dduaiona.  What  we  see  or  hear  is  followed  by 
an  image  of  something  else  which  we  have  seen  or  heard, 
and  this  by  another  image,  and  so  on  endlessly,  until  some 
new  sensation  involuntarily  start  a  new  series,  or  we  by 

*  And  this  would  seem  to  be  in  many  respects  parallel  to  the  familiar 
condition  of  a  free  intelligence  restrained  by  a  severe  toothache  or 
colic  pain  due  to  its  poor  companion,  the  body. 
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voluntary  effort  arrest  some  image,  or,  by  putting  our  or- 
ganism in  the  requisite  circumstances  and  conditions,  intelli- 
gently and  voluntarily  produce  new  percepts  and  direct  our 
attention  to  these. 

Here  our  freedom  comes  into  sharpest  contrast  and  con- 
flict with  a  law  of  necessity,  viz.,  the  association  of  ideas. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  purely  mental  sphere,  this 
conflict  of  liberty  and  necessity  has  something  very  confus* 
ing,  if  not  incompatible  and  contradictory.  No  wonder 
some  tiy  to  reduce  all  thought  to  the  law  of  associated  ^^deas." 
But  our  will,  our  reason,  and  our  conscience,  as  commonly 
understood,  whatever  makes  us  free  and  rational,  hold  them- 
selves above  this  association  of  ideas.  Eight  or  wrong, 
rational  or  irrational,  that  sti'eam  flows  on  beyond  direct  and 
immediate  control.  Irresponsible  brutes,  possessing  a  cere- 
brum like  ours,  may  have  similar  associations.  Their  actions 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  do.  But  there  is  something 
within  us  which  weighs  and  judges  these  images,  accepts  or 
rejects,  approves  or  condemns.  If  we  accept  without  re- 
serve the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  mind  or  soul,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  ourselves  involved  in  great  inconsistencies, 
not  to  say  contradictions.  It  would  seem  that  Aristotle's 
psychology,  which  virtually  makes  man  a  tripartite  being, 
would  better  explain  the  facts.  Thus  the  sensitive  or  brute 
soul  animating  the  brain,  acted  on  by  it,  and  acting  on  it, 
will  as  such  be  subjected  to  laws  of  necessity,  and  the  free 
reason  and  conscience,  which  are  tlie  special  marks  of  a  man's 
soul,  will  govern  both  parts  of  the  sensitive  nature. 

So  viewing  the  subject,  it  will  not  need  much  stretching 
of  the  scientific  imagination,  it  will  be  proceeding  strictly 
according  to  analogy  with  known  facts,  to  assume  that  (1) 
as  sense  perceptions  depend  on  nerve-centres  for  their  exist- 
ence in  the  sensitive  soul,  so  the  images  of  ouY  fancy  and 
memory  depend  upon  similar  nerve-centres  in  the  cere- 
brum.*   (2)  The  excitement,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  com- 

*  Recent  physioloeical  investigations  (1876-;8),  as  cited  by  Foster  (p. 
647)  from  €k>lz  and  Munk,  plainly  point  to  this  assumption.    The  dog 
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mnnicated  from  one  group  of  nenre-oelk  to  another.  Well- 
kiiown  facts  both  of  health  and  difease,  tend  to  establish  thid 
physical  fact.*  (3)  Then,  as  sense-lobes  when  excited  pro- 
dace  sensations  of  real  things  or  hallncinationSy  so  will  these 
other  cells  produce  images,  either  of  past  experience,  or 
purely  fantastic  creations.  Action  and  reaction  will  both 
be  found;  thoughts  in  the  soul  exciting  these  nerve-cen- 
tres, the  J  su^esting  images.  Hallucination  in  the  sense- 
lobes  may  excite  these  other  nerve-centres  and  produce 
images  or  ^  delusions"  there ;  sensory  nerve-centres  acting 
on  these,  and  these  again  acting  on  those,  as  when  the 
image  of  a  peach  '^  makes  the  mouth  water."f 

Here  once  more  the  rational  soul  is  restricted.  Our  gen- 
eral notions,  our  concepts,  are  formed  by  the  free  activity 
of  our  soul,  yet  we  are  limited  by  the  necessity  of  having 
an  image  furnished  by  this  sensitive  mechanism,  which  shall 
symbolize  our  thought    If  then  the  physical  mechanism  is 


whose  oerebnun  is  whoUy  or  partiaDy  remoyed,  while  acting  as  a  sensi' 
tiye  creature,  seeing,  hearing,  etc.,  appears  to  lose  memory  or  the  capac- 
ity of  retaining  sensations  in  the  form  of  '*  ideas."  He  is  not  afraid  of 
a  whip,  he  does  not  recognize  his  master,  etc 

*  Tne  well-known  effects  of  opium,  hasheesh,  and  alcohol  upon  the 
imaginatioD,  fancy  and  memory,  undoubtedly  point  in  this  direction. 
So  also  do  the  memory  and  apparent  association  of  images  in  brutes, 
which  even  by  Calderwood  ^.  281)  are  referred  to  nerve-sensibility. 
So  sUso  does  the  connection  between  images,  action,  and  language  in  the 
case  of  that  bnun  disturbance  called  somnambulism,  etc,  as  well  as  the 
connection  between  epilepsy  and  various  forms  of  insanity. 

f  Suppose,  as  Calaerwood  does  (p.  273X  that  when,  through  any 
cause,  a  man  recalls  the  sensation  of  sweetness,  there  is  in  the  brain 
some  consequent  movement  in  the  cells  related  to  the  fibres  from  the 
tongue  and  palate.  If  they  be  the  same  cells,  and  the  movement  is  the 
same  as  in  sensation,  we  shall  have  a  weakened  ienMohan;  but  this  is 
not  an  image  of  the  taste.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  different 
though  related  cells  (viz.,  in  the  cerebrum)  would  more  exactly  explain 
the  uicts.  As  an  actual  sensation  is  produced  by  physical  action  in 
sense-cells,  so  physical  action  of  the  other  sort  will  probably  produce  an 
image. 

A^in  reversing  the  process,  since  excitement  is  transmitted  from  cell 
to  cell,  a  sensadon,  even  a  faint  one,  may  produce  an  image,  or  an  image 
may  produce  an  hallucination.  My  own  experience  clearly  points  to 
some,  if  even  a  faint  influence  of  one  on  the  other. 

Consider,  now,  the  order  in  the  above-cited  case  of  "mouth-watering.** 
There  is  (1)  sight  sensation  through  excited  optic  lobes;  (2)  taste-image 
through  excitement  of  related  ceUs;  (3)  consequent  emotion;  (^  action 
in  motor-nerves  and  consequent  physical  result. 
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diseafiedy  incorrect  pictnres,  or  the  wrong  words,  or  no 
words  at  all,  will  be  famished.  And  so  reason  and  con- 
science and  will  mnst  needs  be  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
until  the  mechanism  begins  its  normal  motion,  or  the  soul 
is  released  from  such  restrictions  on  its  exercise,  of  which 
latter  possibility  our  science  will  give  us  little  or  no  informa- 
tion. 

But,  notwithstanding,  our  personal  freedom  asserts  itself. 
We  can  indirectly  control  these  phantasms,  we  can  reflect 
upon  them  and  judge  them.  We  say  they  are  morally 
right  or  wrong:  if  they  excite  feeling  and  that  produces 
action,  we  call  these  right  or  wrong ;  and  we  judge  ourselves 
to  be  responsible,  though  we  had  no  hand  in  bringing  up 
the  image  from  which  the  act  proceeded ;  and  so  do  our 
neighbors,  and  so  does  the  law. 

The  fancied  idea  may  be  very  vivid,  and  the  impression 
that  it  makes  on  our  sensibility  very  intense,  so  that  it  will 
require  the  greatest  effort  to  drive  it  away.  Suppose  a 
temporary  disturbance  in  these  nerve-centres,  produced  by 
opium  or  champagne :  words  will  flow  rapidly,  images,  allu- 
sions, analogies  discover  themselves  in  countless  profusion. 
Let  this  disturbance  be  a  fixed  disease,  functional  or  or- 
ganic. Then  no  effort  of  ours  will  drive  away  the  fixed 
images  which  the  diseased  brain  is  perpetually  suggesting. 
These  in  the  weakened  state  of  the  nervous  system  will  also 
excite  more  powerfully  the  feelings,  which  also  are  a  part 
of  the  irrational  necessitated  soul,  and  this  also  wiUact  upon 
the  organism.  "  The  act  of  vomiting  may  be  induced  by 
the  remembrance  of  some  loathsome  object — a  violent  fit 
of  sea-sickness  was  brought  on  by  the  sight  of  a  vessel  tossed 
about  at  sea,  which  recsJled  the  former  experience  of  that 
state.  So  the  hydrophobic  paroxysms  may  be  excited  by  the 
iumie  of  water,  etc."  ("  Carpenter's  Physiology,"  ch.  xiii., 
§  540):  Wej  that  is  the  rational,  responsible,  moral  man,  at 
least,  may  find  it  impossible  to  stru^le  any  longer.  We 
may  act  ratianaUyj  i.e.,  rationally  with  the  assumption  that 
these  false  premises,  our  own  delusions;  are  true.    The  de- 
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Insion  that  tlie  patient  is  King  of  England  may  be  followed 
by  fairly  reasonable  deductions  from  it,  and  there  may  be 
also  moral  judgment  of  one's  own  actions  or  of  what  others 
do ;  yet,  whatever  criminal  law  may  find  it  expedient  to  de- 
clare, neither  common  sense  nor  equitable  moral  judgment 
would  condemn  a  man  if,  under  such  a  delusion,  and  himself 
executing  an  imaginary  law,  he  should,  like  a  Lear,  strike 
down  or  seek  to  kill  a  traitor. 

Let  us  recall  what  was  said  about  hallucinations,  and 
apply  it  to  "  delusions."  Uneasy  symptoms  in  the  head  or 
elsewhere  are  commonly  under  our  control.  But  they 
may  be  stronger  and  govern  us.  A  dream  may  excite  our 
strongest  passions,  as  was  the  case  with  that  mother  of 
whom  Dr.  Maudsley  relates  that,  dreaming  the  house  was 
on  fire,  she  threw  her  baby  out  of  the  window.  A  delu- 
sion, we  suppose,  is  a  dream  produced  by  disease  of  nerve- 
centres  in  the  cerebrum,  and  may  excite  the  same  passions. 
The  intellectual  idea  produces  as  much  emotion  as  the 
actual  fact  would.  It  may  be  governed,  or,  in  the  weakened 
state  of  the  general  nervous  system,  shown  by  fretf nlness, 
"  nervousness,"  etc.,  the  consequence  of  the  delusion  may 
be  no  more  under  control  than  any  outward  irritation  would 
be.* 

3.  Fcmaticism.  How  do  "  inspiration*'  and  fanaticism 
differ  from  delusion  ?  Granting  that  the  first  has  existed, 
as  an  actually  supernatural  influence,  the  hallucination  of 
the  senses  (visions,  voices),  or  the  image  in  the  fancy 
(dreams,  etc.),  may  somehow  have  been  known  to  have  a 

*  The  brute  nature  itself  appears  to  point  to  the  same  connection  be- 
tween the  brain  and  certain  emotions.  We  can  set  eoingthe  chain  in  a 
doe's  soul  which  will  end  in  the  contemplated  resmt.  First  comes  the 
sight  of  an  object,  then  an  image,  then  an  emotion,  then  the  desired 
action.  Now  suppose  a  man  of  sound  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
nature,  at  the  age  of  forty,  is  sick  with  disease  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
known  to  affect  the  brain.  He  becomes  as  timid  as  a  child  of  ten  years. 
His  reason  no  more  governs  his  disordered  feelings,  although  he  judges 
himself  rationally  and  morally.  An  irrational  object  of  fear  will  pro- 
duce in  another  an  overpowering  emotion  of  cowardice.  So  in  his  case 
each  image  or  sensation  may;  so  may  his  "delusion,"  which  is  an 
ungrounded  image,  dbme  day  perhaps  he  will  commit  suicide  and  be 
reported  as  a  case  of  suicidal  mania. 
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snpematural  origin  and  a  moral  meaning,  which  dearly 
distingoiahed  them  from  the  bare  products  of  an  excited 
brain 

Or  again,  a  man's  natural  power  may  be  simply  exalted 
and  intensified,  as  in  what  we  call  poetical  genius.  I  do 
not  mean  the  half -insane  ravings  of  a  drunken  or  diseased 
fancy,  such  as,  e.g.j  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Coleridge's 
"  Kubla  Khan."  Such  would  come  under  the  previous  cate- 
gories. But  reason,  will,  conscience,  as  well  as  sense,  fancy, 
and  emotion,  may  act  more  energetically  and  more  promptly 
than  usual.  He  is  more,  not  less,  a  man ;  he  better  knows 
and  feels  the  right ;  in  every  true  sense  of  the  word  he  is  more 
master  of  himself ;  he  is  more,  rather  than  less,  responsible. 
This  is  the  inspiration  of  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton ;  with 
all  the  difference  which  is  due  to  the  supernatural,  this  may 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah,  David,  and  S.  John. 

But  fanaticism,  though  often  based  on  delusions,  or 
hallucinations,'^  may  be  distinguished  as  emotional  judg- 
ment, i.e.^  unsound  judgments  formed  under  the  influence  of 
excited  feelings.  Delusions  may  produce  these ;  but  they 
may  exist  without  delusions.  Considering  the  manifestar 
tions  of  brute  soul,  and  observing  the  effects  of  both  per- 
cepts and  images  in  producing  emotions  in  the  soul,  it 
becomes  evident  that  disease  of  the  cells  of  the  cerebrum 
will  produce  abnormal  manifestations  of  emotion — ^an  "  emo- 
tional insanity" — ^but  as  a  physical  disease  it  will  probably 
show  itself  sooner  or  later  in  other  symptoms.  But  this, 
also,  is  not  fanaticism.  In  order  to  distinguish  it,  let  us 
take  the  most  favorable  view  of  a  case  like  Guiteau's.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  have  any  hallucination  or  delusion ;  he 
neither  saw  a  vision,  nor  heard  a  voice.  Like  a  fanatic  he 
spoke  of  his  "  inspiration."  A  person  of  erratic  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting,  of  quick  but  weak  and  shallow  intelli- 
gence, is  fed  with  grossly  perverted  reUgious  ideas,  which 


*  S.   Paul  would  have  been  a  fanatic,  if  he  had  not  been  a  clear-  i 

headed  and  zealous  Christian ;  in  other  words,  if  liis  visions  had  been 
merely  products  of  a  heated  brain. 
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excite  his  fancy  and  inflame  hifi  vanily.  He  thinks  himself 
a  special  favorite  of  the  Most  High.  He  applies  to  himself 
language  addressed  to  prophets,  or  spoken  by  prophets.  He 
has  no  brain  disease ;  he  can  clearly  think  and  jndge.  He 
knows  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  their  moral  charac- 
ter according  to  some  criterion,  true  or  false.  What  aids 
his  party  he  judges  to  be  right ;  what  hinders  it,  wrong. 
The  end  sanctifies  the  means.  This  fanatic  is  just  such  a 
person,  perhaps,  as  Carlyle  describes  Edward  Irving  in  his 
later  years;  such  a  person  becomes  intensely  excited  in  party 
strife.  He  raves  about  it.  He  is  (rationally)  convinced 
tliat  it  would  be  good  for  the  people  if  the  political  enemy 
were  put  out  of  the  way ;  then,  that  this  would  be  a  ^^  special 
providence ;"  then,  that  it  is  possible  that  Ood  may  have 
chosen  him  to  be  the  instrument  employed;  then,  and 
finally,  after  much  praying  and  brooding  over  the  idea 
(fanatically),  that  6od  has  actually  chosen  him.  This  we 
may  call  fanaticism,  not  delusion.  Mahomet  may  be  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  if  we  reject  the  medical  theory  of  his  epilepsy, 
which  would  begin  his  career  with  a  physical  disease,  as  we 
here  begin  it  with  a  mental  state.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
may  also  produce  the  former  or  a  certain  nervous  state 
which  will  further  stimulate  the  fancy  and  the  feelings, 
and  which  will  thus  reach  and  aggravate  the  fanaticism. 
Cromwell,  possibly,  and  certainly  some  of  his  followers,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  early  «  Quakers,"  shaking  under  nervous 
tremors,  were  examples  of  this  sort.  It  was  religuyus  tsr 
naticism  which  led  Eavaillaxs  for  a  religious  purpose,  and,  as 
he  believed,  under  Divine  guidance,  to  "  remove "  Henry 
lY.,  the  enemy  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  In  our  day  such  fanaticism  is  likely  to  take 
purely  political  forms. 

Here  is  a  voltmtary  ahnegation  of  freedom  without  fore- 
sight of  the  consequences.  Considering  a  single  act  of  the 
fanatic,  we  may  hardly  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  any  more 
free  than  the  act  of  a  drunkard  or  maniac.  But  he  has  vol- 
untarily dwelt  upon  a  single  idea  or  principle,  however  it 
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may  have  come  to  him — ^bj  reading,  hearing,  or  his  own 
specnlations — ^mitil  it  occupies  his  whole  attention.  Then 
he  must  act  accordingly.  We  cannot  impute  to  him  delib- 
erate forethought  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Mur- 
der is  not  with  ^^  malice  prepense,"  for  he  has  a  strong 
conviction  of  his  obligation  to  do  certain  things.  He  is 
^^  inspired,"  e.g.j  to  go  out  into  the  streets  naked  and  preach 
against  the  world's  vanities,  or  to  call  his  friends  to  arms 
against  the  government  which  is  putting  down  his  polyg- 
amous "  religion,"  or  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  by 
destroying  all  evil  governments,  or  to  destroy  a  tyranny  by 
assassinating  a  President.  I  call  him  a  fanatic,  not  insane. 
He  has  used  his  reason  and  judgment  under  the  misguid- 
ance of  his  opinions,  wishes,  feelings,  unaffected  by  any  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  He  has  a  clear  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong,  although  his  criterion  is  peculiar  to  his  sect.  Thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces  from 
his  principles  are  overpowering.  They  work  upon  his  feel- 
ings as  they  ought  to  do.  He  foresees  consequences,  and 
accepts  them.  He  must  act,  though  the  heavens  fall  and 
the  earth  be  wrapped  in  flame.  To  others  he  may  seem  like  a 
drunken  man  or  a  madman.  The  indifferent  say  as  to  S. 
Paul,  "  Tou  are  beside  yourself,"  although  he  act  with  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  and  judgment.  Like  John  Brown,  he 
holds  his  life  not  worth  a  grain  of  sand  in  comparison  with 
the  work  which  he  has  to  do.* 

la  a  fcmatic  responsible  f  The  question  may  mean,  (1) 
answerable  to  the  law ;  (2)  to  God,  or  to  the  moral  judgment 

*  "  Experts/'  s(M*alled,  have  failed  to  show  ub  how  they  would  distin- 
gaish  such  fanatics  from  the  insane,  unless  other  symptoms  of  brain  dis- 
ease are  found.  If  these  are  so  found,  then,  of  course,  we  will  accept  the 
testimony  of  experts  to  a  physical  fact  which  involves  a  ddruhn.  But  their 
testimony  will  be  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain  is  accompanied 
by  certain  obscure  sensations  which,  under  the  law  of  association,  are 
foUowedby  certain  persistent  images  (delusions);  or  else  that  the  same 
physical  condition  in  the  cerebrum  directly  produces  in  the  soul  these 
same  images  with  their  consequent  emotions.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  "  will  is  weakened"  in  such  cases.  If  by  "  will"  we  understand  the 
rational  self-governing  soul,  we  might  more  truly  say  that  the  influence 
of  will  over  ue  brain  and  organism  is  weakened,  as  in  using  opium  or 
alcohol. 
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of  mankind.  Judge  Cox  very  clearly  pointed  out,  not  long 
since,  that  when  a  man  premeditates,  forms  plans,  selects 
means  and  opportunities,  the  Icuw  must  hold  him  responsible. 
Some  "  alienists"  assert  that  some  insane  people  do  all  these, 
and  consequently  these  may  be  no  criteria  of  responsibility. 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  human  laws  are  at  best  very 
rude  devices  to  preserve  society,  though  they  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  yet  we  may  conceive  of  cases  in  which, 
after  the  law  has  condemned,  a  wise  executive  may  fitly  step 
in  with  mercy  and  pardon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  fanatic 
is  one  who  has  voluntarily  formed  his  opinions,  and  adopted 
his  beliefs  with  judgment  and  deliberation.  Once  formed, 
they  may  rouse  his  worst  passions,  and  they  may  make  liini 
^'  beside  himself."  Society  then  must  and  will  hold  him 
responsible  for  his  opinions  and  their  consequences.  His 
friends  will  say  that  '^  he  is  insane  on  that  subject,"  meaning 
probably  that  he  loses  all  self-control,  that  his  passions  carry 
him  away ;  but  law  and  morality  both  hold  him  responsible, 
and  God  alone  can  judge  what  allowance  is  due  to  a  feeble 
intellect,  to  misguiding  education,  and  the  like.  Society 
would  fall  to  pieces  if  human  law  attempted  such  nice  dis- 
criminations. But  a  delusion  would  have  originated  in  his 
brain,  while  the  fanatic  volijntarily  (whether  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  matters  not)  brings  his  brain  into  a  cer- 
tain irremediable  condition,  and  he  is  as  answerable  as  if  he 
had  made  himself  drunk  in  order  to  kill  his  victim  without 
feeling  hesitation  or  compunction. 

Guiteau,  who,  if  not  a  fanatic,  is  certainly  a  clever  imita- 
tor of  one,  well  describes  the  fanatical  process — the  hesita- 
tion, the  inward  debate,  the  prayer  for  light,  the  conviction 
and  the  going  to  work.  An  incipient  delusion  also  might 
confuse  a  man  in  like  manner,  but  it  would  be  something 
forcing  itself  upon  him,  the  result  of  a  diseased  brain,  and 
not  the  spontaneous  and  logical  deduction  from  his  own 
beliefs  and  opinions.  In  both  cases  there  may  be  said  to  be 
the  same  lack  of  self-controL  But  as  a  free  person,  origin- 
ally at  least,  the  fanatic  has  made  himself  answerable  for 
what  he  is ;  society  so  judges  and  believes  that  God  will  so 
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judge.  He  is  responsible  for  adopting  the  overmastering 
idea,  and  for  its  consequences ;  the  necessity  of  those  conse- 
quences does  not  detract  from  the  responsibility.  And  he 
freely  accepts  it,  saying,  "  I  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man  ;  here  I  stand ;  I  can  do  no  otherwise."  Human  laws 
cannot  absolve  him  although  the  Divine  Judge  may.  And 
here  is  the  very  touch-stone  of  his  sincerity.  He  knows  the 
consequences  and  accepts  them.  This  is  no  proof  that  he 
has  the  truth ;  but  it  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  he  be- 
lieves he  has  it  and  takes  the  responsibility.  If  courts  ac- 
quitted him  he  could  have  no  such  proof;  but  society  would 
fall  to  pieces  before  earnest  convictions. 

Whether  "  inspired"  men  who  have  not  yet  broken  any 
law  should  ever  be  shut  up  in  an  insane  asylum  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief,  I  do  not  inquire.  Some  of  our  physi- 
cians, unquestionably,  would  report  them  as  afflicted  with 
<<  reasoning  mania."  But  no  moralist,  no  court  of  law,  will 
acquit  them  if  a  false  '^  idea"  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind. 
It  has  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  human  judgments  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  ed- 
ucation, ill-governed  passions,  and  the  like.  But  a  fanatic 
may  also  have  voluntarily  produced  a  true  "  dektsiony^  a  brain 
disease.  It  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  other  things,  and  to 
control  his  passions,  however  difficult  the  task.  And  if  he 
were  sane  he  could  have  done  it.  He  did  not  foresee  all 
the  consequences  of  his  abuse  of  soul,  and,  perhaps,  of  body 
also,  but  he  voluntarily  incurred  a  certain  physical  disease ; 
and  whatever  moral  allowance  be  made  for  his  ignorance 
and  weakness,  is  he  not  responsible  for  all  its  consequences  ? 

Perhaps  when  Hadfield  fired  at  the  King  of  England, 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  life  for  others,  and  this  the 
surest  way  to  do  so,  or  when  Martin  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral, 
because  he  had  a  Divine  commandment  to  do  it,  they  were 
both  in  this  condition.  It  is  true  that  they  were  acquitted, 
yet  we  do  not  acquit  all  who  have  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
for  any  habitual  liar  or  thief  may  have  produced  one  in 
himself,  and  be  ^^  morally  insane,"  since  his  actions  may  lack 
an  adequate  (rational)  motive. 
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It  will  be  well  then  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  free  soul  can 
and  does  affect  the  brain ;  and  inspirations  Yoluntarilj  re- 
ceived and  dwelt  upon^  like  any  other  absorbing  ideas  work- 
ing upon  the  feelings,  may,  when  nerves  are  already  weak, 
produce  a  settled  brain  disease,  so  that  any  alienist  will  find 
signs  of  insanity,  and  may,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  does,  assume 
the  previous  state  of  things  to  be  "  incipient  insanity,"  re- 
garding as  cause  what  we  have  taken  for  effect,  and  vice 
versa.* 

Grenerally  the  "  inspired"  man  will  be  judged  "  partially 
insane,"  for  he  will  only  partially  govern  himself  by  his  in- 
spiration. Like  Guiteau  he  will  show  himself  shrewd 
enough  in  managing  his  own  affairs ;  he  will  resist  certain 
motives,  as  sympathy  for  his  victim's  family  or  fear  of  con- 
sequences ;  like  the  rest  of  us  he  will  be  conscious  of  his 
motives,  and  he  will  choose  among  different  plans.  If  one 
believes  that  hie  prayer  will  make  men  Uve  forever,  he  h  a 
harmless  fanatic,  and  not  a  candidate  for  an  insane  asylum. 
If  he  believes  that  arsenic  with  prayer  is  one  of  the  means, 
he  will  not  be  therefore  insane :  he  will  be  responsible,  though 
it  may  be  expedient  to  lock  him  up. 

The  conclusion  which  I  derive  from  this  general  view  of 
the  normal  and  abnormal  actions  of  the  involuntary  and  ir- 
rational elements  of  our  soul,  which  limit  and  condition  our 
personal  freedom  as  nature  does,  is  that  psychology  needs  to 
draw  a  sharper  line  between  these  two  parts  of  our  conscious 
experience.  "Whatever  metaphysics  may  offer  us,  the  empir- 
ical science  of  the  soul  leaves  us  with  a  practical  dualism 
from  which  we  cannot  escape. 

John  J.  Elmendobf. 

*  Dr.  M.  (p.  75)  examines  a  dissipated  wretch  arrested  for  forgery  or 
bank  robbery,  and  finds  symptoms  of  brain  disease,  and  declares  the 
crimes  to  be  products  of  the  insanity.  Suppose  we  say  that  the  insanity 
is  a  product  of  the  dissipated  life.  The  doctor  fails  to  point  out  one  fact 
which  will  not  equally  warrant  our  inference.  In  fact,  such  is  his  order 
of  events.  (1)  "Moral  insanity,"  (2)  intellectual  insanity,  (8)  dementia, 
entire  '*  loss  of  mind;*'  all  which  is  remarkably  like  the  ordinary  process 
of  sensual  vice,  (1)  ungovemed  sensual  passions,  (2)  mental  delunon,  (8) 
true  insanity,  dementia. 


NESTOMAN  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA, 


THERE  is  a  certain  halo  of  romance  wliich,  despite 
their  heresy,  always  surrounds  the  Nestorians.  Their 
rise,  however  long  beforehand  events  may  have  been  pre- 
paring for  it,  was  so  sudden  to  outward  appearances,  and  their 
severance  from  the  Church  was  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
effected,  that  the  very  briefness  of  these  transactions  gives  a 
dramatic  force  to  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Catho- 
lics which  is  not  often  observed  in  theological  warfare. 
Then,  too,  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders  stand  out  in  so 
striking  and  peculiar  an  outline  as  to  awaken  an  exceptional 
interest.  In  the  earlier  struggle  of  the  Church  to  thrust 
out  Arianism,  the  character  of  the  Catholic  leader  Athana- 
sius  is  such  as  to  challenge  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
every  one,  while  the  heresiarch  Arius  is  without  our  sympa- 
thy from  the  outset,  and  we  contemplate  with  contempt  his 
want  of  honesty  and  devious  methods.  In  Cyril  and  Nes- 
torius,  upon  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  changed.  Cold 
and  reserved  in  his  bearing,  Nestorius  was  accused  even 
of  haughtiness  by  his  enemies,  yet  there  can  be  no  question 
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as  to  his  uprightness  and  integrity  of  character.  He  was 
thoroughly  straightforward,  and  permitted  his  questioned 
belief  to  be  made  known  in  the  full  light  of  day.  Of  Cyril, 
the  less  said,  the  better.  Thoroughly  bad  and  unscrupulous, 
he  has  been  well  described  as  ^^  a  man  whose  name  is  a 
stench  in  ecclesiastical  history."  The  after-events  of  Nes- 
torianism  have  given  it  a  luster  wanting  to  most  of  the  he- 
retical bodies  which  split  off  from  the  Church  in  the  early 
ages.  The  usual  history  of  these  has  been  either  gradually 
to  die  out  and  thus  in  the  course  of  years  to  cease  cumber- 
ing the  earth  with  their  unprofitable  existence;  or  else, 
shutting  themselves  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have 
at  last  fossilized  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  stagnation. 
Not  so  with  Nestorianism.  The  new  Church  throve  from  the 
outset,  and  in  its  early  stages  numbered  among  its  adherents 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  It  cherished  learning,  and  in 
its  midst  sprung  up  flourishing  schools.  It  realized,  as  have 
many  modem  sects,  the  missionary  character  of  Christianity, 
and  spreading  its  borders,  it  soon  embraced  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, and  then  grew  onward  towards  the  East,  until  on  Pa- 
cific shores  thousands  ^^  from  the  land  of  Sinim"  were  led 
through  it  to  rejoice  in  Christ  their  Saviour.  Then  followed 
its  gradual  extinction  in  more  remote  regions,  and  it  was 
confined  to  the  Chaldean  country,  where  despite  Mahometan 
persecutions  it  still  survives.  The  language  of  its  Bible  and 
of  its  literature,  moreover,  is  that  which  of  all  others  is 
nearest  the  tongue  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  the  Syrian 
Christians  even  claim,  although  erroneously,  that  their  Syr- 
iac  New  Testament  is  derived  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. All  these  circumstances  combine  to  place  the  Nes- 
torian  Church  in  a  unique  position,  and  throw  about  it 
that  aspect  of  romance  alluded  to  above. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the  entire  Sy- 
rian Church  was  near  a  separation  from  the  body  of  the 
Catholics.  This  catastrophe  was  happily  averted,  although 
large  numbers  of  Christians  who  held  Nestorian  views 
were  sxmdered  from  the  Church.     The  famous  school  of 
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Edessa,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Pres- 
byter Ibas,  was  closed  by  the  direction  of  Babnlas,  Bishop 
of  Edessa,  one  of  Cyril's  adherents ;  but  upon  his  decease, 
the  school  again  revived.  Meanwhile  the  controversy  be- 
tween Theodoret  and  Cyril  continued  until  the  latter  died. 
The  writings  of  Theodoret  were  translated  by  Ibaa  into 
Syriac,  and  a  tractate  in  favor  of  the  views  which  they 
advocated  was  addressed  by  him  to  Maris,  Bishop  of  Har- 
dashir  in  Syria.  This  tractate  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Nestorians  much  as  if  it  were  a  confession  of  faith.  Kesto- 
rian  views  were  propagated  in  Persia  by  Thomas  Barsumas, 
Bishop  of  Nisibis.  When  the  school  of  Edessa  was  again 
closed  in  A.D.  489,  its  students  and  teachers  took  refuge  in 
Persia,  where  they  established  the  renowned  school  of  Nisi- 
bis.  In  A.D.  498,  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia  the  Church 
of  Persia  separated  entirely  from  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Eoman  Empire.  The  Kestorians  assumed  the  name  of 
Chaldean  Christians,  and  their  Patriarch  was  called  Yaze- 
lich  {xa^oXixoi),  The  Christians  in  Persia  had  suffered  se- 
vere persecutions  before  this  date.  The  cause^for  these  lay 
chiefly  in  the  political  relations  existing  between  Persia  and 
the  Eoman  Empire.  Any  belief  entering  Persia  from  the 
latter  direction  was  liable  to  excite  suspicion  and  hostility. 
So,  upon  the  contrary,  the  Persian  government  was  disposed 
to  regard  with  favor  the  Nestorians  who  fled  from  oppres- 
sion in  the  Eoman  Empire.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Persian  Church  was  easily  led  into  Nestorianism,  and  into 
separation  from  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  date  of 
this  rupture,  it  enjoyed  rest  and  tranquillity  for  many 
centuries,  which  even  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Persia  in 
A.D.  651  did  not  terminate.  The  opportunity  for  learned 
labors  and  missionary  activity  with  this  prolonged  quiet  in- 
sured, was  not  neglected.  The  schools  at  Edessa,  Nisibis, 
Seleuda,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  prosperous.  Only  frag- 
ments of  the  wide  range  of  literature  which  issued  from  these 
seats  of  learning  have  reached  us  as  preserved  in  the  work 
of  Assemanus.    Ebed-Jesus,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis.  (ob. 
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A.D.  1318),  is  the  most  renowned  of  later  Nestorian  writeiB. 
His  works  cover  all  the  varions  departments  of  theologj. 
The  caliph  rolersof  Persia,  far  from  treating  the  Kestorians 
with  severity,  regarded  them  with  kindliness,  and  consid- 
ered Kestorianism  as  a  rational  form  of  Christianitj  which 
in  its  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  ^^  Mother  of  Ood,"  and  to 
the  worship  of  saints,  images  and  relics,  and  to  priestly  celi- 
bacy, appeared  to  have  some  points  in  sympathy  with  Ma- 
hometanism.  In  return  for  the  benefit  of  toleration  which 
they  thus  exercised,  the  Saracens  were  repaid  by  receiving 
instruction  from  the  Persian  and  Syrian  Nestorians,  and 
the  Armenian  Monophysites  in  the  classics,  philosophy  and 
medicine.  The  Nestorians  were  also  earnest  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  They  penetrated  India,  and  bore 
tiie  Gospel  among  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Tid- 
ings of  the  conversion  of  a  Tartar  prince  called  Prester 
John  were  announced,  and  both  Marco  Polo  and  Corvino 
have  transmitted  the  traditions  of  his  existence  in  Central 
Asia ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  either  the  exact  locality 
of  his  rule  or  the  extent  of  his  influence.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  mission  of  the  Kestorians  was  among  the  Chinese. 
It  is  not  certain  when  the  Gospel  was  first  proclaimed  in 
China.  There  was  a  Syriac  tradition  that  S.  Thomas  trav- 
eled eastward  and  made  known  Christianity  in  India  and 
China.  Although  this  does  not  rest  upon  a  historical  basis, 
it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  as  far  East  as  China 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  age.  The  Christian  efforts  in  In- 
dia, and  among  the  Seres  (Chinese),  Persians  and  Medes, 
are  reported  by  Amobius  A.D.  300.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  later,  two  monks  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  China 
came  to  Constantinople  bringing  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm. 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  in  Chinese  literature  of  these 
early  efforts.  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Nestorian  mis- 
sionaries is  uncertain,  but  it  is  regarded  as  not  later  than 
A.D.  505.  Ebed-Jesus  states  that  ^^  Salibazacha  the  Catholic, 
M,^  Nestorian  Patriarch,  created  the  metropoh'tan  sees  of 
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jSina  and  Samarcand,  though  eome  say  they  were  coDstituted 
by  AchsBUB  and  Silas."  Silas  was  the  Nestorian  Catholic  from 
A.D.  505  to  520.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  two  monks 
bearing  the  silkworm's  eggs  to  Oonstantinople  were  iN'esto- 
rians.  In  a  list  of  bishops  subject  to  the  Catholic  Chorch 
published  by  Amro,  the  Metropolitan  of  Sina  is  included, 
being  placed  after  that  of  India,  as  next  according  to  priority 
of  foundation.  The  only  vestige  of  the  Nestorian  mission 
in  China  as  yet  discovered  in  the  Chinese  language  is  the 
inscription  on  a  remarkable  monument  which  was  found  in 
A.D.  1625  at  Si-ngan  fu,  the  provincial  capital  of  Shen-si, 
which  city  yras  also  in  ancient  times,  and  again  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  the 
nation.  This  long  inscription  gives  a  r^um6  of  the  rudi« 
ments  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  account  of  its  diffu- 
sion throughout  the  realm  during  the  sway  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty. Perhaps  no  time  could  have  been  more  favorable 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China.  The  early 
part  of  the  period  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of 
Chinese  history.  The  country  had  long  been  afficted  by 
ineflacient  rulers,  when  finally,  in  A.D.  618,  Kung-Ti,  the 
last  of  the  Sui,  the  Fifteenth  dynasty  of  China,  resigned  in 
favor  of  Li- Yuen,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Liang,  called 
the  Prince  of  Taug.  With  him  began  the  celebrated  line  of 
Tang  princes  who  governed  the  country  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty-^ven  years.  At  that  time,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  ages  were  already  falling  upon  Europe,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  China  was  the  most  highly  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  When  the  House  of  Tang  was  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  the  capital  was  moved  back  to  Si-ngan 
fu  from  Loh-yang,  whither  it  had  been  transferred  during 
the  rule  of  the  celebrated  Han  dynasty.  Great  and  success- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  restore  quiet  and  peace  to  the  dis- 
tracted land,  and  then,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Li- Yuen, 
becoming  unequal  to  the  cares  of  government,  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Li  Chimin,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Tai- 
tsung. 
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Tai-tsnng  was  one  of  the  most  illnstriouB  fiovereigns  who 
have  ever  reigned  in  Ohina,  and  has  been  compared  not  un- 
favorably with  Akbar,  the  great  Kang-hi,  Charlemagne  and 
Haroun  Alraschid.  During  his  early  manhood  he  showed 
indications  of  his  strong  character  by  the  assistance  he  gave 
his  father  in  setting  aside  the  ignoble  family  of  Sui  and 
extending  his  authority  in  Central  Asia.  Upon  his  own  ac- 
cession, %hese  conquests  were  pressed  still  further.  He 
brought  under  his  sway  the  Turkish  tribes  west  of  Ejmsuh 
and  south  of  the  Tien  Shan  (Celestial  Mountains)  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Over  these  he  established  four  residences, 
Kuch6,  £hoten,  Harashar  and  Kashgar,  which  bear  the 
same  titles  to-day.  The  tribes  west  of  Kashgar  were  par- 
tially subdued  and  placed  under  sixteen  governments,  over 
which  was  one  governor-general,  local  rule  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  Hindu-kush  also  submitted  to 
his  rule.  From  Kipal  and  Magadha  in  India  came  ambassa- 
dors with  greetings  to  the  emperor  from  their  rulers.  The 
Chinese  frontiers  reached  as  far  as  Persia,  and  the  nation 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  western  world,  and  an  en- 
voy bearing  presents  of  rubies  and  emeralds  was  despatched 
to  Si-ngan  f  u  by  Theodosius  the  Great  in  A.D.  643.  The 
Persians  also  sent  a  similar  embassy.  It  was  during  this 
reign  that  the  Kestorians  sent  the  mission  to  China  which 
met  with  special  success.  The  outward  conditions  of  the 
realm  were  thus  particularly  favorable  to  such  a  mission 
then  entering  the  country  on  account  of  the  contact  with 
Persia  into  which  China  then  came.  But  the  internal  state 
of  the  nation  was  scarcely  less  propitious  for  the  mission's 
growth  among  the  people,  and  for  its  continued  prosperity. 
The  Nestorians  began  their  labors  under  a  remarkably  en- 
lightened sovereign.  Tai-tsung  initiated  his  rule  by  the 
foundation  of  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  competitive  literary  examinations  for  admission  to  official 
life  which  has  continued  in  existence  until  the  present  day 
and  is  still  in  force  in  China.  He  directed  that  a  full  and 
accurate  edition  of  all  the  classics  should  be  prepared  by  the 
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most  learned  men  of  the  empire,  and  honored  the  memory 
of  Oonfucins  with  special  reverence.  A  code  of  laws  was 
arranged  for  the  guidance  of  high  mandarins  in  the  admin- 
istration of  jnstice.  The  emperor  traveled  through  his 
dominion  with  a  view  to  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  his  people,  that  he  might  promote 
their  amelioration  so  far  as  he  was  able.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  auspicious  were  also  the  internal  affairs 
of  China  in  this  reign  for  the  promulgation  of  such  a  relig- 
ion as  Chiistianity. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Kesto- 
rians  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted  to  the  remarkable 
monumental  inscription  alluded  to  above.*  The  inscription 
begins  with  the  title, 

"  A  TABLET  [oOHMEMOBATIKG]  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS RELIGION   OF  Ta-TsIN  [oR  JuDJEA]  IN  ChINA." 

Much  of  its  description  of  Christianity  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  quoting  some  of  its  quaint  expressions.  It  tells 
how  the  "unchangeably  true  and  recondite,  the  eternal 
Cause  of  causes,  the  far-seeing  and  purely  spiritual,  the 
never-ending  and  incomprehensible  Being  *  *  *  is 
our  mysterious  Trinity,  the  true  eternal  Lord  Jehovah  1" 
Then  it  proceeds  to  describe  how  He  "  moved  the  primeval 
Spirit,  and  produced  all  things  visible  and  invisible,"  and 
states  that  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  started  upon  their 
course,  and  day  and  night  had  begun,  and  when  finally  the 
creation  of  the  universe  was  completed,  God  then  made 
man.  The  original  perfection  of  man's  nature  is  depicted, 
and  after  this  follows  a  brief  mention  of  how  through 
Satan's  dissimulation  evil  and  darkness  were  substituted  for 
man's  former  equity  and  greatness.     Upon  the  fall  of  man 


•A  translation  of  this  inscription  was  made  into  English  many  years 
ago,  and  published  with  the  original  and  a  French  and  a  Latin  version 
in  parallel  columns.  The  English  version  is  quoted  entire  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' "  Middle  Kingdom,"  Vol.  II.  p.  291.  The  latter  book  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  a  thesaurus  of  information  upon  China. 
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arose  a  multiplicity  of  "  sects."  These,  by  following  each 
one  some  special  form  of  evil,  at  last  reduced  mankind  to  a 
condition  of  anguish  and  darkness.  Seeing  men  in  this 
agonizing  state  the  "  Trinity  set  apart  the  illustrious  and 
adorable  Messiah ;  Who,  laying  aside  His  true  dignify,  came 
into  the  world  as  man.  Angels  proclaimed  the  joyful  tid^ 
ings.  A  virgin  gave  birth  to  the  Holy  Child  in  Judea.  A 
bright  star  proclaimed  the  happy  event.  Persians,  seeing 
its  brightness,  came  with  presents.  He  fulfilled  the  ancient 
laws  given  by  the  twenty-four  holy  ones  [writers  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament — ^Eng.  Tr.].  He  ruled  families 
and  nations  with  great  virtue.  He  instituted  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  pure,  spiritual  and  inexplicable." 
Details  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  means  of  Christ's  work 
next  follow.  After  His  labors  were  completed.  He  ascended 
again  to  His  « true  estate.  Twenty-seven  books  remained. 
He  set  forth  original  conversion  for  the  soul's  deliverance ; 
and  He  instituted  the  Baptism  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
to  wash  away  the  vanity  of  life,  and  to  cleanse  and  purify 
[the  heart]."  It  seems  strange  that  while  the  sacrament  of 
fiaptism  is  thus  plainly  noticed,  the  inscription  should  con- 
tain no  allusion  to  the  Holy  Communion.  The  further  ac- 
count of  the  purpose  and  life  of  Christians  is  so  tersely  ex- 
pressed that  we  quote  in  fuU  the  words  of  the  inscription. 

"  Taking  the  cross  as  a  sign,  [His  disciples]  unite  together 
the  people  of  all  regions  without  distinction.  They  beat  the 
woods,  sounding  out  the  voice  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 
In  evangelizing  the  East,  they  take  the  way  of  life  and 
glory.  They  preserve  their  beard  for  outward  effect.  They 
shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  indicate  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion. They  keep  no  slaves,  but  place  upon  an  equality  the 
high  and  low.  They  do  not  hoard  goods  and  riches,  but  be- 
stow them  on  the  destitute.  They  practice  abstinence  in 
order  to  increase  their  knowled^.  They  watch,  in  order  to 
maintain  quiet  and  circumspection.  Seven  times  a  day  they 
offer  praises  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Once  in  seven  days  they  have  divine  service,  in 
order  to  cleanse  their  hearts,  and  to  regain  their  purity. 

"  The  true  and  constant  doctrine  is  mysterious,  and  diffi- 
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cult  to  be  characterized.  Anxious  to  make  it  clear  and 
manifest  we  can  only  name  it  the  Illustrious  Ikbtruotion. 
Now,  without  holy  ones  religion  cannot  be  propa^ted ;  nor 
without  religion  can  holy  ones  become  neat  %ut  when 
the  two  are  united,  the  whole  world  will  be  civilized  and 
enlightened." 

This  completes  the  account  of  the  religion  propagated  by 
the  Kestorians.  Kext  follows  the  narrative  of  their  labors 
and  successes  from  which  we  learn  the  following  facts. 
During  the  reign  of  Tai-tsung,  in  A.D.  636,  a  man  of  high 
character,  named  Olopun,  arrived  at  Chang-ngan  in  China. 
He  had  set  out  from  Judsea,  and  on  his  journey  eastwards 
he  followed  the  douds,  and  brought  with  him  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Olopun's  approach  having  been  made  known 
in  the  palace,  the  emperor  appointed  the  Duke  Tang  Hiuen- 
ling  to  meet  the  stranger  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city, 
and  from  there  to  conduct  him  to  the  iihperial  residence. 
Olopun  received  a  most  kindly  welcome.  The  emperor  took 
pains  to  learn  the  nature  of  iJie  teaching  which  he  had  come 
to  proclaim,  and  with  this  end  in  view  had  Olopun  make 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  for  his  inspection,  granting 
him  full  opportunities  for  this  purpose  in  the  palace-library. 
The  missionary  was  also  admitted  to  interviews  with  the 
monarch  in  his  private  apartments.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  Tai-tsung's  having  embraced  Christianity,  although  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  well  disposed  towards  it.  We  have 
seen  how  anxious  he  always  showed  himself  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  his  people,  and  the  account  of  Christianity  which 
has  just  been  given  from  the  inscription  shows  that  it  was 
presented  by  the  Kestorians  in  the  aspect  of  a  beneficent 
system  intended  to  elevate  men.  It  would  therefore  com- 
mend itself  to  a  ruler  like  Tai-tsung  if  only  from  political 
considerations,  and  he  would  naturally  regard  its  diffusion 
among  his  people  with  favor.  Their  aspirations  after  politi- 
cal power  have  always  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
Bomish  missionaries  who  came  later  to  the  East.  Into  this 
snare  the  Nestorians  did  not  fall,  and  the  Chinese  rulers  saw 
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in  them  only  allies  in  the  work  of  elevating  and  purifying 
the  natives.  Tai-tsong  gave  the  matter  three  years  of  care- 
ful consideration,  having  for  his  gnidance  the  translations 
of  Olopnn  and  the  oral  statements  in  their  interviews.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  had  become  convinced  of  its  sincer- 
ity and  truth,  and  issued  the  following  edict^  bearing  the 
date  of  August  A.D.  639: 

^^JRdigion  is  wiOiout  cm  im/oa/rioible  name.  Saints  are 
toithout  am/ pemumen^  body.  In  whatever  region  they  are^ 
they  give  instruction^  amdprvoaidy  succor  the  Umng  rwaJr 
i/mides,  Olotnm^  a  mam,  of  qreat  virtuCy  hdon^vng  to  the 
kingdom  ofJudasa,  bringing  the  Script/ures  a/nd  vmo/gesfrom 
afary  has  come  amd  yresenied  them  ai  awr  camtal.  On  esn- 
amining  the  meaning  of  his  instructionj  it  ts  found  to  he 
jmrey  mysterious  and  separate  from  the  world.  On  observing 
its  oriavny  it  is  seen  to  ha/ve  been  insti^ted  as  that  which  ts 
essential  to  mankind.  Its  language  is  simple^  its  reasonings 
a/re  att/racti/oCy  amd  to  the  huma/n  race  it  is  beneficial.  As  is 
righty  let  it  bejprom/ulgated  througJwut  the  emjyi/re.  Let  the 
appropriate  £oard  buHd  a  JudoBon  Church  in  the  Righir 
eous  and  Holy  street  of  the  capital^  amd  appovrU  thereto 
tvoenty-one  priests. ^^ 

Christianity  apparently  flourished  through  the  entire  reign 
of  the  most  excellent  Tai-tsung,  who  at  his  death  was  deeply 
lamented  by  the. whole  population.  It  is  stated  that  the 
foreign  envoys  at  the  Chinese  court  showed  their  grief  by 
cutting  off  their  hair,  and  some  of  them  even  bled  them- 
selves, and  sprinkled  the  blood  around  the  monarch's  bier. 
Tai-tsung  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kao-tsung,  who  made  a 
feeble  ruler,  and  allowed  the  reins  of  government  to  slip 
from  his  control  into  the  hands  of  his  empress,  Wu-hao. 
Yet  even  during  this  period  the  Nestorians  enjoyed  prosper- 
ity and  state  favor.  Eao-tsung  honored  the  memory  of  his 
ancestors,  and  cherished  ^'the  truth  they  inculcated,"  in 
which  ilTestorianism  must  be  included,  for  churches  are  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  him  in  all  departments  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  "  true  doctrine  was  dearly  preached."  The 
writer  of  the  inscription  describes  almost  in  one  breath  the 
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proeperity  of  tho  State  and  of  the  Chnrch.  Olopnn  was 
made  high-priest  and  national  protector.  The  law  was 
everywhere  received,  and  nnlimited  wealthy  blessed  the  State. 
The  cities  contained  numerous  churches,  and  the  families  of 
the  Chinese  nation  abounded  in  all  that  could  advance  their 
comfort  and  happiness.  One  or  two  clouds,  however,  passed 
over  the  face  of  this  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
In  A.D.  699  a  persecution  was  excited  by  the  Buddhists, 
and  fourteen  years  afterwards  some  of  the  literary  class 
stirred  up  slanderous  accounts  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
these  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  "  chief  priests,"  Lo- 
han,  Tai-teh  and  Lieh,  who  were  honorable  descendants  of 
the  early  missionaries.  The  emperor  Hieun-tsung  ruled  in 
China  about  A.D.  722.  Nestorianism  still  prospered,  and 
was  held  in  such  respect  by  the  State  that  five  princes  were 
commanded  by  the  emperor  to  assist  in  repairing  the  Church 
of  Felicity.  In  the  beginning  of  Tien-pao-s  reign,  A.D. 
742,  the  monarch  instructed  his  general,  Kao-lih-sz,  to  hang 
in  the  church  portraits  of  the  first  five  emperors  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  These  were  executed  in  the  best  style  of  which 
Chinese  art  was  at  that  day  capable.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, in  the  same  reign,  a  distinguished  priest,  Kih-hoh, 
arrived  from  Judaea.  Upon  his  arrival,  seven  priests,  among 
whom  were  Lo-han,  Pu-lun  and  Kih-hoh,  were  summoned 
by  imperial  edict  to  celebrate  a  gorgeous  service  in  the 
church  of  the  Rising  Felicity.  Tien-pao  also  conferred  many 
gifts  upon  the  Nestorians.  The  next  emperor,  Suh-tsung, 
increased  the  original  benefits  granted  the  Christians,  and 
rebuilt  numbers  of  their  churched.  His  secretary,  Duke 
Kwoh-tsz-i,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
people.  Although  a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor,  he  also 
held  a  high  military  command,  and  is  described  as  ^^the 
tooth  and  nail  of  the  palace,  and  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
army."  The  Christians,  however,  enjoyed  his  special  favor, 
and  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
convert  himself.  He  had  the  churches  repaired  and  beauti- 
fully adorned.    He  emulated  the  Chrj^tian  leaders  in  dis- 
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tribnting  alms.  Eyeiy  year  he  caused  the  young  clergy  to 
assemble  for  fifty  days  and  exercised  them  in  the  services. 
He  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  destitute,  cured  the  sick,  and 
provided  the  dead  with  a  decent  burial.  A  second  emperor 
named  Tai-tsung  next  mounted  the  throne.  He  continued 
the  beneficent  rule  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Nestorians 
were  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  His  successor,  Kien- 
chung,  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and 
both  Church  and  State  fiourished  under  his  sway.  In  his 
reign  another  eminent  priest,  Isaac,  came  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  and  was  received  at  the  Chinese  court.  His  learn- 
ing was  said  to  surpass  that  of  any  one  known  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  celebrated  three  earliest  Dynasties  of  Hia,  Shang  and 
Chao. 

The  monument  from  which  the  above  narrative  has  been 
gathered  was  erected  in  Kien-chung's  second  year,  A.D. 
781.  He  was  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
which  still  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  The 
monument  was  set  up  by  command  of  the  emperor.  While 
it  is  stated  to  be  difiicult  to  define  Christianity,  the  Word 
and  the  Three-One  theoretically,  the  determination  is  ex- 
pressed to  commemorate  at  least  what  Christianity  has  prac- 
tically accomplished.  With  the  close  of  the  inscription  ends 
all  native  record  of  the  Chinese  Nestorians.  In  A.D.  780, 
Subchal-Jesus  was  sent  by  Timothy,  a  Nestorian  Patriarch, 
to  Taiiary  and  China,  and  labored  there  for  many  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Davidis,  who  was  consecrated  metro- 
politan. We  also  learn  that  two  Arabian  travelers  speak  of 
many  Christians  perishing  at  the  siege  of  Canfu.  The  eni- 
peror  Wu-tsung  in  A.D.  845  issued  an  edict  commanding 
all  Nestorian  priests  to  retire  to  private  life.  Their  number 
was  3,000,  which  shows  that  the  Church  must  have  taken 
deep  root  among  the  Chinese.  But  apart  from  this  brief 
mention,  a  long  silence  attends  the  history  of  these  disciples 
of  Christ  in  China.  During  the  declining  years  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  weak  and  effeminate  sovereigns  succeeded  those 
who  had  so  gloriously  established  its  rule,  and  it  is  not  un- 
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likely  that  those  benefits  which  the  Nestorians  at  first  re- 
ceived were  then  largely  discontinned,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
act  of  Wu-tsnng.  The  next  intelligence  of  them  is  derived 
through  Marco  Polo,  who  traveled  in  Eastern  Asia  in  the 
reign  of  Kublaikhan,  the  fonnder  of  the  Mongol  Yuen 
Dynasty.  During  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  G^ngis- 
khan  and  his  descendants,  the  Kestorians  underwent  great 
sufEerings  in  common  with  their  other  Chinese  brethren.  The 
empire  was  finally  subjugated  by  £ublai,  who  established 
the  Mongol  rule  over  China  in  A.D.  1280.  During  the 
eighty-nine  years  which  this  dynasty  lasted,  the  Kestorians 
with  difficulty  still  maintained  a  foothold  in  China.  In  this 
period,  however,  they  were  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
Mahometan  missionaries,  while  the  Homish  priests  who  then 
entered  China  also  added  to  their  difficulties.  Assistance 
from  the  Mother  Church  in  Mesopotamia  and  communica- 
tion with  it  were,  moreover,  almost  wholly  cut  o£E.  Marco 
Polo's  mention  of  them  leads  to  the  impression  that  they 
were  ^'  both  numerous  and  respected,  as  well  as  long  estab- 
lished." He  speaks  of  nearly  dl  the  towns  and  countries  of 
Central  Asia  containing  them.  In  A.D.  1369,  the  Mongol 
princes  were  driven  out  of  China  by  natives  under  the 
leadership  of  Chu  Yuen-chang,  who  then  mounted  the  throne 
as  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  From  this  time 
the  Nestorians  in  China  made  no  further  efforts  to  proselyte 
the  natives,  and  they  gradually  disappeared  so  entirely  that 
to-day  the  empire  contains  no  trace  of  them  save  the  monu- 
ment from  which  we  have  drawn  the  account  of  their  early 
efforts. 

The  rise  of  Gengis  khan,  who  terminated  the  rule  of  the 
Caliphs  in  Persia,  marks  the  decline  of  the  Nestorian 
Church.  Its  missionary  efforts  were  then  curtailed,  although 
it  struggled  to  continue  them  until  the  conquests  of  Tamer- 
lane shut  it  up  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
province  of  Kurdistan.  There,  subjected  to  occasional  Ma- 
hometan persecution,  it  has  transmitted  its  faith  from  father 
to  son^  and  there  the  sect  still  exists  at  the  present  day. 
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Among  the  most  mterestiiig  glimpses  which  we  obtain  of 
their  present  condition  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Sir 
Hemy  Lajard,  contained  in  his  ^'Nineveh  and  Babjlon." 
A  very  good  insight  into  their  life  is  also  found  in  Dr. 
Bofns  Anderson's  account  of  the  labors  of  the  Congr^a- 
tional  missionaries  among  them,  although  a  Churchman  is 
unable  to  read  these  narratives  without  a  sense  of  deep  regret 
that  the  efforts  made  were  not  from  such  a  source  as  would 
cherish  and  foster  their  existing  Church  organization,  still 
continued  npon  the  Catholic  model,  and  that  these  efforts 
were  not  sudi  as  could  rest  content  with  imparting  to  them 
an  increase  of  spiritual  life.     Surely  a  Church  which  has 
suffered  in  persecutions,  and  toiled  in  missionary  labors  so 
greatly  as  the  If  estorian, — a  Church  which  is  so  sympathetic 
with  our  own  Communion  in  its  freedom  from  Somish 
errors,  and  the  practically  idolatrous  worship  of  images  in- 
troduced into  the  whole  Catholic  Church  by  the  Seventh 
Council, — surely  such  a  Church  is  worthy  of  any  help  which 
we  may  be  capable  of  affording  it.    When  we  consider  its 
unselfish  propagation  of  a  far  purer  form  of  Christianity 
than  that  boasted  by  many  Christian  sects  to-day,  we  may 
well  rest  assured  that  the  many  myriads  won  from  pagan 
darknesfl  by  its  labors  will  in  the  last  great  day  justly  claim 
that  the  talent  committed  to  this  Church  was  not  laid  by  in 
a  napkin.     And  among  them  all,  none  will  rise  more  gladly 
to  pronounce  it  blessed  than  the  thousands  of  Kestorian 
Christians  ^^  from  the  land  of  Sinim." 

Dakiel  M.  Bates. 


A  CHTTRCH  COLLEGE. 


W'HY  cannot  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  maintain 
one  really  sncoessfol  college  in  these  United  States 
of  America  ? 

Probably  many  a  complaisant  alumnns^  and  perhaps  one 
#r  two  of  oar  hard-working  facnlties  of  colleges,  will  be,  at 
first,  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  more  surprised  at  the  efironteiy 
or  the  unwisdom  of  my  inquisitiveness. 

Bat  hondreds  of  our  more  ambitious  and  energetic  college- 
men  who  live  and  work  in  this  generation  and  not  among 
the  la/udatorea  temporis  actiy  and  who  realize  the  power  a 
Church  college  might  exert,  and  who  have  waited  long  to 
know  when  they  are  to  stop  apologizing  for  our  struggling 
educational  institutions  of  the  highest  order,  will,  at  least, 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  attempted.  All  true 
educators  will  not  refuse  further  education  on  such  a  subject, 
and  many  a  conscientious  trustee  will  not  be  ungrateful  for 
every  possible  solution  of  the  yet  unsolved  problem. 

If  some  comfortable  college  don  shakes  his  gory  locks  and 
threatens  to  break  with  his  precious  balms  somebody's  head, 
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then  with  a  terror  of  "  the  Facidty,"  which  occasionally,  as 
the  undergraduates  say,  must  have  a  victim,  I  cry  out,  as  I 
ofier  myself,  as  the  devoted  Greek  did  who  loved  his  country 
no  better  than  some  of  us  do  our  colleges,  "  narriiSiSov  /liv 
axovaov  6i" 

The  time  has  come,  after  over  a  half-century  of  waiting, 
to  ask  and  answer  the  proposed  question. 

Our  Church  is  now  strong  enough  to  bear,  aye,  to  demand 
the  whole  truth.  If  it  did  no  harm  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
good  to  discuss  without  fear  or  favor,  in  the  Church  Con- 
gress held  at  Providence  last  autumn,  whether  our  theolog- 
ical seminaries  were  doing  their  whole  duty,  then,  if  no 
more  can  be  accomplished  than  to  fearlessly  draw  the  fire  of 
those  who  so  admirably  stay  by  the  stu£E  as  if  waiting  for 
rescue,  no  great  harm  can  result. 

Glance,  then,  first  at  the  history  of  our  distinctively  Church 
colleges  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

We  may  begin  with  Columbia,  although  the  noble  and  un- 
surpassed array  of  scholarly  men  who  compose  its  board  of 
trustees  and  faculties  may  object  to  being  ranked  among  the 
distinctively  Church  colleges;  still,  if  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  then  it  might  be  difficult 
to  tell  to  what  ecclesiastical  connection  it  does  lay  claim.  It 
would  not  like  to  be  represented  as  having  no  decided  relig- 
ious affinities,  or  as  being  neutral  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Church,  in  some  shape,  has  anything  to  do  with  collegiate 
education. 

Of  the  original  board  of  trustees,  in  IWl,  seven  of 
the  ten  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
some  of  these  were  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Sector  of  Trinity  Church 
were  enrolled  among  the  governors  when  the  charter  was 
obtained  in  1754,  and  the  land  which  the  college  occupied 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  which  now  helps  to  make  it,  prob- 
ably, the  most  richly  endowed  college  in  the  country,  was 
granted  by  Trinity  Church  on  the  18th  of  May,  1766.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter  the  president  of  the  college  must 
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])e  a  member  of  tljc  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  yet, 
by  a  liljerality  of  sentiment  which,  doubtless,  has  contribnted 
not  a  little  to  its  present  prosperity,  it  allows  "  any  religions 
denomination  or  any  person  or  persons  to  endow  a  profes- 
sorship and  forever  have  the  right  of  nominating  a  professor 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees)."  We 
may  therefore  claim  that  the  preponderance  of  religious  or 
churchly  bias  at  the  chapel  service  where  selections  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  used,  and  so  far  as  any  re- 
ligious education  is  given,  is,  at  least,  in  harmony  with  the 
aims  and  sympathies  of  the  body  of  Christians  who  founded 
it  and  endowed  it,  and  who  have  so  long  graced  its  various 
presidential  and  professorial  chairs. 

To-day  it  has  a  president,  thirty-eight  professors,  eighty- 
five  instructors,  assistants  and  others  and  fifteen  hundred 
students  in  all  its  departments.  Well,  now,  is  this  pre-emi- 
nent (success  owing  to  too  much  or  too  little  Episcopacy  ?  or 
have  the  wise  managers  of  this  very  influential  seat  of  learn- 
ing discovered  just  the  proportions  of  the  religious  or 
churchly  elements  with  which  to  combine  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  present  generation,  and  formed  a  resultant 
mixture  that  is  so  taking  and  attractive  ?  If  so,  then,  as  one 
of  our  famous  wits  declared  when  he  heard  of  a  certain  bev- 
erage which  greatly  stimulated  one  of  his  irresistible  gen- 
erals, "  I  would  like  to  know  what  brand  this  beverage  or 
mixture  bears,  that  its  use  may  be  commended  to  the  whole 
army."  If  Episcopacy  hurts  a  college,  let  us  know  it;  if  too 
much  churchliness  is  mistaken  for  sectarianism,  if  a  success- 
ful college  would  be  more  successful  with  more  positive  or 
less  pronounced  views  and  teachings,  then  it  ought  no  longer 
to  remain  a  secret.  Unquestionably  common-sense  and 
"  men  who  have  understanding  of  the  times  "  have  had  nd 
slight  influence  in  lifting  ^'  Columbia "  to  its  conunanding 
position. 

Churchmen  of  common-sense  (and  not  all  are  burdened 
with  it),  men  of  "  Issachar,"  who  know  a  thing  or  two,  if 
no  more,  of  what  the  present  j^enenition  needs,  may  be  good 
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Episcopalians  or  chnrchmen,  and  yet  not  be  always  telling  of  it 
except  by  their  unusual  reticence,  and  hai*d  work,  and  fore- 
sight, and  mastery  over  such  fundamentals  in  all  college 
growth  as  are  '^  real  estate,"  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
the  wants  of  the  American  mind,  and  the  things  new  as  well  as 
old  which  the  well-educated  scribe  has  got  to  offer  among  his 
treasures  or  else  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  f  ossilif  erous  re- 
mains. 

Why,  we  actually  read,  in  the  rules  of  the  faculty  of  wise 
"  Columbia,"  this  regulation,  which  no  college  we  know  of 
has  the  courage  or  the  wisdom  to  try,  and  which  will  ob- 
viously lengthen  the  lives  of  our  devoted  college  professors, 
and  squelch,  as  water  squelches  fire,  nine  tenths  of  all  student 
irregularities.  Read  it !  ^^Mumses  for  absence  from  college 
exercises  will  not  he  required  or  received^  Now,  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  mischief  wrought  on  the  nerves 
and  sensibilities  of  a  college  professor  wearied  with  the 
labors  of  the  recitation-room,  who  is  compelled  to  sit  hours 
at  a  faculty  meeting  discussing  the  frivolous  or  trumped-up 
excuses  which  would  drive  a  Minos  or  Khadamanthus  into 
the  Styx,  will  admire  this  bit  of  Solomonic  wisdom.  No 
more  loss  of  self-respect  either  on  the  part  of  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  excuses  or  the  puzzled  disciplinarian ;  no  more 
^'  inability  to  hear  the  bell  because  the  bell-rope  made  so 
much  noise ; "  no  more  premiums  on  lying,  or  pseudology, 
offered  by  petifogging  tutor,  nor  small  and  belittling  cros&- 
questioning  as  to  the  student's  motives ;  no  more  class-com- 
binations for  wholesale  disorder.  The  simple  question,  in 
recitation-room  and  out  of  it,  is,  "  Did  you  do  your  duty  ? 
Yes  or  no  ?    Excuses  not  required  or  received  /" 

If  ''  Columbia"  has  not  had  enough  of  aggressive  Protes- 
tantism or  of  outspoken  Episcopacy  to  help  it,  it  certainly 
has  always  highly  honored  those  features  of  that  old  Churdi 
which  protest  not  against  error  so  much  as  for  the  pure 
truth.  If,  therefore,  this  noble  institution  of  learning  may 
not  fully  answer  the  question  as  to  the  success  of  a  distinct- 
ively Protestant  Episcopal  college  by  pointing  to  its  various 
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prosperous  schools  and  related  departments,  still  no  friend  of 
fiouud  religion  and  true  learning  can  fail  to  recognize  its 
powef  in  the  past  and  its  assured  glories  in  the  futui-e.  Un* 
doabtedly  its  varied  experience  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
jears  gives  it  advantage  over  the  most  of  onr  Church  colleges 
which  have  not  attained  more  than  one  third  of  its  age ;  its 
metropolitical  situation,  too,  has  enabled  it  to  treat  the  vital 
question  of  the  religious  element  in  a  liberal  education  as 
almost  no  other  college  can,  for  a  metropolis  is  itself  a  uni- 
versity and  a  city  of  churches,  and  the  student  living  at 
home  in  most  cases  gets  his  religious  training  at  home. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  temptations  of 
great  cities  to  young  men,  compelling  many  to  prefer  a 
smaller  and  less  exposed  college,  the  accruing  advantages  of 
the  metropolis  of  a  great  country  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
As  John  Henry  Newman  writer  in  his  '^  Historical  Sketches :" 

^^  The  metropolis  itself  becomes  a  sort  of  necessary  uni- 
versity, whether  we  will  or  no.  As  the  chief  city  is  the  seat 
of  the  court,  of  hi^h  society,  of  politics,  and  of  law,  so  as  a 
matter  of  course  is  it  the  seat  of  letters  also ;  and  at  this 
time,  for  a  lone  term  of  years,  London  and  Paris  are  in  fact 
and  in  operation  universities,  though  in  Paris  its  famous 
university  is  no  more,  and  in  London  a  university  scarcely 
exists  except  as  a  board  of  administration.  The  newspapers, 
magazines,  reviews,  journals  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
the  publishing  trade,  the  libraries,  museums  and  academies 
there  found,  tlie  learned  and  scientific  societies,  necessarily 
invest  it  with  the  functions  of  a  university;  and  that  at- 
mosphere of  intellect  which  in  a  former  age  hung  over 
Oxford  or  Bologna  or  Salamanca  has,  with  the  change  of 
times,  moved  away  to  the  center  of  civil  government. 
Thither  come  up  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
students  of  law,  medicine  and  the  nne  arts,  and  the  empUjyh 
and  aUdchSa  of  literature.  .  .  .  You  cannot  have  the  best  of 
every  kind  everywhere;  you  must  go  to  some  ^eat  city 
or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find  each 
in  its  own  separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the 
land  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither ;  there  are  the 
'best  markets,  and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  center 
of  trade,  the  supreme  court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival 
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talents,  and  the  standard  of  things  rare  and  precions.  It  is 
the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of  lirst-rate  pictores,  and  for 
heanng  wonderful  voices  and  performers  of  transcendent 
skill,  it  is  the  place  for  ^-eat  preachers,  ^eat  orators  *great 
nobles,  ^reat  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things  greatness 
and  unity  go  together ;  excellence  implies  a  center.  And 
such,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  is  a  university." 

And  such,  to  an  unavoidable  extent,  is  Kew  York  City  and 

its  inclosed  colleges. 

Questions,  therefore,  which  institutions  of  learning  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  must  ask,  and  must  answer,  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  religious  and  secular  elements 
which  enter  into  a  liberal  education,  are  answered  by  her 
nnique  environment. 

Intimate  union  with  some  one  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
bodies  is  not  one  of  her  present  essentials.  Columbia  only, 
of  all  colleges  in  partial  or  entire  connection  with  our 
Church,  may,  with  any  approximation  to  safety  or  to  com- 
pleteness of  educational  results,  ignore  or  treat  as  of  second- 
ary importance  its  positive  churchly  connections. 

We  must  therefore  travel  further  in  order  to.  get  much 
historical  assistance  to  our  problem  as  to  why  Protestant 
Episcopal  colleges,  as  such,  fail,  thus  far,  to  compete  for 
numbers,  even  in  their  own  Church,  with  those  of  the  other 
denominations  of  Christians  which  surround  them.  Let  us 
go  boldly,  and  as  brothers  and  friends  may,  to  the  most  pro- 
nounced, and  positive,  and  emphatic  and  fearless  Church 
college  that  we  are  proud  to  call  our  own.  Let  us  go  to  Sacine, 
the  devoted  DeKoven's  monument,  that  churchman  of 
churchmen,  who  consecrated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education,  and  who  succeeded  in  that  most  difficult  of  enter- 
prises which  those  who  lay  foundation-stones  must  undertake. 
After  Columbus  had  shown  how  to  set  the  egg  on  end 
every  tyro  could  do  it,  and  so  after  one  man  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  true  education  for  our  youth  which  leaves  out 
the  education  of  the  soul  in  the  old  paths,  many,  we  con- 
fidently trust,  will,  in  the  future,  not  hesitate  to  follow,  and 
lead  the  coming  millions  in  the  great  West.    Dr.  DeKoven 
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placed  the  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  at  Bacine, 
as  if  he  wonld  teach  all  looker&on  what  the  heart  of  a  tme 
college  fihould  be.  Vigea/t  radix  he  chose  for  the  college 
motto. 

Becognizing  the  difSculties  of  building  up  a  college  for 
the  Chun>h  he  loved,  in  this  country,  he  wisely  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church  school  which 
should  insui'c  ultimate  support  and  numbers  for  the  coming 
college.  Who  can  now  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  a  college  can  be  built  up  on  lasting  foundations  in 
this  country?  We  shall  see.  To^iay,  after  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  hard  work  (and  a  generation  counts  but  lit- 
tle in  the  life  of  a  college),  therq  is  at  Racine,  under  the 
devoted  management  and  love  of  the  Bev.  Stevens  Parker, 
S.T.D.,  and  his  faithful  corps  of  sixteen  professors  and 
masters,  one  of  the  best  boy's  schools  in  this  or  in  any  coun- 
try. All  it  asks  is  time,  and  it  will  hand  in  its  answer  to  our 
college  conundrum  not  yet  guessed  even  in  Yankee-land. 

Hobart  College,  named  after  its  founder  in  1826,  has  for 
over  half  a  century  maintained  itself  between  the  two  stools 
of  a  progressive  and  progressing  West  and  the  prescriptive 
and  strongly  intrenched  rights  of  the  school-house,  if  not  the 
college-home,  of  the  whole  country  which  the  East  asserts 
itself  to  be,  m  posse  if  not  in  esse.  Fifty  years  ago  Hobart 
College,  doubtless,  appeared  to  be  the  best  located  of  all  the 
newer  colleges  which  originated  in  the  decade  from  1820  to 
1830.  Bight  nobly  has  this  hopeful  seat  of  learning  strug- 
gled with  insufficient  endowment,  until  now  it  offers  to  the 
loyal  churchmen  of  the  half  dozen  growing  cities  which 
surround  it  not  mere  intellectual  culture,  no,  not  the  one- 
sided development  which  the  elective  courses  in  some  of  our 
more  ambitious  institutions  advertise,  but  such  a  course  of 
study  and  religious  training  as  once  were  recognized,  and 
as  will  again  be  recognized,  as  the  only  constituents  of 
an  education  worthy  the  name  liberal.  True,  Hobart 
/  has  to-day  but  eleven  Freshmen.  Bare  fellows  they  must 
be,  else  why  do  they  not  leave  and  follow  the  crowd  after 
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Bome  more  popular  teacher  or  some  more  ad  captandun^ 
methods  of  training  ?  Those  faithful  Freshmen  and  their 
predecessors  now  in  the  upper  classes  must  know,  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  must  know,  what  all  churchmen  do  not 
know,  that  numbers  are  no  proof  of  a  college's  worth ;  that  to 
have  every  facility  for  acquiring  "  all  knowledge"  does  not 
insure  that  character  without  which  all  education  is  more 
likely  to  be  harmful  than  helpful 

As  Bishop  Otey  said  in  his  sermon  preached  before  the 
Greneral  Convention  at  Kichmond  in  1859,  and  which  I 
quoted  in  a  pamplilet  on  our  "  Schools  and  Colleges"  in 
1866,  and  which  ought  to  be  occasionally  reprinted  for  the 
benefit  of  an  apathetic  if  not  culpably  indifferent  Church : 
"  Show  me,"  this  prince  of  bishops  argues  (p.  9),  "  the  se- 
quence which  is  claimed  to  exist  between  intellectual  wealth 
and  moral  purity.  Take  a  boy  and  teach  him  the  truths  of 
mathematical  science :  will  you  thus  make  him  abhor  fraud 
and  falsehood  ?  Teach  him  natural  philosophy,  and  will  you 
thereby  extinguish  selfishness  and  malice,  or  infuse  purity 
of  thought  and  modesty  of  demeanor  ?  Teach  him  the  ab- 
stractions of  moral  science,  and  will  you  thereby  impart  the 
will-power  to  perform  moral  duties  ?  Surely  not.  But  now 
try  a  different  process.  Let  him  be  removed  from  the  con- 
tact of  every  irreligious  impulse  and  association.  Let  him 
be  environed,  as  much  as  possible,  by  ^  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  just,  true,  honest,  lovely  and  of  good  report,'  [^Quere: 
Could  such  an  environment  be  found  in  any  of  our  crowded 
colleges  where  "  cram"  is  the  word  not  only  numerically  but 
intellectually?]  but  carry  a  young  man  (and  if  led  aright,  he 
will  go)  to  the  Word  of  God,"  concludes  the  bishop,  "  for  a 
standard  of  morals,  perfect,  unalterable  and  eternal;  send 
him  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  thither  let  the  teacher  re- 
pair with  him  and  for  him,  and  what  result  may  you  then, 
rationally  anticipate?  Instead  of  the  antagonist  principle 
of  intelligence  and  vice  mingling  to  make  the  compound 
more  offensive,  you  infuse  the  religious  principle,  and 
everything  gross  is  neutralized  and  precipitated,  evexything 
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noxious  is  expelled,  and  the  character  acquires  a  permanent 
purity  and  transparency." 

One  thought  more  in  this  connection  from  no  less  wise  an 
authority  than  Cardinal  Wiseman.  "  Religion  is  the  great 
focal  point  around  which  the  moral  world  revolves,  the  all- 
embracing  medium  in  which  everything  moves,  increases 
and  lessens ;  the  last  refuge  of  thought,  the  binding  link  be- 
tween the  visible  and  invisible,  the  revealed  and  discover- 
able ;  the  resolution  of  all  anomalies,  the  determination  of 
all  problems  in  outward  nature  and  in  the  inward  soul,  the 
fixing  and  steadying  element  in  every  science,  the  blank  and 
object  of  every  meditation." 

Well,  now,  some  day  before  long,  such  views  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  education  of  man's  tripartite  nature  of  body, 
mind  and  soul  will  conquer  in  these  great  States  and  cities 
of  our  Union,  and  then  Hobart  College  and  all  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  founded  on  the  same  deathless  principles 
will,  like  the  Divine  Master  whom  they  serve,  see  of  the 
travail  of  their  souls  and  be  satisfied. 

Many  brave  men  had  to  suffer  and  die  before  the  riddle 
of  the  sphinx  of  fable  could  be  solved.  Even  so,  before  "  that 
animal  which  goes  on  four  feet,  then  on  two,  and  then 
on  three"  can  be  fitted  out  with  wings  which  shall  enable 
him,  by  a  complete  and  well-rounded  education,  to  ap- 
proach all  perfections, — ^before  this  grsjid finale  of  educar 
tional  science  is  attained,  many  a  devoted  college  president 
and  professor  must  be  worn  out.  Brothers !  "  let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work."  "  MorUuri  nos  salutemus.  VUa 
lux  hominum^^  is  the  immortal  motto  of  Hobart. 

If  a  surprisingly  attractive  catalogue  with  pictures  of 
worthies  who  have  been  its  alunmi,  and  with  substantial 
buildings  contrasted  with  the  log-hut  of  dear  old  Bishop 
Chase  and  his  wife,  can  tell  their  own  story,  then  verily 
"  Kenyon"  is  hard  after  winning  the  palm  as  the  successful 
Protestant  Episcopal  college  in  this  year  of  grace  1882.  It 
is  a  new  departure  in  the  catalogue  line,  at  any  rate,  and 
reaps  the  harvest,  if  any  there  be,  from  all  the  pictorial  ad- 
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yertisementfi  of  the  various  colleges  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  monthly  magazines.  Why 
not  ?  If  you  have  a  good  thing  to  show,  why  hide  it  in  a 
dingy  tract  in  this  pictorially  disposed  generation  ?  And 
Kenyon  has  treasures  and  attractions  which  would  make  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  envious,  and  which  will  put  this  pet 
of  Bishop  Chase's  at  the  head  of  all  our  Protestant  Episco- 
pal colleges  if  somebody  doesn't  wake  up  and  go  and  do  some- 
thing. Old-fogyism,  and  that  don't-care-artive-ness  which 
allows  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  take  the  hindermost,  is  not 
going  to  build  or  endow  any  more  colleges  in  our  college- 
burdened  country.  For  see  what  poor  little  Kenyon,  as  we 
supposed  she  was,  has  done,  in  so  quiet  a  way  that  the 
Church  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  existence. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  current  year  and  read  for 
yourself,  O  most  honorable  and  comfortable  Trustee,  and 
most  highly  esteemed  because  indulgent  and  popular  teacher, 
if  any  such  exist  Kotice  that  her  alumni-roll  proves  to 
even  the  hardest-headed  of  trustees  (and  one  in  a  thousand 
perhaps  of  our  college  trustees  has  an  adamantine — well, 
conservatism)  that  quality  is  better  than  qttarUify  in  college 
arithmetics.  To  have  graduated  such  men,  if  Kenyon  had 
done  no  more,  since  its  foundation  in  1827,  as  Chief- Justice 
Waite,  Edwin  M .  Stanton,  President  Hayes,  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, is  honor  enough.  If  any  teacher  or  alumnus  is  ever 
tempted  to  despair  of  his  alma  maiery  let  him  read  how 
Bishop  Chase  located  his  college  in  weU-nigh  untrodden 
forests,  crossed  the  Atlantic  against  the  remonstrances  of 
gentle  Bidiop  White  and  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and,  without  money  enough  to  pay  his  postage, 
addressed  the  legislature  at  Columbus,  and  won  every  time. 
With  such  an  invincible  spirit  as  this  moving  in  its  history 
^^  death  is  abolished."  If  any  exhausted  or  ambitious  treasu- 
rer of  a  college  would  leam  bow  to  raise  funds,  let  him  read 
and  imbue  himself  with  the  wisdom  the  old  treasurer  of 
Kenyon  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  ^  The  Star  in 
the  West,  or  Kenyon  College  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1828." 
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To  be  snre,  tem/pora  mutantur^  but  the  spirit  which  never 
knows  when  it  is  beaten  remains  the  same,  and  waits  for  a 
few  treasurers  wlio  now  possess  almost  every  good  quality 
except  such  inspiration.  There  is  money  enough  this  side 
of  the  ocean  to-day ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  treasurer  who 
will  go  after  it  and  get  it. 

If  any  one  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  president  for  a  college, 
{and,  here  and  there,  several  are  looking  out  for  college- 
presidencies),  read  in  this  unique  and  really  wonderful  cata- 
logue how  the  Lord  made  a  president  when  He  made  ^'  P. 
Chase,  P.  M.,  Gambler,  Ohio ;"  how  he  worked  a  farm  of 
a  thousand  acres,  and  a  diocese  as  extended  as  a  European 
country,  and  a  college  in  which  education  was  offered  at 
seventy  dollars  a  year. 

He  did  not  call  for  the  police  when  a  countryman  accosted 
him  as  "  General.'*  "  I  am  not  General,"  he  curtly  replied. 
^  I  beg  pardon ;  I  mean  Judge."  "  I  am  not  Judge  either." 
"  Well,  then.  Bishop."  «  Why  do  you  call  me  Bishop  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  I  am  Bishop  ?"  "  Well,  I  knowed,"  said 
the  man  of  homespun  sense,  "  that  whatever  you  was,  you 
was  at  the  ^."  Maybe  this  college-prex  could  not  give  the 
paradigm  of  a  Greek  verb ;  perhaps  he  used  to  omit  occa- 
sionally to  dot  an  z,  or  to  put  the  proper  oxytone  accent  on 
the  right  syllable, — dreadful  possibility  1 — ^but  when  a  student 
ealled  on  him  he  neither  incontinently  and  disgracefully  cod- 
dled him,  no,  nor  locked  his  door  and,  retiring  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  his  scmctum  sanctorum^  refused  to  see  him. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Kenyon,  actu- 
ally dared  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  popular  tendency  to  follow 
the  college  with  the  largest  numbers,  "-4.  few  young  men 
well  educated  are  worth  a  host  auperficiaXly  taugMP  How 
many  trustees  would  uphold  a  president  who  should  act  on 
such  a  sound  principle  to-day  %    Kot  many. 

No  wonder,  in  view  of  all  this,  and  from  the  further  con- 
sideration that  it  costs  only  $204  per  annum  for  all  expenses, 
— no  wonder  that  the  present  Freshman  class  is  the  largest 
entered  for  many  years.    President  Eliot  of   Harvard,  in 
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his  late  annnal  report,  gives  "four  scales  of  expenditure  for 
students  at  Harvard."  He  gives  $615  as  an  "  economical," 
$830  as  a  "  moderate,"  $1365  as  an  "  ample"  annual  expen- 
diture.    This  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than  at  Kenyon. 

"  In  these  days  of  rich  insolvencies,"  (says  a  writer  in  one 
of  our  religious  papers,)  "and  respectable  defalcations,  and 
pious  embezzlements,  real  Christian  character  is  to  be  more 
and  more  at  a  premium."  It  is  worth  more  than  any 
meajBure  of  mental  endowment ;  worth  more  as  a  pereonal 
possession ;  worth  more  as  an  outward  influence ;  worth  more 
even  as  a  mercantile  capital.  In  too  many  of  our  colleges 
Christianity  is  almost  overlooked,  and  in  too  many  others  it 
is  so  presented  that  it  does  not  attract  the  best  natures  nor 
do  the  best  work.  It  is  so  presented  to  young  men  that  they 
think  of  it  as  a  blind  belief  in  a  system  of  doctrines  which 
tave  little  or  no  relation,  logically,  to  a  good  life.  "  It  ought 
to  be  so  presented,"  says  this  writer,  and  few  disagree  with 
him  in  Kenyon,  "  that  they  will  think  of  it  as  an  intelligent, 
loving  obedience  to  a  system  of  truth  which  has  the  closest 
logical  connection  with  a  good  life.  Christianity  is  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  production  of  all  that  is  strongest  and 
truest  and  bravest  and  most  manly."  It  ought  to  be  so  pre- 
sented. It  is  and  will  be  so  presented  at  Kenyon,  and  hence 
we,  lovers  of  the  best  education,  hail  with  unusual  delight  its 
well- won  prosperity. 

Last  but  far  from  least  in  everything  that  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  the  pre-eminent  Church  col- 
lege of  America,  we  come  to  "  Trinity."  The  writer  of  thi& 
paper,  having  spent  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  as  student  and 
professor,  under  its  shelter,  will  have  to  guard  himself  from 
manifesting  an  undue  partiality  for  his  ahna  mater.  Her 
troubles  only  serve  to  knit  the  heart  more  closely  to  her  fate. 
The  power  for  good  she  has  been  in  the  first  half -century  of 
her  existence ;  the  leaders  of  men,  the  bishops,  the  gover- 
nors, the  lawyers,  the  presbyters  who  have  sat  at  her  feet ; 
the  principles  for  whose  support  Trinity  was  founded  and 
for  whose  extension  she  has  contended ;  her  unsurpassed  loca* 
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tion  in  the  heart  of  New  England ;  the  architectural  beantj 
and  perfections  of  her  projected  quadrangles,  and  library, 
and  cabinet,  and  chapel  overlooking  and  conserving  all ;  her 
princely  endowment  of  real  estate,  just  augmented  $175,000, 
— if  all  these  considerations  and  associations  are  not  enough  to 
command  a  son's  devotion,  then  he  must  be  hard  indeed  to 
please. 

Bishop  Seabury  could  hardly  have  realized  the  outcome  of 
his  design  for  a  Church  college  in  Connecticut ;  and  Bishop 
Brownell,  with  all  his  sagacity,  builded  better  than  he  knew 
when,  in  1823,  the  charter  of  the  college  was  finally  secured  . 
by  his  perseverance  and  zeal. 

Such  rare  men  as  Wheaton  and  Totten  and  Williams 
(our  own  dear  Bishop  and  '^  of  the  whole  Church  ")  and 
Goodwin  and  EUot,  have  been  her  presidents,  such  profes- 
sors as  Doane  and  Potter,  afterward  bishops,  and  Jarvis 
and  Hawks,  ^^  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,"  and  others 
still  living,  have  adorned  her  chairs  and,  by  their  devotion, 
have  raised  her  ideal  of  excellence  so  high  that  it  may  be  one 
reason  why  so  many  lovers  of  Trinity  are  half  disposed  to 
deny  her  success.  "  Trinity"  has  done  well,  but  she  has  got 
to  do  better,  they  insist.  The  large  numbers  of  sons  of 
churchmen  at  our  larger  colleges  argue  that  the  right  kind 
of  a  Church  college  would  prosper.  Her  competitors,  "Am- 
herst," "  Williams,"  «  Harvard,"  «  Yale,"  thrust  greatness 
upon  her  as  it  would  appear,  "  if  not  as  a  University,  then  as 
a  distinctively  Church  college." 

"  Velut  inter  ignee 
Luna  minores/' 

^^  A  secondary  position  to  even  such  noble  rivals  will  not 
satisfy  our  ambition  or  our  love."  We  must  do  as  wbII  as 
others.  "  Aut  Csesar,  aut  nuUus,"  in  our  own  field.  Well, 
now,  such  objectors  and  lovers  of  "  Trinity"  are  the  very  men 
we  are  looking  after  to  aid  in  answering  the  question  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  For  the  chief  reason 
why  we  churchmen  have  not  one  college  that  is  worthy 
of  the  principles,  and  the  prestige,  and  the  present  pros- 
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perity,  and  the  future  hopes  of  our  beloved  Ohurch  is  fhis: 
so  few  of  our  alumni  care  enough  about  it  to  attend  its 
Commencement  exercises,  or  speak  a  good  word  for  its 
claims,  or  to  patronize  or  favor  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
Even  the  clergy  fail  to  realize  that  "  Trinity"  or  some 
Church  college  jught  to  be  one  of  their  chief  responsibili- 
ties. These  are  grave  charges,  but  every  one  knows  how 
close  to  the  t.ath  they  are.  When  the  Church  comes  to  be 
first  and  the  college  second  and  some  Greek-letter  society 
third  in  the  students'  or  graduates'  regard,  a  new  day  will 
dawn  for  our  college  of  the  future.  The  great  want  of  our 
colleges  is  that  the  350,000  communicants  and  the  half  mil- 
lion attached  friends  of  our  Church  in  this  country  should  be 
loyal  enough  and  catholic  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
college  is  a  part,  and  a  precious  part,  of  each  one's  property,  of 
which  he  must  take  care,  and  for  whose  stewardship  he 
must  give  account,  and  of  which  he  is  either  proud  or 
ashamed. 

Our  undergraduates,  as  well  as  our  college  alumni,  little 
dream  of  the  fact  that  these  colleges  are  not  collections  of 
buildings  or  of  libraries  or  of  endowments  or  of  faculties 
only,  but  colleges  or  congregations  of  young  men  who  can 
make  or  mar  the  Church  we  love.  The  student  buQds  or 
kills  his  college.  Each  lesson  learned  is  a  help ;  each  les- 
son "  skinned  "  or  cribbed  is  a  blow  at  our  alma  mater — 
truisms  that  need  emphasizing,  as  every  college-man  knows. 

The  Oxford  or  the  Cambridge  of  America  wiU  appear  jnst 
as  soon  as,  and  not  before,  the  young  men  discover  that  their 
respective  colleges  belong  to  them  and  not  exclusively  to  a 
sleepy  board  of  trustees  or  to  a  worn-out  or  easy-going 
faculty.  Let  "Tale"  and  "Harvard"  discuss  "elective 
studies"  and  experiment  upon  the  European  or  American 
systems  of  discipline  and  study,  the  one  leaving  every  stu- 
dent to  his  own  self-control  largely,  and  the  other  regaining 
each  professor  in  loco  parentis;  the  university  we  are  wait- 
ing for  will  appear  as  soon  as  our  boards  of  trustees  discover 
that  they  are  too  much  like  oligarchies  in  their  self-elective^ 
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exclusive  powers^  and  that  they  rnuBt  share  their  immense 
responsibilities  with  their  faculties  and  their  alumni,  or  pre- 
pare for  the  tomb  of  the  Capnlets,  Tempera  mutantur  et  nos 
in  iUis  non  rautamv/r.  A  college  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
year  of  grace  1882  as  it  was  in  1825,  or  in  1850,  or  as  it  will 
be  in  1900  a.d.  The  various  "  schools"  and  scientific  depart- 
ments that  have  been  gradually  growing  up  aronnd  our  more 
successful  institutions  are  evidence  of  an  inoreasing  want. 
Then,  the  college  with  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  can- 
not compete  a  great  while  with  one  whose  available  assets  are 
counted  by  millions  and  ever  rolling  up. 

Our  very  wealthy  laymen  (and  we  have  a  great  many  of 
them)  know  well  that  even  an  ordinary  cotton-mill,  or  insur- 
ance company,  or  any  great  commercial  enterprise  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  correspondingly  great  investment  of 
funds.  A  one-horse  mill  or  college  can  compete  only  with 
one-horse  mills  or  colleges.  But  when  one  reflects  on  the 
demand  for  first-class  teachers,  and  the  salaries  of  from  $3000 
to  $6000  which  they  can  get,  and  which  they  richly  deserve, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  a  college  of  only  ten  professors 
needs  a  large  investment  only  to  open  its  doors.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  the  various  astronomical,  scientific  and 
mathematical  instruments  which  every  college  requires,  and 
the  wonder  will  cease  as  to  why  we  Protestant  Episcopalians 
have  so  few  if  any  really  successful  colleges.  The  Church 
is  experimenting  on  some  of  them,  or  has  been,  as  the 
farmer,  by  experiment,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep  his 
horse  on  one  straw  j^er  dieTrt,  SuflEering  has  too  long  been 
the  badge  of  all  our  college  tribe. 

Other  bodies  of  Christians  are  not  so  thoughtless.  Only 
last  year  five  new  professors  or  instructors,  and  many  addi- 
tional optional  studies  of  high  grade,  and  lectures  on  Art, 
and  History  of  Logic,  and  Sanscrit,  were  added  to  the  already 
princely  Princeton.  Several  donations  of  $100,000  were  re- 
ceived, and  large  additions  of  scientific  apparatus;  the 
library  was  increased  9500  volumes  while  $16,500  was  paid 
for  a  geological  collection,  and  another  Fellowship  was  es- 
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tablished.  It  is  obvious  that  the  best  facilities  for  education 
will  attract  our  best  men.  Is  therefore  our  Church  to  edu- 
cate only  second  or  third  class  young  men,  or  lazy  because 
rich  loafers  ?  President  Carter  of  "Williams,  during  a  recent 
visit  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  received  nearly  $100,000 
from  the  college  alumni  for  two  new  dormitories  for  that 
college.  Every  one  knows  that  in  all  corporations  the  man- 
agement and  direction  is  usually  left  to  or  assumed  by  two 
or  three  of  the  more  energetic  or  ambitious,  who  are  not  al- 
ways the  wisest.  It  is  so  in  banking,  in  joint-stock  corpora- 
tions, in  parishes,  and,  alas  I  in  colleges.  The  college  of  the 
future,  therefore,  will  not  appear  until  more  of  our  trustees 
refuse  to  be  led  by  a  few,  while  the  majority  give  no  atten- 
tion to  its  needs  except  on  one  day  in  each  year,  and  who 
then  are  overruled  by  short-sighted  but  eager  talkers  who 
think  that  all  trustees  should  agree  with  old  King  Lear 
when  he  said, 

"  'Tis  our  fast  intent 
To  Bhake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strength,  while  we 
Unburthened  crawl  towards  death." 

Of  course  we  want  young  blood  and  young  life.  No  one 
doubts  it.  Give  it  all  it  can  stagger  under,  but  never  allow 
"  Young  America"  to  bury  the  old  counselors  or  rob  them 
of  sympathy  by  shelving  them  before  their  time.  The  col- 
lege of  the  twentieth  century,  if  not  of  the  nineteenth, 
wants  young  men  no  less,  but  old  men  more. 

The  faculty  ought  to  have  a  very  loud  voice  in  all  boards 
of  trustees,  or  else  the  faculty  are  not  fit  for  their  places. 
If  they  don't  know  what  the  college  requires,  who  can,  or 
who  does  ?  And  the  students  themselves  ought  to  have  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  college 
discipline  than  our  trustees  and  faculties  dare  trust  to  them. 
The  surprising  success  of  "self-government  in  our  colleges" 
as  described  in  the  International  Review  will  scare, 
while  it  will  convert,  some  of  our  faculties  and  trustees  who 
have  probably  never  lieard  of  it.     In  the  "Illinois  State 
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University "  and  in  ^^  Amherst "  the  students  are  obliged 
to  take  an  oar  and  row,  if  not  steer,  the  boat. 

"  Ten  years  ago"  (we  quote  from  an  editorial  in  one  of 
our  most  widely  circulated  and  responsible  papers)  ^'two 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  university,  the  president 
proposed  to  the  students  to  undertake  the  work  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  they  readily  and  unanimously  accepted 
the  responsibility.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  president,  which,  as  subsequently  amended, 
provides  for  a  senate  of  the  students  to  make  college  laws, 
and  a  court  of  the  students  for  the  trial  of  college  offenses. 
The  president  retains  an  absolute  veto  power;  and  the 
faculty  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  a  real  and  supreme  authoritv,  though  they  do  not 
exercise  it.  The  senate  is  elected  by  the  students  by  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president, 
but  from  the  students.  All  laws  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  college  community  are  made  by  the  senate ; 
ftU  violations  of  these  laws  are  tried  by  the  court.  A  sen- 
ate-chamber  and  court-room  is  provided  by  the  faculty. 
The  experiment  has  now  been  on  trial  for  ten  years,  and 
has  been  a  decided  success.  It  has  apparently  almost  wholly 
Telieved  the  faculty  of  the  irksome  work  of  discipline ;  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  quite  as  efficient  in  preserving  good  order 
in  the  college  as  the  old  system. 

*'  Amherst  College  has,  during  the  last  year,  introduced 
an  innovation  quite  as  radical,  and  analogous  in  spirit 
though  very  different  in  form.  The  students  on  entering 
are  asked  to  examine  the  rules  of  the  college  and  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  accept  and  will  obey  them. 
It  is  explained  that  their  acceptance  of  these  rules  is  the 
<2ondition  of  their  admission,  that  they  constitute  a  contract 
between  the  student  and  the  faculty,  and  that  the  violation 
of  that  contract  at  any  time  by  the  student  gives  to  the 
faculty  the  option  of  declaring  the  contract  broken  and  the 
relation  between  the  students  and  the  college  ended.  There 
is  no  expulsion ;  the  student  may  continue  to  attend  the 
classes,  but  will  not  be  called  on  to  recite ;  he  may  go  to 
any  other  college,  and  Amherst  will  interpose  no  objection 
to  his  reception.  A  simultaneous  change  was  introduced  in 
the  administration  of  the  recitation-rooms.  No  student  is 
required  to  attend  any  recitation ;  no  excuse  is  asked  and 
none  is  taken  for  absences.    If  he  is  present  and  shows 
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his  proficiency  by  his  recitations  lie  proceeds  with  his  class  ; 
if  he  is  absent,  or  if  he  fails  to  recite  satisfactorily,  he  is  re- 
quired to  prove  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  before  he  can 
go  on.  In  other  words,  he  must  show  that  he  has  mas- 
tered the  subject;  the  college  is  indifierent  whether  he 
? roves  his  mastery  by  his  recitations  or  by  an  examination, 
his  plan  also  has  worked  well.  Some  modifications  in 
detail  may  be  required ;  but  it  is  certain  that  any  proposition 
to  go  back  to  the  old  school-boy  method  would  receive  a 
decided  negative  from  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
students  and  instructors. 

"  These  experiments  are  in  method  very  different,  but 
they  both  tend  toward  the  introduction  of  self-government 
in  college  life.  They  are  not  inconsistent,  and  might  be 
advants^eously  combmed.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  indi- 
cations of  the  direction  which  college  faculties  must  take 
in  the  near  future.  To-day  full  half  of  the  students  in  our 
best  colleges  are  voters.  They  help  to  make  the  laws  by 
which  the  collies  are  themselves  controlled.  The  State  de- 
clares them  to  be  men  ;  it  is  worse  than  absurd  for  the  col- 
lege to  continue  to  treat  them  as  boys.  The  American 
method  of  solving  the  perplexing  problem  of  government  is 
self-government.  This  method  assumes  that  all  men  of  full 
age  and  sane  mind  are,  if  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  at 
least  better  able  than  their  neighbors  are  to  take  care  of  them. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  dimculties  which  make  life  in  the 
American  college  so  often  turbulent  grow  out  of  the  viola- 
tion of  this  American  principle  of  political  science.  The 
principle  is  one  of  universal  application.  The  negro  may 
not  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  he  will  suffer  less 
from  his  own  incompetence  than  he  did  suffer  of  old  from  the 
selfishness  of  the  whit«  race.  The  Indian  may  not  be  fitted 
for  self-government ;  but  he  could  hardly  do  worse  for  him- 
self than  the  Indian  Bureau  has  done  for  him.  The  Irish- 
man is  often  pronounced  unfit  for  self-government ;  but  on 
the  whole  he  makes  a  better  figure  in  taking  care  of  him- 
self in  the  United  States  than  tne  English  aristocracy  make 
in  taking  care  of  him  in  Ireland.  If  the  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibihty  of  self-government  were  thrown  upon  the 
students  in  our  colleges,  doubtless  they  would  make  many 
blunders ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  blunders  would  be 

f;reater  or  more  numerous  than  those  which  the  average 
acuity  makes  in  treating  them  as  school-boys.    And  even 
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the  blnnders  which  oolledlaiiB  will  make  in  learning  the  art 
of  self-government  will  be  worth  more  than  they  cost ;  for 
they  wnl  teach  them  how  to  avoid  the  same  blnnders  when 
they  get  into  the  life  of  full-grown  citizenship.  The  college 
that  t^uxhes  her  students  most  effectually  the  art  of  seH- 
government  is  the  one  most  valuable  to  the  country ;  and 
that  college  will  teach  self-government  most  effectually 
which  devolves  most  completely  on  its  students  the  duty  of 
self-government,  and  therefore  trains  them  the  most  tnor- 
onghly  in  the  exerdse  of  that  difficult  art." 

Once  relieve  our  hard-working  presidents  and  professors 
from  the  exhausting  wear  and  tear  of  faculty-meetings  for 
the  discipline  of  that  wildest  of  "Wahoos"  which  a  lazy  but 
capable  student  can  be,  ^md  you  add  incalculably  to  their 
efficiency. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  our  immediate 
successors  in  this  prosperous  land  are  going  to  live,  wants  a 
college  in  which  the  sons  of  rich  men  can  be  made  to  study, 
"will-they,  nill-they,"  and  the  trustees  and  faculty  who 
first  have  the  courage  to  supply  this  want  will  succeed 
soonest.  Even  the  rich  and  lazy  student  (and  there  have 
been  such)  will  honor  the  teacher  and  the  college  who 
make  eveiy  lesson  a  duty  to  parents  and  to  self  and  to 
God,  while  no  young  man  honors  a  college  in  which  the 
minimum  of  work  will  secure  a  sheepskin.  He  despises  it 
and  runs  down  the  faculty,  and  ought  to  do  so  or  forfeit  his 
moral  sense.  The  college  that  goes  for  numbers  rather  than 
conscientious  work  ought  to  fail.  "  Woe  unto  you,  O  time- 
serving professor !  when  all  the  students,  indiscriminately, 
speak  well  of  you,  the  lazy,  the  wealthy,  the  good-for-noth- 
ing sons  of  parents  who  pamper  and  finally  fear  their  ruined 
and  long-indulged  offspring."  There  is  one  cure  for  it  all. 
Treat  all  like  men  and  none  like  pensioners  or  ^pat/rons^ 
fearlessly,  independently,  kindly,  firmly.  Thus  your  col- 
lege will  overflow  with  the  best  sonff  of  the  best  men. 

An  immense  deal  is  going  to  depend  on  the  president  of 
the  great  American  Church  college  of  the  nearing  century. 
He  is  not  to  be  a  doctrinaire,  nor  a  toady,  nor  a  narrow, 
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technical,  hypercritical  D.D.,  or  "  Dreadful  Dull,"  of  one 
or  perhaps  two  specialties.  What  did  old  Dr:  Eliphalet 
Nott  know  about  the  intricacies  of  Latin  subjunctives  and 
Greek  accentuation ;  and  what  did  he  not  know  about  men 
and  things  t  The  president  of  the  coming  college  is  to  be 
a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  who  lives  in  this  age  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  and  not  in  the  age  of  stage-coaches  and  on&- 
horse  shays.  He  has  got  to  manage  not  only  the  finances 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  but  especial  attention 
must  be  given  by  him  to  the  social  life  of  the  student. 

As  little  sectaiianism  as  there  is  in  any  of  our  Episcopal 
colleges,  still  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  being  genu- 
inely sectarian.  Hence  rarely  does  a  consistent  member  of 
any  body  of  Christians  patronize  one  of  our  colleges,  while  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  students  in  Yale  and  Harvard  are  sons 
of  churchmen.  The  use  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is, 
probably,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  prevail^ 
ing  delusion.  We  admit  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  thoughtful 
young  man  to  habitually  use  this  book  if  he  seeks  not  truth 
but "  the  law  or  sect  which  he  prof  esseth,"  and  not  otherwise. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  and  chief  attraction  of  the 
college  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United 
States,  which  is  to  build  it,  fill  it,  consecrate  it,  immortalize 
it.  That  attraction  is  simply  and  always,  next  to  conscien- 
tious intellectual  culture,  Beligion.  A  college  which  dares, 
as  so  many  now  so  prosperous  do,  to  ignore,  or  treat  as  a  secon- 
dary consideration,  or  leave  to  parents  and  guardians  the  con- 
tinuous education  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  mind  and 
body,  cannot  forever  compete  with  one  in  which  the  tripar- 
tite nature  of  a  young  man  is  recognized.  To  educate  the 
body  is  to  shape  a  mere  athlete.  To  educate  the  intellect 
only  is  to  manufacture  one  who  may  vie  with  some  Belial 
or  Lucifer  in  mischief;  but  to  educate  body,  mind  and 
soul,  this  alone  makes  character,  and  chwracter  is  what  we 
are  after  in  business,  in  professional  life,  in  church,  in  state, 
everywhere.  "Pro  ecclesia  et  patria"  may  be  its  motto, 
if  it  live  up  to  it ;  but  if  its  students  and  professors  do  not 
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love  the  chapel  services,  if  they  hate  the  regular  Sunday 
sermon  or  other  religious  instruction,  if,  in  short,  ingenuity 
worthy  of  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  him  who  is  presi- 
dent in  pandemonium,  exhausts  itself  in  studying  how  to 
reduce  the  love  of  recitation- room  and  of  chapel  to  a  posi- 
tive dislike, — if  such  masterful  ingenuity  is  to  prevail,  then 
the  foundations  of  the  college  some  of  us  are  looking  for 
have  not  yet  been  laid. 

A  vision  of  a  college  of  noble  youth  who  are  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  complete  and  well-rounded  education  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  may  well  conclude  these  yearning 
lucubrations. 

Like  that  eagle  which  blind  Milton  saw  ^^  mewing  her 
mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
midday  beam,"  so  this  long-waited-for  institution  of  learn- 
ing, after  moulting  many  a  worn-out  tradition  and  many  a 
musty  precedent,  shall  wake  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers 
in  training  immortal  spirits  "  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness"  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was  Son  of  God, 

Students  who  deserve  the  name  will  crowd  its  extensive 
quadrangles  and  libraries  and  halls.  Faculties  of  every 
department  of  human  and  divine  learning  will  vie  in  shaping 

'*  that  noblest  work  of  God, 
An  honest  man." 

Music,  art,  science,  religion,  are  its  golden  quadrivium. 
Men  of  wealth  will  regard  it  as  their  highest  honor  to  keep 
its  treasury  overflowing.  Every  clergyman  will  regard  it 
as  his  chief  responsibility  and  delight. 

Rising  above  all  in  height  and  grandeur,  as  if  conserving 
and  directing  all,  the  college  chapel,  surmounted  by  its 
cross,  stands  supreme.  Voluntarih/y  its  services  are  thronged 
every  day.  Holy  songs,  holy  prayers,  holy  Scripture,  tell, 
to  delighted  lovers  of  the  truth,  of  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
which  all  tend. 

It  is  the  college  of  the  Church  we  love,  in  the  country  we 
are  proud  to  call  "  our  own." 

John  T.  HmmNOToir. 


m. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  THE  STEUGGLES 
OF  THE  EEFOKMATION  IN  SWEDEN, 


FBOM  the  Diet  of  Westeras  may  be  dated  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  Bef ormation  in  Sweden.  But  its  progress 
during  the  reign  of  Gnstavns  was  slow,  and  in  that  of  Eric 
it  was  arrested  and  temporarily  paralyzed 

/.  Decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Westeras. 

The  demands  or  propositions  of  the  king,  according  to 
the  cnstom  of  the  Swedish  Diets,  were 'not  voted  upon  by 
a  body  as  a  whole,  but  were  answered  by  each  class  for 
itself.  Accordingly  there  was  not  the  same  cordial  acqui- 
escence in  all  the  answers  that  were  rendered ;  and  the  king 
could  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  reply  how  far  he  could  rely 
upon  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  class  by  which  it  was 
given.  The  Bishops  gave  a  forced  submission  to  the  decrees ; 
but  after  this  period  they  were  no  longer  summoned  to  the 
Diet.  The  decree  of  the  Diet  contained,  1.  A  mutual  en- 
gagement to  resist  all  attempts  at  rebellion.  2.  A  grant  of 
power  to  the  king  to  take  in  his  own  hands  the  castles  and 
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fitrongholds  of  the  Bishops ;  to  fix  their  revenues  and  those 
of  the  canons  and  pi*ebends ;  to  levy  fines  and  to  regulate 
monasteries.  8.  Authority  was  given  to  the  nobles  to  re- 
sume the  lands  which  had  been  conveyed  to  churches  and 
monasteries  since  the  inquest  of  Charles  Canutson,  if  they 
could  substantiate  their  claims  before  a  court,  and  by  a  ver- 
dict of  a  jury.  4.  Liberty  was  assured  to  the  preachers  "  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  "  but  not,"  the  barons 
added,  "  uncertain  miracles,  human  inventions  and  fables." 

We  can  see  in  the  answer  of  the  burghers  and  peasants 
concerning  the  faith  their  lingering  misgiving  and  indis- 
position to  give  to  it  an  emphatic  assent.  They  declare  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  it,  but  that  the  matter  passed 
their  understanding.  The  Bishops  declared  "  that  they  were 
content,  however  rich  or  poor  his  grace  would  have  them  to 
be."  In  the  supplement  of  the  statute  called  "  The  Ordi- 
nance of  Westeras"  the  Bishops  are  authorized  to.  fill  up  the 
vacant  benefices,  but  if  they  should  appoint  murderers, 
drunkards,  or  such  as  should  be  unable  to  preach  God's 
Word,  that  they  might  be  displaced  and  others  of  the  king's 
appointment  substituted.  It  was  provided  that  fines  for 
fornication  should  be  paid  to  the  king  and  not  to  the  Bishops. 
'So  fines  shall  be  inflicted  for  working  on  saints'  days.  The 
Bishops  were  to  render  to  the  king  an  account  of  the  reve- 
nues, that  he  might  settle  what  portion  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retain.  The  clergy  should  be  amenable  in  secular 
affairs,  to  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  property  of  the  de- 
ceased clergy  should  fall  to  their  lawful  heirs,  and  not  to 
the  Bishops.  Mendicant  friars  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
their  convents  to  beg  only  for  five  weeks  in  the  summer, 
and  five  in  the  winter.  The  sick  should  not  be  forced  by 
the  priests  to  make  a  will.  The  clergy  should  not  withhold 
the  Sacrament  at  Easter,  or  any  other  time,  for  the  debts 
due  to  themselves.  'And,  finsdly,  the  Gospel  should  be 
taught  to  the  children  in  all  the  schools. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Gustavus  had  not  just  won  a  victory 
over  his  foes,  and  been  tacitly  admitted,  even  by  them,  as 
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necesBarjr  to  preserve  the  State  from  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,  he  could  not  have  acquired  such  mastery  over  the 
Diet  as  that  which  induced  them  or  forced  them  to  pass  this 
sweeping  and  radical  decree.  The  particulars  enumerated 
in  the  decree  exhibit  at  once  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
clergy,  the  enormous  power  and  possessions  of  the  Bishops, 
and  their  rapacious  robbery  of  the  rights  and  possessions  of 
the  people.  They  lived  in  fortified  castles  as  feudal  lords. 
They  rode  forth  from  them  on  episcopal  progresses  and 
visitations,  attended  by  hundreds  of  military  body-guards. 
Under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Linkoping  there  were 
more  than  six  hundred  benefices  and  estates;  under  the 
Bishop  of  Abo  more  than  four  hundred,  and  under  the 
Archbishop  almost  as  many  as  both  of  them  combined. 
Never  was  a  poor  and  small  kingdom  so  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished by  a  grasping  and  lordly  hierarchy.  That,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  not  yet  accepted  the  re- 
formed faith,  nor  emancipated  their  minds  from  absolute 
and  abject  submission  to  the  clergy,  Gustavus  should  have 
been  able  to  pass  and  enforce  these  decrees,  without  exciting 
a  revolution,  demonstrates  the  imperial  ascendency  of  his 
character,  by  the  blended  skill  and  courage  with  which  he 
overcame  the  manifold  difficulties  of  his  position. 

//.  The  Kvn^a  TreatmerU  of  the  Bishops  and  Monasteries. 

When  all  these  provisions  had  been  confirmed,  the  king 
immediately  turned  to  the  Bishops  and  demanded  first  from 
the  Bishop  of  Strengness  the  Castle  of  Tilnelso,  which  the 
latter  declared  himself  ready  to  surrender.  The  same  an- 
swer was  returned  by  the  Bishop  of  Skara  to  the  demand  of 
the  Castle  of  Lecko.  But  when  the  king  came  to  Bishop 
Brask  and  demanded  his  castle,  "silence  and  sighs,"  says 
Geijer,  "  were  the  only  reply."  Thur6  Johnson  begged  for 
his  old  friend  that  the  castle  might  be  spared  him  during 
his  lifetime,  but  the  king  answered  shortly,  "  No."  Eight 
lords  of  the  council  were  obliged  on  the  spot  to  become 
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sureties  for  the  Bishop's  obedience.  Forty  men  of  his  body- 
guard were  taken  from  him,  and  enrolled  in  the  king's 
army.  At  the  same  time  the  king  sent  commissioners  to 
the  principal  churches  and  monasteries  of  Sweden  to  take 
account  of  their  endowments,  revenues  and  possessions. 
Bishop  Brask  succeeded,  by  a  seeming  submission,  in  free- 
ing himseK  from  the  securities  which  he  was  obliged  to 
give ;  and  on  the  pretense  of  going  on  a  sort  of  missionary 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Gothland,  he  escaped  to  Poland, 
and  made  his  way  to  Bome,  where  he  died.  He  was  the 
most  eminent  man,  next  to  Gustavus,  of  that  generation  in 
Sweden ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  king  did 
not  know  and  rejoice  in  his  intended  expatriation.  Whether 
the  indignation  which  he  expressed  at  the  Bishop's  escape 
was  feigned  or  real,  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  say  to 
him  some  things  which  were  all  the  more  cutting  because 
tliey  were  true.  He  wrote  to  him  "that  formerly  good 
men  were  reluctant  to  take  the  Episcopal  office,  but  when 
once  they  had  entered  on  it  they  would  willingly  die  for  it, 
and  would  not  be  separated  from  their  sheep  until  driven 
from  them.  It  is  not  so  with  you,  but  you  have  done  quite 
the  contrary.  You  pressed  into  the  office,  and  without 
necessity  or  compulsion  have  fled  from  it.  As  long  as  the 
case  was  such  that  you  could  milk,  shear  and  slay  the  flock, 
you  were  right  at  hand ;  but  when  the  Word  of  God  came 
and  said  that  you  should  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  not 
shear  and  slay  them,  then  you  fled."  (Anjou :  Eef orm  in 
Sweden,  p.  242.) 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Ordinance  of  Westeras  which 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  members  of 
the  religious  houses  "that  they  might  praise  and  serve 
God."  In  the  mood  of  mind  of  Gustavus  towards  all  the 
papal  clergy,  and  especially  towards  the  monks,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  provision  should  be  very 
strictly  observed.  The  States  assembled  at  Upsala  in  1528 
complained  of  the  king  that,  instead  of  observing  that  arti- 
de,  he  had  induced  monks  and  nuns  to  leave  their  convents 
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and  to  many,  and  had  expelled  others  whose  conduct  was 
reprehensible,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  chastisement 
of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  No  doubt  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  monasteries  by  Gustavus  to  induce 
them  to  make  an  early  surrender.  When  the  whole  matter 
in  general  terms  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  it  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  gross  vices  that  prevailed  in  many 
of  these  institutions,  that  a  man  of  so  decided  character  as 
Gustavus  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  arrested  in  his  work 
by  technicalities.  He  was  empowered  to  break  them  up ; 
the  sooner  they  were  destroyed  the  better  would  the  in- 
terests of  morality  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  be  sub- 
served. This  was  the  summary  logic  which  satisfied  his 
mind.  No  doubt  the  great  good  that  was  accomplished  was 
accompanied  with  instances  of  individual  suffering ;  but  if 
reformations  waited  until  no  one  could  suffer  from  them, 
they  would  never  come. 

IIL  The  Episcopal  Sucoesdon. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  adherence  to  the  Papal  Ohurch 
was  not,  as  in  England,  forbidden  and  punished  with  fines 
and  penalties.  The  Bishops  were  not  dispossessed  of  their 
sees.  They  were  deprived,  indeed,  of  a  large  part  of  their 
emoluments,  and  exhorted  to  preach  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  punish  heretics  or  to  brand  Prot- 
estantism as  heresy;  and  they  were  stripped  of  many  of 
their  old  prerogatives  and  privileges.  There  was  no  fanatical 
war,  as  in  Scotland,  against  the  Episcopal  order  as  such,  but 
only  against  its  overgrown  immunities  and  privileges  and 
its  enormous  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  effort  of 
the  Government  to  bring  over  the  Bishops  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  faith  by  influence,  and  by  compensations  for  the 
losses  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They  were  not  at 
once  to  be  deprived,  but  to  hold  their  sees  with  diminished 
revenues  and  with  increased  amenability  to  the  Government 
and  the  civil  law ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  were  exhorted 
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and  encouraged  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  new  ajBtem, 
and  to  carry  it  out  in  tlieir  dioceses ;  and  by  this  means  it 
was  hoped  that  some  of  them  would  from  conviction  adopt 
the  system  upon  which  the  Kef ormation  was  founded.  The 
policy  was  not  unlike  that  by  which  James  II.  sought  to 
bring  back  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Church  of  Home. 

The  question  of  the  Episcopal  succession,  to  which  so 
much  impoitance  has  been  attached  in  modem  controversy, 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  mooted.  The  native  historians 
do  not  allude  to  it  as  a  vital  question.  The  old  sees,  with 
vastly  diminished  revenues  and  privileges,  were  retained, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  by  a  natural  and  unforced  train 
of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  a  careful  design  and  ar- 
rangement, that  the  Episcopal  succession  was  preserved.  It 
is  evident  from  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Gustavus,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  he  attached  no  special  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  the  unbroken  Episcopal  succession,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  that  the  Episcopal  sees,  as 
in  Denmark,  should  have  been  filled  by  those  who  had  only 
the  ordination  of  presbyters ;  and  who,  while  they  bore  the 
name  of  bishops,  should  in  fact  have  no  higher  functions 
and  jurisdiction  than  the  superintendents  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Grermany.  It  is  only  in  a  brief  foot-note  that  the 
great  national  historian,  Geijer,  mentions  the  method  in 
which  the  succession  was  secured.  In  enumerating  the  four 
Bishops  that  were  in  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  he  names  them 
thus :  "  There  were  present  four  Bishops,  viz :  ^Srask,  of 
Linkoping ;  Magnus  Harolson,  of  Skara ;  Magnus  Sommer, 
of  Strengness,  and  Peter  Magnusen,  of  Westeras, — ^the  latter 
being  the  only  one  besides  Brask  who  had  received  his  con- 
secration, which  was  performed  at  Rome.  At  the  king's 
special  request,  after  Peter  Sunanvader  had  been  deposed, 
iJii%  Peter  Magnuaeifh  afterwa/rds  consecrated  the  Bishops 
appamted  by  the  IdngP  It  was  by  the  consecration  of  this 
single  Bishop  that  the  succession  has  been  preserved  in 
Sweden. 
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If,  therefore,  one  deems  the  unbroken  Episcopal  sno- 
cesfiion  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  valid  ministry,  and  to 
the  intercommunion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  other 
churches,  he  will  imdoubtedly  find  that  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Sweden.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  Dr.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Leamington,  for  several 
years  Engliah  Consular  Chaplain  at  Gothenburg.  He  re- 
cently returned  to  Sweden,  and  investigated  the  question 
anew,  and  has  produced  proofs  which  are  indisputable,  that 
the  succession  has  been  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Sweden. 
He  concludes  his  documentary  and  complete  evidence  in 
these  words :  "  Those  who  doubt  the  Apostolic  succession  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  ignore  facts,  and  con- 
f  oxmd  that  Church  with  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  bodies. 
Hence  arise  their  prejudices  upon  the  subject,  which  are  not 
more  reasonable  than  the  Boman  suspicion  that  Barlow  and 
Parker  were  English  laymen,  and  are  not  less  fanciful,  let 
me  add,  than  the  corresponding  prejudice  existing  to-day  in 
the  mind  of  the  Swedish  High  Churchman  against  the  Eng- 
lish, as  one  of  those  sects  which  owe  their  rise  to  the  acci- 
dents of  the  Reformation,  and  their  doctrines  on  the  Holy 
Sacraments  and  on  grace  to  Zuinglius  and  Calvin"  (p.  57). 
Thus  Dr.  Nicholson,  while  graciously  admitting  that  the 
Swedish  Church  possesses  the  succession,  and  may  therefore 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Anglican  Church,  receives  in  return 
from  Swedish  Churchmen  the  contemptuous  statement  that 
his  own  Church  is  a  mere  sect,  the  creature  of  an  accident, 
and  unsound  in  the  faith  on  f imdamental  points  I 

IV,  EaoecutUm  of  the  Pretender. 

As  the  Dalesmen  continued  refractory,  and  kept  up  cor- 
respondence with  the  pretended  Sturo  in  Norway,  Gustavus 
marched  an  army  of  14,000  men  into  the  Dale  district,  and 
assembled  a  large  number  of  the  people  at  what  was  called 
the  Assize  of  Tuna,  and  demanded  that  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Daleyunker,  as  the  Pretender  was  called,  and  espe- 
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cially  those  who  constitated  his  council,  should  be  sniren- 
dered  to  him.  Besistance  was  impossible,  and  a  large  nnm* 
ber  of  those  most  active  in  the  support  of  the  Yunker  were, 
after  a  short  trial,  executed.  The  suirender  of  the  false 
Stnre  was  demanded  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dronheim,  but 
evaded  bj  sending  him  disguised  to  Bostock ;  but  he  was 
discovered  in  that  city  by  the  agents  of  the  king,  and  tried 
and  executed  for  treason.  It  was  a  severe  proceeding,  but 
probably  not  more  so  than  the  emergency  demanded. 

V.  iMhercmUm  in  the  Aaoenda/rU. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  an  open  acknowledgment  and 
support  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  the  king.  The  most 
powerful  supporters  of  the  old  system  had  abandoned  the 
field.  Most  of  the  clergy  avowed  their  acquiescence  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  retained  their  parishes.  The  king  de- 
clared himself  a  Lutheran.  He  appointed  Olaus  Petri 
Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stockholm,  and  his  brother  Lau- 
rentius  Petri  was  subsequently  (1531)  elected  Archbishop 
of  Upsala.  The  flight  of  Bishop  Magnus  and  Bishop  Brask 
greatly  forwarded  the  progress  of  the  Beformation.  The 
consecration  of  three  new  Bishops  by  Bishop  Magnus  en- 
abled him  to  be  consecrated  by  them  without  taking  the 
old  form  of  the  oath  to  protect  the  holy  Church.  At  that 
coronation  it  was  observed  also,  as  a  significant  sign,  that  he 
did  not,  according  to  the  old  formula,  receive  the  crown 
from  the  hand  of  the  Archbishop,  but  left  it  lying  upon 
the  altar,  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  it  directly  from  Ood. 
And  the  sermon  of  Olaus  Petri  on  that  occasion  was  plainly 
and  emphatically  Protestant.  From  that  time  the  inde- 
fatigable Olaus  Petri,  the  polemic  and  the  doctrinal  leader 
of  the  Beformation,  published  within  a  year  no  less  than 
nine  treatises  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Lutheranism 
and  Bomanism.  They  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the 
reformed  theology.  In  this  work  he  was  powerfully  aided 
\ff  Lars  Anderson,  Archdeacon  of  IJpsala,  whose  shaping 
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and  systematizmg  mind  brought  the  new  doctrines  into  a 
coherent  order.  They  were  the  Lnther  and  Melancthon 
of  the  Swedish  Beformation,  and  the  coming  Diet  of 
Orebo  was  their  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  its  Decrees  their 
Confession. 

But  although  the  king  and  his  two  principal  spiritual 
aids  and  advisers  were  thoroughly  Protestant  Reformers, 
they  were  not  Iconoclasts  and  radicals.  While  they  estab- 
lished a  doctrinal  reform  and  rejected  the  false  and  deadly 
dogmas  of  the  Papacy,  and  swept  away  with  a  strong  hand 
the  practical  corruptions  and  superstitions  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  they  prudently  allowed  some  points  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial  to  remain,  especially  in  the  cathedral  churches, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  less  shocks  to  the  minds  of 
the  weaker  Reformers,  and  of  the  common  people.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Linkoping  '^  six 
prelates  and  canons  should  remain  in  the  cathedral  with 
the  best  prebends,  and  keep  ten  priests  to  bear  crosses, 
the  Bishop  two,  the  Provost  two,  the  Archdeacons  two, 
the  four  canons  each  one.  In  the  cathedral  of  Wexio 
arrangements  were  made  that  there  should  be, four  canons 
with  the  best  prebends  and  six  cross  bearing  priests  and  a 
school."  (Anjou  p.  230.)  These  were  specimens  of  what 
was  still  allowed  to  remain  of  the  great  staff  of  ecclesiastics 
and  officials  that  had  before  thronged  the  cathedrals. 
Moreover  the  principal  festivals  commemorative  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Saviour  were  retained,  and  rich  vest- 
ments were  worn  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  the  cross  was  still  borne  in  processionals,  and  in 
some  cases  the  crucifix  was  not  removed  from  the  Holy 
Table. 

Although  the  monasteries  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  king  immediately  dissolved  most  of  them,  yet 
even  here  there  was  the  same  moderation  displayed  as  in  the 
matter  of  ritual  and  ceremonial.  They  were  not  all  at  once 
swept  out  of  existence,  in  cruel  disregard  of  helpless  and 
blameless  inmates.     Some  few  cloisters  remained  after  the 
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death  of  Gustavns.  That  of  Sko  was  standing  in  1556,  and 
those  of  Wadsten  and  Nadendal  in  1595.  Many  of  thena 
were  converted  into  hospitals  and  some  into  schools  for  the 
education  of  youths. 

VI.  The  Synod  of  Orebo. 

The  Synod  of  Orebo  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1529.  As  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Upsala  was  not  yet 
filled,  it  was  represented  by  Lars  Anderson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed President.  The  assembly  was  thus  constituted  as  a 
National  Synod.  Besides  the  three  Bishops— neither  of 
whom  was  cordially  in  favor  of  the  Bef ormation — ^there  were 
nineteen  canons,  eleven  rectors  of  the  larger  churches,  eight 
monks  and  many  of  the  parochial  clergy.  No  record  of 
the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  council,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  decree  which  it  passed,  remains.  If  its  members 
were  not  overawed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  eye  of  the 
king  was  on  them,  the  debates  in  an  assembly  so  composed 
must  have  been  earnest,  if  not  stormy.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  secret  opinions  of  some  of  its  members 
the  decree  included  but  little  that  was  not  distinctly  Protes- 
tant. It  may  be  divided  into  three  heads,  (1)  preaching,  (2) 
discipline,  (3)  Church  usages  and  ceremonies.  The  principal 
provisions,  were  these :  Better  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  over  the  realm.  The  Bishops 
were  enjoined  to  preach,  and  to  secure  well  instructed 
preachers,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  benefices.  One 
lesson  at  least  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  good  and  sound 
exposition,  was  ordered  to  be  read  daily  in  the  cathedrals  and 
public  schools.  The  lectures  of  the  schools  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  choristers  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  them.  Learned  preachers  were  to  be  appointed  in 
towns,  to  whom  all  rural  preachers  might  resort  for  instruc- 
tion. Afternoon  lectures  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  mon- 
asteries. Sermons  were  to  be  begun  and  ended  with  prayer. 
At  every  preaching,  the  Greed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
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Are  Maria  (which  it  was  not  thought  pmdent  yet  to  Bet 
aside)  was  to  be  repeated ;  the  ten  commandments  also  were 
to  be  read  twice  a  month. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline  the  Penitentiaries  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  nse  more  sharpness  with  manslayers  and  other 
criminals.  As  the  frequent  Holy  Days  gave  mnch  occasion 
to  rioting  and  sin,  it  was  ordered  that  onr  Lord's  own  festi- 
vals, the  Virgin's,  the  Apostles'  and  those  of  the  national 
patron  saints  should  be  retained,  and  the  rest  abolished. 
Scholars  were  forbidden  to  go  from  parish  to  parish  to  col- 
lect alms,  as  the  custom  gave  rise  to-  many  abuses.  Mar- 
riage of  the  priests  was  allowed.  The  Penitentiaries  of  the 
cathedrals  were  empowered  to  use  such  severity  in  their 
dealings  with  murderers  as  they  should  see  fit,  and  this  ex- 
ceptional power  to  inflict  civil  penalties  for  crimes  was 
placed  on  the  singular  ground  that  ^^  the  worldly  sword  ap- 
pears to  be  idle,  and  has  not  the  force  that  it  ought  to  have." 
Each  Bishop  may  limit  the  number  of  Saints'  days  as  he 
shall  judge  to  be  most  for  edification. 

In  the  explanation  of  Church  ceremonies,  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  show  their  true  and  salutary  use  and  meaning 
as  distinguished  from  the  superstitions  which  bad  gathered 
about  them  in  the  public  mind.  Consecrated  water  cannot 
take  away  sin,  for  that  is  effected  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Images  are  not  for  worship,  but  only  for  bringing  Christ  and 
the  Saints  into  remembrance.  Candlemas  lights  have  no 
enlightening  power  for  the  mind,  but  are  only  symbols  of 
the  true  light  of  the  world  Christ  Jesus.  Chrism  does  not 
convey,  but  is  only  a  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ringing 
of  bells  has  no  power  over  evil  spirits,  but  is  of  use  only  in 
calling  the  people  to  the  Church.  ^^  Church  structures  are 
kept  up,  not  for  any  peculiar  sanctity  in  themselves,  for  the 
worship  of  God,  but  that  men  may  meet  together  there  and 
learn  God's  Word."  "  Fast  days  are  kept,  not  as  special  wor- 
ship done  to  God  but  to  tame  our  lustful  bodies."  Explanar 
tions  similar  to  thesc^conceming  Saints'  days  and  pilgrim- 
ages follow.    Such  was  the  system  on  which  the  Bef orma- 
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Hon  was  efitablished  in  Sweden,  and  such  subetantially  it 
continued  under  manifold  difflcultieB,  which  hindered  its 
complete  ascendency,  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Gus- 
tavus. 


VIL  Insurrections  and  Cbmmotians. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  great  changes,  however  skill- 
fully prepared  for  and  gradually  introduced,  would  awaken 
opposition  and  lead  to  popular  commotions  and  revolts. 
A  large  part  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  was  occupied  in 
struggling  against  insurrections.  They  were  caused  partly 
by  dissatisfaction  with  the  king's  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and 
partly  by  the  heavy  taxation  which  he  was  compelled  to 
impose.  An  insurrection  was  attempted  to  be  organized 
by  the  High  Steward  Thur6  Johnson.  He  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  West  Gothland,  and  urged  them 
to  depose  the  king  who  had  forsaken  the  Christian  religion, 
persecuted  the  Church,  and  usurped  the  throne  which  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  house  of  SturS.  But  the  appeal  was 
unsuccessful.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  flee,  after  having 
committed  some  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  by  which  his  life 
would  have  been  forfeited.  Gustavus  issued  a  decree  of 
oblivion  for  all  who  had  been  implicated  in  this  attempt — 
except  two  prominent  and  leading  lords.  He  thus,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  policy,  so  blended  mercy  with  severity  that 
the  dissatisfied  might  be  intimidated,  and  the  forgiven  be 
led  by  gratitude  or  fear  to  become  loyal  or  quiet  in  the 
future. 

VIII.  Diet  of  Strengness. 

At  the  Diet  which  was  summoned  in  consequence  of  this 
insurrection  Gustavus  repelled  the  charges  which  were  made 
by  Johnson  the  pretext  for  rebellion.  To  the  chaige  of 
fostering  heresy  he  answered  that  jt  was  not  he  but  the 
Lord  who  had  commanded  the  pure  preaching  of  the  GkNS- 
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*peL  Ab  to  other  points  of  doctrine  he  was  content  that 
learned  men  should  meet  and  adjust  them.  He  denied  that 
he  had  broken  his  oath  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  for  it  had  been  decided  at  Westeras  what  tho^e 
privileges  werej  and  those,  thus  authoritatively  defined,  he 
had  preserved.  The  old  oath  of  subjection  to  the  Pope 
and  his  agents  he  had  indeed  declined  to  take ;  and  when 
he  pledged  himself  to  protect  the  Church  he  understood, 
and  none  better  than  Thur6  Johnson  knew  that  he  under- 
stood, that  he  took  upon  himself  the  obligation,  ^^  to  protect 
and  uphold  the  Church  and  Churchmen,  that  is  to  say  his 
Christian  subjects,  smce  the  Holy  Church  is  no  other  tha/n 
the  congregation  of  Christia/n  men  and  vHmien.  Did  any 
one  interpret  his  oath  as  confined  to  Bishops,  prelates  and 
priests?  then  let  him  remember  that  the  diminution  of 
their  power  was  affected  by  the  council  and  estates  of  the 
kingdom."  The  appropriation  of  convents  to  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  and  schools  and  to  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  Gk)vemment  had  proved  an  equal  advantage  to  both 
the  Church  and  State.  It  is  true  that  he  had  taken  many 
valuables  from  the  convents  when  they  became  empty,  but 
he  had  used  them  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and 
partly  to  maintain  students  in  theology,  that  there  might  b& 
a  supply  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  and  to  preach  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Swedish  Mass  he  had  not  forbidden, 
and  the  Latin  Mass  he  had  allowed  to  be  used  only  in  part 
with  the  Swedish ;  because  it  was  more  edifying  for  the  peo- 
ple to  hear  and  use  language  which  they  understood  rather 
than  to  hear  and  repeat  by  rote  an  unknown  tongue. 

We  get  an  insight  into  the  deplorable  previous  condition 
of  Sweden,  and  the  overshadowing  and  blighting  influence 
of  the  Church,  from  the  further  explanations  of  Gnstavus 
in  reference  to  the  decrees  of  "Westeras,  which  had  been  ad- 
duced as  one  of  the  great  moving  causes  of  the  rebellion.. 
The  king  explained  fully ^the  reasons  which  had  led  to  their 
enactment.  They  had  found  that  the  worldly  engagements  of 
the  Bishops  interfered  with  their  duty  as  preachers  of  God's* 
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Word ;  their  power  and  iheir  strongholds  with  the  king's 
rightSy  and  the  administration  of  justice;  and  were  besides 
inconsistent  with  our  Saviour's  commands  that  His  ministers 
should  not  be  temporal  princes.  They  had  found  that  the 
estates  and  tenants  of  the  convents  were  grossly  neglected ; 
that  the  monks  in  each  had  diminished  from  forty  or  fifty 
or  sixty,  to  five  or  six ;  and  that  owing  to  their  ample  pro- 
vision they  were  leading  luxurious  lives.  Moreover  they 
believed  that  Gk>d  would  be  better  worshiped  by  more 
preaching  and  less  singing  and  reading;  and  that  mqnas- 
teries  and  cathedrals  with  a  large  staff  of  clergy  were  not 
necessary  to  the  right  performance  of  divine  service.  It 
also  appeared  from  the  old  registers  that  where  there  had 
formerly  been  a  hundred  nobles,  there  were  now  only  three 
or  four;  the  nobles  had  been  induced  through  superstition 
or  where  hard  pressed  for  money  to  mortgage  their  estates 
to  monasteries ;  and  hence  their  descendants  became  peasants, 
and  almost  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  gave  no  personal  service  to  the  crown, 
and  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  those  men  of  high  birth 
and  large  wealth  who  constituted  the  ornament  and  support 
of  the  throne. 

IX.  ThiM  £evoU  of  the  Daleamen. 

This  third  and  last  revolt  of  the  Dalesmen  was  brought 
about  by  a  cause  which  touched  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
no  less  than  the  pockets  of  the  sturdy  and  pugnacious  mal- 
contents. It  seems  that  up  to  the  year  1529  the  debt  due 
to  Lubeck  had  not  been  paid,  although  imposts  had  been 
laid  for  the  specific  purpose  of  discharging  it.  In  that  year 
it  became  no  longer  possible  to  evade  the  payment  The 
Lubeckers  threatened  to  detain  Swedish  ships  as  securily  for 
the  debt.  Accordingly  at  Orebo,  in  1531,  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  a  time  of  the  tithes 
for  that  purpose,  the  superfluous  bells  of  the  town  and 
country  parishes  should  be  given  up  or  redeemed. 
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These  decrees  produced  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
Dales,  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction.  The  remoYal  of  the 
most  yalnable  bells  in  a  chime  changed  old  f  amiUar  melodies 
into  a  painfol  jangle,  and  broke  up  many  sacred  associations 
which  were  dearer  to  the  people  than  they  knew  before 
they  were  destroyed.  The  Swedes  always  have  been  and 
still  are  yeiy  fond  of  chnrch  bells ;  and  in  many  small  vil- 
lages in  Sweden  the  tourist  will  often  be  surprised  at  the 
fine  tone  and  sweet  chimes  of  bells  in  poor  and  plain 
churches.  The  bells,  moreover,  had  acquired  something  of 
a  sacred  character  by  having  been  christened  and  anointed. 
The  removal  of  them  caused  another  revolt  in  Dalecarlia, 
which  was  put  down  with  no  little  difficulty.  The  futile 
attempts  to  adjust  this  difficulty  need  not  be  described.  The 
process  of  calling  a  conference,  and  surrounding  it  with 
soldiers,  of  arresting  and  executing  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, and  the  renewal  of  pledges  of  obedience,  were  all  again 
repeated.  This  was  the  last  commotion  which  had  any  con- 
nection with  ecclesiastical  a&irs  for  a  number  of  years  suc- 
ceeding. The  Dalesmen  learned  at  length  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  king  who  would  not  surrender  his  prerogatives ; 
who  would  deal  sternly  and  even  unjustly  with  his  subjects 
when  the  safety  of  the  state  or  of  his  throne  was  in  ques- 
tion ;  whose  prudence  defeated  all  their  schemes,  and  whose 
severity  punished  eveiy  outrage.  « 

X  Prevision  for  Preachmg  <md  Oh/wroh  Services. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  decree  of  Orebo  was 
that  which  enjoined  that  provision  should  be  made  by  the 
Bishops  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  Gustavus  did 
not  leave  the  execution  of  the  decree  to  those  who  he  well 
knew  would  not  cordially  enforce  it.  He  sent  one  or  two 
learned  and  able  preachers  to  each  diocese,  to  preach  in  the 
cathedrals,  and  to  establish  cathedral  schools  for  the  training 
of  a  preaching  ministry.  The  indefatigable  Olaus  Petri 
prepared  poetils — corresponding  to  the  English  book  of 
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homilies — ^for  the  people,  to  be  read  by  those  priests  who 
were  inoompetent  to  prepare  suitable  sermons  of  their  own«. 
He  also  provided  a  church  maonal  in  the  Swedish  tongue. 
This  was  not  published  by  the  authority  of  any  church 
synod,  but  it  came  into  general  use.  In  this  there  were 
offices  for  the  sick,  for  baptism,  marriage  and  burial,  as  WeU 
as  for  the  performance  of  the  pubUc  services.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  introduction  of  the  Mass  in  the  Swedish 
tongue  was  complained  of  by  the  Dalesmen,  Olaus  published 
a  work  in  which  he  showed  the  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  office  for  the  Swedish  Mass, 
as  it  is  still  used  in  Sweden,  was  prepared  by  him.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  no  direction  for  preaching  is  given,  and 
no  place  assigned  for  it,  in  the  first  four  editions  of  this 
booL  But  the  use  of  the  book  soon  extended  through  the 
kingdom,  and  the  point  in  the  service  where  tlie  preaching 
should  take  place  was  designated  in  1548.  The  necessily 
for  this  movement  and  its  gradual  influence  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Swedish  historian.  An jou : 

*^  Of  the  success  of  a  work  so  important  to  the  Bef orma- 
tion,  by  acquamting  the  people  with  the  Gospel  and  its 
meaning,  bv  introducing  true  evangelical  freedom  through  a 
true  faith  m  the  Son,  who  makes  us  truly  free,  we  cannot 
expect  to  procure  information  from  times  yet  unable  to  pre- 
pare workmen  to  cultivate  the  field  of  tne  Church.  The 
preaching  of  God's  Word,  the  purifying  of  divine  ser- 
vice from  superstitions  and  strange  practices,  and  from  a 
language  not  understood,  together  with  the  reclaiming  of  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  from  being  a  hinderance  to  being 
a  means  of  furthering  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  important 
steps,  and  the  conmienoement  of  a  holy  progress  to  a  holy 
enQ. 

XI.  Zcmrentms  Petri  JElected  Archbishop. 

The  Metropolitan  See  of  XJpsala  had  been  vacant  for  ten 
years.  This  omission  to  fill  the  most  important  See  in 
Sweden  probably  arose,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  king 
could  draw  from  it  while  vacant  a  large  revenue,  and  partly 
from  his  manifestly  increasing  indifference,  if  not  repug* 
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nanoe,  to  the  Episcopal  oonstitntion  of  the  Church.  Lars 
Anderson,  his  chancellor,  often  remonstrated  with  Gnstavns 
at  this  delay ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  and  the  canse  of 
the  alienation  between  them.  But  so  great  had  the  dissatich 
faction  of  the  conntiy  become,  in  consequence  of  this  long 
delay,  and  the  evils  which  it  involved,  that  the  king  was 
compelled  to  take  measures  in  1530  for  filling  the  See.  The 
Bishop  of  Abo,  Jno  Skyette,  was  elected,  but  declined. 
Bishop  Sven,  of  Skara,  was  elected  by  the  Chapter  of  Up- 
tsala,  and  he  also  declined.  In  the  spring  1531  the  king 
Bunmioned  an  assembly  of  the  Bishops  and  the  chief  clergy 
of  the  kingdom  to  Stockholm,  to  elect  an  Archbishop.  Lau- 
rentius  Petri  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  an  indication  of  the  predominant  Protestant  senti- 
ment of  the  body,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes  out  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  cast  for  tiie  well-known 
uncompromising  champion  of  the  Bef  ormation,  while  only 
seven  of  the  remaining  twenty-one  votes  were  cast  for  candi- 
dates who  were  regarded  as  lukewarm  towards  the  new  or 
secretly  devoted  to  the  old  system.  The  new  Archbishop 
was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age.  For  forty  years  he  admin- 
istered the  See  with  wisdom  and  gentleness,  and  with  an 
nnswerving  adherence  to  his  Pi*otestant  principles  in  the 
midst  of  di£Sculties  which  arose  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  king  on  his  prerogatives,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  pressure  of  those  who  desired  to  push  the 
Bef  ormation  further  forward. 

XIL  Cha/ngea  in  the  Other  Sees. 

After  the  flight  of  Bishop  Brask  the  See  of  lankoping 
was  committed  to  Bishop  Jons.  After  Bishop  Magnus,  of 
Skara,  had  abandoned  his  diocese  it  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  its  provost-master,  Sven,  who  was  subsequently 
elected  Bishop  of  the  See.  These  proceedings  were  a  prac- 
tical proclamation  of  independence  of  the  Pope,  who,  as 
Bishops  Brask  and  Magnus  had  not  resigned  their  Sees,  still 
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regarded  them  as  their  rightful  incnmbents.  In  1630  Jons 
Bethius,  Canon  of  Wexio,  became  its  Bishop,  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Ingemar.  Magnus  Sommer,  of  Strengness,  and 
Petrus  Magni,  of  Westeras,  were  all  that  were  now  left  of 
the  Bishops  who  had  approved  or  acquiesced  in  the  decrees 
of  Westeras,  But  when  they  were  led  to  hope  that,  by  the 
aid  of  Charles  Y.,  Christian  11.  might  recover  his  three 
thrones,  they  circulated  treasonable  appeals  to  the  people 
from  the  exiled  Archbishop  Trolle  and  Bishop  Magnus,  of 
Skara.  The  king  had  summoned  the  three  Bishops  elect  to 
appear  at  Stockholm  for  their  consecration  and  his  own 
nuptials.  He  had  also  summoned  the  Bishops  of  Strengness 
and  Westeras  to  officiate  at  the  consecration  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  three  Bishops  elect.  Their  conduct  on  this 
occasion  shows  that  they  were  not  the  stuff  of  which  mar- 
tyrs are  made,  just  before  their  journey  to  Stockholm 
ihey  prepared  a  protestation,  in  which  they  declared  their 
abhorrence  of  the  soul-destroying  heresy  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  consecration  of  the  intruded  Bishops  and  Archbishop, 
which  they  were  compelled  unwillingly  to  perform  "  under 
the  influence  of  apprehensions  and  fears  which  may  well 
arise  even  in  firm  minds.''  This  cowardly  document  was 
not  to  be  made  public  unless  a  change  of  dynasty  should 
make  it  necessary  as  a  matter  of  self-defense.  Whether  the 
king  knew  of  its  existence  is  doubtful ;  but  he  was  quite 
well  aware  of  the  secret  disloyalty  of  both  these  prelates. 
Bishop  Petrus  retained  his  office  until  his  death  in  1534, 
and  was  succeeded  the  year  after  by  Herrick  Johannes,  who 
became  an  ardent  Eeformer.  Bishop  Sommer  was  impris- 
oned by  the  king  in  1536,  was  released  after  eight  months, 
but  not  again  restored  to  his  See.  He  ended  his  days  in 
the  cloister  of  Krokek  as  an  avowed  member  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  and  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  faith,  in 
the  year  1543.  Thus  as  early  as  1531  the  Swedish  Church 
was  completely  establislied  in  independence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  All  of  its  Bishops  professed,  and  all  but  two  sin- 
cerely embraced,  and  earnestly  propagated,  the  Protestant 
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fidih.  Bat  as  yet  its  roles  of  discipline  were  uncertain,  and 
the  power  of  the  king  in  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
questions  was  practically  supreme. 

2j[IL  Oanspircun/  agamgt  ths  Life  qfthe  Emg. 

Daring  the  five  years  between  1531  and  1536  Oostavas 
seems  to  have  consolidated  his  power,  and  to  have  had  some 
prospect  of  the  peacefal  reign  for  which  he  longed,  and 
which  he  was  never  to  enjoy.  He  had  foiled  the  Lnbeckers 
in  their  attempt  to  reinstate  Christian.  That  tyrant  waA 
defeated  and  imprisoned,  and  no  more  danger  was  to  be 
feared  from  him.  The  torbolent  Dalesmen  were  thorooghly 
hxunbled  and  sabdaed,  and  would  henceforth  give  him  no. 
farther  trouble.  An  heir  was  bom  to  him,  and  thus  the 
power  to  agitate  the  country  with  intrigues  for  the  suc- 
cession was  much  diminished.  But  in  that  moment  of  the 
seeming  greatest  security  he  was  in  fact  in  the  greatest 
peril.  A  plot  against  his  life,  concocted  by  demagogues  in 
Lubeck,  in  connection  with  some  German  Burghers  of 
Stockholm,  which  had  remained  passive  while  the  result  of 
the  war  was  uncertain,  was  after  its  conclusion  revived  and 
ripened.  The  conspirators  prepared  a  number  of  schemes 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  to  be  employed  in  turn  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  necessary.  First,  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
furnished  with  a  fuse,  capable  of  burning  three  hours,  was 
to  be  placed  under  his  seat  in  the  high  church,  and  to  be  ex- 
ploded during  the  divine  service.  Should  this  fail,  Anders 
Hanson,  the  king's  master  of  the  mint,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Bishop  Brask,  was  to  stab  him  in  the  Treasury  of 
Stockholm  Castle.  If  this  scheme  should  fail,  he  was  to  be 
taken  off  by  poison.  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Stockholm 
were  then  to  be  murdered,  and  the  city  to  be  included  in 
the  Hanseatic  League.  On  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  a  drunken  sailor,  made  des- 
pm^te  by  need,  was  engaged  to  fire  the  train.  Betuming 
home  intoxicated  from  a  carouse  with  those  by  whom  he 
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was  employed,  he  revealed  to  a  neighbor  and  his  wife  what 
wafl  to  take  place  on  the  following  day.  The  latter  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  the  commandant  of  Stockholm,  and 
before  morning  all  the  conspirators  were  secored  and  most 
of  them  executed. 

XIV.  The  AiUbide  of  Chutanyus  towaa^  the  Clergy. 

It  is  evident  that  Gnstavns  came  very  little  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  he  regarded  them  generally 
with  dislike,  and  was  inclined  to  treat  them  with  severity 
when  they  exhibited  a  grasping  spirit  or  intrigued  against 
him.  Yet  he  did  not  fail  to  do  justice  and  to  render  honor 
{o  those  who  were  faithful  and  godly  men ;  and  he  himself 
was  beyond  doubt,  from  full  conviction,  a  sincere  believer. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  should  have  been  his 
feeling,  especially  towards  the  Bishops  and  the  higher  clergy, 
to  whom  all  the  evils  and  burdens  of  the  country  were  due, 
and  by  whom  all  the  rebellions  that  had  arisen  either  origi- 
nated or  had  been  fostered,  and  from  many  of  whom  he  had 
received  only  gross  treachery  and  ingratitude  in  return  for 
the  favors  he  had  heaped  upon  them.  We  can  plainly  trace 
this  feeling  in  several  incidents  which  occurred  after  the 
supremacy  of  the  Keformation  had  become  assured. 

We  see  it  in  his  treatment  of  Bishop  Sommer,  and  of  his 
successor,,  Bishop  Bothvid.  During  the  festivities  connected 
with  the  king's  second  marriage,  Bishop  Sommer  declared 
that  he  could  no  longer  sanction  and  support  the  Lutheran 
religion.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign  the  king  would 
undoubtedly  have  allowed  him  to  retain  his  See,  and  would 
have  restricted  him  only  from  the  practice  of  those  abuses 
and  extortions  by  which  the  Boman  clergy  had  heretofore 
oppressed  their  flocks.  But  upon  this  declaration  of  the 
Bishop,  made  incidentally  under  a  sudden  impulse,  and  not 
intended  as  a  formal  announcement  of  his  purpose,  Gustavus 
immediately,  without  invoking  the  intervention  or  advice 
of  his  clergy,  deposed  him.    His  successor,  an  Evangelical 
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Oanon  of  linkoping,  named  Bothvid,  being  asked  by  tbe 
king,  who  bad  cast  a  longing  eye  on  bis  Episcopal  palace, 
^^  In  wbat  cbapter  of  tbe  Bible  is  it  written  tbat  tiie  Bisbops 
of  Strengness  sbonld  live  in  palaces  of  stone }"  replied,  '^  In 
tbe  same  cbapter  tbat  gives  tbe  kings  of  Sweden  Cbnrcb 
titbesi"  Tbe  repartee  was  brigbt  but  indiscreet,  and  is 
said  well  nigb  to  bave  provoked  tbe  fate  of  bis  predecessor. 

XY.    The  Trial  and  Cbndemfuxtion  of  La/rs  Anderson 

Oflnd  OUms  Petri. 

Tbe  strengtb  of  tbis  feeling  of  bostility  to  tbe  deigy  on 
tbe  part  of  Gnstayns  is  painfally  apparent  from  bis  treat- 
ment of  bis  two  nearest  and  most  tmsted  friends,  Anderson 
and  Petri.  Tbeir  trial  and  condemnation  to  deatb  f  onr  years 
after  tbe  conspiracy,  npon  charges  wbicb,  if  proved,  wonld 
not  bave  been  bigb  treason,  and  tbe  alleged  proof  of  wliicb 
was  most  vagae  and  unsatisfactory,  lead  to  tbe  inevitable 
inference  tbat  it  was  passion  and  prejudice  wbicb  drove  tbe 
king  to  tbe  commission  of  a  great  crime,  wbicb  was  aggrar 
vated  by  its  gross  ingratitude.  These  were  tbe  two  friends 
who  more  than  any  and  all  others  most  thoroughly  entered 
into  bis  convictions  and  plans  for  the  Bef ormation.  The 
causes  of  bis  alienation  from  them  arose  from  changes  in 
himself,  rather  than  from  any  deviation  on  their  part,  from 
the  policy  and  proceedings  which  he  had  formerly  approved. 
Tbe  chanceUor  sometimes  acted  with  less  direct  reference  to 
the  king  in  the  decisions  which  came  within  his  jurisdiction 
than  the  latter,  more  and  more  bent  on  absorbing  all  power, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  approved.  Olaus,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  zeal,  sometimes  uttered  from  the  pulpit  sharp  reproofs, 
which  touched  Gustavus  nearly,  and  which  he  could  not  but 
see  were  directed  against  him.  But  these  were  surely  par- 
donable faults  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  and  Sweden 
owed  such  immense  obligations.  The  two  charges  upon 
which  they  were  convicted  by  the  commission  appointed  for 
their  trial,  were  that  they  had  been  cognizant  of  the  con- 
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Bpiracj  which  wafl  diBCovered  four  years  smoe  and  had  not 
(Uynlged  it,  becanae  it  was  made  known  to  them  nnder  the 
seal  of  the  conf essional,  and  that  Olans  in  the  Swedish 
Chronicles,  which  toere  puUdshed  ten  yea/re  leforey  had  made 
severe  reflections  which  the  king  believed,  but  withont  prob- 
ability or  proof,  were  directed  against  him. 

The  first  charge  seems  upon  the  face  of  it  most  improb- 
able. Lars  Anderson  had  earnestly  promoted  the  Beforma- 
tion  and  at  an  early  period,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  had 
translated  the  N'ew  Testament  into  Swedish,  and  had  with 
great  reputation  filled  the  office  of  High  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom.  Glaus  Petri,  by  his  preaching  and  publications 
and  the  composition  of  the  Church  Manual,  had  vindicated 
the  Bef ormation  and  given  shape  and  organization  to  the 
Church.  He  had  also  succeeded  Anderson  in  the  office  of 
High  Chancellor.  And,  although  a  qualified  confessional 
was  retained  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reformed  Swedish 
Church,  it  is  yet  incredible  that  one  whom  Gustavus  felt  to 
be  rather  too  much  than  too  little  of  a  Reformer,  and  one  so 
near  and  dear  and  devoted  to  the  king,  from  conscientious 
scruples  which  only  bigoted  Romanists  could  entertain,  had 
kept  a  secret  on  which  not  only  the  life  of  one  whom  he  so 
much  honored,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
success  of  the  Reformation,  depended.  That  Gustavus,  who 
had  so  often  exhibited  indifference  to  abuse  and  retained  his 
dignity  ii^  the  midst  of  gross  misrepresentations,  should  have 
been  so  stung  by  seeming  reflections  against  him,  which  were 
published  ten  years  before,  and  the  application  of  which  to 
himself  seems  doubtful,  shows  that  a  great  change  must  have 
come  over  him,  the  causes  of  which  will  presently  appear. 
It  was  a  most  painful  incident  in  this  mysterious  trial  that 
the  Archbishop  Laurentius  Petri  was  compelled  to  preside 
and  sit  in  judgment  on  his  brother.  The  lives  of  both  of 
the  accused  were  spared,  as  it  was  probably  the  purpose  of 
Gustavus  that  they  should  be.  But  the  position  of  Glaus  m 
the  popular  regard  appears  from  the  fact  that  his  life  was 
ransomed  by  a  large  sum  of  money  advanced  for  him  by  the 
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Burghers  of  Stockholm.  Bob  vindication  also  Beams  to  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  people,  and  virtnallj  acquiesced  in 
by  Gustavufi  himself,  by  his  restoration  three  years  after  to 
the  Bectorship  of  the  Church  in  Stockholm.  Anderson  ran* 
somed  his  life  at  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  aU  that  he 
possessed.  He  remained  under  the  royal  displeasure  and 
died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

It  was  a  cruel  proceeding — ^this  condemnation  of  those 
whose  services  to  the  king  and  the  Bef ormation  had  been  so 
great,  and  whose  offense,  even  if  it  had  been  proved,  which 
it  was  not,  was  not  worthy  of  deatL  It  has  left  an  inefface- 
able stain  upon  the  else  luminous  and  glorious  record  of  the 
great  king's  histoiy.  The  just,  and  right-minded  son  of 
Gustavus,  Charles  IX.,  was  so  convinced  upon  examioation 
of  the  innocence  of  these  victims  of  his  father's  injustice 
^^  that  he  would  not  allow  the  charges  against  them  to  remain 
in  the  history  of  his  father." 

XYI.   CaniBea  of  the  Chomge  m  the  Views  and  PdHoy  of 

the  Emg. 

The  growing  feeling  of  alienation  from  the  clergy  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  advent  of  two  foreigners  into  the 
Idngdom,  through  whose  influence  a  new  policy  in  ecdesiaEk 
tical  affairs  was  introduced.  Gustavus  was  led  by  them  into 
the  adoption  in  theory  and  in  practice  of  the  most  high- 
handed Erastianism.  His  dislike  of  the  Episcopate,  which 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  power  of  the  king  in  spiiv 
ituals,  was  also  inflamed  into  positive  hostility  by  the  same 
agency.  It  was  Conrad  Peutinger,  who  came  into  Sweden 
from  Germany  in  1638,  and  became  Cantor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  TJpsala,  who  poisoned  the  mind  of  Gustavus  against 
Glaus  Petri  and  Lars  Anderson,  and  secretly  put  in  motion 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  their  trial  and  condemnation. 
In  his  project  for  bringing  the  Church  of  Sweden  into  con- 
formity to  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  he  found  an 
efficient  co-worker  in  an  ordained  Pomeranian  noble,  Geoige 
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Norman,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  who  also  ar- 
rived in  Sweden  in  1688,  as  the  tutor  of  Prince  Eric,  heir  to 
the  Swedish  throne.  They  dwelt  in  their  conversations  with 
the  king  upon  the  differences  between  the  Church  in  Sweden 
and  all  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Europe,  and  aggravated  the 
restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected.  ^'The  king  in 
Sweden  ought  to  have  the  same  power  over  the  Church  as 
Was  exercised  by  all  the  German  princes.  Henry  VIIL  of 
England  had  made  himself  head  of  the  Church  in  his  king- 
dom. In  the  constitution  of  the  Church  Bishops  might  well 
be  dispensed  with,  or  at  least  limited  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Neither  Luther  nor  Melancthon  were  bishops." 
These  representations  fell  on  willing  ears.  ^^  The  Ifing  was 
now  transformed  into  a  Protestant  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  after  the  pattern  of  G^erman  Lutheranism." 

XVn.  Depression  of  the  Episcopate. 

After  the  condemnation  of  Olaus  Petri  and  Anderson, 
these  two  foreigners  enjoyed  the  fuU  confidence  of  the  king, 
and  directed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Gus- 
tavus  himself  adopted  a  harsh  and  angry  tone  towards  the 
clergy.  He  reproached  them  for  what  he  called  their  in- 
judicious alterations  of  harmless  old  usages,  which  were  dear 
to  the  people,  and  whose  removal  excited  their  anger.  He 
signified  to  them  that  he  perceived,  that  like  the  old  priest- 
hood, they  aimed  to  become  his  master.  Peutinger  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chancellorship  of  the  kingdom,  and  Norman 
was  invested  with  a  superintendency  whose  power  extended 
to  all  the  clergy,  and  made  in  effect  the  Archbishop  to  be 
under  his  authority  and  in  a  sense  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
If  it  were  not,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was,  the 
design  of  this  arrangement  ultimately  to  abolish  Episcopacy, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  was  its  tendency,  and  that  its 
immediate  effect  was  to  depress  and  rob  it  of  its  old  tradi- 
tional dignity  and  power.  The  king,  apparently  in  imitation 
of  Henry  YIIL,  and  employing  almost  identical  phraseology, 
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announced  himself  as  ^^  the  supreme  defender  of  the  Chris* 
tian  faith  over  the  whole  realm ;"  and  in  a  letter  to  all  his 
Bishops,  prelates  and  other  spiritnal  pastors  and  preachers, 
appointed  George  Norman  as  hia  ordinwry  and  8V][>ervrUend'' 
ent.  Norman,  with  the  consent  of  a  council  and  assistant, 
was  empowered  to  exercise  the  king's  jurisdiction  oyer 
Bishops,  prelates  and  all  other  spiritual  persons.  He  was  to 
see  that  all  preachers  should  set  an  example  of  godly  living 
to  the  subjects  of  the  king.  All  spiritual  persons  were  to  be 
inducted  into  office  by  him,  and  his  visitations  were  to  be 
made  at  the  times  and  places  designated  by  the  king.  A 
board  of  elders  who  were  laymen  were  to  follow  the  super- 
intendent and  see  that  the  regulations  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed were  carried  into  effect  One  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  office  of  superintendent,  the  execution  of  which  caused 
much  clamor,  was  the  authority  to  abstract  from  the  churchea 
as  much  of  their  ornaments  and  the  old  appliances  for  wor- 
ship, with  their  gold  and  silver  and  jewels,  as  he  should 
judge  needful  for  the  king's  service.  This  new  office  re- 
duced the  archbishop  and  the  bishops  to  insignificance  and 
inaction.  From  the  year  1544  the  king  ceased  to  give  the 
Episcopal  title  to  any  of  the  Bishops  except  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsala.  The  other  Bishops  were  called  ^^  ordinaries ;" 
and  as  all  jurisdiction  waj9  practically  taken  from  them  by 
the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants,  nothing  remained  to 
them  but  the  power  of  preaching  and  ordaining.  To  dimin- 
ish still  further  their  importance  and  their  power,  the  sees  of 
TJpsala  and  of  Linkoping  were  divided  into  three  dioceses, 
land  those  of  Westeras  and  Strengness  into  two.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  Church  in 
Sweden  from  the  year  1544  to  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1560. 
From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  reign  Gustavus  openly 
claimed  absolute  authority  in  Church  and  State.  In  a  letter 
to  the  peasantry  in  the  affair  of  Dieting,  he  thus  wrote: 

"  Ye  would  wish  to  be  far  better  scholars  than  we  and  many 
good  men  beside,  and  hold  much  more  fast  by  the  traitorous 
abuses  of  the  old  Bishops  and  Papists  than  by  the  Word  and 
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Goispel  of  the  living  God.  Far  be  this  thought  from  yoni 
Tend  your  houBeholds.  fields  and  meadows,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, kine  and  sheep,  Uu  set  to  us  no  hov/nds  in,  goverrvment 
a/nd  religion.  Since  it  behoveth  ns  a  Christian  monarch,  for 
God's  sake  and  for  righteousness,  conformably  to  all  natural 
reason  to  appoint  ordmances  and  rules  for  you,  so  that  if  ye 
would  not  look  to  have  wrath  and  chastisement  from  us,  ye 
should  be  obedient  to  our  royal  commandment  as  weU  in 
religion  as  in  temporals." 

Xyni.    Condition  <md  Progress  of  the  Ckwrch. 

The  absolutism  which  the  king  had  established  over  the 
Ohurch — ^the  open  and  peremptory  Erastianism  which  he  had 
persuaded  himself  was  the  only  method  of  preserving  the 
Church  from  relapsing  into  the  power  of  the  Papacy— con- 
tinued for  a  time  undiminished.  In  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  king  was  constantly  involved,  and  the 
amazing  activity  which  he  displayed  in  bringing  his  king- 
dom under  an  orderly  administration  and  developing  its 
resources,  we  can  trace  but  few  notices  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of  an  appropriation  of 
Church  or  monastic  property  by  the  king  which  caused  loud 
complaints,  of  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  secure  a  better  edu- 
cated clergy,  of  his  heavy  hand  laid  upon  nobles  who  abused 
the  power  of  reclaiming  estates  given  to  the  Church  since 
the  inquest  of  King  Canutson,  and  of  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  partisans  of  the  old  Church,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  adherents  to  the  new.  Gustavus  did  not  succeed 
in  the  attempt  to  degrade  the  Episcopacy.  His  views  upon 
the  subject  became  modified,  and  the  superintendency  of 
Norman  became  analogous  to  the  office  of  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  modem  States.  The  king  became  more  and 
venerated  as  he  grew  older,  and  died  amidst  the  profound 
regrets  of  his  people,  and  left  behind  him  the  greatest  name 
in  the  history  of  Sweden. 

C.    M.   BUTLEB. 
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^^The  Religion  of  China.  Confuciamsm  omd  Tdoism 
Described  and  Compared  with  Christianity.^^  By  James 
Legge,  Prof,  of  Chinese  lAvngv,age  and  Idteratfure  in 
the  Urwoersity  of  Oxford.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1881. 


W'lTHIN  the  last  decade  a  new  science  has  been  as- 
serting its  right  to  a  place  among  the  many  sciences 
which  are  claiming  the  thonght  of  men.  We  mean  the  science 
of  religion.  And  though  as  yet  it  cannot  claim  to  have 
reached  any  general  laws,  the  material  for  its  stndy  is  ac- 
cumulating very  fast. 

This  material  is  to  be  gathered  from  every  quarter. 
Nothing  that  bears  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  omitted. 
Already  the  principal  sacred  books  of  the  East  are  edited, 
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and  many  of  them  translated  into  European  tongnes.  The 
hieroglyphs  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  have  in  a  great  measure 
rendered  np  their  secrets;  while  the  nnwritten  myths  of 
many  decaying  savage  races  have  been  recorded  for  nse. 

Nor  can  it  be  gainsaid  that  sach  a  science  mnst  in  time  be 
developed.  But,  for  this  purpose,  a  comparative  study  must 
be  made  of  all  obtainable  systems,  ancient  and  modem,  writ- 
ten and  unwritt^  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit  and  the  most  debased  fetichism. 

This  comparison  will  seek  to  learn  what  these  systems 
have  in  conunon,  what  peculiar ;  and  to  discover  whether 
religion  in  its  very  first  postulates  can  be  accounted  for  upon 
natural  principles,  or  is  a  revelation  from  on  high.  Such 
a  science  must  be  undertaken  and  built  up  with  an  entire 
freedom  from  all  a  priori  conceptions  and  prejudices. 

The  problems  which  this  study  attempts  to  answer  are  the 
highest,  the  deepest  and  of  most  universal  import  that  can 
occupy  the  mind  of  man.  What  laws,  if  any,  have  gov- 
erned the  spirit  of  man  in  his  search  after  God,  or  rather 
after  the  realization  of  his  idea  of  Ood  ?  Whence  came  that 
idea  ?  From  external  or  internal  revelation  ?  Did  it  come 
naturally  or  supematurally  ?  Do  the  various  systems  of 
religion  reveal  to  us  a  degradation  of  a  primitive  revelation 
of  deity,  or  are  they  but  steps  to  a  higher  revelation  ?  What 
forces  have  led  to  the  various  systems  of  religion,  past  and 
present?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  science 
of  religion  will  attempt  to  answer,  and  if  the  working  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  sphere  of  religion  represents  its 
highest  activity,  then  the  best  thought  of  the  world  should 
be  given  to  elucidate  the  method  of  tliis  working. 

For  if  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  surely  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  man,  his  spirit,  with  all  its  6trivin|2;s 
through  the  long  centuries,  should  be  to  us  of  quite  com- 
manding interest. 

Again,  this  new  science,  though  so  young,  is  profoundly 
affecting  the  current  theologies,  or,  it  might  more  properly 
be  said,  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men  in  general.     The 
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Hibbert  Foundation  provides  for  the  pnrsoit  of  this  study, 
and  abeady  three  conices  of  lectnres  have  been  delivered 
thereon,  viz^  (m  the  Religion  of  India,  bv  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
on  the  Church  of  Eome*  bv  M.  Kenan,  and  on  the  Keliirion  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  by  M.  Page  Benonf . 

It  is  onr  intention  brieflv  to  examine  the  first  and  kst  of 
these  in  connection  with  the  CnnniDgham  Lectures  for  ISSl, 
by  Dr.  Legge,  on  the  Religions  of  China.  These  three  men 
are  masters  each  in  his  department,  and  what  they  tell  ns  is 
well  worth  onr  hearing. 

In  the  religions  system  of  Ancient  India  we  have  a  sys- 
tem which  is  the  mother  of  the  religions  of  the  India  of 
to-day,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  mythologies  of  the  wide- 
spread Indo-Enropean  nations.  For  the  many  Aiyan  tribes 
carried  with  them  from  the  center  of  dispersion  germs 
which  developed  and  bloomed  into  their  various  myths. 

Ancient  Egypt  furnishes  us  a  religion  which  has  long 
been  extiqct,  and  one  which  «eem8  to  have  had  no  historical 
connection  with  other  religions.  Again,  the  native  religious 
of  China  still  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  untold  millions 
of  the  human  race. 

Far  surpassing  all  other  systems,  in  its  importance  for  an- 
swering the  great  problems  of  religion,  is  that  of  Ancient 
India.  For  this  religion  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  continuous  history  from  its  very  inception  to  the  present 
day.  We  see  in  it  the  very  first  strata  of  religious  thought, 
the  beginnings  of  its  great  and  complicated  Pantheon. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Prof.  MuUer  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  religious  ideas  in  India  from  that  state,  which,  after 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  may  be  called  the  AtheouSy  up  to 
Henotheism  and  Atheism. 

But  the  one  great  problem,  the  fundamental  one  of  all 
religion,  and  the  highest  which  can  occupy  the  student  of 
Comparative  Religion,*  the  problem  to  which  Prof.  MtQler 
addresses  himself,  is  to  account  for  the  very  idea,  the  con- 
cept of  God  itself. 

The  earliest  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  knew  no  God,  in  our 
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sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  general  concept  of  deity. 
Whence  came  this  concept  ?  In  answering  this  question 
Prof.  Mliller,  being  forced  to  it  by Jiis  opponents,  takes  for 
granted  only  the  five  senses  and  the  outer  world.  Given 
man  and  his  senses,  with  a  world  of  sensible  phenomena, 
religion,  says  Prof.  Miiller,  is  inevitable.  There  is  no 
need  of  any  faculty  of  faith ;  sense  is  sufficient  for  every- 
thing. 

We  must,  he  says,  reject  as  an  absurdity  the  possibility  of 
an  external  or  internal  self-revelation  of  God.  Though 
why  the  Deity  cannot  so  reveal  Himself,  does  not  appear  to 
our  mind.  No  less  superfluous  is  the  assumption  of  any 
religious  instinct  or  original  God-consciousness.  Yet,  withal, 
he  grants  that  there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  both  of  these 
theories ;  but  why  if  there  is  a  grain  there  may  not  be  a 
bushel  also  is  not  so  evident. 

There  is,  therefore,  proceeds  Prof.  Muller,  only  one 
method  of  man's  arriving  at  the  idea  or  concept  of  God,  and 
this  method  he  attempts  to  explain. 

Though  man  begins  with  nothing  but  his  five  senses,  yet  his 
senses  reveal  to  him  not  only  the  Finite  but  also  the  Infinite. 
In  fact  there  is  no  finite  without  an  infinite.  The  Infinite, 
the  invisible,  presses  upon  man  everywhere.  The  limitation 
of  the  senses  argues  that  which  is  beyond  the  limit,  though 
it  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  this  infinite  can  be  said 
to  be  perceived.  It  is  felt.  This  presence  of  the  Infinite 
manifests  itself  to  the  senaes  from  the  very  dawn  of  sense- 
perception.  All  objects  upon  which  man  brings  his  thought 
to  bear  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  tangible^ 
wholly  comprehended  by  tl^e  senses,  as  a  sword,  a  stone,  a 
shell ;  semi'tangi^lej  only  partly  grasped,  such  aB  a  river, 
the  earth,  mountains,  the  fire ;  or  irUangible^  such  as  cannot 
be  at  aU  grasped  by  some  of  the  senses,  as  the  wind,  the  sun^ 
6ta«,  thunder,  storms,  the  rain.         ' 

It  was  the  second  class  that  gave  rise  to  semi-deities,  and 
the  third  to  deities. 

'Hie  ancient  Aryan,  along  with  the  sensible  phenomena 
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perceived,  hmd  piesEed  upon  him  something  mjsterioiiJSy 
imlimited,  in  ^ort,  the  Infinite. 

In  the  nnbonnded  earth,  the  inoomprehensible  momitain, 
the  nimble  fire,  the  son  and  moon  going  their  courses^  the 
m jsterions  rain,  there  was  scMnething  passing  man^s  nnder- 
standing.    Was  it  not  the  Infinite ! 

Another  important  fiwstor  here  entered  into  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  God  or  gods.  This  factor  is  the  metaphorical 
nature  of  language.  AH  hmgoage  is  metaphorical.  There 
are  no  abstract  or  general  terms  at  first  Man  ascribes  to 
inanimate  things  his  own  actions  and  thoughts.  Even  the 
root  AS,  "he  is,^  is  "  to  breathe ;"  BHU,  *^to  be,"  is  "  to 
grow;"  VAS,  "was,"  "to  dwell"  So  the  river  is  "the 
runner,"  or  "the  plower."  The  fire  is  Agnis,  or  "the 
agile ;"  the  storm,  Budra,  or  "  the  pounder ;"  the  sky,  D jaus, 
or  "  the  bright." 

Combine  this  factor,  therefore,  this  personification  of 
nature,  with  the  vague  sentiment  of  the  Infinite,  and  we 
have  the  6rigin  of  religion.  Indeed  it  was  no  rapid  but  a 
very  slow  growth.  The  early  Aryans  knew  that  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  rivers,  and  thunder  were  not  gods,  as  well  as 
we  do.  But  they  invoked  their  protection,  as  the  rivers  for 
plenty,  the  sky  for  protection,  the  rain  for  nourishment. 
Speaking  thus  of  natural  objects  as  of  human  beings,  and 
observing  them  often  asserting  themselves  in  an  incompre- 
hensible manner,  what  was  moro  natural,  in  the  course  of 
time,  than  that  they  should  forget  that  they  were  speaking 
of  natural  events  ?  Sometimes  in  truth  an  object  under  one 
name  was  perfectly  understood,  while  under  another  it  be- 
came a  deity.  When  in  the  beginning  men  called  upon  the 
rain  to  be  propitious,  their  descendants  implored  Indra  to 
send  down  rain.  Of  the  fire,  Agnis,  it  was  said  he  devoured 
his  father  and  mother,  that  is,  die  two  sticks  by  which  he 
was  begotten,  or  that  he  mowed  down  a  whole  forest. 

By  this  process  was  brought  into  existence  the  whole 
Pantheon  of  India.  Mythology  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable 
result  of  metaphorical  language.  Every  natural  phenomenon, 
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under  various  diegnises,  becomes  a  deva^  or  deity.  Since  the 
aspects  of  the  sensible  world  may  be  looked  upon  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  riew,  as  the  dawn  may  be  the  daughter  or 
the  wife  or  the  mother  of  the  son,  the  gods  and  goddesses 
become  inextricably  confosed^  and  perform  all  the  horrid 
deeds  of  mythology. 

This  then  is  the  theory  of  Prof.  Mnller  as  to  the  origin  of 
religion  in  India.  Assume  only  the  senses  and  a  world  of 
sensible  ph^iomena,  and  time  will  people  the  Pantheon  with 
divinities. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  steps  in  this  de- 
velopment are  obscure.  How  conid  the  ancient  Aryans  ever 
forget  that  the  objects  of  nature  were  not  gods  ?  Was  it 
the  natural  object  itself  which  became  a  deity,  or  that  which 
was  supposed  to  lie  behind  it  ? 

Then  again  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  assuming  from  the 
very  dawn  of  consciousness  a  sentiment  of  the  Infinite,  Prof. 
Miiller  assumes  aU  that  can  be  asked  by  any  intuitionalist 
for  the  theory  of  an  original  native  God-consciousness.  '^  II 
n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 

The  whole  growth  of  religion,  then,  will  consist  in  giving 
this  sentiment,  vague  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name. 

The  many  myths  are  but  the  various  attempts  of  man  to 
define  and  localize  the  indefinable  and  unlocalizable.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Miiller  has  not  succeeded  by  his  sen- 
sational theory  in  accounting  for  the  consciousness  of  God, 
though  he  has  accounted  for  the  idea  and  concept  as  far  as 
the  Aryan  mythology  is  concerned.  Nearer  the  truth  he 
was  when  he  said,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
tliat  ^^  the  perception  of  the  Infinite  is  an  intuition  as  irresist- 
ible as  the  impression  of  our  senses." 

In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  clearly  understand  his  present 
position.  He  assumes  at  the  outset  a  sentiment  of  the  In- 
finite, which  is  nothing  else  than  a  feeling  after  God,  and 
yet  attempts  to  show  how  this  sentin^ent  arose. 

lake  all  theories  which  aim  at  proving  God's  existence, 
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or  showing  how  the  first  notion  of  that  existenoe  qpnng  up 
in  man,  it  aasinneB  it  in  the  veij  beginning. 

Prof.  Muller  argnes  weD  against  fencliism  being  a  primi- 
tive form  of  religion,  anoe  it  takes  for  granted  the  predicate 
God ;  jost  80  might  it  be  said  that  all  along  in  his  theoir 
this  predicate  is  understood. 

Xo,  Prof.  Muller;  nnless  Ton  start  out  with  the  con- 
scionsnesB  of  deity  in  yonr  breast,  no  ontward  objects,  how- 
ever thej  maj  develop  and  fix  this  oonsdonsness,  can  ever 
originate  it.  It  is  native  to  the  hnman  spirit,  and  onlv 
seeks  to  realize  and  objectify  itself  in  the  ontward  world  i 
Tlie  soul  thereby  witnesses  to  that  imperial  palace  whence 
it  came. 

We  have  no  qnarrel  with  the  science  of  religion  if  it  shows 
that  the  idea  of  God — aye,  the  very  consciousness  of  any 
supernatural  existence — ^has  arisen  from  the  senses  only. 
We  will  be  willing  so  to  receive  it,  and  receive  it  as  a  reve- 
kUon  as  high  and  holy  as  though  it  came  from  the  fiery 
mount  But  this  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  While 
God  has  not  left  Himself  witliout  witness  in  nature,  which 
evidences  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  and  is  even  ^^der 
Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid,"  yet  this  existence  is  fir^t  per- 
ceived in  the  spirit  which  came  from  Him  and  to  Him 
returns.  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  psychology,  just  as 
there  must  be  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  consciousness, 
which  equivalent,  however,  is  no  explanation  of  conscious- 
ness, so  there  maybe  a  natural  equivalent  in  the  outer 
world  for  the  God-idea,  but  this  idea  is  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance produced  by  the  equivalent 

To  resume  the  course  which  religion  took  in  India — we 
see  that  though  there  were  gods  many  and  lords  many, 
there  was  no  polytheism,  many  divinities  under  one  supreme 
God.  It  was  rather  what  is  termed  a  henotheism,  eadi  god 
being  supreme  for  the  time  being.  He  is  addressed  as  all- 
powerful,  as  though  he  alone  existed.  At  one  time  it  is 
Aditya,'at  another  Indra,  at  another  Yaruna.  One  and  then 
another  holds  the  supreme  place  in  the  worshiper's  mind. 
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There  was  no  monotheifim  in  the  ancient  religion  of  India. 
Kow  and  then  indeed  it  flashed  npon  the  soul  of  some  deep 
thinker  that  there  must  be  some  one  Being,  the  upholder  of 
all — "  God  is  one,  though  the  poets  give  Him  many  names" 
— ^but  this  belief  found  no  abiding  place. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  great  thinkers  of 
India  began  to  lose  faith  in  their  gods,  who  were  resolved 
once  more  into  their  original  elements.  The  Infinite  was  no 
longer  seen  in  the  storm  or  the  sky  or  the  sun.  These  were 
but  natural  phenomena.  In  other  words,  the  God-conscious- 
ness shook  itself  clear  of  all  these  outward  helps. 

There  were  two  roads  which  religion  might  take,  the 
road  to  Monotheism  or  to  Pantheism.  Very  near  to  Mon- 
otheism did  it  approach.  Visvarkarman,  the  "Maker  of  all 
things,"  was  called  the  One  God,  "  whose  eyes  were  every- 
where, our  father,  who  inspires  our  minds,  and  knows  all 
things."  Amid  the  shocks  of  unbelief  there  was  also  a 
tendency  to  Atheism,  but  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Hindoo 
was  too  strong  for  this.  The  only  road  left  was  to  Panthe- 
ism, and  it  was  this  road  that  religion  in  India  took.  In  At- 
man,  the  Self,  the  soul  must  find  itself.  A  subtle  and  philo- 
sophical Pantheism  was  the  final  refuge  of  that  spirit  which, 
starting  with  the  vague  consciousness  of  God,  came  near  to 
Atheism  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Monotheism  on  the  other. 
The  field  was  now  clear  for  Buddhism  to  arise. 

But  what  is  remarkable  in  India  is  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  religion,  the  Yedic,  the  sacrificial  and  the 
forest,  are  recapitulated  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  just  as 
the  evolutionist  tells  us  that  the  embryo  recapitulates  the 
various  types  of  its  ancestors.  The  youth,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old  man,  has  each  his  own  round  of  life  and 
duty. 

A  question  may  here  present  itseK,  whether  the  history  of 
religion  in  India,  as  recorded  in  its  books  from  the  earliest 
hymns  onward,  is  the  complete  religious  history  of  the 
Aryans ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  but  the  history  of  a  single 
cycle.    Do  these  earliest  hynms  record  the  first  awakening 
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of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite ;  or  had  that  idea,  once  dearly  en- 
tertained, been  obscured  2 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  we  will 
find  that  the  problem  is  a  more  complicated  one.  This  arises 
from  two  causes :  First,  there  is  no  beginning  in  Egypt. 
The  highest  antiquity  points  to  an  antiquity  still  beyond. 
There  is  no  mesozoic  time  in  Egypt ;  all  is  archaic.  In  the 
second  place,  the  religion  of  Egypt  presents  to  us,  during 
the  historical  period,  three  almost  incompatible  aspects,  the 
purest  Monotheism  with  the  most  fanciful  mythology  and 
the  most  debased  zoolatry. 

The  stream  is  not  a  clear  unmixed  one,  but  many  streams 
seem  to  combine. 

The  "  Maxims  of  Ptah-hotep,"  the  oldest  Egyptian  book,  in 
fact  the  oldest  book  of  the  world,  being  at  least  3000  years 
B.C.,  presents  to  us  God  as  one.  His  name  is  Kutar,  mean- 
ing Power,  a  name  which  always  preserved  itself  pure  from 
corruption.  The  purest  Monotheism  of  Egypt  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  itq  history.  Again,  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead," 
parts  of  which  are  the  oldest  documents  of  Egypt,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  First  Cause,  called  also  the  Double  Being,  is 
clearly  taught.  This  First  Cause  is  entirely  impersonal  and 
philosophic. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  along  with  high  and  worthy 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  One  God,  there  was  a  belief  in  a  plu- 
rality of  divinities,  which  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude. 
These  were  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Ra,  Osiris  and  Isis,  Amon, 
Seb,  Nut,  Set,  Hathor,  Horus  and  others.  And  here  we 
meet  with  the  same  phenomenon  that  we  found  in  India. 
The  powers  of  nature,  the  sun,  moon,  night,  day,  earth, 
heaven,  are  converted  into  gods,  gods  greater  and  gods  lesser. 

As  elsewhere,  the  sun,  under  his  names  of  Ka  and  Osiris, 
is  the  leading  divinity.  In  Egypt,  the  country  where  nature 
is  so  constant,  it  is  the  constant  and  regular  aspects  of  nature 
which  gave  rise  to  her  gods.  Man  here  as  elsewhere  reflects 
in  his  religion  the  aspects  of  the  outer  world.  Give  to  the 
names  of  the  Egyptian  deities  their  significance,  such  as 
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OoAf^^mnf  Ida,«dawnf  Seh,"eartlif  Kiit,«licaTcnf 
and  we  haye  in  the  man j  inTolTed  storieB  of  the  goda  but 
the  daily  and  yearly  nmnd  of  nature. 

There  may  hare  been  no  historical  conneetion  b^ween 
the  primitiTe  Egypdana  and  the  Aryans^  as  ccmjectored  by 
B.  S.  Poole,  yet  Sabeism  was  a  phase  in  each.  We  have 
then  the  corioos  phenomenon  of  a  Monotheism  combined 
with  Hylotheism.  This  latter  religions  system,  in  which 
each  god  is  for  the  time  r^arded  as  sole  and  supreme,  was 
no  donbt  here  as  elsewhere  a  result  of  political  divisions.  In 
i^ypt  every  nome  famished  its  deity  or  deities. 

But  here  we  have  to  consider  a  third  phase  of  religion  in 
the  land  of  the  Nile — the  worship  of  sacred  animals.  There 
was  scarcely  a  known  animal  which  was  not  worshiped  in 
some  nome  or  dty,  and  some,  as  the-cat,  the  ibis^  and  various 
snakes,  were  had  in  reverence  thronghont  the  whole  land. 
Zoolatry  is  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  unless  it  be  fetich- 
ism.  M.  Benouf  accounts  for  this  worship  in  an  entirely 
unnecessary  manner,  t.^.,  by  homonymy.  In  other  words,  the 
name  of  a  deity  might  be  the  name  of  an  animal,  and  the 
two  would  become  associated. 

Thus  Seb,  ^^  earth,"  was  also  ^^  goose  f*  Sebek,  a  name  for 
the  sun-god,  was  also  ^^  a  crocodile."  Again,  the  ascription 
to  men  and  gods  of  the  attributes  of  certain  animals,  as  of 
the  lion,  the  bull,  the  eagle,  might  beget  a  reverence  for  the 
animals  so  associated. 

But  why  need  M.  Benouf  have  given  this  explanation  of 
a  form  of  worship,  so  common  among  savages,  when  it  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  in  Egypt  by  the  combination  of 
the  religions  of  two  races,  a  higher  and  a  lower? 

Finding  it  impossible  to  uproot  the  native  system,  may 
not  the  first  conquerors  of  Egypt — in  all  probability  Cushites 
— ^have  attempted  to  engraft  upon  it  their  own  system) 

How  zoolatry  itself  may  have  arisen  is  another  question 
which  has  to  be  solved  by  a  study  of  it  in  its  purity  among 
savages.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  given  a  very  simple  solu- 
tion in  what  is  called  totemism^  the  practice  of  naming  first, 
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individualfi,  and  then  their  familieB  after  partienlar  ^TiimAla, 
Not  content  with  these  three  antagonistic  and  irreconcil- 
able systemsy  Monotheism,  Henotheism  and  Zoohitiy,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  as  ixr  back  as  1400  B.a  to  bring  abont  a 
reconciliation.  This  was  done  in  the  famons  book  '^  The 
litany  of  Ba,  or  the  Snn."  The  doctrine  tanght  in  this  book 
is  completely  pantheistic.  Sa  is  the  One  and  only  God ;  bnt 
B&  is  all,  and  all  is  K&.  All  the  yarions  deities  are  bnt  as- 
pects or  names  of  H&.  Animals  are  worshiped  because, 
being  bnt  manifestation  of  Ra,  they  are  sacred.  ^^  The  Lord 
revealed  Himself  in  all  that  is,  and  hath  names  in  eyerything, 
from  mountain  to  stream." 

Thus  we  see  that  religion  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  haying 
come  so  near  to  a  pure  Monotheism  degenerated  into  Pan> 
theism.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  we  see  the 
monotheistic  idea  in  India  flashing  forth  only  here  and  there 
in  its  self-<ievelopment ;  while,  in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being  is  in 
the  very  b^inning  of  its  history. 

How  this  idea  was  reached  the  monuments  of  Egypt  can 
give  us  no  help  to  discover ;  but  it  is  something  of  value  to 
learn  that  a  recognition  of  one  God  antedates  all  history. 
That  which  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  the  religious  evolution 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  the  five 
rivers,  is  that  a  time  came  when  the  growing  mind  of  man 
was  not  satisfied  with  crude  and  anthropomorphic  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  but  must  look  for  Him  in  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  soul,  and  behind,  but  not  identified  with,  the  sensible 
world.  The  Pantheism  which  identifies  nature  with  God, 
makes  nature  but  His  Uving  garment,  is  to  our  mind  a 
higher  conception  of  the  Divine  than  any  Being  with  human 
parts  and  passions.  The  one  great  work  of  religious  devel- 
opment is  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  idea  of  God.  That  idea 
will  reflect  and  mirror  back  man's  conception  of  the  universe. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  course  which  religion  took  in  Ohina, 
and  trust  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Legge,  we  see  that  the 
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historical  age  of  that  conntry,  like  that  of  Egypt^  opens  with 
a  belief  in  One  God,  personal  and  supreme. 

Four  hundred  years  before  Moses  was  bom,  aye,  before 
Abram  crossed  the  flood  jonrneying  westward,  the  One  God 
was  known  and  worshiped  in  the  land  of  the  Shinim.  For 
more  than  4000  years,  with  little  intermption,  sacrifice  and 
worship  have  been  rendered  nnto  this  One  God  by  the  Em- 
perors of  China.  These  are  startling  statements.  The  most 
primitive  Chinese  characters,  coming  down  from  a  prehis- 
toric period,  bring  to  us  the  names  by  which  the  Creator 
was  called.  T'ien  is  one  of  these  names,  a  term  for  the 
visible  heavens.  In  the  Mongolian  dialect  it  is  found  as 
Tieng-ri.  Another  character  used  by  Confucianism  exclu- 
sively for  the  High  God  is  Ti,  the  first  significance  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  its  derived  meaning  is  "lordship  or  sovereign- 
ty." Thus  one  term  for  God,  T'ien,  "  heaven,"  like  the 
Hindoo  Dyaus,  "  sky,"  has  a  physical  origin ;  but  it  was 
the  vastness  and  illimitableness  of  the  heaven  rather  than  its 
brightness  which  seized  upon  the  mind  of  the  foi*efathers 
of  the  Chinese.  Monotheism,  revealing  itself  in  the  primi- 
tive records  of  Chinese  history,  has  kept  itself  pure  in  the 
stream  of  Confucianism  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  thus 
that  the  "  most  ancient  heavens,  fresh  and  strong,"  have  re- 
vealed the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  and  helped  man  to 
realize  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine. 

In  India  we  can  trace  that  revelation  from  its  very  first 
flutterings  dU  along  down  its  course  to  its  issue  in  a  subtle 
Pantheism ;  while  in  Egypt  and  China  religion,  from  its 
emergence  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past,  presents  us  with  a 
firm  belief  in  One  God,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  as  to 
the  evolution  of  this  high  belief. 

While  in  China  there  was  a  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  the 
One  God,  having  their  roots  in  prehistoric  time,  there  was 
also  a  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  innumerable  spirits,  all 
subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  acting  as  his  minis- 
ters. These  spirits  presided  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
dykes,  mounds  and  other  natural  objects.     This  is  certainly 
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a  higher  conception  than  the  deification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  may  have  been  evolved  from  the  latter,  and 
thns  go  to  prove  that,  even  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
Chinese  religion  had  passed  through  more  than  one  phase. 

A  third  element  in  this  religion  is  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  a  practice  current  in  many  tribes  and 
lands,  but  more  fully  developed  into  a  religious  observance 
and  a  cultus  here  than  elsewhere. 

But  what  is  singular  in  Confucianism  is,  that  in  it  the 
Emperor  alone  has  the  liberty  of  worshiping  God ;  while 
the  worship  of  spirits,  heavenly  and  earthly,  and  of  ancestors 
is  given  over  to  the  people  generally. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  as,  in  Egypt  and  India,  Heno- 
theism  reflects  the  original  political  divisions  of  these  coun- 
tries, a  monarchical  form  of  government  has  found  its  coun* 
terpart  in  Monotheism,  with  the  Emperor  as  its  sole  priest. 

It  is  a  mistake,  says  Dr.  Legge,  to  suppose  that  Con- 
f acius  was  the  founder  of  Confucianism.  The  ancient  re- 
ligion of  China,  having  the  three  features  above  given,  as 
taught  and  enforced  by  the  sage,  is  Confucianism,  the  state 
religion  of  China.  Confucius  did  little  to  reform  or  alter 
this  religion.  He  professed  only  to  pass  on  what  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  fathers.  Being  of  a  positive  turn  of  mind, 
he  refused  to  entertain  vain  questions  and  speculations  as  to 
spirits  and  the  future  life,  and  has  thus,  no  doubt,  given  a 
more  practical  and  positive  direction  to  the  religion  of  his 
country.  He  stands  before  us  far  less  as  a  reformer  than ' 
Buddha  or  Christ. 

Confucius,  from  whom  the  ancient  religion  of  China 
thenceforth  took  its  name,  was  no  doubt  a  benefactor  of  his 
country,  but,  like  most  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was 
appreciated  only  after  he  was  gone. 

So  far  into  the  heart  of  ethics  did  his  vision  pierce,  that 
he  enunciated  the  golden  rule  in  its  negative  form — "  What 
you  do  not  want  done  unto  yourself  do  not  to  others."  Even 
this  high  pi2,tform  of  duty  was  excelled  by  his  contemporary, 
but  senior  in  age,  Laotzse,  the  author  of  the  book  ^^  Tao  To 
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King."    "  Do  good  to  your  enemies"  was  by  him  clearly 
enjoined. 

Corionsly  enough  the  philosophy  of  Laotzse  has  given 
name  to  a  religion,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  a  magical  system^ 
with  which  it  has  no  connection.  From  the  beginning  of 
Chinese  history  there  was  a  tendency  to  exercise  familiar- 
ity with  spirits,  nntil  it  developed  into  a  system  antago- 
nistic to  the  state  religion. 

Superstition  and  credulity,  working  upon  the  fears  and 
imaginations  of  the  people,  were  its  main  elements. 

In  the  state  religion  the  holiest  thing  was  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  and  it  is  this  which,  in  the  hands  of  Taoism,  be- 
came a  lever  to  work  upon  the  simple-minded.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  did  this  superstition  gain 
possession  of  the  throne,  but  it  did  not  develop  fully  into 
a  religion  and  a  cult  until  the  advent  of  Buddhism  into 
China  about  65  a.d.  ;  and  from  the  latter  it  assimilated  many 
elements,  as  purgatory,  transmigration  and  helL  With 
Buddhism  it  made  common  cause  against  the  state  religion. 
In  this  system  the  ancient  and  honorable  name  of  God,  Ti, 
is  prostituted  to  the  use  of  many  deities;  for  Taoism  is  em- 
inently polytheistic. 

Its  conception  of  the  future  life  is  also  the  very  opposite 
of  that  held  by  Confucianism ;  for  while  in  the  latter  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  looked  upon  as  following  inevita- 
bly in  this  life,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  his  posterity, — 
a  doctrine  taught  as  plainly  as  by  any  of  the  followers  of  M. 
Comte — Taoism,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  a  purgatory  and  a 
hell,  and  thus  puts  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future. 
In  ^the  "  Divine  Panorama"  the  description  of  the  awful 
tortures  in  hell  is  realistic  enough  to  have  satisfied  even 
TertuUian  or  Jonathan  Edwards. 

These,  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  are,  as  far  tas  history 
relates,  the  indigenous  religious  systems  of  China.  A  third 
but  foreign  system.  Buddhism,  has  won  for  itself  the  alle- 
giance of  a  large  portion  of  the  teeming  millions  of  China- 
men. 
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It  has  been  and  still  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  skeptical  race,  but  we  leai*n  that  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  Religion  in  China  took  two  directions  after  the  time 
of  Confucius,  a  positive  direction  and  a  superstitious  one. 
Superstition  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  the  breaking  up 
of  old  beliefs,  or  of  the  rejection  of  the  ancient  gods.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  credulity  which 
swayed  the  people  of  India  when  Buddhism  arose.  We 
learn  the  same  thing  in  Egypt,  where  magic  and  sorcery  in-, 
creased  with  the  iconoclasm  of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  power  of  magic,  necromancy  and  divination  in  the 
skeptical  age  of  heathen  Rome  teaches  us  the  same. 

These  three  or  rather  four  systems  which  we  have  had 
under  review  admit  as  we  see  very  few  points  of  compari- 
son, and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  spirit  follows  the  same  course  of  development  in 
all  races.  Far  otherwise.  The  great  hope  for  the  Science 
of  Comparative  Religion  is  in  a  comparison  of  the  first  stir- 
rings and  flutterings  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  endeavor  to 
express  the  Inexpressible,  to  define  the  Indefinable  ;  but  as 
yet  this  stage  in  China  and  Egypt  is  in  utter  darkness. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  conception,  running 
parallel  in  all  these  religious  systems, — a  conception  which 
reveals  wonders  as  to  the  working  of  man's  mind.  It  is  the 
C5onception  of  law  and  order,  which  in  its  purity  is  a  meta- 
physical and  highly  abstract  concept,  but,  with  the  fathers 
of  our  race,  was  a  purely  physical  one. 

In  Sanskrit,  Rita,  "  path,"  in  Egyptian,  MSat, "  law,"  and 
Tao,  "  method,"  in  Cliinese — each  expresses  an  idea,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  derived  from  the  settled,  regular  order  of 
physical  nature,  came  in  time  to  express  the  moral  order  of 
the  world,  to  which  men  and  gods  must  conform.  It  must 
have  taken  many  ages  before  this  high  conception  was 
reached,  but  it  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  an  idea, 
though  it  might  be  a  half-conscious  one,  of  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  universe,  an  idea  which  represents  to  us  the  highest 
generalization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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We  conld  w!j1i  that  space  were  given  to  speak  of  the  ethi- 
cal standing  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  Chinese  and  Egyptians. 

In  India  ethics  attained  its  highest  point  only  in 
Baddhism,  bnt  here  its  principles  are  high  indeed^  and  the 
more  wonderful,  when  we  remember  that  Gotama  discour- 
aged all  reference  to  a  f ntnre  life  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

The  evangel  of  love  towards  all  creatures  was  proclaimed 
by  the  gentle  Buddha.  ^'  Let  us  live  happily,  then,  not 
hating  those  who  hate  us ;  let  us  dwell  free  from  hatred 
among  men  who  hate."  ^'  A  man  does  not  become  a  Brah- 
m&na  by  his  plaited  hair,  by  his  family,  or  by  both ;  in 
whom  is  truth  and  righteousness,  he  is  blessed,  he  is  aBrah- 
m&na  (Dhammapada  of  Buddha).  Turning  to  Egypt  we 
are  astonished  at  the  high  ethical  principles  which  were 
reached  in  the  land  of  the  Nile  long  before  Moses  was  bom. 
"None  of  the  Christian  virtues,"  says  M.  Chabas,  "are 
forgotten ;  piety,  charity,  gentleness,  self-command  in  word 
and  action,  protection  of  the  weak,  benevolence  to  the 
humble,  deference  to  superiors,  respect  for  property  in  its 
minutest  details,  ....  all  is  expressed,  and  in  extremely 
good  language." 

In  the  "Book  of  the  Dead"  one  confesses:  "Doing  that 
which  is  right  and  hating  that  which  is  wrong,  I  was  bread 
to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  a 
refuge  to  him  that  was  in  want ;  that  which  I  did  to  hUn^ 
the  great  God  hath  done  to  me."  We  hear  nothing  new  in 
morals.  Its  fundamental  principles  seem  to  lie  upon  the 
very  granitic  basis  of  human  society.  We  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  if  the  study  of  the  ethical  systems  of  the 
nations  will  not  work  a  vast  change  in  our  very  conceptions 
of  morals,  as  to  their  ground  and  their  evolution.  And 
though  we  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Utilitarians,  yet  their  method,  the 
comparative  one,  is  the  only  one  which  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  ethics. 

BoBSBT  F.  Jackson,  Jb. 
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ON  the  great  and  prof otuid  questions  of  the  origin  and 
sources  of  the  Canon  Law  I  have  no  intention  of  en- 
tering :  these  have  abeady  been  discussed  by  such  anthorities 
as  Van  Espen,  and  any  person  who  desires  may  find  his  doubts 
resolved  and  his  curiosity  satisfied.  I  set  myself  a  much 
simpler  question  to  answer,  vi^,  this :  How  far  does  the 
old  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  bind  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  ?  This  question  has 
been,  in  recent  discussion,  far  too  much  narrowed.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  whole  Canon  Law  now  in  force  in 
England  is  cont|dued  in  that  code  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  which  we  ordinarily  style  the  Canons  of  1603.  This 
is  a  radical  and  most  important  error.  The  Canons  of  1603 
are  of  course  in  full  force  (^.^.,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  con- 
cerned),* but  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  canonical 
legislation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  force  to-day— quite 
the  reverse :  the  entire  ancient  law  which  was  in  force  before 


•  Middleton  o.  Ciofts,  8tr.  Rep.  1066;  2  Atkyn's  Rep.  605. 
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the  Reformation,  except  only  where  superseded  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  is  to-day  binding.  This  is  thus  stated  as 
the  law  by  the  late  James  Murray  Dale  :* 

"  The  Canons  are  ecclesiastical  laws,  consisting  of  (a)  lega- 
tine  constitutions  or  ecclesiastical  laws  made  in  national 
synods,  and  (i)  of  provincial  constitutions,  or  decrees  of  pro- 
vincial synods  (see  Reeves,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  and 
Bum,  E.  L.,  Pref.  p.  xxii.).  By  the  25th  Henry  YlU.  c.  19, 
and  1st  Eliz.  c.  1,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Canon  Law  should 
be  reviewed  (which  was  never  done),  and  that  until  such  re- 
view all  canons  then  existing  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative  shomd  stiU  be  used 
and  executed.  Such  Canons,  therefore,  are  binding  on  laity 
and  clergy  (Strange,  1060)." 

Moreover,  this  enactment  is  not  only  contained  on  the 
statute-book,  but  is  in  active  force,  so  that  in  the  arguments 
before  the  English  courts  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  justice  Lyndwood  is  famil- 
iarly quoted  as  an  unanswerable  authority.  But  were  I  to 
leave  the  matter  here  there  would  still  be  some  ambiguity, 
for  it  would  not  be  clear  whether  the  foreign  {i.e.y  foreign  to 
England)  Canon  Law  had  any  force.  To  this  the  answer  is 
double — both  yes  and  no.  By  its  own  power  it  had  no 
force,  but  it  was  often  adopted  in  England,  incorporated 
sometimes  into  acts  of  Parliament,  and  has  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  many  decisions  in  later  times.t  Yet  Sir  Matthew 
flale  distinctly  says : 

"  But  their  [i.e.j  *  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  (which)  have 
cbtained  in  this  kingdom^]  authority  is  founded  merely,  on 
their  being  admitted  and  received  bv  us,  which  alone  ^ves 
them  their  authoritative  essence  ana  qualifies  their  obliga- 
tion." t 

Kor  is  it  by  any  means  unusual  for  one  nation  to  inoor- 


*  Clergyman's  Legal  Handbook,  6th  ed,j_p,  4. 

t  Alston  (ClerlO  «.  Attlay,  7  Adol.  &  Ellis,  289 ;  Burder  «.  Mavor, 
6  Notes  of  Cases  Ecclesiastical  and  Maritime,  1 ;  and  Stanly  v.Ullathome, 
1  Hardre,  101. 

t  Hale's  Hist.  Common  Law,  p.  27;  Yaugh.  21, 182,  827. 
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porate  into  its  code  and  act  on  the  Oanons  adopted  by  the 
councils  of  another  nation :  this  was  done  by  the  African 
Church  when  she  followed  the  Gallican  Canons,  and  by  the 
Homan  Church  in  turn  in  adopting  the  African  legislation.* 

^To  sum  up,  therefore,  • . .  the  Church  law  now  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  England — 

1.  The  common  law  of  the  realm ; 

2.  The  English  canon  law,  ancient  and  modem,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  opposed  to  the  conmion  and  statute  law  or  to  the  royal 
prerogative ; 

3.  Foreim  canon  law,  so  far  as  it  has  been  accepted  by 
custom  or  by  act  of  Parliament ; 

4.  The  statute  law  of  the  realm,  including  the  Book  of 
Conmion  Prayer,  with  its  rubrics  and  me  XXXIX. 
Articles  of  refigion."  f 

The  great  question,  then,  is  not,  Are  the  Canons  of  1603  of 
force  in  the  United  States  t  but.  Is  the  law  of  the  English 
Church  in  force  in  the  United  States  % — a  far  wider  and  more 
interesting  question.  There  are  some  people  who  look  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  a  new  body,  which  came 
into  existence  through  the  ingenious  activity  of  Bp.  White 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  They  look  upon  the  first  meeting  of 
convention  as  the  assembly  of  a  few  vagabond  priests,  owing 
ecclesiastical  allegiance  to  nobody,  bound  by  no  Canons  and 
subject  to  no  law,  save  possibly  that  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.  These  clerics  are  supposed  to  have  met  with  some 
influential  laymen  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and,  by  the 
kind  sufferance  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  have 
formed  a  Church,  for  which  they  provided  a  constitution,  a 
body  of  Canons  and  a  Liturgy.  The  whole  organization, 
therefore,  being  new,  had  no  fetters  to  bind  it,  and  there- 
fore was  then  and  is  now  absolutely  free  from  all  the  shackles 
of  the  English  law.  People  entertaining  these  sentiments  did 
actually  exist  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  Bp. 
White,  speaking  in  his  Memoirs  of  some  gentlemen  in  the 


*  Van  Espen,  Dis.  II.,  De  Cod.  Can.  HI. 

t  Blunt  &  Phillimore'8  Book  of  Ch.  Law,  p.  26. 
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Lower  House  of  the  General  Convention  of  1789,  who  had 
been  exproBsing  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  says, 

"  They  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  book  of  au- 
thority in  existence :  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  which  they 
have  acted  differently  from  the  conventions  before  or  after 
them,  who  have  recognized  the  contrary  principle  when 
any  matter  occurred  to  which  it  was  applicable.  If  that 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies  had  been  acted  on  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  in- 
dividual congre^tions,  on  the  taking  place  of  the  civil  re- 
vohition,  it  would  have  torn  the  Church  to  pieces.  On  the 
contrary,  the  idea  had  prevailed  that  although  the  civil  part 
of  the  institution  was  destroyed,  and  each  Christian  Minister 
lay  under  the  necessity  to  oischarge  the  scriptural  duty  of 
praying  for  his  civil  rulers  according  to  his  individual  dis- 
cretion, the  rest  of  the  service  remaineid  entire,  on  the  ground 
of  Antecedent  Ohligation.^^  * 

Bishop  White,  of  whom,  together  with  Bishop  Seabury, 
a  distinguished  layman  of  the  Church  has  well  said — 

"  The  two  men,  who  were,  each  in  his  way,  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  his  contemporaries — we  shall  one  day 
learn  what  we  owe  to  these  two  men.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  both  every  day  more  and  more.  And  the  more  they  are 
studied,  the  greater  are  they  seen  to  be."  f 

And  of  whom  Judge  Ludlow  said  from  the  bench — 

^^  That  venerable  Prelate,  whose  name  and  opinions  to  this 
day,  even  in  a  civil  court,  carry  with  them  great  weight."  % 

— ^Bishop  White,  I  say,  here  in  two  words  gives  us  the  secret 
of  the  whole  force  of  the  English  Church  law  (of  which  we 
have  seen  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  a  part) — ^^  An- 
tecedent Obligation." 

I  propose,  then,  to  consider  the  matter  in  two  ways :  Ist, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view ;  2d,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.   I  carefully  omit  the  legal  side,  and  all  questions  of 

*  White's  Memoin,  p.  148,  2d  ed. 

f  On  the  Divine  Liturgy,  by  G.  W.  Hunter,  p.  111. 

X  BatteTBon  «.  Thompson,  8  Philada. 
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> 

parallelifim  between  the  United  States  Gk)Temment  and 
General  Convention  and  between  that  of  States  and  Dio- 
ceses (having  no  legal  knowledge),  and  confine  myself  to  that 
with  which  a  clergyman  should  have  some  familiarity — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  moral  obligation  nnder  which  he  rests^  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 


I  suppose  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  prior  to  the 
^Revolution  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  this  country  were 
bound  by  the  English  Church  law,  and  that  in  ecclesiastical 
trials  these  would  be  the  laws  which  would  be  authoritative  in 
the  matter.  To  use  a  somewhat  worn-out  example :  if  a 
clergyman  in  England  could  be  condemned  in  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical  court  for  not  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  accordance 
with  Canon  18  of  1603,  a  clergyman  in  the  American  Colo- 
nies could  have  been  condemned  for  the  same  offence.  In 
fact,  in  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  colonies  the  Canon  law 
was  actually  incorporated.  Judge  Sheffey  of  Virginia  said, 
in  his  great  speech  before  General  Convention  of  1871  (Hon- 
day,  Oct.  23): 

^^  As  early  as  1624,  just  twenty-one  years  after  the  adoption 
of  this  code  of  Canon  law  in  England,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
of  Virginia  adopted  that  Canon  law  for  the  government  of 
the  Establishment  in  that  province ;  and  from  that  time 
down,  on  {he  basis  of  the  Prayer  Book,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Canon  law  of  England,  until  the  Bevolution  separated  her 
from  the  mother  country,  she  continued  to  be  governed, 
Churchgovemed,  priest  goveraed,  laymen  regulated,  by  the 
law  of  England,  thus  accepted  and  provided  by  herself." 

And  further  on : 

^'  South  Carolina  in  1698  recognized  the  Canon  law  and 
the  liturffv  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  [t.^.,  the 
Church  of  England]  as  the  law  of  her  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. And  now  I  come  to  my  learned  lay  friend  from  the 
Diocese  of  Maryland.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  this 
Canon  law  was  no  law  to  him,  and  yet  [in  1702]  the  act  of 
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1696  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatnie  of  Maryland,  accept- 
ing the  law  01  England  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Chorch,  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  these  colonies,  including 
the  Canon  law,  having  oeen  rejected  by  the  king  at  first,  was 
remodelled  and  in  1702  became  the  law  of  Maryland  and  so 
continned  until  the  Bevolution." 

The  moral  qnestion,  then,  is  this.  A.  B.  is  a  Priest  of  the 
English  Church  and  a  subject  of  the  English  Crown.  A.  B. 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  the  English  Crown.  Does  A.  B. 
therefore  cease  also  to  be  a  priest  of  the  English  Church  ? 
To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Let  us  then  take  one 
step  more.  It  will  be  recognized  on  all  hands  that  a  Priest 
of  the  English  Church  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  English  Church ;  the  next  question  of  morals,  then,  i» 
this :  While  A.  B.  was  a  subject  of  the  English  Crown  he 
could  be  compelled  to  observe  the  canons,  etc.,  of  the  English 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  Priest ;  but  when  he  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  the  English  Crown  he  could  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
Priest.  Question :  Is  A.  B.  therefore  justified  in  holding 
himself  free  from  the  law  of  the  English  Church  because  he 
is  no  longer  liable  to  punishment  by  the  English  Crown  in 
the  event  of  its  violation  ?  Answer :  'So.  For  the  ^^  Ante- 
cedent Obligation"  still  remained  untouched.  The  conclusion 
to  which  I  arrive  is  this,  that  after  the  Bevolution  and  during 
the  Bevolution  the  obligations  of  the  clergy  in  America 
continued  exactly  as  they  were  before  the  Bevolution,  and 
that  the  only  alterations  in  the  service  book  which  were 
justifiable  were  those  in  the  state  prayers,  and  that  the  only 
departures  from  the  Church  law  which  could  be  made  with 
good  conscience  were  in  those  cases  where  the  universal  law 
held  good — "  necessity  knows  no  law."  This  point  is  so  im- 
portant, that  I  may  be  excused  if  I  once  more  state  it.  The 
clergy  were  bound  before  the  Bevolution  to  obey  the  eccle- 
siastical law  by  obligations  both  civil  and  moral ;  after  the 
Bevolution  was  successful  the  civil  obligations  ceased.  That 
is  to  say,  the  clergy  were  no  longer  liable  to  punishment  by 
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the  state  for  any  breach  of  the  law  ecclesiastical,  but  the 
moral  (which  should  be  the  stronger)  obligations  continned 
in  full  force ;  and  therefore,  until  these  laws  were  repealed 
or  altered  by  competent  authority,  they  were  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  each  clergyman  in  America  as  much  as  they 
were  on  those  of  the  clergy  in  England.  I  say  as  much  on 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  in  America  as  on  those  in  Eng- 
land, because  I  do  not  wish  to  entangle  my  discussion  with 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  Canon  law  binds  the  conscience, . 
my  contention  not  being  that  the  English  ecclesiastical  law 
binds  the  conscience  of  American  Priests  to-day,  but  that  it 
binds  their  conscience  as  much  as  do  the  American  Canons 
contained  in  the  Digest.  But  it  may  be  said :  Were  this 
the  case,  how  can  our  present  American  Canons  have  any 
force  except  so  far  as  they  are  a  re-enactment  of  the  Engliflli 
Canons  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  I  must  enter  a 
little  into  the  history  of  that  period  which  was  marked  by 
Bevolution  in  the  State  and  by  almost  rebellion  in  the 
Church.  Had  there  been  in  America  several  Bishops,  so 
that  a  Provincial  or  National  Synod  could  have  been  bolden 
after  the  Revolution,  no  doubt  the  case  would  have  been 
quite  different;  but  there  was  not  even  so  much  as  one 
Bishop,  nor  even  any  one  person  representing  episcopal 
authority :  the  clergy  were  simply  priests  owing  and  owning 
a  foreign  allegiance,  and  bound  by  their  ordination  vows  to 
canonical  obedience  to  an  English  Bishop.  These  priests 
meet  together  to  consult  with  certain  laymen  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  they  decide  that  before  anything  can  be  done  there 
must  be  a  Bishop  having  jurisdiction  over  them.  When, 
then,  the  first  American  Bishops  were  ordained  in  England, 
by  that  very  act  there  was  transferred  to  them  all  that  juris-" 
diction  which  had  formerly  pertained  to  the  IBishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  therefore  when  White,  Provoost  and  Madison  re- 
turn ed  to  the  United  States  a  National  Synod  could  beheld, 
and  was  held  in  1789.  Now,  mark  the  difference.  In  the 
meetings  of  1785  and  1786  alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book 
(other  than  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  Bevolution) 
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were  ^^  proposed/'  and  ^^  an  ecclesiastical  constitution"  was 
"  agreed  to."  But  in  1789,  when  there  was  power  to  act,  a 
Bishop  having  jurisdiction  being  present,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  book  then  altered  was  '^  set 
forth"  and  required  to  be  received ;  the  constitution,  before 
only  "  agreed  to,"  was  then  formally  "  signed,"  and  a  Body 
of  Canons  was  enacted.  Thus,  then,  our  American  Canons 
are  of  force,  because  the  Bishops  to  whom  we  owed  obedience 
have  loosed  us  from  that  obedience  and  given  us  the  rights 
of  autonomy.  It  is  therefore  competent  to  our  National 
Synod  to  alter,  repeal,  and  enact  according  to  its  pleasure^ 
provided  only  that  the  Concordat  by  virtue  of  which  the 
succession  was  given  to  America  be  kept  intact,  viz.,  that  as 
far  as  possible  there  should  be  no  departure  from  either  the 
worship  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
Concordat  is  contained  in  these  words : 

^^  We  are  unanimous  and  explicit  in  assuring  your  Lord- 
ships that  we  neither  have  nor  propose  to  depart  from  the 
doctrines  of  your  Church.  "We  nave  retained  the  same  dis- 
cipline and  forms  of  worship  as  far  as  v^as  consistent  with 
our  ci/vil  constitutions."  * 

Kothing,  then,  could  be  plainer  in  point  of  morals  than 
this,  that  all  the  clergy  of  America  were  bound,  by  virtue  of 
their  ordination  vows,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

But  it  might  be  urged  that  this  obligation  was  personal 
only ;  Le.^  that  the  individuals  who  had  been  ordained  in 
England  were  bound  by  the  English  law,  but  that  after  their 
death  there  remained  no  clergy  so  bound.  To  state  this  in 
the  form  of  a  proposition :  If  A.  B.  received  certain  pow- 
ders, etc.,  under  certain  conditions,  to  which  he  binds  himself 
as  the  terms  Bnder  which  he  receives  such  powers,  etc,  is 
he  morally  jnstified  in  giving  these  powers,  etc.,  to  others 
without  binding  them  by  the  like  conditions?  Answer: 
No,  evidently. 


*  White's  Memoin,  p.  801;  Perry's  Hand,  p.  4Sk 
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The  moral  obligatiooB  seem  so  plain,  that  further  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  this  point  of  view  is  unnecessary. 
Il^othing  but  repeal,  either  actual  or  implied,  can  free  us 
from  the  binding  force  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
which  rules  us  (as  we  have  found  Bishop  White  saying)  by 
<<  antecedent  obligation." 

IL 

I  pass  now  to  my  second  line  of  argument,  viz.,  the  his- 
torical ;  and  here  I  propose  to  show,  first,  that  our  legisla- 
tion presupposes  the  binding  force  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law 
of  England ;  second,  that  it  has  been  the  constant  basis  of 
action  in  the  Church ;  third,  that  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  the  Lower  House  from  1789 
to  the  present  time ;  fourth,  that  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  the  most  distinguished  Bishops  and  divines  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  have  written  on  the 
subject ;  fifth,  that  it  has  been  the  basis  of  the  decisions 
of  the  civil  courts  in  this  country.  When  I  have  set  forth 
these  points  in  order,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  more  need  be 
said  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

First,  That  our  legislation  presupposes  the  binding  force 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  by  canonists  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  and  its 
rubrics  are  included  in  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Now, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  American  Prayer  Book  we  read,  "  The 
attention  of  this  Church  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  to  those 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy  which  became  necessary,  etc.;"  and 
again,  ^^  But  while  these  alterations  were  in  review  before 
the  Convention,  they  could  not  but  with  gratitude  to  Gk>d 
embrace  the  happy  occasion  ....  to  take  a  further  review 
of  the  Public  Service,  and  to  establish  such  other  alterations 
and  amendments  therein,  etc"  But  ^^ to  alter"  and  ^^to 
amend"  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thing  to  be  so 
^^  altered  and  amended."  Our  legislation,  then,  in  ^^  alter- 
ing" the  Prayer  Book  presupposes  the  binding  force  of  that 
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Prayer  Book ;  but  tliat  Prayer  Book  has  its  binding  force  as 
part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England : 
therefore  our  legislation  presupposes  the  binding  force  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England,  Q.E.D. — 
which  is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point  is,  that  the  binding  force  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Law  of  England,  including  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Ordinal,  have  been  the  constant  basis  of  action  in  the 
Church.  Of  tliis  I  give  but  one  example ;  many  more  might 
easily  be  enumerated.  The  Ordinal  was  not  adopted  till 
1792 ;  before  that  time,  however,  many  deacons  and  priests 
had  been  ordained,  the  old  service  being  in  full  force.  Of 
this  I  give  three  instances :  (a)  Bishop  Richard  Moore  was 
made  deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost  in  July,  1787,  and  priest 
in  September  of  the  same  year  by  the  same  prelate.  (&) 
Bishop  Kemper  was  made  deacon  in  Christ  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, by  Bishop  White,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1789,  and 
priested  on  the  next  day  by  the^  same  prelate,  {c)  Bishop 
Croes  was  made  deacon  by  Bishop  White  in  1790,  and 
priested  in  1792,  on  4th  of  March.^  Similar  examples  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  careful  reader. 

The  third  statement  which  I  have  to  make  good  is  this,  that 
the  binding  force  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  the  Lower 
House  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  Now,  in  making  this 
statement  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  has  never  been 
any  action  taken  or  any  resolution  adopted  by  either  or  both 
Houses  of  Convention  which  would  look  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  opinion,  which  has  from  time  to  time  found 
expression  sometimes  in  one  house,  sometimes  in  the  other, 
sometimes  in  both,  recognizing  the  force  of  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  Firsts  then,  I  take  the  Convention  of 
1789,  and  here  I  find  the  following  quotation  from  Bishop 
White  much  to  the  point : 


*Battenon'8  American  Episcopate. 
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'^In  the  appointment  of  committees  on  the  different 
departments  ol  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Dr.  Parker 
proposed  tliat  the  English  book  should  be  the  ground  of  the 
proceedings  held,  without  any  reference  to  that  set  out  (?) 
and  proposed  in  1785.  This  was  objected  to  by  some,  who 
contended  that  a  liturgy  ought  to  be  formed  without  refer- 
ence to  any  existing  book.  .  .  .  The  issue  of  the  debate 
was  the  wording  of  the  resolves  as  they  stand  on  the 
journal,  in  which  the  different  committees  are  appointed  to 
prepare  a  morning  and  evening  prayer  .  •  .  instead  of  its 
being  said — to  alter  the  said  services,  whidi  had  been  the 
language  in  1785."  * 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  give  the  accepted  opinion  of 
the  Church  at  large  as  follows  : 

'^  This  was  very  unreasonable ;  because  the  different  con- 
gregations of  the  Church  were  always  understood  to  be 
possessed  of  a  litursy  before  the  consecration  of  her  bishops 
or  the  existence  oi  her  conventions.  It  would  have  been 
thought  a  strange  doctrine  in  any  of  the  clergy  had  they 
pretended  that  they  were  released  from  dl  obligation  to  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  Bevolution." 

Host  providentially  an  opportunity  is  given  us  of  know- 
ing which  view  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  The 
Bishops  proposed  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  should  be  printed 
with  the  descent  into  hell,  as  now  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The 
Lower  House  had  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  italics  and 
in  brackets.  By  some  accident  the  amendment  by  the 
Bishops  was  not  read  in  the  Lower  House.  When,  then,  it 
came  to  printing  the  book  by  the  Committee  there  were  two 
views  taken.     In  Bishop  White's  words, 

"  And  here  the  different  principles  on  which  the  business 
had  been  conducted  had  tneir  respective  operation.  The 
Committee  («.^.,  of  the  Lower  House)  contended  that  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Bishops  .  .  .  not  appearing  to 
have  been  presented,  the  service  must  stand  as  proposed  by 
them.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  a  duty  to  main- 
tain the  principle  that  the  Creed,  as  in  the  English  book 
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fn/ugt  he  considered  as  the  Creed  of  the  Clmrch  nntil  altered 
by  the  consent  of  both  honsee,  which  was  not  yet  done."  * 

In  1792  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  correct 
edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  according  to  the  Convention  of 
1789,  and  in  this  the  Bishops'  position  was  affirmed  and  the 
book  so  printed.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  case.  In  1789  the 
House  of  Bishops  affirms  that  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  binding,  except  in  so  far  as  '^  altered 
by  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Convention."  And  in 
1792  we  find  this  principle  acted  on.  I  pass  now  to  a  sec- 
ond example  nearly  twenty  years  lat^r.  On  the  19tli  day 
of  May,  1808,  the  deputies  from  Maryland,  acting  under 
instructions  from  their  Convention,  called  attention  '^  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  English  canon  concerning  mar- 
riages, and  inserting  the  same  in  future  editions  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."  The  canon  referred  to  is  No.  99  of 
the  Code  of  1603.  This  communication  was  referred  to 
the  House  of  Bishops,  who  on  the  2l8t  answered  as  follows : 

^^  The  House  of  Bishops  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  message  sent  to  them  by  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies  relative  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  as  connected 
wiui  the  table  of  degrees,  within  which,  according  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  marriage  cannot  be  cele- 
brated, observe  as  follows :  Agreeably  to  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  them  in  relation  to  the  whole  ecdesiastical 

gfstenij  they  consider  that  table  as  now  obligatory  on  this 
hurch,  and  as  what  will  remain  so,  unless  there  should 
hereafter  appear  cause  to  alter  it,  etc." 

Here  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  House  of  Bishops  that 
the  ^^  whole  ecclesiastical  system"  of  England  which  has  not 
been  altered  is  "  now  obligatory." 

Only  six  years  later  we  find  an  expression  of  opinion  of 
equal  clearness,  and  proceeding  from  both  Houses.  The 
following  is  the  exact  wording  of  this  declaration  of  1814 : 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  same  body  heretofore  known  in  these 

*  White's  Memoln,  151. 
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States  by  the  name  of  ^  the  Church  of  England ; '  the  change 
of  name,  although  not  of  religious  principle  in  doctrine,  or 
in  worship,  or  in  discipline,  being  induced  by  a  character- 
ifitic  of  the  Church  of  England  supposing  the  independence 
of  Christian  churches  under  the  different  sovereignties  to 
which  respectively  their  aUegiance  in  civil  concerns  belongs. 
But  that  when  the  severance  alluded  to  took  place  and  ever 
since  this  Church  conceives  of  herself  as  professing  and  act- 
ing on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  evident 
from  the  organization  of  our  Conventions,  and  from  their 
subsequent  proceedings." 

Comment  after  so  plain  and  unmistakable  a  declaration  is 
unnecessary ;  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  same 
body  as  the  Church  of  England,  only  with  a  change  of 
name,  of  course  she  is  bound  by  the  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  change  of  name  releasing 
from  obligations  to  keep  engagements!  Especially  when 
the  body  thus  with  a  changed  name  affirms  distinctly  its 
identity. 

I  skip  now  to  1871,  and  here  in  General  Convention 
assembled  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  explicit  set- 
ting forth  of  this  view  by  both  houses,  after  the  issue  had 
been  raised  and  the  question  discussed  at  great  length.  On 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  session  a  message  was  received 
from  the  House  of  Bishops  informing  the  Lower  House  that 
they  had  passed  a  Canon  in  which  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment: 

^^  The  provisions  for  ritual  in  this  Church  are :  1.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.; 

"  2.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  agreed  upon 
in  1603,  and  in  use  in  the  American  Provinces  and  States 
before  the  year  1789,  and  not  subsequently  superseded, 
altered,  or  repealed  by  legislation.  General  or  Diocesan,  of 
this  Church." 

The  vote  on  the  question  of  concurrence  was  taken  in  the 
Lower  House  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  session.  In 
the  clerical  vote  20  dioceses  out  of  40  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  7  divided.    And  in  the  lay  vote,  out  of  84  votings 
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18  in  the  affinnativey  14  in  the  negative  and  2  divided. 
Thus  the  Canon  only  failed  of  passing  by  a  lack  of  concur- 
rence of  the  two  orders. 

When  I  come  to  my  f onrth  point  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
to  know  whom  to  chose  out  of  the  vast  number  of  distin- 
goished  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Lawyers  who  have  set  forth 
this  obligation  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the 
plainest  terms.  We  have  had  already  Bishop  White  affirm- 
ing it  distinctly  time  and  time  again.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Maryland  (whose  name  certainly  carries  weight  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  vast  learning  and  of  his  many  years'  wearing 
of  the  mitre)  moved  the  following  Canon  in  the  House  of 
Bishops,  1874  (eighteenth  day):  "No  minister  of  this 
Church  shall  marry  persons  related  within  the  degrees  of 
kindred  forbidden  in  the  table  now  obligatory  in  this 
Church,  as  declared  in  the  General  Convention  of  1808." 
And  in  the  same  Convention  the  learned  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, as  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Canons,  reported 
the  following:  "No  minister  of  this  Church  shall  marry 
persons  related  within  the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in 
the  table  now  obligatory  in  this  Church."  The  same  opin- 
ion is  entertained  by  the  present  Bishops  of  Western  New 
York  and  of  Long  Island,  who  reported  to  the  Convention 
of  1880  the  following  resolution: 

"  Hesolvedj  That  the  old  Table  of  Affinity  and  Kindred, 
wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  to 
marry  together,  is  now  obligatory  in  this  Church,"  etc.  (Ap- 
pendix to  Journal,  1880). 

The  present  Bishop  of  Albany,  in  his  remarks  on  Kindred 
and  Affinity,  says:  "I  hold,  then,  as  I  have  always  held, 
that  the  English  Canon  of  forbidden  degrees  is  our  law 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage  as  a  Church"  (p.  5). 

I  do  not  quote  Judge  Murray  Hofiman,  because  his  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  is  so  well-lmown  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  his  line  so  positive  that  a  recent  opposer  of  his  view  says, 
*^  The  maximum  claim  may  be  considered  as  represented  by 
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Judge  HofEman.''  Without,  then,  detaining  the  reader  any 
longer,  I  shall  close  my  treatment  of  this  point  by  a  quota* 
tion  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Vermont 

^  If,  then,  the  laws  of  England  continued  to  be  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  after  the  Bevolution,  save  only  so  f ar  a& 
these  were  changed  or  superseded  by  actual  legislation,  how 
much  more  does  the  principle  apply  to  the  Church  of  Christy 
whose  ^  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  for  in  the  Church 
there  was  no  revolution."  And  further  on :  "  Having  now 
become  an  independent  Church,  we  acquired,  of  course,  the 

Sower  to  legislate  for  ourselves,  as  completely  as  the  United 
tates  possessed  authority  to  make  their  laws  and  alter  them. 
at  pleasure.  And  as  the  law  of  England  hefore  the  Bevolu- 
tion continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Bevolution,  until  it  was  done  away  by  the  exercise  of  this, 
independent  power,  even  so  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  continues  to  be  our  law  to  this  day  so  far  as  it  ha» 
not  been  superseded  by  positive  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Lushington 
himself,  ^No  statute  can  be  affected  by  non-usage.'  It 
needs  the  authority  of  the  legislature  itself  to  alter  vmat  the 
legislature  has  established,  i^o  other  power  but  that  which 
erects  can  destroy  tlie  law.  The  omission  to  legislate  can- 
not alter  the  law.  The  neglect  to  obey  it  cannot  alter  the 
law.  The  creation  of  a  prejudice  against  it  cannot  alter  the 
law.    In  a  word,  no  law  can  be  deprived  of  its  binding  obli- 

Sation  until  some  other  law  is  passed  which  of  necessity 
oes  it  away."* 

I  come  now  to  my  fifth  and  last  point,  viz.,  that  this  view 
has  been  acted  on  by  the  judges  in  the  civil  courts  deciding 
on  matters  ecclesiastical.  Providentially  it  is  a  matter  of 
rare  occurrence  for  any  Church  matter  to  come  before  an 
American  civil  court,  and  out  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
so  referred  the  vast  majority  have  reference  only  to  ques- 
tions of  title  and  property  rights,  which,  of  course,  are  de- 
cided not  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  either  of  this  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  by  the  civil  law  alone.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  I  can  refer  to  but  few  cases ;  no  doubt  there  are 


*Law  of  Ritualism,  p.  79. 
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others,  with  which  a  lawyer  would  be  familiar,  of  which  I 
Lave  no  knowledge.  In  ITew  Jersey  a  case  came  before 
Chief- Justice  Beasley.  A  rector  had  been  prevented  from 
using  his  church  and  school  building  by  the  vestry  on  the 
ground  that  the  pastoral  relation  had  been  dissolved  by 
means  of  a  resolution  of  the  vestry.  A  jury  had  awarded 
to  the  rector  damages  amounting  to  $1000,  and  the  question 
before  C.  J.  Beasley  was  on  the  request  for  a  new  triaL 
In  the  decision  the  judge  says, 

"By  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  which,  although 
somewhat  modined  by  new  circumstances  and  by  Americazi 
usages  and  statutes,  constitutes  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
law  controlling  the  affairs  of  this  particular  Church  \i»e.y 
Oxe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church],  the  possession  of  the 
diurch  and  churcnyard  is  in  the  incumb^it"  [Lynd  v. 
Menzies,  4  Vroom,  162]. 

He  then  proceeds,  "  in  exemplification,''  to  refer  to  Eng- 
lish cases,  e.g.y  Greenslade  v.  Darby  (Law  Bep.,  3  Q.  B. 
421),  also  to  "  Cripps  in  his  treatise  on  the  Church  and 
Clergy  (p.  158),"  etc.,  etc.  Nor  was  this  decision  given 
without  duly  considering  this  particular  point,  for  in  the 
earlier  part  he  speaks  of  ''  Mr.  Murray  Hoffman,  in  his 
learned  and  interesting  treatise  on  the  law  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;"  thus 
to  some  extent  at  least  denoting  his  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  that  work,  which  Mr.  Hill  Burgwin  de- 
nominates "  the  maximum  view."  A  not  whoUy  dissimilar 
case  came  before  a  court  of  equity  in  Philadelphia  (Batter- 
son  V.  Thompson,  8  Philadephia,  251),  the  question  here 
being  virtually  whether  a  vestry  could  at  pleasure  dismiss  a 
rector,  and  Judge  Ludlow  gave  sentence  supporting  the 
rector,  and  incidentally  referring  to  the  decision  of  Chief- 
Justice  Beasley  with  approval  He  then  quotes  the  passage 
given  above,  and  adds: 

"  These  Canons  \i.e.  of  the  Church  of  England],  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  law  of  England  upon  the  sub- 
ject, give  us  no  assistance,  except  it  may  be  said  that  no 
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«ase  has  been  discovered  wherein  any  priest  has  been  con- 
demned withont  a  hearing." 

Thus  in  both  these  cases,  no  law  touching  the  matter  in 
hand  being  found  in  the  Digest,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  English  hiw  ecclesiastical  must  be  consulted,  and  in 
the  former  case,  where  such  law  was  found,  sentence  followed 
accordinglj.  The  same  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
court  in  a  recent  decision  given  in  the  case  of  "Christ 
church  V.  The  Holy  Communion,"  in  which  the  whole 
relation  of  chapel  to  church  was  argued  from  the  EngL'sh 
Law,  there  being  no  American  on  the  subject,  and  the  opin- 
ion given  by  the  court  reads  as  follows :  "  This  principle 
has  been  recognized  and  applied  in  England  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  Chapels  founded  in  connection  with  a  con- 
gregation or  parish  will  not  be  allowed  to  cut  loose  from  the 
church  under  whose  care  and  auspices  they  were  established." 
The  cases  on  which  this  part  of  the  opinion  rests  are  given 
by  the  plaintifb  in  their  argument  before  the  court,  viz., 
Carr  v.  Marsh,  S  Phillimore,  198 ;  Bliss  v.  Woods,  3  Hag- 
gard, 486 ;  and  Mousey  v.  Hillcoat,  2  Haggard,  30. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  argument  which  I  have  attempted  to 
«et  forth  in  this  article :  The  clergy  of  the  Church  being 
bound  by  their  ordination  vow  to  obedience  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Law  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  being 
nothing  in  theBevolution  to  loose  them  from  this  vow,  they 
remained  so  bound,  and  therefore  the  whole  "  Ecclesiastical 
System"  was  still  in  fall  moral  force  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned ;  and  since  the  powers  of  the  Episcopate  were 
only  given  by  the  Mother  Church  on  the  express  condition 
and  with  the  proviso  that  the  now  national  Church  should 
remain  a  dutiful  daughter,  continuing  in  the  discipline  of 
her  mother,  it  follows  that  that  discipline  is  still  in  force, 
except  only  where  changed  or  abrogated  by  a  competent 
authority.  I  have  showed  that  this  moral  view  has  also 
been  the  one  acted  on  historically;  that  it  was  the  principle 
underlying  the  action  taken  by  Convention  with  respect 
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to  the  Prayer  Book;  that  in  many  instances  it  has  beci> 
the  foundation  of  action  taken  by  Greneral  Convention ;  that 
it  has  been  affirmed  over  and  over  again  by  both  houses  of 
General  Convention,  separately  and  unitedly;  that  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of,  I  might  say,  all  men  who  have  devoted 
any  care  to  the  subject ;  and  that  it  has  been  more  than  onc& 
admitted  in  the  dvil  courts  of  this  countiy.  I  do  not  luiow 
what  more  can  be  demanded  as  evidence  of  the  continuous 
authority  and  binding  force  of  a  law.  And  unless  this 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  we  haye  so  often  acknowledged 
ourselves  as  bound  by,  be  lawfully  abrogated,  this  ChurclL 
will  continue  to  be  moraO/y  and  historically  bound  by  it^ 
however  little  she  xdkj  ^cusUcdOy  follow  it. 

Hknbt  B.  Pkroival. 
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THE  PRISON  OF  THE  SPIRITS,  AND  THE 
SPIRIT,  THEIR  PREACHER 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  1  PETER  m.  18,  19. 


OavaroadsU  pdv  ffapxl,  JSoaojrotffdeU  di  nvevpuxri  iv 
tp  xal  rots  iv  <pvXax^  nrevfiaffi  nopevdeU  ixjjpvS^r. 

<<  Being  put  to  death  in  the  fleeh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit :  By  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  Bpirits 
in  prison.^ — Version  qfJKing  James  /.,  a.d.  1611. 

These  words  form  two  principal  declarations.  In  our 
examination,  ^  reverse  the  order  of  S.  Peter. 

I.  The  Pbiboh  of  the  Spibtts. 

In  an  inqxdry  which  will  be  exegetical,  as  well  as  histori- 
cal,  we  begin  with  fframmcUioaljpfn^iciples. 

These  principles  determine  the  character  of  the  preposi- 
tional clause  iv  tpvXaxgj  1  Peter  iii.  19.  The  dause  is  in 
^ect  an  adjectioe. 

^  Whatever  words  stand  between  the  article  and  its  sub^' 
stantive  are  ati/nbu(mes.^^ — Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson :    Greek 
Grammar,  p.  360. 

^^A  jpreposUion  wUh  its  case  is  connected  attributively 
with  a  substantive  by  means  of  am  a/rtAde^  in  the  same  way 
as  an  adjective  standing  between  the  article  and  its  sub- 
stantive.'—Pr^/53w<?r  J.  N.  Madvig :   Greek  Syntax,  p.  10. 
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^^The  attributiye  adjective  eaepresses  some  qwdtty  re- 
giding  in  the  subject/' — S^.  Dr.  Jdf:  Greek  Grammar, 
§425. 

'^  The  attributiye  adjective  is  purely  (idnommdly  hdong- 
vng  exdumidy  to  its  mbstcmt/i/oe. 

^'  The  attributive  stands  m  the  dosest  relation  to  its  stUh 
ject^  forming  with  it  one  com^plex  idea^  like  the  parts  of 
a  compovmd  vxyrdP — Professor  Jcmies  HadUy:  Greek 
Grammar,  §§  488,  489. 

These  quotations  from  grammarians  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  is  universallj  admitted,  establish 
immovably  these  facts  respecting  the  phrase  iv  {pvkax^ 
"  in  prison,"  1  Peter  iiL  19 : 

1.  The  phrase  is  an  atbributme.     Dr.  Donaldson. 

2.  This  attributive  is  an  odQect^e.    Prof.  Madvig. 

3.  ^Ev  q>vXaxyy  in  prison,  expresses  some  qwdity  of  roU 
nrev^afft^  the  spirits.    Dr.  Jelf . 

4.  So  close  is  the  relation  between  Iv  tpvXax^j  in  prison, 
and  roii  7rvsvpux<Tty  the  spirits,  that  they  form  one  complex 
idea.    Prof.  Hadley. 

These  facts  fully  justify  the  position  we  take  with  regard 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  spirits  mentioned  by  S.  Peter. 

Their  imprisonment  was  not  objective ;  was  not  external ; 
was  not  imposed  by  others.  On  the  contrary,  their  im- 
prisonment was  in  themsehes;  was  ^^imposed ;  was  per- 
sonal; was  spirittial. 

lEASLT  VERSIONS. 

Among  the  Early  Yersions  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
Zatm  and  the  Syriac.  Both  these  Yersions  regard  the 
prison  of  which  S.  Peter  writes  as  siibjective  ami  personal. 
As  a  general  fact,  the  Latin  and  Syriac  Yersions  represent 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  world  as  existing  at  the  time  these 
Yersions  originated. 

The  Latin  Yulgate  represents  the  belief  of  Christian 
Europe.  The  Syriac  Yersion  represents  the  belief  of  large 
portions  of  the  Christians  in  Western  Asia.    The  Primi- 
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tive  Church,  since  thus  represented,  believed  that  8.  Pe* 
ter^s  prison  was  m  the  mnrnda  cmd  hewrts  of  the  antedilt^ 
viana. 

The  Latm  Vulgate^ 

The  Latin  Ynlgate,  the  creation  of  the  second  centnry  of 
the  Christian  era,  translates  iv  gwXax^y  1  Peter  iii.  19,  by 
in  oarcere. 

But  by  the  expression  in  carcere  the  Ynlgate  does  not 
denote  Uie  world  of  ike  dead^  but  describes  imprisonment 
which  ]Rfigv/ratwe  and  spvrittuzl. 

The  non-literal  sense  of  m  ca/roere^  1  Peter  liL  19,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  meaning  the  Yulgate  elsewhere  assigns  this 
expression.  Absolutely  everywhsre  in  the  Ynlgate  is  '^  m 
carcer^^  afigwraime  and  spiritual  imprieonment. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  Sheol^  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  The 
place  of  departed  spirits,"  occurs  thirty-one  times.  Not  in 
a  single  instcmce  does  the  Yulgate  translate  Shed  by  caa*cery 
but  by  either  i/nferwrn^  i/nfemwnij  or  mors. 

In  the  New  Testament,  ItadeSy  the  Greek  Word  for  "  The 
place  of  departed  spirits,"  is  found  d&oen  times,  ^n  no 
instance  does  the  Yulgate  translate  ^drfi  by  ca/roer^  but  by 
either  imferv/ra^  infemv/m^  or  mors. 

Th\\By  forty 'two  opportunities  had  the  Yulgate  for  trans- 
lating "  The  place  of  departed  spirits"  by  career.  Yet  the 
Yulgate  neglects  every  opporttmity  ! 

How  can  we  explain  this  repeated  and  uniform  neglect  ? 

There  is  but  one  possible  explanation.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Yulgate,  career ^  in  1  Peter  iii.  19,  does  not  mean  "  The 
place  of  departed  spirits;"  does  not  mean  The  invisible 
world;  does  not  mean  The  unseen  region,  where  disem- 
bodied souls  are  reserved  unto  the  Final  Judgment.* 


'Regwdless  of  the  Yulgate,  the  Rheims  New  Testament  explains  dur- 
e&r  as  "Purgatoiy,  or  a  middle  state  of  souls."— ToMa  of  GofUraveniei, 
omd  neU  on  1  Peter  iii.  19. 
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Thb  Vxtloatb  bbcoghizbb  thx  ATTRiBUTiVJfi  PosmoK. 

This  recognition  is  in  2  Peter  ii.  7^  in  this  clause :  '^  a  ne- 
fandomm  htamriosa  con/veraationeJ^ 

By  these  words  the  Ynlgate  translates  this  Greek,  vno 
rif^  tgSv  aditffioiyy  Iv  affsXyei^  avatftpoqnf^^  "  the  filthy 
conversation  of  the  wicked." 

In  this  sentence,  iv  affeXyelif  is  the  atlnrihvtivve  adjec- 
tive of  r^ff  avafftpognj^.  The  Vnlgate,  by  translating  iv 
a^Bkyeia  by  the  adjective  luamriosaj  fnlly  recognizes  the 
attributive  character  of  the  prepositional  clause  iv  atfakyeltf* 

The  English  translators  of  tiie  passage  recognize,  during 
a  period  offioe  cent/wrieSj  this  attributive  position. 

The  English  translators,  when  changing  Iv  atxeXyeia  into 
the  Anglo^axon  tongue,  uniformly  f oUow  the  Yulgate,  and 
thus  with  this  Version  fully  recognize  the  attributive  char- 
acter of  S.  Peter's  prepositional  clause : 

1.  Wiclif,  A.D.  1380 :  leocheraus  conversasioun. 

2.  Tyndale,'  a.d.  1526 :  undenly  conversacion. 

3.  6ranmer,  a.d.  1539 :  trnderUy  conversacyon. 

4.  Coverdale,  a.d.  1540 :  ungodly  conversacion. 

5.  Geneva,  a.d.  1557 :  tmdenZy  conversation. 

6.  Bheims,  a.d.  1582 :  Itixuriotcs  conversation. 

7.  King  James,  a.I).  1611 :  JUthy  conversation. 

8.  Dean  AMord,  a.d.  1859 :  "  iv  dtreXyeiq^  avacrrpognfS 
is  to  be  taken,  together  ;  iv  atreXysia  denoting  the  character 
of  the  behavior  or  manner  of  life." 

By  investing  iv  acreXyeia  with  "  cha/rader^^  Dean  Alf ord 
makes  the  clause  am»  adjectwe.  When  he  assigns  character 
to  iv  atxeXyeia  he,  at  the  same  time,  assigns  character  to 
iv  g^vXaxyj  1  Peter  iii.  19,  and  takes  from  it  locality. 

9.  Westminster,  a.d.  1881 :  lasciviovs  life. 

These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  true  explanation  of  1  Peter 
iu.  19. 
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In  coDBtrnction,  r^^  ir  atreXysi^  avacfrpofpfji  and  roU 
iv  gfvXaxg  jtvev/iaiTi  are  identical.  Each  construction, 
moreover,  is  S.  Petet^s.  His  mind  in  the  one  is  his  tmnd 
in  the  other.  In  each  verBe,  the  prepositional  clause  etcmds 
hef/ayeem,  the  a/rtide  wnd  its  noun.  The  translators  just 
quoted  make  an  adjective  of  the  prepositional  clause  in  2 
Peter  ii.  7.  By  this  act  of  theirs,  they  also  make  theprepo- 
siHonal  dUmse  an  defective  in  1  Peter  Hi.  19,  and  thus  im- 

PABT  THEm    GOMPLETE    SANCTION    TO    THIS    TRANSLATION  OF 

THE  Gbsek  expression,  toU  iv  gfvXaxy  nvevjiatTtj  The 
IMPRISONED  spmrrs. 

!I%e  Sifriao  Version. 

The  PeshUo,  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  by  the  majority  of  Christian  scholars  regarded  as  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  Latin  Yulgate. 

The  Syriac  translation  of  1  Peter  iiL  19  presents  several 
peculiarities,  which  demand  our  most  careful  attention. 

1.  The  slightest  inspection  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the 
passage  discloses  this  fact:  the  translation  is  in  its  char- 
acter a  pa/raphrase ;  and,  as  such,  is  rather  an  explanation 
than  a  literal  transcript  of  the  Greek  text. 

2.  As  a  paraphrase,  the  Syriac  has,  in  1  Peter  iii.  19,  its 
substitutions,  its  omissions,  its  explanations. 

As  a  substitution,  the  Syriac  displaces  ^^  spirits"  and  in- 
stead inserts  ^^  souls." 

As  an  omission,  the  Syriac  does  not  give  a  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  qnAaxtfj  ^^  prison." 

As  an  explanation,  the  Syriac  defines  the  phrase  ^^in 
prison"  by  the  expression  "  held  by  Sheel.^^ 

These  facts  respecting  the  Syriac  paraphrase  of  1  Peter 
iii.  19  enable  us  to  detect  the  methods  of  interpretation  the 
Syriac  translators  followed  in  their  version  of  this  place : 

1.  First  of  all,  the  authors  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  1 
Peter  iiL  19  change  the  term  ^^  spirits"  into  the  term 
"  souls." 
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The  Syriaxs  translators  had  a  potent  reason  for  this  change. 
The  reason  we  shall  soon  discover. 


MsAiniro  of  thb  Tbbic  "Souls.** 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  souls"  is  determined  by  its 
Gfreeh  nsage  in  the  New  Testament.  The  men  who  made 
the  Syriac  Version  must  have  nsed  the  term  "  sonls"  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  as  the  Kew  Testament  Greek  uses  the 
term. 

What,  then,  in  New  Testament  Greek  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "souls"? 

The  Greek  New  Testament  broadly  and  invariably  distin- 
guishes between  "  souls,"  tpvxai,  and  "  the  souls,"  al  t/^vxaL 

*'  Souls"  in  Greek  New  Testament  usage  is  the  equivalent 
oi  persons,  oi  persons  ali/oe  in  this  world. 

S.  Peter  himself  uses  the  term  "souls"'  in  this  very 
sense: 

"  The  salvation  of  souk,"  oi  persons.    1  Peter  ii.  9. 

"Eight  sovlSy^ personSj  "were  saved  by  water."    iii.  20. 

" Beguiling  unstable  sovls,^ persons.    2  Peter  ii.  14. 

"  Souls"  also  means  persons  in  Acts  ii.  41,  vii.  14,  xxviL 
37,  Eev.  xviii.  13. 

But  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament  does  the  term 
"  souls"  denote  disembodied  spirits,  Eev.  vi.  9,  xx.  4 ;  and 
then  the  expression  is  not  simply  sovlsj  but  al  ^vxcA,  the 
souls. 

The  fact  is  thus  most  firmly  established  by  the  usage  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  that  '^  souls"  means  persons^ 
even  persons  aUve  in  this  world. 

The  authors  of  the  Syriac  Version  knew  this  usage,  and 
nmst  have  followed  it. 

In  turning  S.  Peter's  Greek  into  their  own  language,  the 
Syriac  translators  would  not  reject  S.  Peter's  usage. 

By  "  souls"  S.  Peter  designates  men  Tmvng  on  this  ea/rih. 
By  "souls"  the  Syrians  in  their  translation  also  designate 
men  alive  on  this  earthly  sphere. 
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We  can  now  see  the  potent  reason  which  prompted  the 
translators  of  the  Greek  into  Syriac  to  change  ^^  spirits^''  in 
1  Peter  iiL  19,  into  "  souls." 

Mbasino  of  "  SpnuTs"  ih  thb  New  TssTAiixirr. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  term  "  spirits" 
has  these  five  meanings : 

(1)  "  Angels,"  Heb.  i.  1*,  "  ministering  spirits." 

(2)  "  Devils"  (demons).    Luke  x.  20. 

(3)  Human  "  spirits."  "  Father  of  spi/riUf^  {wpcvrt  from 
bodies).    Heb.  xii.  9. 

(4)  "  The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."    Heb.  xiL  23. 

(5)  Men  living  in  this  world.  "  Try  the  spiritSj  because 
msjij  false  jfn'ophets  are  gone  out  mto  the  world J^  1  John 
iv.  1. 

With  8.  John,  in  this  passage,  ^'spirits"  and  ^^ false 
prophets"  are  identical.  But  the  ^^  false  prophets"  are  (a) 
men  (J)  alive  [going  out]  ((?)  "in  this  world."  Conse- 
quently, since  "spirits"  and  "false  prophets"  are  identical, 
S.  John's  "spirits"  are  also  men  aUve  in  iMs  world. 

Of  the  five  classes  of  "  spirits"  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
angels,  demons,  human  spirits,  spirits  perfected,  men  alive 
in  this  world,  only  the  last  class  can  agree  with  the  context 
of  1  Peter  iii.  19.  -To  S.  Peter's  "  spirits"  preaohvng  is 
addressed,  ^.e preached  to  spirits.  But  "angels"  are  not 
in  want  of  preaching.  Demons  would  not  receive  preach- 
ing. Human  spirits,  since  contemplated  (Heb.  xii.  9)  apart 
from  humam,  bodies^  could  not  hear  oral  preaching.  Per- 
fected spirits  of  just  men  do  not  need  preaching.  These 
four  classes  of  "spirits,"  being  thus  excluded  from  S. 
Peter's  mention  of  preaching  (1  Peter  iii.  19),  the  only  dass 
of  spirits  remaining  to  be  addressed  by  preaching  is  the 
class  defined  by  S.  John  as  m^n  alive  in  this  world. 

The  Syriac  Version  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  evidently  accepts 
8.  John's  definition  of  "spirits,"  m^n  alive  in  this  world; 
while,  in  order  to  make  this  definition  of  "  spirits"  fixed  and 
unalterable,  the  Syriac  changes  "spirits"  of  the  Greek  in 
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the  passage  into  ^^  souls ;"  for  the  reason  that  the  nnvaiying 
meaning  of  '^  souls"  (the  word  ^^  spirits"  changes  its  meaning 
Jive  times)  in  New  Testament  Greek  is  men  aUve  in  this 
worlds  and  occupying  bodies  ofjleeh  cmd  blood. 

By  this  change  of  "  spirits"  into  "  souls"  the  Syriac  trans- 
lators^ emphasize  and  enforce  their  explanation  of  S.  Peter's 
term  "  spirits."  With  these  Syrians,  "  spirits"  in  1  Peter 
iii.  19  are  not  disembodied  sovls^  but  "flesh  and  bones" 
(Luke  xxiy.  39) :  Men,  Men  alive,  Men  passing  their  lives  on 
this  material  earth. 

New  Tbuths. 

Truth  is  prolific.  One  truth  creates  other  truths.  The 
truth  thal^  according  to  the  Syriac  Yersion,  "souls"  are 
mcTi  alive  in  this  world  creates  the  following  truths: 
Every  act  done  to  these  men,  Every  constraint  they  endure, 
Every  instrument  by  which  they  are  effected,  is  wholly  and 
forever  limited  to  this  present  life.  Nothing  whatever  at- 
tributed in  the  Syriac  text  to  these  Uoing  men  pertains  to 
the  world  qf  the  dead. 

Since  the  "  souls"  are  men  in  this  world,  these  inhering 
facts  spring  into  being:  The  preaching  the  "souls"  re- 
ceive. The  confinement  they  experience,  The  Sheol  in  which 
they  are  situated,  are  all,  without  exception,  in  the  present 
life. 

The  explanations  we  give  of  this  preaching,  of  this  con- 
finement, and  of  Sheol  itself  must  exactly  accord  with  this 
primary  fact  the  Syriac  translators  establish ;  namely.  The 
men  who  are  affected  by  these  circumstances  are  alive  and 
in  this  material  world.  Even  Sheoly  although  usually  desig- 
nating "  the  place  of  departed  spirits,"  can  have  no  such 
designation  in  the  Syriac  of  1  Peter  iii.  19. 

1.  The  Preaching.     1  Peter  iii  19. 

This  preaching,  according  to  the  explanation  the  Syriac 
Yersion  itself  gives  of  the  term  "  spirits,"  was  addressed  to 
men  aiioe  in  this  world.  Who  these  living  earthly  auditors 
of  the  preaching  were,  the  Syriac  Yeraion  informs  us,  when 
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to  its  previous  declaration.  He  preached  to  sotds  which 
were  being  held  by  Sheol,  this  Yersion  adds  these  words : 
^' those  that  aforetime  were  not  obedient  in  the  da/yn  of 
Noahr 

Thus,  the  Syriac  Yersion  decides  that  the  preaching,  1 
Peter  iii.  19,  was  addressed  to  the  (mtedrUtmans. 

2.  The  Confinement  of  the  Antediluvians  by  Shed.  ^^  And 
He  preached  to  sonls,  those  who  were  being  held  by  SheoV^ 
(Literal  translation  of  the  Syriac,  1  Peter  iii.  19.) 

The  expression  "  were  being  held  by  Shed  "  is  the  para- 
phrase which  the  Syriac  nses  to  explain  this  Greek  phrase, 
iv  q^vXax^y  "  in  prison,"  1  Peter  iii.  19. 

This  Syriac  paraphrase  is  worthy  of  dose  study. 

(1)  The  word  q}vKaxtf  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  Greek 
forty-five  times,  and  in  these  senses:  Act  of  watching, 
Time  of  watching,  Place  of  watching,  prison.  The  Syriac 
adapts  its  translating  words  and  phrases  to  these  varied  mean- 
ings. More  than  thirty  times  the  Syriac  translates  (pvkaxrj^ 
prison,  by  the  expression  "  house  of  prisoners  ;"  «.^.,  Luke 
iii.  20.  But  absolutely  only  onccy  1  Peter  iii.  19,  does  the 
Syriac  represent  <pv\axrfy  prison,  by  SJieol^  which  thus 
ti^es  the  place  of  the  otherwise  universal  phrase  in  Syriac 
for  a  literal  prison. 

(2)  Shed  is  not  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  q^vXaxtf^  prison. 
In  noplace  does  the  Septuagint  translate  Shad  by  (pvXaxtf. 

(3)  Li  the  Kew  Testament,  <pv\axrf  is  never  connected 
with  ^Stfij  Hadee, 

(4)  Neither  Sheol^  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  Hadee^  in 
the  New  Testament,  does  in  itself  indicate  confinement. 

(5)  Only,  then,  in  a  fi^gwratime  and  Bfpvritual  sense  can 
Sheol  express  confinement. 

(6)  When  the  Syriac  Yersion  r^ecte  from  1  Peter  iii.  19 
the  usual  expression  for  a  Uteral  prison,  this  version  in 
effect  declares  that  its  paraphrase  of  iv  tpvXax^,  namely, 
"were  being  held  by  Sheol,"  is  purposely  designed  by 
them  to  describe  confinement  which  isfigv/ra^i/oe  and  spirit- 
iial. 
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(7)  The  Syriao  Verb  Echad,  To  AoW.— This  Syriac  verb 
Echady  in  1  Peter  iii.  19,  is  most  comprehensiye  and  forci- 
ble.   Its  nses  disclose  its  elasticity  and  power. 

We  select  from  its  varied  meanings,  exhibited  by  its  ren- 
dering of  Qreek  verbs: 

Matt.  xiv.  3,  Kpar-qfSMj  ^^  laid  hold  on,"  English  Y^rsion. 

John  XX.  23,  npaxrfrty  "  retain." 

1  Thess.  V.  21,  xarixere,  "  hold  fast" 

Matt.  vL  6,  xXeiffaS,  "  shnt." 

Acts  V.  28,-  deff/iosn^piov  xeXeKT/iivov,  ^^the  jprison 
shut.'' 

These  instances,  selected  from  the  nnmerons  places  where 
the  verb  JEchad  occnrs  in  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  un- 
fold the  elastic  and  forcible  character  of  the  word. 

In  Acts  V.  23  this  Syriac  verb  describes  a  closed  prison. 
This  vf act  may  be  the  reason  why  the  Syriac  translators  of 
1  Peter  iii.  19  employ  this  verb  in  their  paraphrase  of  the 
Greek  expression  iv  qfvXax^.  As  a  portion  of  the  para- 
phrase, Echad  does  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  mebude  ike  idea  of 
impriaonmervt.  This  incladed  idea,  and  also  the  inherent 
force  of  retention  in  this  verb,  demand  imprisoned  as  the 
trsoislation  of  the  Syriac  EcJiad^  1  Peter  iii.  19. 

Bbth  Instbumsntal. 

In  Acts  ii.  24,  the  Greek  expression  xparsiadat  vn 
avTov,  "  he  should  be  holden  of  it"  (that  is,  vtto  dararov, 
by  death)j  the  Syriac  thus  translates :  he  should  be  held  In/ 
it,  ly  Sheol. 

Here  the  Syriac  equivalent  of  ^  t^  is  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  vtc  dvrov ;  the  Syriac  thus  expressing  by  its 
preposition  Beth  the  instrttmental  Greek  preposition  vtto, 
which  in  English  is  h/. 

In  addition  to  this  instrumental  sense  which  the  Syriac 
gives  its  preposition  Bethj  the  Syriac  proceeds  to  eooplavn 
the  phrase  ly  it^  by  appending  the  phrase  ly  Sheol.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Syriac,  hy  it  and  ly  Sheol  are  identical. 
But  Beth  in  the  phrase  hy  iti&  instrv/merUal.    The  conse- 
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qnenoe  one  cannot  avoid,  namely,  Beth  in  the  S  jriac  phiafie, 
Beth-Shedly  is  also  instrttmerUal. 

By  these  explanations,  first  of  vico  by  Bethy  and  then  of 
the  phrase  by  it  by  the  phrase  hy  Shedy  the  Syriac  au- 
thorizes US  to  translate  BethrSkeoly  1  Peter  iii.  19,  bt  Shed. 
Even  with  Sheoly  Beth  is  not  always  local. 

Acts  iL  24r  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  Syriac 
makes  Beth  instrumental.  Kpaf^aaaifi  d6X(p,  ^^  might  take 
by  snbtilty,"  Matt.  xxvL  4,  the  Syriac  translates,  By  guile 
betaken. 

ShBOL  FiGtTBATIYS. 

We  have  just  seen,  in  Acts  ii.  24,  that  Shed  is  Death 
physical,  and  therefore  \sfigura4^ive. 

In  Prov.  xxiii.  13,  14,  ISied  is  Death  morale  and  conse- 
quently \&Jigura4>ive, 

"Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child:  for  if  thou 
beatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  di^^  (die  a  moral 
deaih).  "  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  de- 
liver his  soul  from  Shed  "  (from  death  moral). 

Shed  is  also  a  stale  of  ein^  and  thus  is  2Lgsaii  figurative. 

"  Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me :  and  thou  hast  delivered 
my  soul  from  the  lowest  SheoV^    (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13.) 

"  Mercy  toward  "  is  forgiveness.  Without  sin,  f orgivo- 
ness  is  impossible.  Shed,  therefore,  in  this  passage,  is  a  state 
of  sin. 

But  a  state  of  sin  is  a  process  ("Add  sin  to  sin"-— James 
V.  1).  A  process  of  sin  is  a  hahit  of  sin.  SJied  figurative 
is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  the  habit  of  sin. 

In  1  Peter  iii.  19,  the  Syriac  Version,  by  the  sense  of  its 
previous  words,  forces  upon  Shed  a  figurative  meaning. 
Bible  usage,  in  the  places  just  quoted,  reveals  the  figurative 
sense  the  Syriac  Version  actually  imposes  upon  Shed. 
Shed,  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  antediluvians  were 
seized,  kept,  held  fast,  is  a  stale  of  sin.  Shed,  in  its  figura- 
tive character,  is  another  name  for  sin. 

This,  then,  is  the  EngUsh  translation  the  Syriac  of  1  Peter 
iii.  19  creates  for  itself : 
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And  ffejpreacked  to  aaulSf  who  were  imprieoned  by  sin. 

The  Syriac  Yersion,  in  its  explanation  of  St.  Peter's 
wordsy  1  Peter  iii.  19,  agrees  exactly  with  the  Latin  Ynl- 
gate.  With  both  YersionSy  the  ^^  epiritt^  are  antedHumanSy 
wnd  their  imprieonmerU  is  self-impoeed^  and  is  the  hondage 
amd  tyra/MMf  of  si/n,  in,  iJievr  own  minds  and  hearts. 

THB  SASLT  FATHERS. 

The  Early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  confirm  the 
explanation  the  Ynlgate  and  the  Syriac  give  of  1  Peter  iii. 
18, 19. 

Both  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  nnite  in  this  confirmation. 

We  wiU  first  present  the  expositions  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  distingaished  among  the  Latin  Fathers. 

SiUm/y  Bishop  ofPoicfAeTS.    FovHh  Centmry. 

"  Si  in  carcere  positis,  etiam  ante  If  oe  tempera  exhorta- 
tionem  secnndnm  beatnm  Petrum  Dominns  prsBdicavit." 

'^  Since,  according  to  blessed  Peter,  onr  Lord  also,  before 
the  times  of  Noah,  preached  his  exhortation  to  them  placed 
in  prison.'' — HUa/ry  on  Psalm,  CXLIL 

Hilary  lived  one  cewtfwry  hefore  Angostine.  He  then  did 
not  horrow  his  eaplanaMon  of  1  Peter  iii.  19  from  the 
Africa/n  FatJier.  Hilary's  words  are  fall  of  instmction,  for 
they  affirm— 

1.  Christ's  preaching  occurred  ^^  onto  Noe  tempera,"  S^ 
fore  Noah's  times. 

2.  The  preaching  of  Christ  was  addressed  to  the  ante- 
diluvians. 

8.  Their  prison,  since  it  could  not  be  material^  is 
spiritual. 

Auffustme.    Fifth  Century. 

The  language  Augustine  employs  when  commenting 
upon  the  words  of  S.  Peter,  First  Epistle,  iii.  19,  is  most 
explicit  and  valuable : 

'^  Spiritus  in  carcere  condusi  sunt  increduli  qui  vixerunt 
temporibus  Noe,  quorum  spiritus,  i.  e.  am.im(B  erant  in  came 
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99,  ad  Eaodiam.) 

The  spirits  in  prison  endoeed  are  the  nBbelieving^  n^ 
KTed  in  the  times  of  Noah,  whoee  epirita,  that  is  iniW^^ 
were  endosei  in  the  jlesh  and  iAe  dariknees  qf  iffmoramc^ 
ewnasinajprieori. 

By  amplification  Augustine  repeats  Hilaiy. 


Bede,  the  Venerable,  eighth  centniy ;  Babanns  Maums 
and  Walafrid  Strabo,  ninth  centniy ;  Anselm,  eleventh  cen- 
tniy ;  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  fourteenth  century,  adopt  and  repeat 
the  explanation  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Latin  and 
Syriac  Versions  and  from  Hilaiy  «id  Augustine. 

II.  Ths  Spibit,  the  Pbkaohsb  to  ths  SpnoTB. 

OavarcoOeU  ^r  (fapxl  iiojojeottfOiU  di  nr^vpiaru 

<<  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit" — Bible  of  King  James  Z,  a.d.  1611 : 1  Pd^r  iii,  18. 

The  Spirit  in  this  verse  is  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Christ 
TTia  prekching  to  the  antediluvians  presupposes  and  proves 
His  Deity.  Only  by  His  Divine  Spirit  could  He  preach  to 
the  generation  before  the  flood.  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ  was 
in  the  prophets"  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Peter  i.  11). 
"  The  Spirit  of  Christ "  was,  therefore,  in  the  patriarch 
IToah,  and  through  him  preached  to  his  contemporaries. 

The  Deity  of  Christ  (not  His  human  soul)  quickened  to 
life  His  dead  body  sleeping  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

Most  rightly  does  our  English  Bible  translate  ZioonoitjdsU 
TersvpLari,  "quickened  by  the  Spirit"  The  context  de- 
mands this  instrumental  translation. 

AUTlTUJCriO  OLAUBBS. 

The  antithesis  in  the  clauses  of  1  Peter  iii.  18  does  not 
require  a  different  rendering.  Unquestionable  instances  are 
there  in  the  New  Testament  Greek  where,  in  antithetic 
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clauses,  nouns  have  different  attributes :  *Ei  Sdojiev  rtvsv- 
^ari,  Tcvev/uxrt  xal  fftoixco/iev — ^If  we  live  by  the  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Spirit  let  ns  also  walk.    (6aL  v.  25.) 

nvevMatt  in  each  danse  of  this  rerae  designates  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.  Were  "  in  the  Spirit"  the  sense  of  jtriv/juxtt  in  the 
first  clause,  the  preposition  Ik  would  be  expressed ;  e.  g.  Bom. 
VU1.9. 

2.  WUhoiit  a  preposition,  nvBvpiari  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
imstrv/niental.    Horn.  viii.  13, 14 ;  Gal.  iiL  3. 

In  the  first  clause  of  Gal.  y.  25,  nvev/iatt  is,  therefore, 
insfymmerUal :  by  the  Spirit. 

3.  In  the  second  clause  of  Gtd.  v.  25,  frroixApLsv  forbids 
the  instrumental  sense  for  nrevpuxriy  as  this  verb  always 
either  expresses  or  implies  a  etandard  of  living :  accordmg 
to  the  Spirit. 

This  is  the  usage  of  fftwjfiiy  elsewhere ;  consequently, 
its  usage  here. 

TBSTIMONT  OF  THB  KABLT  OHUBOH. 

EpiplumvaSy  Bishop  of  SaUmrm^  Oyprue.  Fovrth  Centwry. 

MvtTrrfpiOY  6  anadrf^  Aoyoi,  nadoov  iv  <Xapxt  di  ^M^9 
piiyet  6€  iv  txTtadsia,  ooi  Xiyet  IliTpoi,  davartodeU  ^v 
aapxly  SoooTtoirfdeU  dk  nvBv^art, 

"  Mystery : — ^The  impassible  Logos,  while  suffering  in  the 
flesh,  yet  remains  in  impassivity  :  as  saith  Peter,  Put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."   (lib.  1. 25,  p.  448.) 

This  exposition  of  1  Peter  iii.  18  by  a  Oreeh  Father  is 
on  account  of  its  teaching  most  valuable. 

According  to  Mark  viii.  12,  nvtvjxaj  the  humcm  spirit  of 
Christ,  in  this  passage  of  S.  Mzik^  suffered:  dvaffrevaSa^ 
r(p  TCvev/iaTt  dvrov,  "  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit." 

That  araffteydSaS,  here  in  Mark  viii.  12,  denotes  sttf- 
fermg  is  certain  from  2  Mace.  vi.  80,  where  ayaffrerdSai 
is  defined  by  7rd<Txoo,  dvaffrerdScci  ii^ts — ravra  nd<fx^7 
"  he  growried  and  said.  These  sore  pains  I  suffer. ^^ 

These  declarations  in  Mark  viu.  12  and  2  Mace.  vi.  30 
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sLov  us  Low  Epiphanins  imd^stcKMi  and  explained  1  Peter 
ilL  IS. 

Aceordicg  to  Epiphanins^  wrtvuem^  1  Peter  iii  IS^  is 
iwaOr^  and  fir  awa^^ia^  ignpoffihU  and  in  impat^ihiiity^ 
Bnt  acooniing  to  Mark  yiiL  12  and  2  Mace  vi  SO,  the  k^innm 
spirit  of  Christ  was  jrot^ryroj  and  tr  xat^^t^  cofhM^  tiffi^jTer- 
ing  and  in  strferiny.  Conseqaently,  Epiphanius  gives  to  1 
Peter  iiL  IS,  the9e  most  instmctive  interpretations: 

1.  Mr€vuaTtj  because  incapable  of  suffering  and  not  in 
goffering,  is  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Christ 

2.  ffapxi^  becanfie  irrev^crrt  is  not  Christ's  hunuin  spirit, 
bnt  His  Divine  Spirit,  incfudi^^  His  human  sjurii  and  do> 
notes  His  entire  humanity,  ^  spirit,  sonl,  and  body/^  (1 
Thess.  T.  23.) 

Augwtine.    Fifth  C&ntury. 

^  Christns  iis  nan  in  came^  qui  nondam  erat  incarnatns^ 
sed  in  spiritUy  i.e.  secundum  divinitatem  prsedicavit'' 
{Epi^lolaj  99,  ad  Euodiam.) 

Christ,  who  was  not  ^et  incarnate,  to  these  preached,  not 
in  His  flesh,  but  in  His  Spirit,  that  is,  according  to  His 
Divinity. 

(Ecum&nius.    Tenth  Century. 
1  Peter  iii.  19. 

xa\  init  SinXoif  6  xpi<fr6iy  0b6^  xa\  ar^po^iro^j  StirXtfr 
xat  rrjy  ;t^pfv  i7Ai?v^  napix^  Tradojv.  anoBavcDY  yaft 
<D^  avOpGOTTo^  aTrrfXXaSsv  fffiai  rov  Oavarov  xa\  tpOopa^ 
TTfv  avaffra<Jiv  ^M^^  ivxaivitfa?^  xal  dovS  6ia  rov  /au- 
rov  vnodBiy^Uf  ois  ovx  irt  oj anouyrfffxovTf^  aviXnttsroY 
avaffraffeoDi  vniprovrat  OavaroY,  Soi>onotf^deU  di  rovr^ 
itrxtYf  aYatfta^  ix  YBxpdbv  r^  rift  ^deortfroi  dvyapaiy 
ayitXTTf  yap  ex  yexptoY,  ovx   oit  avOpcoTTOt,  aXX   cot 

'^  And  since  in  a  twofold  nature  is  Christ,  Ood  and  Man, 
also  the  twofold  blessing  to  us  He  offered  by  suffering.  For 
when  dying  as  Man  He  delivered  us  from  death  and  corrup- 
tion, by  inaugurating  the  resurrection  for  us,  and  giving  by 
Himself  the  pattern ;  so  that  they  who  are  not  yet  dying 
unavoidable  death  are  taking  possession  of  the  resurrection. 
But  quickened,  that  is,  rising  from  the  dead  by  the  power 
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of  HIb  Godhead.  Po}*  He  aroee  from  the  dead,  not  as  Man, 
but  as  God." —  Worksy  vol.  it.  p.  511.  Paris  EdMon^  a.d. 
1631. 

Theophylact.    Twelfth  Cmbwry. 
1  Peter  iii.  18. 

^^  YivificatiiB  autem,  hoc  est,  ex  mortnis  divina  virtute  re- 
snrgens  (siqnidem  hoc  non  quA  homo,  sed  qn&  Dens  prsasti- 
tit). 

^^  Mortificatns  qnidem  came,  vivificatus  antem  spiritn: 
came  mortificatns,  id  est,  qn4  homo.  Yivificatus  antem 
sniritn,  hoc  est,  nt  Dens :  Spiritns  enim  nomine  inteUigit 
Denm ;  per  camem  vero  hominem."  ^ 

But  quickened,  that  is,  from  the  dead  by  divine  power 
arising  (since  this  he  executed,  not  as  Man,  but  as  God). 

Put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  In 
the  flesh  put  to  death,  that  is,  as  Man.  But  quickened  by 
the  Spirit,  that  is,  as  God.  For  Spirit,  in  its  name,  means 
God ;  by  the  flesh,  truly  Man. 

ADDmONAL    TESTIMONT  TO  THE  mSTEUMBNTALrTY  OP    WVetJ- 

/xart,  1  PBTEB  m.  18,  and  to  the  deitt  of  the  spiBrr. 

The  principal  Yersions  in  the  languages  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope an  unite  with  Augustine,  with  the  mediseyal  writers, 
and  with  King  James's  Bible  in  pronouncing  nvevixari  both 
instrumental  and  divine. 

French  Bible,  Paris,  a.d.  1805  :  Par  TEsprit. 

Spanish^  a.d.  1872 :  Par  el  Espiritu. 

Spamsh — ^Baptist  Yersion,  a.d.  1858 :  Por  el  Espiritu* 

Porimgv^ae^  a.d.  1871 :  No  Espirito. 

Italia/ny  a.d.  1871 :  Per  lo  Spirito. 

ENOLISH  EEF0BMEB8. 

We  now  enter  the  happy  period  in  which  by  Qtxi's  great 
mercy  the  Church  of  England  acquires  mind,  yoice,  litera- 
ture, faith,  worship,  life,  testimony  of  her  own. 

The  English  reformers  most  fimdy  retain  and  authorita- 
tively perpetuate  the  explanation  of  1  Peter  iii.  18, 19  they 
inherited  from  the  Yulgate,  the  Syriac,  the  Early  Fathers, 
and  the  mediesval  writers. 
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John  Widif. 

*^  For  also  crist  yonys  died  for  onre  flynnes,  the  just  for  nn- 

{*iist,  that  he  schtdde  offre  to  god  nfi :  Made  dede  in  fleisch, 
mt  made  ^uyk  in  spirit. 

^^for  which  thin^  he  cam  in  spirit,  and  also  to  hem  that 
werun  closid  togmre  in  prisoun^  prechidj  whiche  werun 
swntyme  vmbUeefuL  whmme  thei  cmdedan  the  paciens  of 
god  in  the  dayee  of  noye^  whan  the  schip  was  made :  m 
whiche  a  few  tnat  is  to  seye  eigte  soulis  werun  made  saaf 
bi  watir." — TranaloitAon  of  New  Testament  from  the  Vtd- 
gatej  a.d.  1380. 

The  subsequent  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the 
compilers  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  closely  adhered  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Early  Fathers  and  the  medisdval  writers  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19.  If  there 
were  occasionally  individual  dissentients,  their  single  notes 
were  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  general  acclamation  which 
is  still  resounding  over  all  lands  and  seas  wherever  the  Ver- 
sion of  Eang  James  is  present.  Some  ears  may  not  always 
hear  this  pervading  testimony,  because,  like  the  unceasing 
voice  of  the  ocean,  it  is  never  silent. 

Among  the  Bibles  published  in  England  three  centuries 
since,  there  are  three  wh^ch  we  desire  to  place  in  high  pro- 
minence— ^the  Bible  of  Thomas  Matthews,  a.d.  1537,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  a.d.  1568,  and  the  Bible  of  King  James  I., 
A.D.  1611. 

Matthewf^  Bible. 

The  Bible  of  Thomas  Matthews  has  captions  to  the  chap- 
terSj  explaining  their  contents.  We  can  be  familiar  with 
these  captions  of  Matthews,  as  they  still  appear  in  all  the 
larger  editions  of  our  present  English  Bible. 

His  caption  of  1  Peter  iii.  19  is  a  declaration  most  re- 
markable and  most  important  Many  persons  may  read  it 
with  surprise  that  it  has  so  long  escaped  their  notice.  We 
would  write  its  words  in  letters  of  fire,  that  the  truth  the 
declaration  holds  forth  may  catch  all  eyes,  enlighten  all 
minds,  and  engrave  itself  on  all  hearts.    The  ancient  and 
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eyer-living  caption  is  this :  ^^  He  dedareth  tlie  benefits  of 
Christ  toward  the  old  world." 

^^  The  old  world  "  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  antedUu- 
via/ns.  The  onlj  antedilnvians  in  1  Peter  iiL  19  are  ^'  the 
spirits  in  prison."  ^'  The  benefits  of  Christ  toward  the  old 
world  "  was  His  preaching  to  these  imprisoned  spirits. 

I%i8  same  caption  for  1  Peter  iiL  19  appears  in  the  Bible 
of  King  James  L,  a.d.  1611. 

What  yision  is  now  before  ns?  Matthews'  Bible,  auth- 
orized by  Edward  YI.,  and  the  Bible  authorized  by  James 
I.  authorize  this  interpretation  of  1  Peter  iiL  19 :  ^^  The 
apostle  Peter  declareth  [in  this  verse]  the  benefits  of 
Christ  toward  the  old  world." 

The  Bishopg  JBiMe* 

The  Bishops'  Bible  expressly  rejects  the  interpretation  of 
1  Peter  iii.  18, 19  which  teaches  any  manner  whateyer  of 
visit  by  our  Lord  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 

Most  decided  is  its  language  of  rejection,  which  we  now 
transfer  to  these  pages : 

^^By  the  which:  Christ  being  from  the  be^ninghead 
and  govemour  of  his  church  ca/me  in  the  dates  q^jP^oah^ 
not  vn  hodie^  which  then  he  had  not,  hut  m  spirit,  and 
preached  by  the  mouth  of  Noe  for  the  space  of  120  yeres  to 
the  disobedient,  that  would  not  repent." 

Thb  Bishops'  Biblb  Authobizbd  bt  thb  Cakonb  of  thb  Chubch 

OP  England. 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  a.d.  1603,  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  England  became  the  law  of  the  Established 
Church.  As  these  Canons  have  never  been  repealed,  they  are 
at  the  present  time  the  law  binding  all  the  members  of  the 
English  Church. 

Canon  LXXX.  has  this  injunction :  ^^If  any  parishes  be 
yet  unfurnished  of  the  Bible  of  the  la/rgest  vohmie,  the 

*  The  BUhape  Bible,  Folio.  "Lnprinted  at  London  by  ChiyBtopher 
Barker,  1576." 
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church-wardenfl  shall  provide  the  Bame  at  the  charge  of  the 
parifiL"* 

The  Canons  of  the  Ohnrch  of  England  became  the  law  of 
that  chnrch  a«d.  1603.  The  Bible  called  King  James's  did 
not  appear  tiU  a.d.  1611,  eight  yecara  after.  This  difference 
of  dates  establishes  this  fact :  ^'  The  Bible  of  the  largest  vol- 
nme,"  reqnired  by  Canon  Eighty  to  be  placed  and  read 
in  every  ^^  parish"  chnrch,  was  The  Bishopi  JBiblCy  folio, 
**  imprinted  at  London,  a.d.  1576." 

The  Eightieth  Canon  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  by  its 
approval  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  also  approves  both  of  the 
ea^lanation  tiiis  Bible  gives  of  1  Peter  iiL  18,  19,  and 
of  its  caption  (taken  from  Matthews'  Bible)  of  the  pas- 
sage, ^'  The  apostle  Peter  dedareth  the  benefits  of  Christ 
toward  the  old  world." 

As  the  approval  and  anthorization  by  King  James  and  by 
the  Bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  of 
this  textual  explanation  and  caption  home  never  heen  for- 
mally vrUhdrawnyf  the  explanation  and  caption  by  the 
Bishops'  Bible  of  1  Feteb  m.  18, 19  bei£ain  at  this  day 

THE  JUDGMENT  AND  INTESPBETATION  BOTH  OF  THE  OIVTL  GOV- 
XBNHENT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OF  ITS  ESTABLISHED  ChITBOH. 

THE  OAFnON    OF    MATTHEWS'  BIBLE    UNIVEBSALLY  BEOSIVED. 

The  Bible  of  "King  James  L,  a.d.  1611,  contains  the 
caption  to  1  Peter  iii.  18, 19  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Bible  of  Thomas  Matthews,  a.d.  1537.  For  nearly  three 
centnries  has  E[ing  James's  Bible  itself  in  its  larger  volumes 
held  this  declaration  before  the  world.  Millions  of  copies 
of  this  Bible  have  been  published  in  England  and  these 
United  States  by  private  individuals,  by  assoqated  firms, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society.  All  these  copies  innumerable  have  been 
continually  repeating  and  displaying  this  caption:  ^^The 

*  HammoDd's  CanooB,  p.  251. 

t  Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  880. 
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apoBtle  Peter  declareth  Ohrist'B  benefits  toward  the  old 
world." 

THB  XPI8TLB  FOB  EAfiTEB  EVEN. 

The  wordB  of  S.  Peter  we  are  examining  are  in  onr 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  part  of  the  Epistle  for  Easter 
Even. 

The  portion  of  S.  Peter's  First  Epistle  inclnded  in  chapter 
iii.,  verses  17-22,  is  not  to-day  in  any  Christian  litnrgy,  as 
the  Epistle  for  Easter  Even,  except  in  the  Prayer-Book  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  her 
daughter  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  liturgy  in 
which  the  portion  first  appeared  was  the  First  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1549. 

The  design  the  compilers  of  this  Prayer-Book  contem- 
plated is  determined  by  historical  facts. 

1.  The  compilers  of  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward 
YI.  were  the  contemporaries  and  coadjutors  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Early  English  Bibles,  and  in  several  instances 
were  the  same  indivichials.  The  compilers  of  this  Prayer- 
Book  did  not  adopt  1  Peter  iii.  17-22  as  the  Epistle  for 
Easter  Even  in  order  to  teach  the  mission  of  the  human 
spirit  of  Christ,  between  His  death  and  resurrection,  to  dis- 
embodied souls.    The  compilers  believed  in  no  such  mission. 

2.  For  centuries  before  the  Bef ormation,  Easter  Even  was 
the  great  season  for  administering  Christian  baptism.  In 
1  Peter  iii.  21  this  apostle  magnifies  the  value  of  this  sacra- 
ment. The  compilers  of  the  First  Prayer-Book  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  introduced  the  passage  as  Scripture  most 
appropriate  for  the  recognized  anniversary  occasion. 

*       PRESENT  OBLIGATION  AND  DUTY. 

Have  these  incessantly  reiterated  proclamations  uttered  in, 
our  hearing,  and  these  perpetually  conspicuous  records  be- 
fore our  sight,  now  any  authority  t 

1.  Constituted  as  are  the  Government  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical  enactments  are  expressions,  records,  publi- 
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cationSy  perpetuations  of  the  national  mind.    While  the 
nation  remains  unaltered,  its  mind  remains. 

2.  In  the  social  and  Christian  systems  into  which  Ood  at 
onr  birth  brings  ns,  onr  individaal  consent  to  these  existing 
institutions  is  not  essential  to  the  creation  in  us  of  personal 
obligation  and  obedience.  These  are  the  productions  of 
God  Himself.  Since  from  Him,  they  impose  upon  us  their 
own  authority  and  create  our  duty. 

3.  These  inherent  obligations  are  accompanied  by  other 
requirements.  The  opposite  of  this  assertion  of  our  Sixth 
Article  of  religion,  ^^  Whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith," 
ie  most  true;  namely,  Whatsoever  if  read  in  Holy  Scripture, 
or  may  be  proved  by  it,  is  required  qf  every  man  to  ie  he- 
Ueved  as  an,  article  of  the  Faith. 

Present  possessions,  which  can,  in  a  visible  and  unbroken 
line,  be  traced  backward,  through  all  time,  until  they  fasten 
themselves  to  the  revealed  throne  Christ  has  erected  and  up- 
holds in  the  world,  must  be  inheritances  not  only  valuable 
beyond  all  price,  but  unerring  in  their  character,  and  binding 
and  unceasing  in  their  right  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

Sahuel  Fuller. 
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IF  the  American  Church  does  not  die  of  over-conserva- 
tifim  in  regard  to  organic  changes,  nothing  can  kill  her. 
Changes  in  regard  to  mere  cnstom  and  nsage  are  eas7 
enough,  and  are  adopted  quite  as  readily  as  any  one  could 
desire ;  but  an  orgamo  change — ^in  the  Constitution,  or  still 
more  in  the  Prayer-Book — ^is  quite  another  thing. 

From  the  organization  of  our  National  Church  just  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  it  has  been  clearly  foreseen  that  the 
having  only  one  diocese  in  a  State  was  as  little  likely  to  be 
.  permanent,  as  was  the  similar  notion  of  having  only  one  See 
in  each  petty  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  (so-called).  Mul- 
tiplication of  Bishops  and  Sees  beyond  ^ai  point,  it  was 
seen,  tjvust  come,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  Church  were  not  to 
be  strangled  by  the  want  of  Bishops  enough  to  do  the  Epis- 
copal part  of  the  work  as  it  otight  to  be  done.    Bishop 
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Wliite  foresaw  it  and  foretold  it.  Bishop  De  Lancey — 
brought  up  under  Bishop  White— was  the  first  to  propose 
sach  a  scheme,  though  at  that  early  date  nothing  came  of 
it.  In  1861  the  first  Committee  on  the  Division  of  the 
Diocese,  appointed  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  reported 
against  division,  until  a  Provincial  System  should  first  be 
adopted.  When  Pennsylvania  was  first  divided.  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter  strongly  recommended  some  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  Dioceses  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Committee  on  Division  at  the  same  time, 
of  which  Dr.  Howe  (now  the  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia) was  chairman,  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  the  same 
idea.  In  the  same  year  (1865),  on  motion  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
McVickar,  the  Diocese  of  New  York  by  formal  resolutions 
requested  the  General  Convention  to  provide  for  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  American  Church  into  Provinces.  The  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  had  the  boldness  and  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the  idea 
that  ^^  States"  should  be  ^^  Provinces"  as  soon  as  subdivisions 
of  the  original  State  Diocese  made  it  possible.  And  the 
Pennsylvania  suggestion — ^made  through  Dr.  Howe — ^that  a 
Federate  Council  might  be  established  by  the  Dioceses  in 
any  one  State,  was  actually  embodied  in  a  canon. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  New  York  would  lead  the  way 
in  organizing  under  that  canon ;  but  finding  that  Virginia 
in  General  Convention  knocked  out  the  only  valuable 
plank  in  the  Provincial  platform, — namely,  that  for  a  Court 
of  Appeal, — the  New  York  Provincial  Synod  adjourned  in 
disgust,  to  meet  again  ^^  at  the  call  of  tiie  Bishop  of  New 
York."  And  that  call  has  never  since  been  issued.  The 
New  York  "  Provincial  Synod  "  has  ever  since  been  "  hung 
up  to  dry."  Maryland  made  one  slight  movement,  and  then 
fell  sound  asleep.  Pennsylvania — ^in  the  two  new  Dioceses 
— showed  its  readiness  to  oi^ganize ;  but  the  old  Diocese  by 
its  obstinate  indifference  gave  the  movement  a  quietus^  and 
whether  a  revival  be  now  possible,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Wisconsin  has  made  one  feeble  effort,  and  then  all  motion 
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stopped.  Ohio  has  shown  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  an 
organization;  neither  has  Kew  Jersey.  And  yet  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  something  of  the  sort  rrmst  be  done  is 
unwersal. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Why  is  it  that  a  practi- 
cal people  like  the  Americans  either  cannot  or  will  not  hit 
npon  some  remedy  for  admitted  evils  ?  It  is  because  there 
is  an  undefined  feeUng  that  we  are  somehow  on  the  wrong 
track,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  some  great  mistake, 
though  nobody  sees  exactly  how.  They  therefore  feel  it  to 
be  safer  to  wait  a  while  longer,  until  the  matter  shall  be 
clearer  in  their  own  minds,  before  applying  a  remedy. 

The  first  muddle  we  have  fallen  into  is,  in  mistaking  the 
Diocese  to  be  the  ultimate  ecclesiastical  unit — inherently 
possessed  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  except  what  it  has  vol- 
nntarily  ceded  to  the  General  Convention.  Unless  we  can 
correct  this  primary  blunder,  we  shall  never  get  straight. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State  throughout  all  Christendom 
for  so  many  ages,  together  with  the  rejection  of  the  Papal 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
lie  Church  within  any  independent  civil  jurisdiction  was  a 
unit  in  itself,  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  legislation  on  dis- 
cipline and  worship.  This  made  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  a  unit,  as  the  United  States  themselves 
were  a  National  unit.  But  on  our  American  system  the 
States  were  also,  each  of  them,  separate  units  though 
^^  United," — Shaving  each  its  own  legislature,  judiciary,  and 
executive.  As,  at  the  first,  there  were  only  a  very  few 
clergy  in  each  State  (except  Virginia  and  Maryland),  while 
some  of  the  States  had  none  at  all,  it  was  natural  that  at 
first  each  State  should  become  a  Diocese,  with  a  Bishop  of 
its  own,  and  a  Diocesan  Synod  or  Convention,  possessing 
all  legislative  power,  subject  to  that  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  all  judicial  power  also. 

In  our  early  and  very  feeble  days  this  may  have  been  well 
enough,  because  we  could  do  no  better.  But  when  in  1835  it 
was  seen  that  the  great  State  Diocese  of  New  York  must  be  di- 
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vided,  the  first  important  mistake  was  made.  And  this  waB 
in  looking  npon  Diocesan  boundaries,  which  are  wholly  eccle- 
siastical, as  the  fundamental  lines  of  organization ;  instead  of 
remembering  that  the  Church  v>iihm  certain  ciml  boundsr 
ries  is  an  eccUeiastical  unit.  For  instance,  New  York  as  a 
State  is  still  one  undivided  State^  with  its  one  State  Legis- 
lature, its  one  State  Gbvemor,  its  one  State  Judiciary,  with 
a  properly  graduated  system  of  appeals.  But  the  Church 
within  the  State  of  New  York  is  no  longer  such  an  organized 
wiit.  It  has  Jhe  Dioceses,  fioe  separate  and  independent 
legislatures  or  Conventions,  with  jwe  separate  constitutions 
and  codes  of  Canons,  jhe  different  judiciary  systems,  with 
no  organic  connection  or  system  of  appeals  whatsoever,  and 
five  Bishops,  no  one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  any  headship 
over  the  others,  except  so  far  as  precedence  may  be  accorded 
to  mere  seniority  of  consecration.  It  is  the  same  thing,  in 
other  words,  as  if  New  York  had  been  divided  into  five 
States^  whereas  she  has  not  been  divided  at  all. 

The  wrong  principle  was  introduced  in  1838,  when  those 
alterations  of  the  Constitution  were  completed  which  the 
subdivision  of  New  York  seemed  to  require.  The  new 
general  principle  did  not  then  affect  any  Diocese  except 
New  York ;  nor  was  any  other  Diocese  touched  by  it  until 
Pennsylvania  subdivided  twenty-seven  years  after.  This 
fact  made  it  the  easier  to  consummate  a  change  which — ^if 
not  corrected  by  a  true  Provincial  system  based  on  State  lines 
— ^will  prove  eventually  disastrous  to  the  American  Church. 
That  false  general  principle  was  couched  in  those  most  vn- 
American  words :  "  Strike  out  the  word  *  Stated  wherever  it 
occurs  (except  where  it  follows  the  word  *  United  *)  and  insert 
in  lieu  of  the  word  ^ States^  the  word  *  Dioceses.^  '*  This  is 
the  only  -wn- American  thing  our  Church  has  ever  done.  It 
was  done  for  want  of  due  reflection.  *  It  must  be  tmdone 
again  by  the  recognition  of  the  united  Dioceses  in  any  one 
State  as  forming  one  province.  And  then  the  evils  now 
anticipated  from  the  subdivision  of  Dioceses  will  be  eeen  to 
be  imaginary. 
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The  present  system—or  rather  t<;an^  of  system — \&  clearly 
all  wrong.  The  Churchy  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  ought  to  be,  by  its  visible  organization,  as  dis- 
tinct and  complete  a  vmit  as  the  State  itself  is  a  civil  unit. 
The  fundamental  principle  by  which  the  Church  accom- 
modates her  machinery  to  the  great  cwil  divisions  of  the 
country,  is  now  departed  from  in  a  manner  which  produces 
increasing  difficalty.  The  particular  grouping  of  counties 
which  constitutes  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  ecde-^ 
nasticaJhfy  is  a  grouping  utterly  unknown  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment for  any  purpose  whatsoever ;  and  so  it  is  also  with 
aU  our  Dioceses  which  are  not  conterminous  with  States, 

What  is  the  true  remedy  ?  Shall  we  have  only  one  Dio- 
cese in  a  State?  By  no  means.  Bishops  and  Dioceses 
must  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  they  reasonably  ccm  be,  in 
order  the  more  vigorously  and  steadily  to  absorb  the  bulk  of 
the  population  into  the  Church.  But  we  must  give  up  the 
/(dee  idea  that  ths  Dioceee  is  our  normal  ecclesiastical  vmt 
of  legislative  and  judicial  power.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Church  within  the  bounds  of  any  one  State  is  such  a 
xmit,  no  matter  how  many  Dioceses  or  Bishops  it  may  con- 
tain. And  with  this  true  idea  in  our  minds  we  must  try,  as 
we  have  opportunity,  to  "  pick  up  the  dropped  stitch,"  and 
correct  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Our  true  growth  has,  indeed,  been  doMy  hindered. 
First,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  State  unity,  strengthened  by 
the  traditions  of  the  original  Diocese,  which  in  all  cases  was 
conterminous  with  the  State,  shrinks  obstinately  and  as  long 
as  possible  from  the  idea  of  dimsion.  The  multiplication 
of  Bishops  and  Sees  has  thus  been  wonderfully  hindered  by 
an  instinct  which  is  right  and  true  in  itself,  but  which  has 
not  yet  found  the  right  form  of  embodiment,  and  which 
therefore  hinders  true  growth  instead  of  helping  it  And 
secondly,  when  the  obvious  necessity  has  forced  the  erection 
of  a  new  Diocese,  the  error  of  making  as  complete  a  sever- 
ance from  the  old  as  if  the  State  itself  had  been  divided 
into  two  States,  has  weakened  that  original  bond  of  tmity 
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with  all  the  rest  of  the  Church  within  State  boundaries, 
which  if  carefully  preserved,  as  it  (mgkt  to  have  been,  would 
have  been  the  very  dement  of  consolidated  energy,  stability, 
and  power  which  we  are  searching  for. 

The  chief  points  in  which  the  weakness  is  felt  are  as  to 
legislation  tjidjudiddl  action. 

Of  these  two  the  present  need  is  lecut  felt  as  to  legisla- 
tion.  By  onr  present  Constitution  the  entire  legislation  of 
the  old  Diocese  is  contimted  over  to  the  new,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  though,  after  organization  is  complete,  each 
has  entire  legislative  power  independently  of  the  other,  yet 
they  very  seldom  use  it  to  any  great  extent.  The  old  Dio- 
cese goes  on  with  its  old  Constitution  and  Canons ;  and  the 
new  Diocese  is  just  as  much  used  to  them  as  the  old,  and 
not  much  more  likely  to  change  merely  for  change's  sake. 
Notwithstanding  their  theoretical  independence  of  one  an- 
other, therefore,  the  bulk  of  their  legislation  is  practically 
joint  legislation.  The  need  of  picking  up  the  dropped 
stitch  in  this  department,  therefore,  though  realy  is  not  so 
pressing  as  in  the  other — Hh^jvdiciai  department. 

This  judicial  department  is,  notoriously,  our  weakest 
point — ^that  in  which  our  crude  arrangements  are  becoming 
day  by  day  more  intolerable.  And  to  this  the  main  burden 
of  this  article  will  be  devoted. 

As  long  ago  as  1850  the  first  Bishop  of  Yermont  b^an  his 
labors  for  a  Court  of -Appeals,  which  were  never  intermitted 
for  any  great  length  of  time  during  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  Hon.  Murray  Hoffman  and  many  others  were 
noble  laborers  in  the  same  field.  They  had  prepared  for 
the  work  by  previously  carrying  an  amendment  in  Article  6 
of  the  Constitution,  changing  "  shall "  to  "  may,"  with  the 
idea  that  this  would  enable  the  General  Convention  to  ac- 
complish the  result.  But  when  the  change  was  adopted, 
the  ingenuity  of  Virginia — an  ingenuity  chiefly  manifested 
in  the  work  of  obstruction — insisted  that  the  change  was  not 
sufficient  to  legitimize  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  made. 
The  disputed  point  of  the  admissibility  of  negro  evidence 
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in  the  tronblonB  times  of  1859  shelved  the  whole  subject 
once  more,  when  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  eve  of  success. 
In  the  poverty-stricken  skeleton  of  Provincial  powers,  pro- 
posed by  New  York  in  1871  for  the  approval  of  the  Gene- 
ral Convention,  the  only  live  plank  in  the  platform  was  that 
which  referred  to  a  Court  of  Appeals.  New  York  proposed 
that  her  Federate  Council  should  have  "  full  powier  to  de- 
liberate and  decide  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Appellate  Court,  to  which,  under  the  Canons 
of  any  particular  Diocese,  appeal  may  be  made  from  the 
decision  of  any  Diocesan  Court  in  said  State."  But  this 
provision — ^under  the  opposition  of  Virginia  reasoning — ^the 
General  Convention  declined  to  approve,  "  for  the  reason 
that  Article  6  of  the  Constitution  confers  upon  each  Dioceee 
in  said  State  [it  was  originally  "  every  State"]  the  power 
to  institute  the  mode  of  trying  presbyters  and  deacons  there- 
in, including  a  Court  of  Appeals,  if  such  Diocese  elects  to 
institute  such  tribunal  for  itself ;  and  whether  such  Appel- 
late Court  shall  also  be  the  Appellate  Court  of  any  other  of 
the  Dioceses  in  said  State,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  con- 
current choice  on  the  part  of  the  Conventions  of  such  other 
Dioceses  respectively." 

This  refusal  of  General  Convention  to  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Appellate  Court  by  the  direct  and  sole 
action  of  the  Federate  Coimcil,  was  a  stunning  blow.  It 
knocked  the  Federate  Council  of  New  York  into  a  fit  of 
unconsciousness,  and  it  has  "  never  yet  come  out  of  it." 

The  next  effort  toward  the  formation  of  a  real  Federate 
Council  was  not  made  until  six  years  after,  when  Illinoia 
took  up  the  unfinished  ideal,  and  determined  to  make  out  of 
it  all  that  could  be  made.  The  present  Bishop  of  Illinois, 
in  proposing  to  his  Convention  the  subdivision  of  the  Dio- 
cese into  three,  accompanied  it  with  an  admirable  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  steps  of  the  Provincial  movement,  and 
most  earnestly  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  State  of  Illinois  in  the  proper  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Province.    His  advice  was  followed.     The  Conventions  of 
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Qniiicy  and  Springfield,  as  well  as  that  of  Illinois,  fonned 
their  Federate  Council  and  made  a  draft  of  the  powers 
which  they  proposed  that  it  should  exercise.  This  draft 
came  before  the  General  Convention  of  1880.  The  first  of 
the  proposed  powers  was :  ^^  The  orgamzing  and  odmMiis- 
tering  an  Appellate  Court  for  adjudicating  cases  brought 
before  it  by  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  Dioceses  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  the  mode  of  procedure 
having  been  first  mstHfuted  by  the  several  Dioceses,  under 
the  permission  already  granted  by  Article  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  General  Convention." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  different  from  the  proposal  of 
Kew  York,  which  set  out  to  give  to  the  Federate  Council 
the  power  of  "  establishing"  an  Appellate  Court ;  whereas 
General  Convention  declared  that  the  power  to  **  vMtUute 
the  mode  of  trying  presbyters  and  deacons"  belonged  to  the 
DtooeaeSy  and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
the  Federate  Council.  Illinois  conformed  her  action  exactly 
to  the  words  of  General  Convention,  and  proposed  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  should  be  ^^  first  instituted  by  the  seve- 
ral Dioceses."  But  when  thus  ^'instituted"  or  established 
by  Diocesan  canons,  Illinois  proposed  that  the  Federate 
Council  should  do  '^  the  organizing  and  administering'^  of 
the  said  Court.  And  this  would  have  been  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. The  House  of  Deputies  in  1880  again  and  again  sig- 
nified its  approval ;  but  the  House  of  Bishops  took  another 
view.  In  the  majority  report  signed  by  the  Bishops  of 
Easton  and  Central  Pennsylvania,  the  ground  is  boldly  taken, 
that  in  aU  cases  '^  the  uUinuUe  resort  is  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese."  They  "  search  in  vain  ...  for  any  indi- 
cation that  a  clergyman  is  amenable  to  any  other  authority 
than  his  ovm  Bishop^  or  that  when  a  Diocesan  Court  has 
pronounced  its  judgment  there  is  room  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  revising  power,  save  the  JSishop  himself !^ 
Under  this  leadership  the  House  of  Bishops — unmoved  by 
a  very  clear,  strong,  and  satisfactory  minority  report  by  the 
Bishop  of  Illinois— obstinately  refused  to  approve  the  above 
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*^  power"  for  ^^  oj^ganiziiig  and  adminifiteriBg"  the  Appellate 
Oonrt 

Now  just  here  is  one  point  that  needs  to  be  insisted  on 
yery  strongly  and  very  clearly.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled 
determination  of  the  .great  body  of  the  Bishops  to  permit 
the  organization  of  no  Appellate  system  by  which  the  deci- 
sion of  amy  one  Bishop  can  possibly  be  oyermled.  Each  is 
to  be  so  far  aPope  in  his  own  Diocese  that  his  decrees  shall 
be  "  irref ormable."  They  have  made  the  fight  quietly,  dog- 
*gedly,  stubbornly.  There  is  an  apparent  effort  to  cultivate 
such  an  e»prit  de  corps  among  them  as  will  make  them 
stand  by  one  another,  to  shield  one  another  in  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  dei^  and  people.  And  this  is  inwoven 
with  that  carefully  cultivated  secrecy  in  the  mode  of  consul- 
tation and  operation  which  is  more  and  more  alienating  the 
confidence  of  the  Church  at  large. 

Now  it  is  high  time  to  tell  the  Bishops,  as  an  Order,  that 
iMa  thing  wonH  do!  It  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
entire  canonical  system  of  the  Primitive  Church,  by  which 
€my  Bishop's  decision,  about  any  thing,  could  be  appealed 
from  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  assembled  in  council, 
and  sitting  with  open  doorSj  so  that  all  the  world  might 
know  the  fairness  and  regularity  of  aU  the  proceedings.  It 
is  the  Episcopate,  as  an  ord&Tj  that  has  received  power 
from  Christ.  That  power  is  held  in  solidum  and  not  in 
severalty.  In  every  ofScial  act  there  is  a  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  every  Bishop  to  the  judgment  of  his  brethren ; 
and  the  Church  rnnist  contrive  some  practical  way  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  idea  that  each  Bishop  is,  by  himself, 
such  an  irresponsible  despot  that  his  decisions  are  ^^  irre- 
formable"  by  any  power  short  of  divine  interference,  is  an 
utterly  intolerable  idea.  Any  Court  of  Appeal  upon  whose 
decisions  the  Bishop  appealed  from  shall  have  an  absolute 
veto  J  is  a  sham. 

However,  to  return  to  our  historical  sketch.  In  the  Jan- 
uary after  the  last  General  Convention  the  Illinois  Feder- 
ikte  Council  went  to  work.    The  only  part  of  that  work 
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wUch  gave  rise  to  any  controTersy  was  in  r^ard  to  an 
Appella^  Court.  They  did  not  undertake  to  ^^eetablish" 
aoch  a  court,  for  the  General  Convention,  in  the  Xew  York 
case,  had  told  them  thej  had  no  power  to  do  it.  Thej 
did  not  propose  to  ^'  organize  and  administer''  any  snch 
conrt ;  for  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Bishops  to  approve 
ihatj  made  it  unwise  to  try  it,  whether  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops were  right  or  wrong.  All  they  undertook  to  do  was  to 
act  like  a  committee  in  preparing  a  draft  of  a  canon  which 
was  to  be  suggested  to  the  three  Dioceses,  in  the  hope  that 
hy  identieal  action  the  desired  court  could  be  "  instituted, 
oiganized,  and  administered"  by  the  legidaiive  power  of  the 
Dioceses  alone.  By  its  own  power  the  Federate  Council 
did  not  '' establish"  the  court;  nor  in  the  draft  which  it 
proposed  was  there  any  act  at  all  to  he  done  hereafter  by 
the  Federate  Council  either  in  "  organizing"  or  in  '^  admix^ 
istering"  the  court  The  work  would  be  complete  by  the 
legislative  power*  of  the  Dioceses,  from  the  moment  when 
all  three  Dioceses  should  have  acted. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  provisions  of  this  canon — ^whicb, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Dioceses,  is  now  law.  It  is  the 
first  Court  of  Appeals  in  our  American  Church  extending 
to  more  than  one  Diocese. 

At  the  very  beginning  we  meet  with  one  of  the  toughest 
points  to  be  settled.  Who  shall  be  the  judges  of  such  a 
court !  In  England  the  idea  prevails  that  the  judges  should 
be  men  "  learned  in  the  law" — which  the  Bishops  generally 
are  not.  But  as  Ecclesiastical  Courts  may  sometimes  in- 
volve decisions  upon  doctrinal  points,  the  English  plan  is 
that  this  court  of  lay  lawyers  should  have  some  Bishops  aa 
assessors,  who  should  help  them  to  the  theology  that  may  be 
needed.  But  even  then  the  lay  judges  would  not  be  re- 
hired to  embody  in  their  judgment  the  theology  furnished 
them  by  the  Bishops ;  so  that  the  highest  ofBcero  of  the 
Church  might  be  exposed  to  contempt  by  mere  laymen,  and 
that  in  matters  purely  spiritual. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  make  the  Bishops  judges  not 
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only  of  theology,  but  also  of  legal  points,  whether  they 
knew  anything  abont  them  or  not ;  and  the  Episcopal  order 
would  thus  be  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  ignorance  of  its 
own  members  touching  legal  matters  in  which  they  had  had 
no  special  training. 

The  Illinois  Canon  carefully  avoids  both  these  dangers. 
It  preserves  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopate  cUmbly.  For 
first  it  provides,  in  its  opening  words,  that  "  The  Bishops  of 
the  Province  shall  be  the  Judges."  This  is  purely  primitive. 
It  gives  the  Bishops  their  old  original  position.  Episcopor 
tu8  n/n/as  est.  The  Bishops  of  the  Province — ^representing 
the  collective  Episcopate — can  revise  or  overrule,  on  appeal, 
any  act  of  any  one  of  their  own  number,  in  their  Province. 
In  appealing  from  the  judgment  of  one  Bishop  in  his  Dio- 
cesan Court,  or  administering  his  Diocesan  affairs,  it  would 
be  abhorrent  to  aU  primitive  principles,  and  it  would  be 
abhorrent  to  the  primary  instincts  of  American  Churchmen, 
to  see  the  Bishop's  formal  judgment  overruled  by  priests  or 
laymen.  The  appeal  trncst  be  from  the  judgment  of  one 
Bishop  to  the  judgment  of  more  than  one.  In  this  there  is 
no  loss  of  di^ty  or  prestige,  while  there  ie  jan  increase  of 
breadth,  strength,  and  sound  authority. 

But  are  the  Bishops,  then,  to  be  made  sole  judges  of  law, 
canonical  interpretation,  complicated  historical  inquiries,  ad- 
nuBsibUity  of  evidence,  and  the  whole  range  of  technical 
points,  the  proper  treatment  of  which  requires  the  technical 
training  of  an  expert  ?  This  would  be  a  poor  way  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  the  Bishops,  who  would  be  exposed,  if 
not  compelled,  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  by  giving  judg- 
ment on  innumerable  points  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  understand.  They 
are  therefore  protected  on  this  side  of  their  work  by  a  body 
of  Assessors,  who  shall  kindly  take  it  off  their  hands. 

One  clerical  and  one  lay  Assessor  will  be  elected,  by 
ballot,  by  each  Diocesan  Convention  (a  majority  in  each 
order  being  necessary  to  an  election).  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  clergymen  elected  will  be  those  who  are 
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known  to  have  given  the  most  attention  to  Canon  Law,  and 
that  the  lay  Assessors  will  be  lawyers  of  good  standing. 
But  it  may  happen  (though  not  often)  that  a  Bishop  and  his 
Convention  may  not  be  in  harmony,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion may  choose  persons  in  whom  the  Bishop  has  no  confi- 
dence. Yet  it  is  right  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
the  Bishop  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  persons 
in  whom  he  has  confidence.  It  is  to  meet  cases  of  this  sort 
(doubtless,  very  rare  in  practice)  that  the  canon  provides, 
hesidea  the  elected  Assessors,  that  ^^  each  Bishop  mayj  if  he 
please,  appoint  one  additional  clerical  or  lay  Assessor,  or 
both." 

And  now,  what  are  these  Assessors  to  do?  Are  they 
merely  to  give  advice,  which  the  Bishops  may  disregard,  if 
they  will  ?  No.  This  would  only  give  the  Bishops  a  chance 
to  make  worse  fools  of  themselves  than  if  they  had  no  good 
advice  to  go  by.  These  Assessors  are  to  have  j?{no«r  to  de- 
cide aU  questions  except  the  final  and  chief  one.  "  AU  in- 
terlocutory questions  shall  be  decided  by  the  Assessors,  or  a 
majority  of  them."  Those  who  have  the  knowledge,  have 
also  the  power  of  deciding^  within  the  range  of  that  knowl- 
edge. The  Bishops  oa/nnot  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  or 
contempt  by  wrong  decisions  in  such  technical  matters,  for 
they  will  have  nothing  to  decide.  "When  all  these  things 
are  settled  by  the  Afisessors,  however,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  deciding  the  main  question,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops  aione :  "  The  final  decision  touching  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  the  Appeal,  or  the  granting  a  new  trial,  shall 
be  given  by  the  Bishops  oLoneP  In  this  the  dignity  of  their 
Order,  and  its  chief ty  in  discipline  from  the  beginning,  are 
recognized  with  a  truly  primitive  simplicity  and  absolute- 
ness. 

And  yet,  even  here,  there  is  a  further  provision  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  clergy  and  laity,  for  the  Bishops  are 
required  to  give  "  the  grounds  of  their  decision,  in  writing, 
seriatimP  By  this  means  the  Bishops,  if — ^notwithstanding 
xill  the  care  taken  to  keep  them  straight — ^they  shall  give 
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wrong  judgment,  or  wrong  reasons  for  it,  may  have  to  ran 
the  gaantlet  of  public  criticism  in  a  manner  wholesome  for 
its  general  good  effect  on  subsequent  decisions.  And  this  is 
no  small  safeguard  in  a  countiy  where  public  opinion  is  as 
free  and  as  powerful  as  it  is  in  America. 

^^  The  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  shall  be  the  Bishop 
selected  to  preside  in  the  Federate  Council ;"  but  ^^  in  no  case 
shall  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court  be  the 
Bishop  from  whose  decision  the  appeal  is  made."  This  does 
not  give  to  the  Federate  Coundl  the  power  of  appointing 
the  president ;  but  it  merely  accepts  cm  act  already  done  by 
the  Federate  Council,  and  done  without  any  reference  to  an 
Appellate  Court.  Moreover,  it  is  modified  by  two  other 
specified  contingencies,  in  either  of  which  the  presiding 
judge  will  be  some  other  Bishop  than  the  one  who  presides 
in  the  Federate  Council. 

In  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  an  appeal  is  allowed,  this 
pioneer  canon  on  the  subject  is  more  defective  than  in  any 
other  particular.  It  gives  an  appeal  only  to  "  any  person 
who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  the  Diocese  to  which  he  may  belong."  Now  ec- 
clesiastical trials  are  very  rare  among  us.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  grievances  which  are  felt  in 
the  administration  of  our  Church  affairs  are  not  cases  that 
come  before  any  "Ecclesiastical  Court"  whatever.  The 
original  draft  of  that  canon  was  right  in  this  respect.  It 
gave  an  appeal  to  "  any  person,  clerical  or  lay,  claiming  to 
be  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Authority  of 
any  Diocese  in  the  Province."  This  was  struck  out,  and  the 
present  poor  little  restricted  appeal  was  inserted  in  its  place, 
on  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Illinois.  But  further  refiection 
has  convinced  him  of  his  mistake ;  and  his  last  address  to 
his  Convention  contains  an  elaborate  and  unanswerable  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  enlarged  appeal.  We  hope  that 
before  long  it  may  be  restored  to  the  canon  by  the  identical 
action  of  the  three  Dioceses. 

One  other  great  principle  is  embodied  in  this  canon.    The 
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Bishop  from  whose  decision  the  Appeal  is  made  is  Thot  re- 
garded as  having  a  lieto  npon  the  decision  of  the  conrt. 
Its  finding  is  rricmdatory  npon  him:  ^'  If  the  decision  shall 
award  a  new  trial,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Bishop  ahaU  take 
measures  for  such  trial,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the 
Diocese  concerned.  In  all  other  cases  the  Bishop  shaU  pro- 
ceed to  final  decision  and  jndgment,  not  exceeding  in  severity 
the  finding  of  the  original  conrt"  That  is  right.  It  cuts 
np  what  the  Bishop  of  niinois  calls  '^  Diocesan  papalism" 
by  the  roots. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the 
Illinois  Oanon: 

1.  That  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  shall  be  the  Jndges. 

2.  That  they  alone  shall  decide  as  to  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  the  Appeal  orthe  granting  a  new  trial 

3.  That  they  shall  decide  no  other  question  but  this  chief 
and  final  one. 

4.  That  they  shall  have  Assessors  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity, 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Conventions. 

5.  That  these  Assessors  shall  decide  all  interlocutory 
questions. 

6.  That  the  Bishops  shall  give  their  decision  in  writing, 
seria^imri. 

7.  That  their  decision  is  mandatory,  and  not  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Bishop  appealed  from. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  there  are  other  points  in  which  this 
canon  falls  short,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed, 
however  much  we  may  rejoice  and  be  thankful  at  what  has 
been  happily  accomplished. 

First  of  all  is  the  restricted  appeal,  which  is  granted  only 
to  one  "  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  ojffense  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court  of  the  Diocese  to  which  he  may  belong." 
This  reduces  the  benefits  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  a  mini- 
mum. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Quincy  should  be  called  as  Sector  of  a  parish  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  not  liking  him,  should  refuse  to 
accept  his  Letter  Dimissory,  though  by  the  canon  it  would 
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dearly  be  his  duty  to  do  so.  (Of  course  we  make  the  sap- 
position  merely  for  argomeat's  sake;  and  even  so^  we  ask 
pardon  of  the  Bishop  of  Dlinois  for  taking  the  imaginary 
liberty.)  As  this  wonld  not  be  any  act  of  ^'  the  Ecclesiastical 
Conrt "  of  the  Diocese  of  Qnincy,  the  injured  Priest  woxdd 
have  no  right  to  go  before  a  Conrt  of  Appeal,  and  wonld 
have  to  snbmit  to  the  injustice.  Suppose  a  Bishop  should 
inhibit  a  Priest  from  officiating  in  his  Diocese,  and  should 
do  it  without  just  cause,  there  would  be  no  appeal.  Suppose 
a  Standing  Committee  of  one  of  the  Dioceses  should  vote 
to  reject  all  applicants  for  reception  as  Candidates  for 
Orders  who  had  red  hair  or  a  cast  in  the  eye,  or  who  were 
as  bald  as  Elisha,  there  would  be  no  possible  redress  for  the 
intolerable  and  capricious  tyranny — ^none  at  least  by  the 
terms  of  this  canon.  Suppose  a  layman,  strongly  disliked 
both  by  his  Rector  and  his  Bishop,  and  suspended  from  the 
Holy  Communion — where  could  he  get  justice  by  the  terms 
of  this  canon?  It  will  meet  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  cases 
where  it  will  be  most  pressingly  needed. 

This  defect  may — we  strongly  hope  that  it  wiU — be 
remedied,  as  we  have  suggested,  by  the  voluntary  and  iden- 
tical action  of  the  three  Dioceses  in  the  Province,  so  that 
what  they  have  done  may  be  made  a  more  complete  model 
for  the  action  of  other  Provinces  hereafter. 

But  something  needs  to  be  said  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  canon  has  become  law  in  the  Province  of  Illinois. 

The  refusal  of  General  Convention  to  consider  the  word 
"may"  as  meaning  anything  different  from  "shall"  in 
Article  6  of  the  Constitution,  was  unfortunate — ^to  say  the 
least.  Its  refusal  of  the  New  York  proposal  for  "  establish- 
ing^' a  Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Federate  Council  of  the 
Province,  was  a  little  worse.  Its  refusal  to  approve  the  Illi- 
nois proposal  to  "organize  and  administer"  an  Appellate 
Court  when  first  "  instituted  by  the  several  Dioceses,"  was 
the  meanest  and  smallest  business  of  all.  And  yet  the  result 
has  been  substa/nimU/y  just  what  they  wished  to  prevent. 
They  wished  to  prevent  Provincial  action  on  the  subject. 
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Bat  what  t^  a  ^^  Proyinoey"  except  the  Diooeees  in  any  one 
State  acting  together!  What  difference  does  it  make,  in 
the  end,  whether  the  three'  Dioceses  act  together  in  one 
hod  J,  gathered  together  in  one  place  at  one  time;  or 
whether  they  act  in  different  places  and  at  different  times, 
provided  that  all,  as  Dioceses,  agree  to  the  same  thing  ?  It 
is  indeed  much  easier ,  as  a  general  mle,  to  secure  united  action 
when  assembled  in  one  body,  than  when  deliberating  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  bodies  and  at  different  times.  And 
because  much  easier,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  far  prefer- 
able. But  if  the  three  do  agree  in  enacting  the  same  thing, 
it  ]&  practioaUy  Provincial  action  all  the  same.  And  it 
would  be  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  provide  for  the  doing 
of  it  in  the  easiest  and  most  permanent  way.  In  the  present 
case,  Quincy  and  Springfield  adopted  the  identical  canon 
suggested  and  recommended  by  the  Federate  Council ;  and 
the  Bishops  of  those  Sees  reported  the  fact  accordingly  at 
the  third  meeting  of  the  Federate  Council.  The  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  in  reporting  the  action  of  his  Convention  on  the 
subject,  says  that  it  did  ^^  decline  to  adopt  the  proposed 
canon  for  the  creation  of  an  Appellate  Court  in  connection 
with  such  Federate  CounciL"  And  there  he  stops.  This  is 
hardly  straightforward,  when  the  fact  is  that  his  Convention 
adopted  a  canon  so  far  identical  with  the  others  that  it  is 
impoesible  to  work  it  differently  in  amy  detail  whatsoever. 
And  in  his  last  Conventional  Address  the  Bishop  informs  his 
clergy  and  laity  that, 

^^  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canon  on  an 
Appellate  Court,  passed  by  the  last  Convention,  I  requested 
the  Bishops  of  the  Dioceses  within  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
select  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  presiding  judge  of  said 
court,  and  I  hereby  notify  the  Convention  that  the  choice, 
taken  by  ballot,  fell  upon  the  Bt.  Bev.  Alexander  Burgess, 
D.D,,  Bishop  of  Quincy." 

Bishop  Burgess  was  already  the  President  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  by  the  Quincy  and  Springfield  Canon.  The  substantial 
identity  of  the  two  is  absolute.    The  ^^  connection  with  the 
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Federate  Coandl,"  so  persifitentlj  reiterated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Illinois,  is  all  moonshine.  There  U  no  such  "  connection." 
The  Federate  Council  is  not  called  on  to  perform  any  act, 
however  slight,  with  reference  to  the  Appellate  Court.  AU 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  Dioceses  in  their  identical  Dio> 
oesan  Canon.  It  would  have  been  more  candid,  as  well  as 
more  graceful,  in  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  when  reporting  the 
action  of  his  Convention,  to  have  stated  fully  and  fairly  what 
ihey  did  on  that  subject ;  especially  a^  the  Canon  which 
they  did  adopt  required  the  action  of  the  three  Bishops  in 
selecting  the  President  of  the  Illinois  Court  of  Appeal. 

Yet — ^though  the  action  of  the  three,  substantially  identi- 
cal, is  Provincial  action — ^it  would  be  wiser  and  better  that 
the  three  should  have  been  able  to  act  as  one  body,  rather 
than  as  three  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  bodies.  As 
things  are  now,  some  persons  may  claim  that  as  each  Dio- 
cese acted  separately,  any  one  of  them,  acting  separately, 
may  break  up  the  Appellate  Court.  .  This  would  not  be 
correct.  For  when  each  has  acted  in  a  way  to  take  effect 
only  when  "  the  other  Dioceses  in  the  State  of  Illinois  co- 
operate, and  those  other  Dioceses  do  co-operate,  the  accom- 
plished action,  in  all  honor,  binds  all  three^  and  no  one  or 
two  of  them  can  change  it  thenceforward.  But  it  leaves 
some  ground  open  for  raising  a  question  that  might  make 
trouble  in  days  of  excitement.  It  would  have  been  better, 
therefore,  that  the  Province  could  have  acted  as  one  body. 

And  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  it  should  always  be 
an  objective  point  to  secure  full  legislative  power  for  the 
Provincial  Synod,  subordinate,  of  course,  to  that  of  the 
General  Convention.  The  separate  Dioceses — when  less  in 
size  than  an  entire  State — do  not  need  such  power,  and 
ought  not  to  have  it.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to  clothe  vari- 
ous groups  of  counties  with  the  entire  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  whole  State.  Dignity,  strength,  prestige,  wis- 
dom, are  all  frittered  away  by  thus  conferring  this  high 
power  upon  such  multitudes  of  petty  Dioceses. 

Moreover,  onprvruApU^  we  ought  to  object  to  any  legisla- 
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tion  in  the  Church  without  Che  express  consent  of  the  Epis- 
copate as  an  Order.  In  the  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church, 
whether  CEcumenical  or  National  or  Provincial,  the  Bishops 
had  the  sole  power  of  giving  a  definitive  vote.  Thej 
always  sat  with  open  doors,  indeed,  and  with  full  right  of 
discussion  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  priests,  deacons,  and 
people.  "When  the  Bishops  voted,  moreover,  they  voted  as 
giving  the  preponderant  voice  of  all;  so  that  the  result 
differed  more  in  form  than  in  substance  from  a  "  vote  by 
Orders"  of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  as  given  among  us 
now.  But  to  say  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  shall  have 
power  to  make  the  laws,  and  that  the  Bishops  as  an  Order 
shall  have  no  vote  at  aU^  is  going  entirely  too  far  in  the 
other  direction.  There  is  among  us  Americans  no  small 
jealousy  of  the  "  one-man  power ;"  and  this  makes  it  hard  to 
obtain,  in  most  of  the  Dioceses,  the  separate  Episcopal  vote, 
or  ^^  veto,"  as  it  is  called.  But  when  several  Dioceses  are 
united  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  securing  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  a  separate  vote  as  a  "  House  of 
Bishops."  All  our  legislation  would  thus  become  symmetri- 
cal and  harmonious,  and  be  brought  into  closer  correspond^ 
ence  with  the  legislation  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Li  the 
General  Convention  the  House  of  Bishops  has  its  separate 
vote,  while  both  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  have  theirs.  In 
our  Provincial  Synods  it  would  be  the  same.  In  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  the  Bishops  legislated,  not  without  the  consent 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  Among  us,  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
would  legislate,  not  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Bishops  as  an  Order.  Our  American  novelty  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  Code  of  Canons  for  each  Diocese,  no  matter  how 
small,  would  gradually  disappear.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
its  purer  days  knew  nothing  of  any  legislation  by  anything 
smaller  than  a  Provincial  Synod. 

There  is  one  other  point  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled  in 
Illinois,  and  that  is,  the  Presidency  of  the  Province.  The 
Bishop  of  Illinois  is  both  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  senior  Bishop  by  consecration,  but  he  is  not  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Province.  Both  the  other  Bishope,  however, 
are  much  his  seniors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  in 
experience  of  Ohnrch  afEairs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Qnincy  is 
his  senior  in  age  also.  The  primitive  role,  as  everywhere 
recognized  except  in  North  Africa,  wonld  make  the  Bishop 
of  Chicago  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  as  a  matter  of 
oov/rse.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is  most  convenient 
for  the  business  of  the  Province  that  it  should  be  so.  Peo- 
ple from  all  over  Illinois  must  go  to  Chicago ;  while  the 
necessity  of  their  going  to  Springfield  is  not  so  great,  and 
their  need  of  going  to  Quincy  is  less  than  either  of  the 
others.  Yet  the  Bishop  of  Quincy  is  the  President  of  the 
Federate  Council, — ^and  a  very  good  President  he  makes. 
Had  the  course  of  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  been  less  obstruc- 
tive, perhaps  it  would  have  been  easier  to  apply  the  primi- 
tive rule.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  shall  see  it 
established  there  before  many  years  are  past. 

To  conclude :  Though  the  work  done  in  Illinois  is  not  in 
all  respects  what  we  could  wish,  and  while  we  could  have 
desired  that  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it  had  been  more 
direct,  yet  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church  are  due  to  Illinois 
for  establishing  and  putting  into  full  operation  the  First 
Province  in  the  Church  of  America,  and  the  first  Court  of 
Appeal  on  this  side  of  the  water,  provided  for  more  Dioceses 
than  one.  For  this  last  there  is  special  need.  The  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Illinois  Canon  are  better  guarded  and 
more  safely  balanced  than  in  any  other  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Appeal  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  more  rapidly  our 
Bishops  make  up  their  mind*  to  follow  (or  improve  on)  the 
model  set  in  Illinois,  the  better  will  it  be  all  round.  When 
one  Bishop  has  one  tenth  of  his  clergy  under  inhibition  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  with  no  prospect  of  a  fair  hearing, 
much  less  of  any  redress;  and  when  another  Bishop  has 
been  dragged  before  the  civil  courts  for  libel,  and  cast  in 
ten  thousand  dollars  damages,  to  say  nothing  of  costs :  the 
Bishops  as  an  Order,  if  they  fia/oe  a/ny  hratnsj  must  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  present  attitude  of  refus- 
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ing  to  consent  to  cmy  appeal  from  their  individnal  action 
ca/rmot  he  madfitained.  They  will  also  very  nnanimonsly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  safer  and  better  that  the 
mistakes  of  one  Bishop  should  be  kindly  and  fraternally  cor- 
rected by  his  own  RigTU  Reverend  Brethren^  than  that  he 
should  run  the  risk  of  being  ruthlessly  knocked  over  the 
head  with  the  slung-shot  of  a  $10,000  verdict  by  a  Presby- 
terian Judge  and  a  Baptist  Jury,  while  the  general  tone  of 
public  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  free  press  of  a  free  coun- 
try, seems  to  be  rather  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  and  a  pretty 
unanimous  chorus  of  "  Served  him  right !"  There  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  avoiding  such  rough  casualties  ex- 
cept by  an  Appellate  Court,  and  the  sooner  the  remedy  is 
applied  the  better. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  word  concerning  the  unique 
Journal  of  the  Federate  Council,  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  gives,  first,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federate  Council  of  the  Province  of  Illinois.  Next  follow  in 
order  the  minutes  of  the  three  meetings  that  have  already  been 
held,  including  the  proposed  Canon  of  an  Appellate  Court, 
and  the  action  of  two  of  the  Dioceses  thereupon.  Then  fol- 
lows a  Historical  Sketch  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
whole  provincial  movement,  from  Bishop  White's  sugges- 
tion, and  Bishop  Delancey's  motion  in  1850  onward.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  action  of  New  York  in  1861  and  1865, 
of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey's  plan  set  forth  in  1872,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Minnesota's  suggestion  in  1874,  of  the  action  of 
Illinois  as  early  ajs  1867,  of  the  admirable  Report  of  Dj. 
Mahan  in  Maryland  in  the  ^me  year :  all  of  these  being 
t^ken  from  Bishop  McLaren's  Convention  Address  in  1877. 
Every  step  of  the  subsequent  action  is  also  given,  both  in 
Illinois  and  in  General  Convention — ^the  latter  including  the 
two  Reports  presented  in  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Appellate  Court.  The  majority  report  is  signed 
by  the  Bishops  of  Easton  and  Central  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  minority  report  by  Bishop  McLaren.  The  latter  thor- 
oughly demolishes  the  former.     An  Appendix  gives  a  list 
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and  some  account  of  Church  InstiMiona  within  the  Province 
of  Illinois. 

No  part  of  the  Ohnrch  has  snfEered  as  much  of  injustice 
and  hindrance  and  undeserved  abuse  as  Illinois.  She  has 
nobly  repaid  it  all  by  setting  the  model  in  the  necessanry  re- 
organization of  the  American  Ohurch  into  Provinces.  All 
honor  to  Illinois  1 

J.  £L  Hopkins. 


THE  EEFOEMATION  AND  MEDI^VAnSM. 


THE  time  is  approaching,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when 
the  Bef  onnation  will  be  thrown  into  perspective.  For 
more  than  three  centuries  it  has  so  stood  before  progressive 
philosophy,  and  consequently  evolving  theology, — in  the 
West  at  least, — ^that  it  has  failed  to  appear  in  its  due  relation 
to  other  great  eras  of  revolution.  It  has  been  too  young 
hitherto  to  be  considered  as  a  matured  movement.  Its 
principle  of  power,  its  distinctive  force,  and  its  vital  and 
vitalizing  energy  have  entered  into  the  whole  course  of 
'^  modern  progress."  In  all  departments  of  modem  occi- 
dental development  the  primary  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  been  the  axiom  upon  which  has  been  builded  up 
every  system  of  practical  or  theoretical  philosophy ;  while 
the  immense  flood  of  Protestant  theology  has  drawn  almost 
all  its  various  currents  from  it,  as  from  a  flowing  geyser. 
Indeed,  a  very  large  and  widely  influential  body  of  theolo- 
gians, called  by  all  the  names  of  the  '^  Christian  sects," 
teach  and  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  body  of  the  truth, 
every  essential  fact  and  doctrine  gf  the  Gospel,  with  the 
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very  perfect  evangelical  principle  itself,  all  proceed  from 
the  Bef  ormation.  They  look  npon  the  period  as  one  of 
resurrectidn  from  the  dead.  There  may  have  been  life 
before,  but  not  immediately  before — not  for  som6  centuries 
indeed ;  and  even  then  it  was  a  life  not  to  be  compared  in 
vitality  and  truthful  power  to  that  which  uprose  at  the 
Beformation,  and  has  since  evolved  itself. 

While  modem  philosophy,  considered  as  distinct  from 
theology,  does  not  manifest  any  special  reverence  for  the 
religious  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it, 
equally  with  theology,  dates  the  beginning  of  its  vast  devel- 
opment and  wide  diffusion  to  that  period.  It  is  willing  to  ^ 
allow  that  the  first  manifestation  of  the  movement  was 
religious ;  but  claims  that  the  real  force  was  one  of  those 
reactionary  waves  which  every  great  era  of  progress  exhib- 
its, on  which  all  human  interest  and  ideas  are  carried  for- 
ward together  in  a  general  advance. 

Both  philosophy  and  theology,  in  their  modem  forms, 
therefore,  date  from  the  Bef ormation ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
are  yet  permeated  by  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and  either 
avowedly  or  the  contrary,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
stand  upon  it  as  upon  a  foundation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  whose  principles  of 
thought,  methods  of  expression,  and  systems  of  procedure 
ding  radically  to  the  Bef  ormation  and  draw  thence  the  sap 
of  their  vitality  can  be  induced  to  regard  it  duly  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  great  changes  in  the  course  of  progress.  They 
have  settled  in  their  minds  that  it  was  unique  and  com- 
plete ;  that,  unlike  every  other  revolution,  it  took  up  not  one 
neglected  truth  and  brought  it  forth  into  prominence  and 
power,  but  builded  anew  all  truth's  varied  gems  together, 
making  a  structure  large  enough  to  hold  mankind,  with 
ample  room  to  grow. 

All  who  stand  thus  viewing  the  Bef  ormation  cannot  see 
it  in  perspective.  Many  will  not  attempt  to  do  so ;  some 
because  they  dare  not,  and  others  because  they  care  not  to 
dimb  out  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  modem  thought  up  to 
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the  point  where  it  may  be  Been  in  position  among  the  other 
historic  revolutions. 

Nor  can  any  one  attempt  now  to  throw  the  Reformation 
into  this  perspective  without  running  great  risks.  He  will 
be  misapprehended  even  by  sincere  and  honest  thinkers; 
while  the  immense  majority  of  both  modem  philosophers 
and  theologians  will  be  unable  to  understand  him.  The 
latter  will  suspect  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  charge  him 
with  the  design  of  leading  back  innocent  or  unstable  souls 
into  the  darkness  of  Medisevalism ;  while  the  former  will 
wonder  at  him,  or  serenely  ignore  him,  as  if  he  were  an 
anachronism,  trying  to  live  himself  in  the  tomb  of  the  buried 
past,  and  to  induce  others  to  step  down  also  out  of  the  glo- 
rious splendor  of  the  day  into  darkness,  which  is  all  the 
deeper  because  self-chosen. 

The  fact,  however,  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  the 
Keformation  was  a  simple  era  of  one  idea,  and  that  it  has 
now  evolved  that  idea,  both  philosophically  and  theologi- 
cally, until  it  has  ripened  and  hardened.  It  stands,  at  this 
period  of  the  present,  as  a  completely  developed  and  fuUy 
evolved,  one,  distinctive  historical  fact.  It  is  still,  indeed,  a 
power ;  but,  like  all  radical  forces  when  organized  and  fully 
put  forth,  it  has  become  conservative.  It  has  established 
itself  and  holds  position  now  behind  its  defences.  It  has 
reached  that  period  wherein  it  must  make  good  its  right  to 
continued  existence. 

It  may  be  safely  allowed  that  the  Beformation  was  not 
solely  religious.  It  was  an  occasion  that  marked  an  era  of 
general  reaction.  Mankind  had  gone  as  long  as  they  possi- 
bly could  along  one  line.  It  had  been  a  line  of  progress, 
but  one  that  had  come  to  its  natural  end.  It  had  begun 
amid  the  confusion  which  succeeded  success  in  the  "  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians."  All  Europe  had  gone  through  the 
disturbances  incident  to  violent  disruption  of  the  ancient 
civilization.  The  necessities  of  political  and  social  order, 
indeed  the  existence  itself  of  nations  and  society,  demanded 
^ective  reconstruction.    Anarchy  threatened  everything. 
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Law  and  order  must  be  restored,  or  every  interest  would 
proceed  in  downward  course,  through  lower  and  lower 
levels  of  disorder,  until  universal  discord  would  prevail. 
It  happened  that  the  Church  was  then  the  best  organized 
and  most  widely  diffused  power  in  existence.  The  Bishop 
of  Borne,  though  not  the  autocrat  he  has  since  become, 
was  the  most  prominent  single  sovereign  known.  He 
claimed  at  once  spiritual  suzerainty,  and  very  soon  added  a 
local  kingship.  The  latter  gave  him  a  refuge  and  a  status 
among  the  temporal  powers ;  while  the  former  enabled  him 
from  his  safe  retreat  to  exert  influence  and  exercise  power 
over  persons  and  organizations  through  all  the  West.  He 
duly  estimated  the  situation  and  threw  his  vast  weight  into 
the  scale  of  order.  Although  the  whole  succession  of 
Medisaval  Popes  pursued  one  course,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  development,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal  spiritual  supremacy ;  yet  this,  upon  the  whole,  pro- 
moted organization  and  tended  toward  general  order ;  for 
the  powers  that  opposed  the  Papacy  could  not  be  successful 
in  anarchy,  and  were  hence  compelled  to  promote  social  and 
political  concentrations  and  to  enlarge  them  by  combina- 
tions. Out  of  this  conflict  came  the  comparatively  stable 
organisms  of  political  Europe,  with  their  fixed  gradations  in 
society ;  while  over  against  them  stood  the  wonderful  hier- 
archy of  Bome,  with  the  Pope,  or  as  he  likes  to  be  styled, 
the  Holy  Father,  at  its  head.  Though  these  two  organic 
systems — ^the  one  political  and  the  other  sacerdotal — ^were 
distinct  from  each  other  and  often  in  conflict,  they  both 
coincided  in  fundamental  principle.  Through  this  principle 
they  had  saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  had  made  human 
progress  possible  by  affording  protection  to  society.  They 
had,  however,  at  the  same  time  engrafted  Orientalism  upon 
the  West  by  crushing  remorselessly  and  grinding  down 
under  the  armed  heel  of  temporal  dominion,  and  the  no  less 
oppressive  tread  of  spiritual  tyranny,  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism, with  the  consequent  personal  rights  of  man. 
Had  they  remained  in  power  European  civilization  might  not « 
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indeed  have  died  out  utterly;  bnt  it  would  have  been  a 
reproduction  merely  of  the  civilization  of  Asia.  The  State 
and  the  Church  would  have  been  the  only  living  powers.  The 
one  would  have  held  every  man's  body,  with  sJl  his  posses- 
sions, in  the  iron  bands  of  political  subserviency ;  while  the 
other  would  have  enslaved  his  conscience,  and  hence  made 
him  in  spirit  recognize  Ood's  supremacy  only  in  a  Divine 
vice-regency,  existing  in  temporal  form  and  holding  every 
man's  salvation  in  its  official  keeping. 

The  enervated  peoples  of  Asia  can  rest  under  such  organic 
tyranny,  or  rather  they  do  rest  under  it,  in  a  kind  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  having  resisted  many  times  in  vain.  Their 
resistance  has  been  in  vain,  however,  because  they  never 
have  conceived  that  principle  of  reaction  which  can  alone  pre- 
vail. They  never  had  an  idea  of  individualism.  They  know 
even  yet  next  to  nothing  of  the  personal  rights  of  man.  They 
have  had  rebellions  innumerable,  and  revolutions  not  a  few, 
bnt  these  have  always  resulted  in  merely  substituting  one 
organic  tyranny  for  another.  Asiatics  seem  incapable  of 
conceiving  the  possible  conjanction  of  personal  freedom 
with  social  and  political  stability.  Hence  they  remain  con- 
tent with  organic  union,  and  may  continue  indefinitely  their 
now  venerable  one-sidedness ;  only  repeating,  as  occasions 
arise,  their  attempts  to  remove  intolerable  evils,  by  setting 
forward  new  revolutions  to  end  with  the  same  old  deficient 
organisms. 

The  peoples  of  the  West  could  not  be  orientalized.  They 
submitted  to  lords  and  priests  first,  and  then  to  kings  and 
popes,  because  such  rulers  only  could  then  save  from  im- 
pending barbarism.  But,  when  order  had  become  preva- 
lent, and  relapse  into  barbarism  no  longer  a  danger,  the 
instinct  of  personality  began  to  assert  itself.  Men  could 
leave  the  common  interests  and  the  general  welfare  in  the 
hands  of  rulers,  but  they  could  not  stultify  their  own  con- 
scious manliness,  by  putting  themselves,  without  reserve  of 
private  rights  and  personal  dignity,  under  the  absolute  direc- 
tion and  control  of  either  lord  or  priest,  king,  kaiser,  or  pope.. 
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Mntterings  arose,  and  ran  throngli  all  ranks.  Learning 
broke  forth  from  monastic  walls,  and  laymen  began  to  think 
and  stndj  and  speak  for  themselves.  Literati  that  were  not 
monks,  and  lawyers  who  were  not  nobles,  began  to  be 
heard  among  the  people,  and  to  be  felt  along  the  seats  and 
paths  of  power.  As  there  was  no  prestige  of  position, 
either  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  for  them  to  fall  back 
npoD,  they  were  compelled  to  stand  alone  upon  the  naked 
foundation  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  tmth.  What 
they  had  to  say,  they  were  compelled  to  show  in  its  primary 
relation  to  first  principles.  They  were  forced  to  sustain 
themselves  first  without  extraneous  help,  and  soon  against 
hostile  established  powers ;  and,  therefore,  were  driven  by 
necessity  into  bold  and  deep  investigations.  Of  course  they 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  fact  that  is  correlative  to 
that  upon  which  stood  the  existing  forms  of  civilization. 
They  could  not  deny  the  organic  principle.  They  knew  it 
historically,  and  recognized  the  good  work  it  had  done  in 
saving  Europe ;  and  they  confessed  its  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order.  Conservatism,  however,  was  not  the 
whole  truth,  nor  could  it  secure  the  whole  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Personality  was  as  much  a  fact  as  organic  unity. 
Man  as  man  was  a  reality,  as  patent  as  man  in  the  unity  of 
one  mankind.  Individnal  liberty  was  a  right  not  subservi- 
ent to,  but  correlative  with,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  human 
intercourse  and  communion.  Hence  Church  and  State  were 
not  powers  to  which  absolute  obdience  should  be  rendered, 
but  only  that  obedience  which  belonged  to  their  specific 
vocations  as  conservators  of  the  general  good. 

Agitation  inevitably  arose.  It  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  class  of  men  or  line  of  interests.  It  broke  out  in  the 
universities,  it  entered  into  courts,  it  demanded  to  be  heard 
before  councils ;  and  though  it  was  chiefiy  observed  among 
the  religious  orders,  because  at  that  period  they  laigely 
outnumbered  and  outweighed  others,  yet  it  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  thenL  It  was  a  renaissance,  a  kind  of 
birth  again  from  the  dead,  of  a  truth  or  power  which  had 
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been  buried  out  of  sight  for  a  while,  but  which,  now  its 
time  to  rise  had  arrived,  came  forth  living  into  the  light, 
and  demanded  its  place  in  the  career  of  progress. 

If  Emx>pe  could  only  have  recognized  its  right  to  be,  if 
the  pope  and  the  kings  could  only  have  dealt  patiently  and 
wisely  with  it,  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury might  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  conflicts  of 
three  hundred  years  prevented.  It  did  not  so  happen:  per- 
haps it  was  impossible  for  men  to  be  large-minded  enough  to 
duly  estimate  any  truth  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  essen- 
tially to  the  principle  of  existing  order.  At  any  rate,  the 
powers  that  ^en  ruled  in  Church  and  in  State  endeavored 
to  stamp  out  the  first  sparks  of  the  new  light.  They  did  not 
know  that  an  idea,  like  a  person  once  raised  from  the  dead, 
dieth  no  more. 

Yiolence  begat  violence.  The  partisans  of  the  Bef  orma- 
tion,  so  soon  as  they  could  gather  armies  enough,  repelled 
force  by  force.  This  fact  alone  separates  it  from  early 
Christianity,  and  shows  that  its  spirit  was  unlike  that  of  the 
Apostles  and  first  martyrs.  In  fact,  it  was  as  much  based 
upon  and  permeated  by  one  idea,  as  Medievalism  itself.  It 
was  true  as  far  as  it  went,  but  so  also  was  the  one  idea  of 
mediflBvalism. 

This  one  idea  of  the  Bef ormation  has  grown  until  it  has 
overshadowed  its  correlative ;  so  that  modem  thought,  both 
religious  and  philosophical,  is  now  as  exclusively  radical  as 
ever  Medievalism  was  conservative.  Primary  principles  are 
in  the  ascendant,  and  personal  liberty  is  held  to  be  not  only 
indefeasible,  but  unlimited.  In  philosophical  language,  the 
abstract  has  excluded  the  concrete.  Organizations  of  all 
kinds  are  regarded  as  only  self-evolute  forms  of  germinal 
principles,  which  every  free  person  must  estimate  for  him- 
self, and  may  therefore  accept  or  reject,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  or  indeed  even  as  he  may 
happen  to  fancy  and  will. 

The  Bef  ormation  is  responsible  for  all  this ;  while  all  the 
countless  modem  Christian  sects,  resting  as  they  do  upon 
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the  Reformation,  are  every  one  based  theolc^cally  npon  ab^ 
etract  trath,  and  insiBt  exduBivelj  npon  personal  liberty. 
Their  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  Gospel  was  originally 
not  an  organism,  witnessing  to  the  fact  of  Jesns,  the  Saviour, 
promulgating  His  doctrine,  directing  the  appointed  worship 
of  TTitn,  dispensing  sacraments  as  positive  means  of  grace, 
and  wielding  disciplinary  authority  under  Him  ;  but  a  body 
of  doctrine  merely,  cast  into  the  kneading-trough  of  human- 
ity, and  designed  to  pervade  it,  and  operate  upon  it  solely 
by  germinal  self-development  and  expansion. 

Hence  historical  continuity  is  totally  disregarded,  and  the 
only  reason  for  existence,  now  given  by  any  of  the  Christian 
sects,  is  alleged  conformity  with  the  abstract  truths  of  the 
Divine  revelation.  If  they  are  forced  to  consider  histoiy  at 
all,  they  endeavor  to  make  it  conform  to  their  primary  idea. 
Like  Neander,  Stanley,  and  others,  they  start  with  an 
abstraction,  and  try  to  force  facts  into  conformity  with  their 
fundamental  and  preconceived  germinal  assumptions. 

Modem  philosophy,  however  scornful  it  may  be  or  en- 
deavor to  appear  of  religion,  or  rather  of  theology,  coincides 
fundamentally  with  modem  Christian  sectarianism.  It  is 
indebted  to  ^'  Protestantism"  for  the  very  liberty  it  uses  in 
assailing  Christianity.  Even  when  it  serenely  declares  its 
devotion  to  large-minded,  agnostic  indifference,  which  it 
fondly  calls  charity,  and  sets  over  in  contrast  with  the  odium 
iheologicum^  it  cannot  escape  its  evident  relationship,  nor 
blot  out  the  family  feature  which  shows  it  also  to  be  a  child 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  same  force  has  displayed  itself  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  on  the  arena,  in  both  society  and  politics.  In 
the  former,  ancestral  prestige  is  almost  dead ;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  powers  that  be  are  respected,  not  as  ordained  of 
God,  but  as  creations  solely  of  the  popular  will.  The  accre- 
tions of  organic  growth  are  counted  of  little  worth.  Every 
man  is  required  to  stand  forth  alone,  and  take  such  esteem  as 
may  fall  to  him  personally ;  while  political  organizations  are 
regarded  wholly  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.     Per- 
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Mnal  0noce8B  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  personal  effort,  and  the 
gronnd  of  fame ;  while  states  and  goyemments  are  respected 
only  as  they  are  powerful,  and  supported  only  as  they  make 
themselves  advantageous  or  profitable  to  the  individual  man. 

No  doubt  all  this  shows  an  advance  in  human  progress. 
The  civilization  of  the  West  is  better  than  that  of  the  East. 
The  European  is  in  advance  of  the  Asiatic.  There  is  a 
lai^r,  broader  culture,  and  a  deeper,  nobler  development 
of  mankind,  made  possible  by  the  personal  liberty  which  is 
progressing  towards  the  setting  sun,  than  could  ever  arise 
under  the  exclusively  oiganic  principle,  hardening  into  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  despotisms  as  in  the  Orient. 

While  granting  all  this  cheerfully,  and  sympathizing  fully 
with  the  freedom  of  action,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  the 
general  development  of  manlinoflH  which  now  characterize 
the  West,  and  so  strongly  contrast  the  modem  era  with 
European  Medievalism,  it  may  still  be  maintained  that  the 
whole  of  modem  progress  is  one-sided,  is  built  upon  a  half 
trath,  and  is  now  condensing  into  a  conservatism  that  is 
quite  as  defective  as  orientalism,  and  eqnally  dangerous  to 
man  personally,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  as  was  ^^dark 
medievalism  "  itself. 

Humanity,  as  a  whole,  is  an  organism,  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  units.  It  is  like  a  living,  growidg  and  expanding 
tree,  and  not  like  a  heap  of  shifting  sand.  Governments 
have  been  altered  by  revolutions,  modified  by  popular  ideas, 
and  are  yet  going  through  changes  not  merely  of  policy,  but 
€ven  of  organic  structure ;  but  they  have  never  lost  historic 
continuity.  They  were  organic  in  the  dawn  of  history. 
Kot  one  authentic  record  can  be  found  of  the  formation  of 
a  government  over  any  large  area  or  long  period  by  the 
common  consent  of  tiie  governed,  either  in  convention 
assembled,  or  giving  saction  by  silent  acquiescence.  Fami- 
lies  impart  not  only  personal  characteristics  to  their  mem« 
bers,  but  transmit  the  accretions  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
wealth  or  poverty,  genius  and  talent,  or  their  opposites.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  children  from  their  parents  so  that 
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either  shall  pooDccB  esteem  and  inflnenee  entirely  iirespoo- 
tire  of  the  other.  However  the  scknowledgment  of  family 
prestige  may  be  denied  and  its  f  oroe  deadened,  it  cannot  be 
killed  utterly  and  wholly  bnried  ont  of  sight  The  organic 
principle  is  as  real  also  in  politics  and  society  as  it  is  in 
nature.  The  hmnan  person,  therefore,  is  subjected  to  the 
law  of  goTcmmental,  social,  and  family  development,  as 
tmly  as  any  indiyidnal,  in  any  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
is  subject  to  what  is  called  the  law  of  nature. 

The  one  distinctive  element  of  the  human  existenoe — per- 
sonality— though  it  differentiates  man  from  brutes  and  plants 
and  minerals,  does  not  lift  him  beyond  the  reach  of  organic 
law.  While  the  animal,  T^etable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
hold  all  individuals  under  the  grip  of  oiganic  law,  and  drop 
them  into  formal  non-existence,  when  the  matter  they  take 
up  is  wanted  for  some  new  combination ;  man  alone  retains 
a  persistent  individuality,  because  he  is  a  personal  entity, 
distinct  in  idea  and  separable  in  fact  from  living  form  with 
its  material  manifestations.  Still  man  is  none  the  less  a  part 
and  member  of  the  whole  organism  of  humanity.  His 
personality,  though  incapable  of  absorption  into  mankind — 
considered  as  a  human,  homogeneous  entirety — ^is  also  in- 
iseparahle  in  fact  from  the  human  race,  and  is  subjected  more 
or  less  to  the  general  laws  of  the  race,  as  well  as  to  the  laws 
of  whatever  subordinate  organizations  he  may  naturally  fall 
into,  willingly  join,  or  even  be  united  with  forcibly. 

Coming  out  from  politics  and  society,  and  standing  on  the 
ground  of  philosophy,  man  cannot  here  escape  from  the 
concrete.  It  is  indeed  the  modem  fashion  to  reason  from 
the  abstract ;  and  modem  philosophy  has  pushed  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Reformation  quite  beyond  the  intended  limits  of 
the  religions  agitators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  vital  germinal  truth  can  be  found  in  mere 
humanly-conceived  ontology,  and  that  out  of  it  can  be 
evolved  all  needful  systems  of  doctrine  and  all  useful  organ- 
izations. Yet  authentic,  as  distinct  from  ideal,  history  shows 
that  organizations  preceded  the  recognition  of  principles ; 
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tliat  the  concrete  went  before  the  abstract ;  that  the  mother 
first  produced  the  egg,  and  not  the  egg  evolved  the  mother; 
while  philosophy  itself,  enlarged  and  made  equal  to  its  sub- 
jectSy  requires  an  original  cause,  potentially  holding  in  itself 
all  effects  with  all  their  special  characteristics  and  general 
combinations.  Theology  shows  its  relationship  to  sound 
philosophy  by  adhering  to  the  First  Cause. 

K  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  Eef  ormation  be  the  whole 
truth,  then  religion  is  a  human  product.  It  was  originally 
evolved  ont  of  man's  own  consciousness,  and  has  grown  by 
a  constructive  force  emanating  from  interior  longings  and 
necessities.  This  is  just  what  the  ^^  wise  of  this  world  "  are 
now  endeavoring  to  prove.  No  religious  or  religio-philosophi- 
cal  writings  are  more  numerous,  ingenious,  learned,  able, 
abundant,  and  popular  than  those  which  attempt  to  uncover 
the  "  origins  of  religions,"  to  show  that  germinal  ideas  were 
their  historic  primary  principles,  and  to  trace  them  through 
so-called  natural  evolution  np  to  the  concrete  systems  that 
have  borne  sway,  or  yet  bear  sway,  over  small  or  large  por- 
tions of  mankind. 

Protestant  theology,  while  holding  the  same  primary 
ground  as  modem  philosophy,  and  resting  u{>on  the  half 
timth  of  the  Beformation,  begins  to  tremble  as  it  sees  the 
brink  to  which  it  has  arrived.  While  remaining  true  to  its 
primary  assumption — ^that  personal  freedom  is  the  whole 
broad  base  upon  which  entire  Christianity  stands — ^it  cannot 
escape  from  the  grip  which  the  philosophers  of  the  abstract 
and  teachers  of  the  germinal  self-evolute  are  tightening 
upon  it.  It  must  inevitably  go  over  the  sheer  edge,  and  fall 
into  the  black  gulf  of  primordial  universal  necessity,  even 
though  it  subject  God  Himself  to  it,  and  whelm  in  the  same 
dark  ocean  even  their  own  beloved  one  idea  of  personal 
liberty.  This  unavoidable  plunge,  to  which  Protestant  the- 
ology is  rapidly  hastening,  was  taken  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago— not  avowedly,  though  essentially — ^by  one  of  the  very 
ablest,  most  purely  philosophical,  and  sternly  logical  of  the 
"orthodox  Calvinists."    Though  Jonathan  Edwards,  after 
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writing  his  terrible  essay  upon  the  hnmaa  will,  and  boldly 
aligning  for  the  subjection  of  Gk)d  Himself  to  necesfflty, 
retained  his  own  personal  hold  on  Christianityy  he  stmck  a 
blow  at  its  very  foundation  whose  effects  are  not  yet  over, 
and  never  will  cease  until  the  other  half  of  the  truth  which 
the  Bef  ormation  disregarded  is  restored  to  its  due  relation  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  abstract,  and  to  the  reality  of  human 
freedom  in  persistent  personality,  and  both  together  are 
studied,  recognized,  and  acknowledged  as  correlative  and 
mutually  necessary  constituents  of  the  Truth. 

The  prevalence  of  modem  scepticism,  its  boldness^  and 
«yen  its  blasphemy,  while  traceable  to  the  common  ground 
of  human  corruption,  and  explained  as  the  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  man's  fall  into  sin,  can  only  be  so  traced  and  ex- 
plained to  such  religious  persons  as  accept  human  depravity 
as  an  established  fact  Modem  philosophers  of  all  schools 
reject  it,  while  multitudes — ^rapidly-growing  multitudes — 
of  "liberal  Christians"  in  all  denominations  are  either  ignor- 
ing it,  holding  it  with  mental  reservations  of  doubt,  or  even 
denying  it  altogether. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  prevalent  philosophy 
of  any  period  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  theology  of 
that  period.  Theology,  indeed,  is  only  man's  philosophy  of 
the  Divine.  It  is  therefore  always  undergoing  formal 
changes.  Science  and  metaphysics  bear  theology  along  in 
the  line  of  their  own  progression.  Sometimes  their  oppo- 
sition compels  theology  to  enlarge  itself  and  expand  its 
definition  of  terms,  while  sometimes  their  acknowledged 
principles  are  equally  acknowledged  by  theology.  The 
histories  of  these  two  lines  of  mental  progress  run  together. 
Although  the  followers  of  either  are  seldom  or  never  mutu- 
ally sympaiihetic,  often  openly  hostile,  and  never  more  hostile 
than  when  most  alike  in  primary  ideas  and  fundamental 
principles,  yet  they  cannot  escape  from  their  manifest  recip- 
rocal influence  upon  one  another,  nor  deny  their  common 
and  often  contemporaneous  origin. 

Every  one  can  see  that  the  philosophy  of  the  abstract  is 
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the  prevalent  philosophy  of  modem  times,  and  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  historically  subsequent  to  the  Heformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  to  its  appearance  and  visible 
growth.  In  fact,  however,  that  religious  reformation  and 
the  modern  philosophic  revival  are  twin-bom  babes  of  one 
likeness  and  parentage.  Protestant  theology  and  modem 
philosphy  are  branches  growing  out  from  one  stem ;  that 
stem  being  itself,  as  already  shown,  one  side  only  of  the 
whole  concrete  system  or  developing  trunk  of  the  truth  in 
its  completeness. 

Belief  from  present  ills  is  not  to  be  found  in  plunging 
back  again  into  those  which  are  past.  The  restoration  of 
medieval  theology  is  now  impossible.  It  remains  ciystal- 
lized  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
but  it  is  at  war  with  modem  progress.  Wherever  it  suc- 
ceeds it  merely  reproduces  anacronisms.  It  sets  mediseval 
men,  often  in  cowl  and  sandal-shoon,  amid  the  countless  and 
varied  modem  hues  and  forms  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
fashions  of  appearance  and  speech.  Modern  men  may  look 
with  curiosity  upon  these  reactionists,  as  they  might  look 
upon  dead  men  walking ;  but  the  course  of  modem  progress 
cannot  be  helped  by  them,  nor  can  they  stop  its  inevitable 
career  of  natural  evolution.  Kor  can  mediaeval  philosophy 
ever  again  be  revived.  It  was  as  eminently  concrete  as 
modern  philosophy  is  eminently  abstract.  It  revered  or- 
ganic institutions  as  much  as  they  are  now  disregarded.  It 
began  at  wholes,  at  original  entireties,  as  confidently  as 
modem  philosophers  begin  at  primal,  original,  self-evolute 
germs.  Although  they  found  just  as  much  difficulty  in 
defining  their  ^^  universals''  as  is  now  found  in  defining  the 
atomic  first  seed  of  all  things,  yet,  then  as  now,  strong 
assertion  was  made  most  loudly  when  the  thing  asserted  was 
most  difficult  to  perceive  and  most  incapable  of  proof. 

Philosophic  serenity  and  theologic  truth  now  demand 
that  MediflBvalism  and  the  Eeformation  be  viewed  together, 
in  relative  perspective.  Those  theologians  who  are  so  wed- 
ded to  Protestantism  that  they  cannot  see  Medisevalism  in 
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any  other  than  the  lurid  glare  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  can- 
not, of  conrse,  be  expected  to  pnt  it  and  the  Seformation 
together  into  a  perspective,  where  the  good  of  either  may 
be  seen  in  due  relation  to  that  of  the  other.  Those  philoso- 
phers who  are  wedded  to  the  abstract,  and  who  see  no  possible 
evolution  which  did  not  begin  at  a  primary,  homogeneous 
germ,  in  which  lay  dormant  the  whole  potentiality  of  all 
possible  existence,  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  organized  beginning  of  things,  made  by 
one  Almighty,  Perfect  and  AU-glorions  Person.  Both  these 
schools  stand  together,  and  will  work  for  some  time,  perhaps 
some  decades  yet — ^the  one  thinking  it  is  promoting  spiritual 
liberty  with  moral  and  religious  enlargement,  and  the  other 
thinkiDg  that  it  has  the  very  key  to  all  knowledge,  and  is 
turning  it  successfully  through  the  complicated  wards  of  the 
lock  that  yet  holds  closed  the  one  door  of  the  chamber  of 
certainty. 

Another  school  of  theologians  is  rising  who  are  neither 
protestant  nor  mediseval,  and  yet  something  of  both.  An- 
other class  of  philosophers  are  appearing,  who,  not  ignoring 
the  analytics  of  modem  times,  and  not  failing  to  acknowl- 
edge their  great  worth,  will  have  something  more  to  say 
than  has  yet  been  said  of  syntheses.  They  will  attempt  to 
show  that  the  concrete  preceded  and  contained  the  abstract ; 
that  organism  went  before  the  organite;  that  the  line  of 
causes  leads  upward,  not  downward ;  that  the  origin  of  aU 
things  was  neither  ^^  nothing"  nor  its  hardly  distinguisha- 
ble congeners  "  necessity"  or  "  tendency ;"  but  that  a  First 
Cause,  in  Himself  containing  in  full  perfectness  every 
existence  or  possibility,  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe. 

The  time,  indeed,  has  not  yet  quite  arrived  for  this  school 
of  theologians  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  both  Prot- 
estantism and  Medisevahsm.  They  are  beginning  to  appear, 
however.  Nothing  shows  their  advance  more  3learly  than 
the  tremora  that  shake  some  souls  lest  the  dark  ages  roll 
back  again  and  wrap  Chnstianity  in  a  dreadful  eclipse; 
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while  the  plunges  made  on  either  side,  one  into  Eomanism^ 
and  the  other  into  sheer,  bland  and  abstract  Protestantism, 
show  how  the  two  ideas  are  yet  living  powers,  each  holding 
separately  and  apart  its  distinctive  truth;  while  unstable 
souls,  minds  not  comprehensive,  and  consciences  uuilla- 
mined,  being  incapable  of  seeing  both,  are  impelled  to  dive 
headlong  into  one  depth  through  fear  of  falling  into  the 
other. 

While  this  separation  of  extremes  is  going  on  among  theo* 
logians,  and  appearing  practically  in  opposite  religious 
schools,  the  philo6ophei*s — Le.^  the  wise  of  this  world — 
though  agreeing  in  primaiy  principle  with  Protestantism, 
are  growing  daily  more  openly  and  positively  hostile  to  all 
forms  of  theology. 

The  time  has  fully  arrived  for  a  general  reconstruction  of 
theology.  Both  MedisBvalism  and  the  Reformation  have 
worn  themselves  out.  Their  respective  half-truths  cannot, 
with  any  hope  of  good,  or  with  much  expectation  of  atten- 
tion from  thoughtful  men,  stand  apart  any  longer. 

A  better  and  more  comprehensive  philosophy,  also,  than 
the  present  prevalent  and  popular  philosophy  of  the  abstract, 
is4femanded  by  the  deepest  students  of  human  nature.  The 
conscious  capacities  and  the  irrepressible  aspirations  of  man 
are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  domains  of  thought.  The 
discovery  has  been  made,  or  rather  revived,  that  the  human 
person  is  a  constituent  part  of  one  organic  humanity ;  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  adjust  distinctive  and 
persistent  personality  to  the  organic  human  entirety.  Mod- 
ern philosophers  have  tried  hard  to  persuade  mankind 
that  personality  is  not  persistent ;  that  it  is  only  tempoiu- 
rily  distinctive ;  that  it  came  forth  originally  out  of 
"nothing,'^  "tendency,"  "necessity,"  "a  primary,  homo- 
geneous self-evolnteness,"  now  differentiating  and  hence 
evolving  personality  in  temporary  appearance,  but  all  des- 
tined to  result  again  in  a  final  homogeneous  universality,  in 
which  every  person  having  ceased  to  be,  only  a  vague  "  All" 
shall  survive.     This  philosophy  cannot  stand  long  against 
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the  nniyersal  and  irrepressible  haman  conscionsness.  Self- 
existence  is  a  patent  fact.  Every  one,  whether  he  thinks  or 
only  feels,  knows  that  he  is  a  person,  and  that  he  is  distinct 
from  every  other  person.  This  distinctiveness  is  essential 
to  and  inseparable  from  his  conscionsness.  He  cannot  con- 
ceive of  his  personality  existing  in  any  Universal  All,  be- 
canse  he  cannot  contemplate  its  destruction.  Annihilation 
is  a  term  to  which  a  definition  may  be  given ;  bnt  it  is  not 
a  reality  that  any  person  can  conceive. 

Hence,  modem  philosophy  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
stand  aside.  There  is  a  weak  side  to  the  moral  constitution 
of  man— called  conniption,  and  ascribed  by  theologians  to 
sin — ^which  disposes  many  to  accept  modem  philosophy  for 
the  sake  of  the  exemption  it  offers  from  moral  responsibil- 
ity and  final  judgment :  but  if  it  stood  solely  upon  its  logic, 
modern  philosophy  would  be  scornfully  rejected  by  modem 
men.  The  nniversal  ontcry  would  be,  ^^  I  know  that  I  am 
a  distinct  person,  that  I  am  not  compounded  of  capacities,, 
feelings,  thoughts,  but  that  I  hold  them  all  in  the  indivisi- 
ble unit  of  my  one  distinctive  self." 

Kow  this  irrepressible  and  indestmctible  consciousness  of 
self,  or  personality,  stands  in  every  one  consociated  witluthe 
knowledge  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  that  the 
human  race  is  one  organic  unit  also.  Philosophy  must  take 
both  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  not  hope  to  maintain 
any  '^  science  of  being"  that  sacrifices  either  one  to  the  other. 
Theology  has  the  same  work  to  do  within  the  domains  of 
religion  and  coterminous  area  of  the  tmth. 

The  abstract  and  the  concrete  must  be  harmonized,  since 
both  are  real  and  reciprocally  influential.  The  germ  and 
the  organism  are  both  indestructible;  how  do  they  exist 
together,  and  how  did  both  begin !  The  person  man  and 
the  one  human  stock  ai*e  distinctive  yet  inseparable,  both 
immortal  and  each  persistent ;  how  are  they  related  to  each 
other  I  MedisBvalism  was  a  glorious  idea,  aud  wrought  nobly 
in  its  time.  It  gave  organic  form  and  restorative  force  to 
religion  and  society,  and  saved  the  West  from  anarchy.    The 
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Heformation  was  a  splendid  reyolntion.  It  saved  man  from 
religions,  political  and  social  slavery,  and  gave  ^'modern 
progress"  to  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  a  record  of  inestimable  worth. 
We  cannot  spare  any  part  of  what  our  ancestors  purchased 
for  us,  by  noble  words  and  deeds,  done  often  in  flames  and 
inscribed  in  blood. 

But  as  we  cannot  transfer  Medievalism  to  modem  times, 
so  cannot  we  find  any  longer  room  and  verge  enough  in 
what  the  Beformation  has  given  us.  The  truth  is,  mankind 
demands  both,  and  therefore  must  have  both ;  aye,  and  will 
have  it,  however  theologians  rave  and  philosophers  imagine 
a  vain  thing. 

Free,  glorious,  godlike  man  has  come  forth  into  light.  He 
cannot  be  again  chained  in  a  dungeon.  So  much  the  Sef  or- 
mation  has  done,  and  thereby  won  for  itself  a  noble  record 
inscribed  in  a  high  niche  on  the  walls  of  the  growing  tem- 
ple of  human  development.  The  human  brotherhood  is  a 
fact,  equally  essential  and  needful  to  human  perfectness  as 
personal  freedom.  Organization  is  the  necessary  expression 
and  manifestation  of  unity.  The  human  brotherhood  lives 
and  works  organically.  Every  human  interest  is  touched  by 
organization,  and  some  are  the  mere  outflow  of  organic  oper- 
ations. Socially,  philosophically  and  religiously,  man  and 
all  men  must  live  and  work  in  and  through  organizations.  Me- 
disevalism  gave  the  world  this  tenth,  and  wrote  it  in  letters 
of  immortal  light  on  the  then  rising  walls  of  the  growing 
temple  of  human  development,  and  they  gleam  yet,  amid 
the  '^  dark  ages,"  and  show  them  to  be  by  no  means  ages  of 
the  night. 

In  order  to  see  the  work  that  lies  before  philosophic  the- 
ologians in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  the 
abuses  of  both  MedisBvalism  and  the  Kef  ormation  stand  aside^ 
for  a  while.  Those  of  the  one  are  remote,  and  no  longer 
effective.  Those  of  the  other  are  at  hand,  and  full  of  mis- 
chievous activity,  in  philosophy,  morals,  religion  and  society. 
But  either  rests  upon  a  mighty,  glorious  and  indestructible 
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half-truth.  Liberty  and  obedience  are  not  only  correlatives, 
but  reciprocal  components.  Neither  can  exist  long  apart. 
Both  are  needful  to  the  other. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  easy  to  adjust  these  two  sides  of 
the  one  truth  to  each  other.  Kor,  indeed,  can  they  be  ob- 
served together  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  While  personality  is  asserted  and  defended  upon 
philosophical  ground,  and  defined  from  a  philosophical  po- 
sition, the  organic  unity  of  mankind  must  remain  for  the 
moment  out  of  sight.  It  will  be  no  small  gain,  however, 
when  both  are  so  recognized  that  their  essential  oneness  is 
claimed  even  when  either  is  the  prominent  object  of  con- 
sideration. Many  vain  conflicts  will  thus  be  avoided.  An 
advocate  while  supporting  the  one  will  not  be  regarded  as 
denying  the  other.  The  only  real  conflict  will  lie  against 
an  undue  preponderance  of  one,  while  the  only  profitable 
labor  will  tend  towards  the  right  relative  adjustment  of 
each. 

Theologically,  also,  a  great  advance  will  be  attained  when 
Medievalism  shall  be  recognized  as  holding  a  valuable  prin- 
ciple— ^as  real,  persistent,  and  needful  to  a  well-rounded 
human  progress,  as  the  equally  valuable  distinctive  principle 
of  the  Beformation. 

Of  course  sectarianism  will  lose  vitality,  and  depart  to 
wander  amid  the  shades,  while  the  wholiB  mass  of  diBtinct- 
ive  "Protestant  theology"  will  have  to  be  remanded  to 
those  dusty  shelves  on  which  are  piled  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  distinctive  "  mediaeval  theology."  Neither  theologic  sys- 
tem, however,  will  altogether  die ;  or  rather  they  will  die 
only  as  systems.  Their  respective  truths  will  survive,  be- 
cause they  are  portions  of  the  great  concrete  unity  of  the 
Truth.  The  direct  personal  status  of  man  before  God,  with 
the  glorious  personal  liberty  and  serious  personal  responsi- 
bility incident  upon  this  status,  will  stand  forth  in  dignity 
and  freedom,  and  the  Beformation  will  be  honored  as  the 
emancipator  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Medisevalism  will 
revive,  and  sustain  its  own  claim  to  honor  for  preserving 
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the  eqnal  truth  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and 
that  the  highest  union  of  glorified  humanity  may  be  found 
only  in  common  membership  in  that  organic  '^  One  Body  of 
Christ,"  ^'  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

The  general  acceptance  of  this  position,  the  common  rec* 
ognition  of  this  conjunct  duality  of  the  indivisible  unity  of 
the  truth,  the  devotional  reception  of  the  mutuality  of  relig- 
ious liberty  with  holy  obedience,  and  the  consequent  spirit 
of  charity  in  reciprocal  communion,  may  be  practically  dis- 
tant. Sectarianism  may  coil,  and  twist,  and  squirm  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution ;  it  may  continue  to  secrete  and  throw 
out  its  natural  venom  ;  it  may  not  at  once  crawl  away,  going 
down  to  its  own  place :  but  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  its 
masking  as  an  angel  of  light  will  cease,  its  origin  will  be 
known  by  its  family  likeness,  and  it  will  be  hated  at  last  of 
all  men,  for  His  name's  sake,  Who  is  One,  Who  is  Love, 
Who  is  the  Truth. 

Nor  will  the  two  great  rival  theologies  forget  their  vain 
and  useless  opposition  all  at  once.  The  real  danger  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  the  actual  dishonor  to  God,  which  lies  at 
the  extreme  outcome  of  either,  when  viewed  and  followed 
alone,  will  have  to  be  guarded  against  for  some  time  longer. 
So  easy  is  it  to  see  one  side  of  truth  only,  and  so  compara- 
tively exciting  is  it  to  contend  for  one  side,  that  we  may  not 
hope  for  a  speedy  prevalence  of  that  calm  consideration, 
that  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  that  patience  of  char- 
ity, all  so  needful  to  the  proportionateness  with  strength 
and  permanence  of  the  whole  truth. 

Much,  however,  will  be  gained  by  the  recognition  and 
general  confession  of  the  duality  of  the  real  and  the  true. 
They  who  freely  grant  the  danger  of  extremes  on  either 
hand,  will  not  honestly  oppose  the  advocates  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  charge  them  with  extreme  intentions.  They  will 
watch  them  indeed,  and  be  watched  in  turn.  By  this 
mutual  vigilance  both  will  be  benefited ;  while  each  may 
do  well  his  work  on  the  side  that  seems  most  in  need  of 
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building  upon,  or  the  better  adapted  to  his  own  skill  or 
calling. 

One  great  need  of  onr  time,  therefore,  is  a  philosophy 
which  will  duly  consider  the  concrete  as  well  as  the  abstract^ 
and  discover  their  due  relations  to  each  other  in  principle 
as  well  as  in  historic  succession.  Constituency  and  organ- 
ization are  facts.  They  are  reciprocal  principles.  They 
exist  together.  They  are  inseparable  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  germ  and  the  individual,  the  organite,  the 
organ,  and  the  organization  are  co-united,  have  been  contem- 
poraneous in  all  the  periods  of  authentic  history ;  neither, 
therefore,  is  the  discoverable  originator  of  the  other.  If  man 
would  know  which  is  first,  he  must  be  told,  and  can  be  told 
only,  by  One  "  Who  was  before  all  things,  and  by  Whom  all 
things  consist." 

That  other  great  need  of  our  times — a  comprehensive 
theology — can  become  such  by  laying  hold  of  a  duality  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  philosophers  must  comprehend  and 
explain.  Its  materials  are  all  provided.  Though  scattered 
in  old  tomes,  and  teeming  in  new  leaves  falling  continually 
from  the  press  of  the  day,  they  belong  all  to  two  simple  and 
clear  divisions.  Man  personally,  and  man  in  conmion  unity, 
or  in  communion  one  with  another,  are  correlative,  concur- 
rent and  reciprocal  facts.  The  honor  of  God  and  the  good 
of  men  are  to  be  promoted  duly,  in  and  through  the  recog- 
nition of  this  duality.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not 
merely  a  beautiful  cloudy  picture  of  a  desirable  impossibility, 
but  it  must  have  been  an  original  creation,  and  must  be 
found  an  actual  existence.  When  thus 'found  it  should  be 
respected,  joined,  adhered  to,  and  confided  in  as  an  organ- 
ization which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against. 

Charity  must  grow  in  the  spirits  of  thoughtful  men,  and 
serenity  rule  in  them,  before  the  intelligence  of  the  age  can 
even  perceive,  much  more  appreciate,  a  philosophy  of  the 
concrete  which  shall  not  ignore  the  abstract,  and  a  theology 
that  is  both  conservative  and  radical.  Although  the  difiS- 
culty  of  comprehending  this  duality  may  deter  some  from  the 
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intellectnal  labor  it  demandsy  and  thongh  the  serenity  it  re- 
quires may  lapse  into  indifference  or  insensibility,  yet  these 
are  only  dangers,  not  necessities.  An  eager  and  solemn  devo- 
tion to  the  truth  will  dispense  with  the  need  of  such  excite- 
ment as  comes  through  personal  encounters.  One  need  not 
be  indifferent — ^indeed,  he  may  be  only  the  more  profoundly 
in  earnest — when  he  would  add  to  the  real  and  the  good  held 
already,  another  good  reality  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  first.  ^'  Be  ye  also  enlarged,"  is  an  injunction  as 
timely  as  it  was  when  first  given  to  the  cultured  Corinthians. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  incompatible  with  the  correlative  injunction 
^'  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for  all 
delivered  unto  the  saints."  Indeed,  enlargement  and  earnest- 
ness are  spiritual  correlatives  corresponding  to  the  philo- 
sophic concrete  and  abstract,  and  to  the  theologic  organism 
and  personality.  These  several  dualities  are  reciprocally 
essential  to  each  other's  true  and  normal  development.  Thej 
live  and  grow  together.  Their  conjunction  assures  right 
knowledge  and  promotes  right  action.  They  are  both  posi- 
tive and  real,  and  both  mutual  supporters  in  the  learning, 
the  teaching,  and  the  practice  of  the  truth. 
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THE  last  volume  of  Longfellow's  poems,  except  the  dra- 
matic piece  entitled  ^^  Michael  Angelo/'  which  will 
appear  later,  has  now  been  given  to  the  world.  The  tiny  vol- 
ume contains  short  lyrical  flights,  some  of  which,  like  ^^  Auf 
Wiedersehen,"  in  memory  of  the  late  James  T.  Fields,  are 
in  his  best  vein,  others  being  personal,  and  reflecting  the 
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mellowed  feelings  of  his  riper  age ;  bnt  the  collection  as  a- 
whole  neither  decreases  nor  forwards  his  reputation.  The 
sonnet  entitled  ^^  Possibilities/'  evidently  the  last  he  ever 
wrote,  is  prophetic  of  the  new  ventnres  in  song  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  reach.  The  three  biographies  here 
mentioned  have  various  merits.  Mr.  Underwood  adds 
little  to  what  is  known  of  Longfellow,  though  some 
of  his  points  are  suggestive  and  fresh.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
written  a  piecemeal  work  in  which  the  outward  biograr 
phy  of  Longfellow,  the  way  in  which  he  impressed  the 
world  by  his  presence  and  poems,  is  admirably  told.  It 
is  not  die  official  memoir,  but  it  will  be  a  useful  book 
even  when  the  authentic  memoir  is  published.  It  is  well 
put  together,  and  supplies  much  valuable  information. 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  worked  upon  his  own  lines  in  the 
biographical  memoir  which  he  has  prepared,  and  has  thus 
furnished  quite  a  different  book  from  that  edited  by  Mr. 
Underwood  or  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  yet  & 
book  which  is  of  specific  value  in  the  study  of  the  poet  and 
in  the  appreciation  of  his  poetry.  All  three  biographies 
are  thin  and  informal  in  their  character,  but  they  bring  out 
features  which  it  is  well  to  have  preserved  in  his  personal 
career.  But  nothing  that  has  been  done  for  Longfellow's, 
fame  since  his  death  can  ever  equal  the  magnificent  illustrated 
edition  of  his  works  which  appeared  in  1880,  and  which  in- 
cludes all  the  poems  except  those  which  have  just  appeared 
in  the  tiny  volume  "  In  the  Harbor."  There  was  lavished 
upon  this  work  every  attention  which  the  most  accomplished 
artists  could  give,  and  it  had  the  personal  oversight  of  Mr. 
A.  Y.  S.  Anthony,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  American  en- 
gravers. It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Longfellow  to  see 
this  work  done.  It  was  as  if  he  witnessed  the  apotheosi^^ 
of  his  reputation.    He  took  the  heartiest  interest  in  it. 

HSNBY  WADSWOBTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Longfellow  is  still  so  near  in  spirit  and  sympathy  to  those 
who  have  known  him  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  maa 
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from  his  work,  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  still  entrances 
the  memory  and  withholds  the  critical  judgment.  Much  as 
he  did,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  man  was  more  than  his 
work.  It  was  not  that  his  sayings  were  remarkable,  or 
that  his  presence  awed  the  visitor,  or  that  his  name  stood  for 
great  ideas,  or  that  he  made  a  notable  impression  upon  his 
time;  but  somehow  he  filled  out,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
the  conception  of  a  national  poet.  He  was  our  best  htiown 
and  best  loved  American  author.  He  was  the  most  widely 
read  poet  in  the  English-speaking  world.  He  stood  for  the 
things  in  which  Ijie  heart  and  the  intellect  are  subdued  and 
softened  until  they  blend  in  harmony.  He  embodied  the 
idea  of  the  people's  poet.  He  touched  life  as  a  whole.  He 
touched  the  affections,  the  sympathies,  the  sentiments,  the 
common  interests,  of  the  multitude.  He  never  stood  apart 
and  solitary.  His  song  was  not  common-place,  but  he  so  saw 
what  is  common  to  all  lives  that  when  he  sighed  for  his  own 
or  the  sorrows  of  others,  the  people  sighed  with  him.  He 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  popular  heart.  The  question  with 
the  majority  is  not  Longfellow's  rank  among  poets,  not  his 
relative  greatness,  but  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  the 
universal  experiences  of  men  and  women.  He  put  his  ear 
close  to  his  own  heart  and  heard  its  echoes  of  the  still  sad 
music  of  humanity,  and  this  was  the  inspiration  of  his  poet- 
ry. He  says  in  "  Kavanagh :"  "  In  character,  in  manners,  in 
style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity  ;" 
and  this  is  the  rule  that  prevails  in  all  his  writing,  whether 
it  be  prose  or  poetry.  There  is  nothing  vain,  windy, 
ambitious,  or  insincere.  If  one  is  to  estimate  Longfellow 
rightly,  he  nniet  not  compare  him  with  other  great  names  in 
point  of  certain  abstract  qualities,  such  as  you  find  in  Shelley 
and  Eeats ;  the  man  rules  the  writing,  and  his  productions 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  himself,  as  the  out- 
growth of  his  character.  This  element  of  personality  exists 
in  all  strong  poets,  but  in  many  its  development  is  so  indi- 
vidual or  marked  that  it  gives  a  twist  to  one's  genius  and 
detracts  from  his  fame.    It  is  not  so  with  Longfellow.    No 
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traditions  of  poverty  or  eccentricity  attach  to  his  career.  He 
was  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  he  was  always  able  to  command 
his  leisure  and  his  thoughts ;  he  absorbed  the  best  culture  of 
his  time,  read  the  best  books,  saw  the  best  people,  and  was 
able  to  breathe  into  his  happiest  poems  the  secrets  of  hu- 
manity at  large.  Nothing  beyond  the  griefs  and  sorrows 
that  enrich  the  inner  life  embittered  or  thwarted  his  plans. 
Occupying  essentially  a  private  station,  pursuing  always  the 
plans  of  a  literary  life,  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
the  chief  literatures  of  Europe,  Longfellow  was  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  cultivated  American  of  his  day.  With  most 
men  thus  favored,  the  lei^e  for  self-satisfactions  would 
have  destroyed  the  creative  impulse,  but  with  him  it  rather 
cleared  the  way  for  original  work.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
acquisitions  of  culture  had  been  made  and  the  heyday  of 
youth  had  been  passed  that  he  composed  his  best  poems,  and 
the  beautiful  serenity  of  his  genius  had  been  fully  reached. 
His  mind  was  self-active,  and  found  abundant  materials  for 
practical  illustration  in  his  rambles  among  the  ruins  of  Euro- 
pean mediaBvalism ;  it  was  not  overborne  and  dwarfed  by 
travel  or  culture.  If  Longfellow  is  a  sentimentalist ;  if  he 
works,  like  Hawthorne,  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  if  the  severer  things  of  life,  even  the  higher  passages  of 
the  soul's  experience,  are  not  dwelt  upon,  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  as  if,  because  he  had  his  limitations,  he  were  unequal 
to  others  in  not  having  a  share  of  their  peculiar  gifts.  He 
struck  out  an  independent  career  as  an  American  author, 
and  his  success  was  due  not  more  to  his  fidelity  to  such  gifts 
as  God  had  given  him,  than  to  his  good  judgment  in  not 
trying  to  be  what  he  was  not. 

Longfellow's  culture  was  English  and  European.  He  stood 
too  near  the  fountain-head  of  American  letters  for  this  to  be 
otherwise.  Irving  and  Dana,  Cooper  and  Webster,  arc  but 
a  few  removes  from  him ;  they  contributed  almost  nothing- 
to  the  formation  of  his  literary  taste.  He  was  a  schoolboy 
when  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book"  appeared,  and  this  was  in  fact 
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the  fmst  book  that  aroused  his  youthful  enthusiafim ;  but  all 
through  the  nascent  period  of  his  intellectual  growth,  from 
1820  to  1840,  the  literature  of  England  and  the  Continent 
was  most  powerful  in  directing  and  shaping  his  tastes.  His 
prose  works,  "  Outre-Mer,"  "  Hyperion,"  and  "  Kavanagh," 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  region  in  which  his 
thoughts  habitually  dwelt.  He  profoundly  studied  the  ro- 
mance literature,  entering  into  its  old-world  spirit  as  Carlyle 
and  Emerson  entered  into  its  ethical  life.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  Kichter  and  Tieck ;  he  studied  the  poetical  inspi- 
rations of  the  Oermanic  developments  in  Europe,  and  nothing 
in  English  more  fully  reflects  the  spirit  of  old  romance,  the 
dreams  of  the  chivalric  and  religious  age  which  preceded 
and  lingered  on  beyond  the  Beformation,  than  his  ^^  Hype- 
rion." Longfellow  had  all  his  life  a  genuine  fondness  for 
what  was  characteristically  old.  It  struck  his  fancy.  It 
touched  the  poetical  instinct.  He  once  advised  the  writer 
to  carefully  preserve  every  bit  of  tradition  and  every  quaint 
form  of  speech  which  came  within  his  reach  in  the  old  sear 
board  town  where  he  then  resided.  Between  him  and  Haw- 
thorne there  was  a  kindred  feeling,  though  Hawthorne  had 
by  far  the  intenser  imagination.  He  had  a  longing  for  the 
old  ways,  the  old  stories,  the  moss-grown  legends ;  and  the 
rechristening  of  legends,  the  freshening  of  old  incidents  with 
modem  feeling,  constitutes  the  charm  of  much  of  his  poetry. 
It  may  be  justly  said,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  his  poetry 
grew  out  of  his  culture.  So  it  did.  His  earlier  poems — 
in  fact,  all  his  poems — are  based  upon  legends  in  the  Old 
World  or  in  the  New.  Poets  are  always  story-tellers^  This 
is  their  mission.  The  first  poet.  Homer,  was  simply  a  teller 
of  the  legends  of  the  immortal  Greeks,  and  all  the  great 
poets  ever  since  have  only  excelled  their  fellows  by  their 
ability  to  tell  stories  supremely  well.  Even  so  abstract  and 
theological  a  poem  as  "  In  Memoriam,"  veined  through  and 
through  with  the  convolutions  of  modem  thought,  is  only 
the  stoiy  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  mind  and  soul  of 
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the  poet  by  the  death  of  his  friend.  Longfellow  simply  keeps 
to  the  old  order,  and  remembers  that  the  poet's  work  is  to 
tell  stories  and  sing  songs. 

But  because  he  is  so  pathetic  and  beautiful  a  singer, 
always  engaging  the  affections,  and  conquering  the  intellect 
because  he  wins  the  heart,  it  has  often  been  said  that  he 
was  not  an  original  and  independent  writer.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. He  is  not  original  as  some  others  are.  ^'  There  is  no 
transatlantic  twang  anywhere,  such  as  gives  a  zest  to  the 
works  of  Emerson  or  of  Walt  Whitman."  Neither  is  there 
anything  blatant  in  his  writings.  He  had  no  affinity  for 
men  like  Gturison  and  Parker  in  the  antinslavery  movement ; 
and  yet  his  poems  on  slavery  have  winged  power  like 
Whittier's,  and  are  in  the  same  vein.  Neither  can  .  you 
trace  the  transcendental  movement  in  his  poems  or  in  his 
prose,  though  in  his  prime  it  was  the  movement  of  the 
hour.  He  was  neither  so  spiritually  minded  as  Emerson, 
nor  so  encyclopedic  as  Eipley,  nor  so  individualistic  as 
Thoreau.  He  lived  through  all  that  seething  period  in  the 
realm  of  the  imagination,  not  indifferent  to  what  was  going 
on,  not  a  recluse,  not  withholding  sympathy  from  persons  or 
movements,  but  guarding  the  sanctuary  of  his  imagination 
lest  his  fine  visions  of  earthly  beauty  might  lose  their 
brightness  and  strength.  In  all  this,  Longfellow  was  true 
to  his  instincts  and  to  himself,  and  these  were  the  only  con- 
ditions by  which  such  a  nature  as  his  could  rise  above  the 
jargon  of  affairs  and  enter  within  the  confines  of  the  crea- 
tive world.  Take  the  two  poems  by  which  he  is  likely  to 
be  best  remembered,  "  Evangeline"  and  "  Hiawatha."  They 
are  earthly  poems.  Their  argument  lies  within  the  sphere 
of  this  world;  they  are  spiritual  only  as  at  times  they 
touch  the  spiritual  side  of  our  lives;  but  how  can  such 
poems  be  written,  in  which  the  creative  impulse  is  vigorous 
and  sustained  through  a  long  flight  of  song  and  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  constant  factor,  unless  the  poet  hides  himself 
in  his  subject,  like  the  silkworm  in  his  cocoon,  and  spins 
out  his  life  in  his  song?    What  is  here  insisted  on  is  that 
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Longfellow  ifi  always  tme  to  himBelf,  that  he  follows  the 
lead  of  his  imagination,  that  his  great  poems  are  filled  with 
the  inspirations  of  the  whole  man.  There  is  the  same  in- 
tegrity about  them  which  yon  feel  in  8ir  Walter  Scott's 
metrical  tales.  The  ^^  Oonrtship  of  Miles  Standish"  falls  into 
the  same  category  of  finished  poems.  Longfellow  is  an 
independent,  original,  and  self-reliant  poet,  and  though  his 
subjects  are  as  often  European  as  American,  he  is  as  much 
at  home  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  His  culture  is  of  the 
Old  World,  but  his  fresh  and  sunny  spirit  is  of  the  New. 

Longfellow's  genius  was  limited  He  was  not  intense  or 
passionate  enough  to  be  a  dramatic  writer.  His  "  Spanish 
Student"  is  rather  for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  Neither 
does  his  translation  of  Dante's  great  poem  throb  with  the 
intense  and  soul-consuming  force  of  the  original.  It  is 
clear  rendering,  not  an  inspired  translation.  And  none  of 
his  translations  are  remarkable  for  anything  beyond  a  cer- 
tain finish  of  language  and  beauty  of  expression.  Neither 
the  "  New-England  Tragedies,"  nor  the  "  Golden  Legend," 
nor  the  "  Divine  Tragedy,"  are  quite  up  to  the  level  of  his 
other  work.  The  "Tragedies"  were  too  somber  and  dis- 
tasteful for  poetical  treatment ;  the  "  Divine  Tragedy"  was 
clearly  beyond  him — ^beyond  any  one;  and  the  "Golden 
Legend,"  though  falling  measurably  within  the  scope  of  his 
gifts,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  productions.  The  mel- 
low, the  distant,  the  legendary,  the  pathetic,  the  sad,  the 
dim  and  shadowy  things  of  life  were  most  congenial  to 
him,  and  here  he  did  work  which  will  live  and  which  has 
carried  his  fame  around  the  world ;  but  whenever  he  went 
beyond  this  line  his  success  was  not  sufficient  to  make  his 
writing  immortal.  It  is  just  as  important  to  emphasize  his 
failures  as  it  is  to  recognize  his  wonderful  power  to  touch 
the  popular  heart  and  make  the  round  world  respond  to  the 
music  of  his  rhyme.  It  is  inevitable  that  Longfellow's  limi- 
tations should  appear  more  and  more  distinctly  as  time  goes 
on.  His  successful  poems  will  continue  to  hold  their  own ; 
his  failures  will  only  be  found  in  the  complete  editions  of 
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his  works.  Jnst  bo  long  as  he  kept  to  the  topics  of  common 
life  or  to  those  within  the  reach  of  common  sympathy  he 
touched  every  heart  and  his  poems  were  sure  of  world-wide 
recognition,  but  the  moment  he  ventured  into  deep  thing? 
or  into  the  region  of  particulars  it  was  plain  that  the  taska 
were  beyond  him.  In  this  respect  he  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast widi  Bobert  Browning,  who  is  never  so  much  at  home 
as  when  he  is  developing  an  interest  in  a  topic  which  only 
by  subtle  lines  touches  the  life  of  humanity  at  large. 
Browning's  popular  poems  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
two  hands;  Longfellow's  can  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
The  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  in  which  one  finds  a  remi- 
niscence of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales,"  contains  some 
of  his  best  work.  The  topics  are  suited  to  his  gifts.  They 
are  within  his  range.  They  bear  discursive,  pathetic,  ro- 
mantic treatment.  Then,  i^in,  his  sonnets,  most  of  which 
appear  among  the  later  poems,  are  remarkably  good.  Those 
entitled  «  Three  Friends  of  Mine,"  "  Milton,"  "  The  Tides," 
•*The  Burial  of  the  Poet,"  and  "A  Summer  Day  by  the 
Sea,"  are  in  his  happiest  vein.  But  the  best  part  of  Long- 
fellow's work  is  his  lyrical  poetry.  He  had  a  genuine  fond- 
ness for  the  short  poems  in  which,  as  in  the  sonnets,  one 
impulse  sweeps  the  lyre  and  finds  expression  in  song.  Ko- 
American  poet  has  given  more  lyrical  poems  to  the  world. 
They  are,  however,  hardly  purely  lyric.  They  are  not  in- 
tense, not  playful ;  there  is  nothing  that  lifts  you  into  the 
blue  ether  like  Shelley's  "  Skylark;"  there  is  nothing  that 
thrills  you  with  ecstatic  emotion ;  and  yet  for  the  mass  of 
readers  the  lyrical  poems  of  Longfellow  are  the  most  popu- 
lar that  have  ever  been  written.  They  strike  the  human 
average;  they  express  feelings  which  are  common  to  all 
persons  in  language  so  simple  yet  poetical  that  all  can 
understand  it  There  is  nothing  "caviare  to  the  multi- 
tude." And  here  you  touch  the  secret  of  Longfellow's, 
popularity.  He  has  said  in  musical  verse  what  everybody 
has  felt  in  plain  prose  or  in  personal  experience.  The 
merit  is  not  apparently  great  in  these  very  simple  produo*- 
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tions,  and  yet  the  merit  is  Buch  that  ahnost  ilb  one  in  our  time 
has  come  up  to  it.  It  is  the  merit  of  gentle  or  sparkling 
thonght  clothed  in  the  clearest,  simplest  language,  and  the 
Yery  last  poem  the  poet  ever  penned,  dated  January  17, 
1882,  in  which  he  asks  inquiringly. 

Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  streets. 

Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art. 
An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought; 

Fearless  and  fint,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart, 

is  a  beautiful  witness  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his 
diction.  It  is  to  Longfellow's  credit  that  he  never  resorted 
to  tricks  of  rhetoric  to  enhance  his  poetical  genius.  His 
fame,  within  its  proper  limits,  rests  upon  a  solid  founda* 
tion,  and  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  of  his  shorter  poems 
that  after  generations  will  not  willingly  allow  to  die. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  work  as  a  poet  is  inseparable  from 
his  character  as  a  man — so  inseparable  that  no  criticism 
can  be  passed  upon  his  poems  which  leaves  the  man  out  of 
account.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  one  does  not 
find  it  easy  to  compare  him  with  contemporary  or  earKer 
poets.  He  made  his  own  place.  He  borrows  very  little 
from  any  quarter.  He  is  not  an  enthusiast  for  nature  like 
Emerson;  he  does  not  feel  the  intuitions  of  tragedy  like 
Hawthorne;  he  does  not  rise  into  the  spiritual  heights 
which  seem  native  to  Whittier's  soul ;  he  has  not  that  child- 
like faith  in  human  nature  that  distinguished  Channing; 
and  yet,  if  not  like  these  at  their  point  of  strength,  he  is  so 
distinctly  different  in  his  own  way  that  his  poems  are  linked 
inseparably  with  the  man  who  wrote  them,  and  he  is  always 
judged  by  the  standard  which  he  has  made  for  himself. 
And  this  standard  is  distinguished  not  n^ore  for  the  qualities 
of  clearness  and  simplicity  and  familiar  experience  already 
mentioned  than  for  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  thought. 
Longfellow  does  not  often  touch  the  deeper  life  of  the  soul. 
He  could  not  have  written  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on  the 
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Intimations  of  Immortality/'  nor  Emerson's  "Threnody:'* 
they  are  immeasurably  beyond  him ;  but  his  poems  are  full 
of  the  suggestions  which  border  close  upon  such  a  flood-tide 
of  religious  insight,  and  he  shows  everywhere  an  "  exquisite 
discernment  of  the  spiritual  in  material  things."  It  could 
be  wished  that  he  had  gone  further  and  higher  in  respect 
of  the  truths  upon  which  one  feeds  his  soul,  but  that  which 
makes  a  poet  forever  immortal  is  rarely  more  than  hinted  at 
in  his  writings.  With  this  abatement,  there  is  a  rare  ur- 
banity and  completeness  in  Longfellow's  work.  He  never 
wrote  a  line  to  offend  or  wound  the  most  sensitive  feelings. 
His  verse,  like  his  life,  always  reflects  the  purity  of  heaven. 
There  is  a  bright,  sunny,  cheerful  glow  to  his  poems.  They 
lift  up  the  sad  heart;  they  beautify  common  life;  they 
enlarge  upon  the  domestic  virtues;  they  make  all  the  home 
affections  bolder  than  they  were  before ;  they  have  increased 
the  joy  of  living  to  thousands;  they  have  taken  people 
away  from  themselves  into  a  purer  and  better  atmosphere ; 
they  have  made  Longfellow  the  household  poet  of  the 
world.  And  yet,  if  you  analyze  these  poems,  they  do  not 
seem  to  amount  to  much.  There  is  music  in  the  verses, 
but  the  thought  is  common,  the  metaphors  and  similes  are 
not  remarkable,  and  there  is  almost  nothing  to  them.  Long- 
fellow reaches  results  by  a  certain  element  of  pathos  and 
musical  repetition  of  words.  He  pleases  the  ear  by  his 
rhythm  quite  as  much  as  the  mind  by  his  thought.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  man's  cheerful,  sunny,  benignant  spirit  speaks 
through  his  simple  rhymes  and  makes  them  seem  more  than 
they  are.  The  poet  is  lost  in  the  friend.  The  proof  of  this 
is  attested  in  the  biographies  that  have  appeared  since  his 
death.  Every  writer  magnifies  what  Longfellow  was  to 
him,  and  lays  claim  to  his  special  friendship.  He  was  the 
poet  of  universal  benevolence.  He  touched  those  chords 
that  drew  to  him  the  people  who  most  enjoy  the  reflection 
of  their  thoughts  in  song.  And  this  same  element  of  friend- 
liness to  humanity  drew  distinguished  foreigners  to  him. 
They  longed  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  historical  mansion 
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at  Cambridge,  and  feel  themselves  within  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  friendship.  They  knew  him  and  loved  him.  They 
saw  the  man  in  his  own  house  as  they  felt  his  presence  in 
his  poems,  and  the  rare  and  venerable  beauty  of  his  person 
was  attuned  to  the  sympathetic  notes  of  his  verse.  One 
always  felt  as  if  benedictions  went  forth  with  his  words, 
and  in  his  later  years  there  was  no  person  in  Cambridge 
who  seemed  to  have  so  fully  the  inspiration  and  air  of  the 
poetical  mood  as  he  did.  He  grew  old  beautifully,  serenely, 
wisely,  and  well. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  many  friendshipe  of  the  closer  sort. 
Sumner,  Felton,  Agassiz,  and  Hillard  were  as  close  to  him 
as  any,  and  the  late  James  T.  Fields  and  the  venerable 
George  W.  Greene,  one  of  our  truest  men  of  letters,  in  good 
part  completed  the  literary  circle  that  surrounded  him.  He 
did  not  affiliate  with  Irving  or  Bryant.  Hawthorne,  his 
college  classmate,  was  as  intimate  with  him  as  any  one.  He 
did  not  found  a  school  of  American  poetry.  He  has  no  suo> 
cesser.  There  was  nothing  to  make  a  successor.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  ideas.  There  is  more  potency  in  Emerson's 
little  poem  the  ^'  Problem"  than  in  all  that  Longfellow  has 
written.  He  was  a  dreamer,  a  sentimentalist,  a  story-teller, 
and  nothing  more.  It  was  no  slight  merit  to  be  what  he 
was.  ^o  figure  in  our  literary  history  is  so  unique,  so  lov- 
able, so  patriarchal,  so  majestic,  so  attractive.  It  is  not 
lowering  Longfellow  in  public  estimation  to  tell  the  truth 
about  him.  Had  he  been  bom  in  the  middle  ages  he  would 
have  been  a  good-natured  monk,  loving  virtue  as  he  would 
Ufe,  and  making  the  most  of  both.  He  adventured  little ; 
he  originated  nothing ;  he  failed  amid  difficulties  more  than 
ordinary ;  he  had  and  enjoyed  a  safe  and  sure  subsistence, 
all  lus  days ;  and  he  made  beautiful  and  serene  the  place 
which  he  nobly  and  truly  won  in  American  letters  and  life. 
It  is  a  mistake,  which  he  knew  too  much  to  emphasize,  to 
take  him  for  anything  but  what  he  was.  And  he  was  an 
honest  man,  a  true  gentleman,  a  poet  of  the  kindest  heart,  a 
man  of  the  gentlest  feelings  and  utterance ;  and  in  all  his 
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literary  work  he  was  truly  sane.  He  never  a£Eected  any- 
thing; he  had  correct  tastes;  he'knew  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  catered  to  no  man's  whims ;  he  was  never  the  slave 
of  party  or  prejudice;  he  was  not  one  who  liked  argu- 
ment, not  one  who  departed  from  a  true  temperance  in  all 
things,  not  one  who  unduly  put  himself  forward,  not  one  to 
exhaust  the  sweet  tempers  of  his  friends ;  and  he  was  always 
loyal  to  the  instincts  of  his  imagination.  He  did  such  work 
as  God  appointed  him  to  do,  a^d  then  retired  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  as  gracefully  as  he  entered  upon  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  those  who  knew  him  to  separate  his  poems 
:&om  himself.  The  shorter  poems  are  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter, and  yet  they  are  self -revealing  in  the  most  delicate 
ways,  and  contain  for  those  who  read  them  aright  his 
spiritual  biography.  His  sympathies  with  the  universal  life 
of  men  are  responded  to  in  the  fact  that  two  continents  are 
mourning  for  him,  and  there  is  no  possibility  that  men  will 
see  his  like  again. 

JuiJUB  H.  Waj£d. 


APOSTOLICAL  SU00ES8ION  IN  THE  OHUECH 

OF  SWEDEN. 

*^AjpoHoliodl  Succession  m  the  Church  of  SayedenP  By 
the  Rev.  A*  Nicholeouy  LL.D.^  Incumbent  of  Christ 
ChtMTchj  Lecmvi/ngton,    London  :  Himnfftoney  1880. 

IN  the  October  (1881)  number  of  the  Beview  the  Bishop 
of  Connecticut  gave  an  admirable  summaiy  of  Dr.  Nich- 
olson's recent  work  on  Swedish  Orders.  The  subject  needs 
further  discussion.  Without  raising  a  question  as  to  a  sin- 
gle fact  or  idea  contained  in  the  Bishop's  able  article,  or  in 
any  wise  crossing  his  line  of  thought,  the  present  writer  may 
venture  a  resume  of  the  subject,  hoping  to  enhance  the 
interest  which  Bishop  Williams  must  have  elicited,  for  look- 
ing more  thoroughly  into  a  question  so  long  and  sadly 
ignored  among  Anglican  Churchmen. 

A  great  want  is  at  last  satisfied,  which  has  long  been  felt 
by  many  English-speaking  Churchmen,  concerning  the 
Church  of  Sweden.  Not  that  any  real  objection  could  be 
entertained  against  the  validity  of  the  Swedish  Episcopate 
by  those  who  have  thoroughly  examined  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  the  misfortune  inherited  by  many  of  this  generation, 
that  the  prejudices  of  a  former  period  have  been  taken  for 
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valid  traths.  There  are  certain  abnormal  features  in  the 
practice  and  ritual  of  the  Swedish  method  of  election  and 
consecration  which  have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  in 
securing  the  confidence  of  certain  schools  of  Church  politico 
among  Anglicans. 

But  canonical  variations  have  been  taken  as  tokens  and 
tests  of  validity  for  and  against.  It  is  well  known  that 
Dr.  Fusey,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ability,  has  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Swedish  Church.  Fifty  years^ 
ago  he  began  his  career  as  a  genuine  hater  of  all  that  was 
Lutheran  and  German,  and  this  prejudice  has  colored  hi& 
view  of  the  Swedish  Church,  which  in  dogma,  but  not  in 
Church  constitution,  is  thoroughly  Lutheran.  But  as  against 
such  assumptions  of  men  like  Dr.  Pusey  who  have  never 
gone  deeply  into  this  subject,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  abler  men  than  Dr.  Pusey,  such  as  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
now  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  have  thoroughly  examined 
the  legitimate  and  original  sources  of  evidence :  and  among^ 
such  men  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Swedish  Episcopate.  The  late  lamented  Bishop  White- 
house  was  entirely  convinced  as  to  the  Canonical  Succession 
of  the  Swedish  Church ;  and  the  present  writer  is  assured 
that  some  of  our  living  Bishops  are  equally  satisfied. 

The  essential  facts  are  plain  enough,  if  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  Swedish  language  should  betake  himself 
to  the  legitimate  sources  of  evidence ;  but  this  evidence  is 
not  easy  to  get  at,  through  treatises  in. English,  or  even  in 
German.  We  have  had  a  few  books  rendered  into  English 
on  this  subject,  such  as  Dr.  Mason's  translation  of  Bishop 
Anjou's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  made  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but 
this  heavy  work  was  very  imperfectly  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, and  the  publications  since  that  period  have  been 
mostly  fragmentary,  and  soon  forgotten. 

But  now  at  last  we  have  a  great  work  done  by  a  master- 
hand — a  mvUwm  in  pa/rvo-^^  little  book  which  comes  as 
near  to  the  idea  of  a  demonstration  as  any  historical  sub- 
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jects  are  capable  of.  Whfle  the  present  writer  spent  por- 
tions of  three  several  years  in  Sweden,  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  ability  of  Dr.  Ificholson  as  a 
preacher  and  scholar,  in  his  yocation  as  the  English  Oon- 
snlar  chaplain  at  Gothenburg.  He  has  made  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Swedish  language  and  literature ;  and 
his  vigorous  power  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  is,  if  any- 
thing, surpassed  by  his  logical  and  critical  ability  in  the 
treatise  now  before  us.  He  has  made  his  chain  so  strong 
that  eveiy  link  is  welded  without  a  flaw. 

First  of  all,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  Dr. 
Nicholson's  argument,  and  then  to  supplement  the  subject 
by  some  further  information  which  the  author  has  not 
deemed  necessary  to  add,  after  he  has  settled  his  main 
points  in  reference  to  the  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of 
the  period  of  1575. 

The  Apostolical  Succession  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Sweden  was  secured  by  the  foresight  of  Gustavus  Yasa, 
at  a  time  when  amicable  relations  existed  between  Borne 
and  Sweden.  Peter  Magnusson,  for  many  years  Prior  of 
the  House  of  S.  Bridget,  a  Swedish  hospice  in  Bome,  where 
for  many  years  the  best  educated  priests  of  Scandinavia  had 
lived  as  guests  and  students  in  the  Vatican  city,  and  who 
for  a  period  was  Chancellor  to  the  Pope,  wsus  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  Westeras  by  its  Cathedral  Chapter  in  Sweden, 
and  was  consecrated  Bidiop  at  Bome  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1524,  by  a  Cardinal  Bishop.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the 
most  thorough  evidence  derived  by  Dr.  Nicholson  from 
original  authorities. 

The  next  link  in  the  Apostolic  Succession  of  Orders  in 
the  Church  of  Sweden  is  the  consecration  in  1528  of  the 
three  Bishops,  Magnus  Haraldson  of  Skara,  Magnus  Som- 
mar  of  Strengnas,  and  Martinus  Skytte  of  Abo,  all  duly 
elected  by  their  Cathedral  chapters,  but  owing  to  the  unset* 
tied  condition  of  the  times,  the  elections  which  occurred  as 
early  as  1523  could  not  be  consummated  by  consecration 
till  1528.    Bishop  Peter  Magnusson,  the  prelate  in  full  com- 
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mnnion  with  the  Vatican,  was  the  consecrator  of  those  three 
Bishops. 

At  that  time  the  king  was  yet  no  Lntheran.  Whatever 
constraint  was  put  npon  Peter  Magnusson  arose  from  the 
felt  necessity  for  an  adequate  number  of  consecrated  Bish- 
ops for  the  anointing  and  consecration  of  the  king,  then 
near  at  hand,  and  for  filling  of  some  of  the  vacant  sees  occa- 
sioned by  death,  political  exile,  and  especially  the  chasms 
resulting  from  the  massacre  at  Stockholm.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaneous  chroniclers  and  historians  on  this  point 
is  rendered  all  the  more  full  on  account  of  the  deep  national 
feeling,  then  as  now,  which  required  that  the  function  of 
Bishops  was  indispensable  for  the  coronation  of  the  king ; 
and  the  consecration  of  the  three  Bishops  )nust  precede  the 
coronation.  The  Catholic  recognition  of  the  Episcopal 
Orders  of  these  three  Bishops  is  fully  attested  by  contem- 
porary Papal  authorities,  with  every  circumstance  of  name, 
date,  and  conditions  affixed. 

Nothing  can  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  these  three  now 
mentioned  consecrations,  even  in  view  of  Papal  evidence, 
unless  it  be  the  intervention  of  the  favorite  dogma  of  Intent 
tionj  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  a  genera- 
tion later,  and  according  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Bishop  or  Priest  performing  any  religious  ceremony  should 
inwardly  mean  to  do  what  the  Church  intends  to  do,  and  in 
default  of  this  Intention  the  act  is  null  and  void,  and  con- 
veys no  grace.  But,  as  Dr.  Littledale  has  shown  in  his 
recent  little  book  on  "Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  the  eflEect  of  this  dogma  of  Intention  is 
to  invalidate  the  consecration  of  many  of  the  Popes  and 
Bishops  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  leaves  that  Church  a 
wreck  broken  at  a  hundred  places. 

But  the  Succession  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who 
appear  as  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Sweden 
after  1531  is  just  as  regular  as  those  before  1528,  so  far  as 
election  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Church  and 
the  official  acts  of  the  consecr^tors  are  concerned.     The  fact 
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that  any  one  or  more  ordained  Papal  BishopB  remained 
Papal,  or  that  the  political  treachery  of  an  Archbishop 
required  another  to  be  duly  substitnted,  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  validity  of  those  on  whom  they  had  laid  their 
hands  in  consecration. 

The  order  of  things — a  regular  Apostolical  succession — 
thus  established,  continued  through  the  long  Archepisco- 
pate  of  Laurentius  Petri,  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  and 
the  ordinances  were  canonically  settled  beyond  any  doubt 
of  their  legitimacy.  It  was  thus  settled  that  a  Bishop 
diould  always  be  regularly  elected ;  that  this  election  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  State,  as  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  the  persons  thus  elected  and  confirmed  should 
always  receive  -EpUcopal  consecration.  These  laws  were 
thoroughly  settled  at  the  Synod  of  Upsala  in  1572,  and  the 
following  year  the  great  Archbishop  died,  who  had  secured 
the  Apostolical  Succession  for  the  Church,  and  all  sufficient 
guarantees  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  Swedish  Church  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  keeping 
up  the  Succession  thus  secured,  by  means  of  her  great  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  through  all  the  transitions  of  reform 
which  were  fully  settled  at  the  great  Council  at  Upsala  in  1593. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  highly  favored  was  the  historical 
eontinuity  of  the  Swedish  Episcopate  under  the  long  Arch- 
episcopate  of  Laurentius  Petri.  It  began  in  1531,  before 
England  was  freed  from  Bome  under  Henry,  and  extended 
over  all  that  turbulent  and  unsettled  period  of  the  English 
Church,  when  under  Henry,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth the  Anglican  body  was  tossed  backward  and  forward 
between  Reform  and  the  Papacy.  And  the  grounds  so 
well  settled  at  the  Council  of  Upsala  in  1593  have  remained 
essentially  unchanged  in  the  Swedish  Church  from  that  day 
to  this. 

The  historical  continuity  of  the  Episcopate  so  well  estab- 
lished down  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  period 
of  1575,  is  the  only  important  turning-point  needing  con- 
sideration. 
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The  second  son  and  the  Becond  sacoessor  of  King  Gxu»- 
tavns  Yasa  (died  1560)  was  John  the  Third,  whose  reign 
extended  till  1592.  He  waa  a  yerj  High  Ohnrchman,  tend- 
ing to  Borne,  and  his  son  and  snccessor  Sigiamnnd,  who  was 
also  joint  Sing  of  Poland,  relapsed  folly  to  the  Papacy. 
Bat  the  High  Chnrch  notions  prevailing  in  the  Court  at 
the  decease  of  the  venerable  Lanrentios  Petri  were  not  un- 
favorable to  the  securities  for  the  Apostolic  succession  in 
the  person  of  the  new  Archbishop,  the  succeeding  Lauren- 
tius  Petersson,  distinguished  from  his  predecessor  by  the 
name  of  QoiJmB.  The  consecrator  of  this  Archbishop  was 
the  venerable  Finnish  Bishop  of  Abo,  Paulus  Juusten,  who 
had  received  his  own  consecration  from  Bishop  Bothvid, 
the  successor  of  Magnus  Sommar,  Bishop  of  Strengnfts* 
The  large  country  of  Finland,  since  1810  forming  that 
north-west  comer  of  Russia,  was  at  that  time  a  part  of 
Sweden,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly  Finnish  to  the 
present  day. 

But  there  is  a  line  of  succession  in  these  three  Episco- 
pates which  is  thoroughly  intertwined  with  the  Succession 
in  Sweden  proper.  Thus  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Both- 
vid  of  Strengnas  by  the  Metropolitan  of  XJpsala  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  act  of  the  Finnish  Bishop,  Paulus  Juus- 
ten,  in  the  consecration  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Upsala 
in  1576. 

We  may  duly  add,  that  the  proofs  for  the  validity  of  the 
several  consecrations  are  produced  by  Dr.  Nicholson  from 
first  sources,  and  with  a  clearness  and  sufficiency  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity  and  conclusiveness. 
Here  the  argument  remains,  so  far  as  Dr.  Nicholson's  work 
is  concerned ;  for  no  one  any  way  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Bef  ormed  Churches  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  can  fail  to  see^  that  from  that  time  on  the 
Swedish  Episcopate  has  as  dear  and  open  a  record  as  the 
Church  of  England. 

We  may  now  supplement  some  observations  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Swedish 
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Episcopate,  as  derived  from  those  who  were  consecrated 
during  the  first  half  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Beformation. 

The  recorded  proofs  of  this  historical  continuity  are  sin> 
gularly  free  from  any  serious  suspicion.  The  archives  of 
their  respective  dioceses  have  been  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. There  has,  indeed,  been  some  criticism  as  to  an 
instance  of  ecclesiastical  informality  in  the  time  of  TTing 
Sigismund,  and  another  later  in  the  diocese  of  Lund,  but 
nothing  at  all  affecting  the  propriety  of  any  Episcopal  con- 
secration, according  to  the  principles  so  well  settled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Beformation.  And  from  that  time  on- 
ward no  vandalism  or  schism  ever  marred  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal archives.  Whatever  turbulence  was  experienced  in 
other  countries  at  that  period,  resulting  from  civil  wars  or 
foreign  invasions,  the  Church  records  of  Sweden  were  pre- 
served intact ;  and  not  a  single  cathedral,  church,  'or  any 
diocesan  registry  was  destroyed  by  fire  or  suffered  vio- 
lence during  all  that  long  period  of  changes. 

And  when  a  century  later,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  came  on, 
the  violence  done  to  the  libraries,  churches,  and  literary 
archives  of  many  countries  on  the  Continent  never  crossed 
the  belt  of  waters  which  kept  that  devastating  war  from  the 
shores  of  Sweden.  The  bloody  price  which  was  paid  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent, 
was  that  long  series  of  sacrifices,  begun  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus ;  and  Sweden  at  unequal  odds  fought  the  battles 
of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  and  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  Sweden  had  preserved  her  own  Church  constitu- 
tion, and  her  own  archives  were  enriched  by  treasures 
derived  from  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Church  of  Sweden  has  preserved  her  Succession 
through  at  least  two  parallel  lines,  joining  and  interlacing 
,  with  each  other,  so  that  the  result  is  that  the  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession of  the  Church  of  Sweden  is  much  more  valid  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Succession  in  America  and  in  some  other 
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countries  and  periods  where  the  Latin  Succession  hnng  upon 
a  single  cord  instead  of  a  triple  one,  as  required  by  the  Ni- 
cean  Canon.  The  Swedish  Church  has  at  least  two  separate 
lines  of  succession,  albeit  following  the  order  of  single  con- 
secrators. 

But  the  Latin  Church  has  done  worse  than  in  following 
the  order  of  a  single  consecrating  Bishop.  Ever  since  the 
Council  of  Trent— ruearly  as  far  back  as  the  Reformation 
in  England — ^the  Latin  Church  has  disparaged  and  absorbed 
the  Episcopate  in  the  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy.  The  old 
British  Church,  and  certainly  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  has  a  better  record  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Nicean  Canon  than  the  Vatican  Church.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  guilty  of  many  canonical  irregularities — 
such  as  enforced  and  hurried  consecrations  of  Bishops  and 
Popes,  sometimes  taking  a  layman  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  Ministry  in  a  few  days,  raising  a  Cardinal  deacon  to 
the  Papacy,  conferring  orders  almost  as  fast  as  the  out- 
ward manipulation  could  be  performed — and  always  subject 
to  the  fatal  doctrine  of  IrUention^  which  could  vitiate  the 
whole;  and  in  later  times,  and  not  infrequently,  consecrat- 
ing bishops  by  a  single  consecrator,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Carrol,  their  first  Archbishop  in  America. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  all  its  branches  is  in  a  better 
position  to  defend  its  Succession  than  the  Roman  or  the 
Swedish,  and  probably  some  of  the  existing  Oriental 
Churches.  But  if  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  validity  of 
any  Episcopate  besides  our  own,  we  must  settle  some  prin- 
ciples by  which  Apostolic  Succession  can  be  maintained  at 
all,  in  any  Church. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  in  favor  of  that  Church  which 
can  show  the  longest  chain  of  many  links,  or  a  triple  cord 
or  cable,  so  interlaced  that  if  any  one  strand  is  defective, 
the  overlapping  tension  of  the  other  strands  will  tighten 
a  break  in  a  single  thread. 

A  cable  with  a  triplex  or  manifold  interlacing  of  many 
strands  is  a  better  illustration  than  a  chain  which  is  made 
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up  of  many  linkB.  For  a  chain  may  have  a  great  many 
links,  apparently  all  of  them  strong,  but  if  there  happens 
to  be  an  occasional  weak  one,  the  strength  of  the  chain  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  weakest  link.  But  a  cable 
with  threefold  cords  is  likely  to  bear  tension  at  every  point 
alike.  Analogy  is  not  always  a  safe  way  of  reasoning. 
Bat  as  applied  to  this  subject,  the  analogy  of  a  web  or  a 
netj  serves  our  purpose  better  than  a  chain  or  a  cable,  for 
proving  an  unbroken  Episcopate. 

A  net  or  a  web  at  each  comer  forms  a  mesh  or  an  angle 
interlaced  with  three  other  angles,  running  through  the 
entire  texture  of  the  seamless  fabric  Thus,  each  bishop, 
consecrated  by  three  or  more  legitimate  consecrators,  is 
represented  by  the  antecedent  multiple,  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  through  a  series  branching  out  into  every  preceding 
Episcopate,  to  the  Apostles ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his- 
torically as  well  as  on  a  priori  ground,  tJie  Kicean  Canon 
applied  to  the  Apostolic  Succession,  under  the  analogy  of  a 
web  or  a  net,  would  give  us  practically  a  complete  demon- 
stration. If  an  occasional  little  break  in  one  strand  or  at 
the  comer  of  a  mesh  in  this  great  net  should  have  hap- 
pened, it  could  by  no  possibility  invalidate  the  multiplex 
connections  by  which  each  threefold  consecration  joins  on 
to  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  antecedent  consecrators,  which 
must  have  made  every  consecration  always  valid  at  mofe 
points  than  one. 

The  Church  of  Sweden  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
so-called  Episcopal  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  When  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  invited  Bugen- 
hagius  to  provide  a  plan  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship for  that  country,  the  Danish  Church  was  formulated 
at  the  Council  of  Odensee  in  1539 ;  and  from  that  day  on, 
Denmark  and  Norway  have  suffered  from  the  imputation 
of  a  broken  link.  It  is  tme  that,  anlike  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Germany  which  thenceforward  went  on  with- 
out Bishops,  the  united  Church  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  an  Episcopate, 
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that  they  formulated  one — ex  re  nccta;  and  their  existing 
Episcopate,  thus  established  bj  legislation  and  not  derived 
by  unbroken  historical  continuity,  has  kept  on  since  1539, 
with  as  apparent  a  regularity  as  in  the  Swedish,  where  no 
break  of  Episcopal  connection  has  ever  occurred.  But  as 
the  present  writer  has  had  ample  opportunity  for  knowing, 
there  is  among  many  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  Denmark 
and  Korway  a  peculiarly  strong  churchly  feeling,  in  its 
best  sense,  and  this  feeling  is  only  awaiting  proper  oppor- 
tunities to  assert  itself.  In  1867,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark  (Bishop  Petersson),  at- 
tempted to  secure  an  Anglican  or  American  Bishop  to 
assist  in  and  ratify  his  consecration,  but  without  sucoess, 
owing  to  some  legal  technicalities. 

The  Church  of  Sweden  has  long  been  thoroughly  Eras- 
tianized ;  but  it  has  been  no  worse  off,  in  this  respect^  than 
the  Church  of  England  was  under  the  miserable  rule 
which  came  in  under  William  III.,  and  continued  for  more 
than  a  century  under  the  Hanover  kings.  It  was  imder  tiie 
ecclesiastical  misrule  of  the  first  three  Georges  that  our 
American  colonies  were  for  more  than  a  century  kept  de- 
prived of  an  Episcopate,  which  if  it  had  been  granted  at  an 
earlier  date  in  our  colonial  formation,  would  have  made  the 
Anglo-American  Church  an  overshadowing  power  long 
before  we  had  to  fight  for  our  independence,  and  then  to 
beg  the  English  Parliament  and  Bishops  to  grant  the 
pittance  of  the  Canonical  number  of  Bishops,  in  order  to 
begin  our  American  Episcopate  and  Succession,  and  for 
a  long  time  to  remain  the  little  Benjamin  among  the 
tribes. 

We  feel  sorely  on  this  point ;  and  yet  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  Providence  for  what  could  not  be  helped,  and  which 
the  Lord  of  the  Church  has  since  so  wonderfully  overruled. 
The  Church  of  England  allowed  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  pass  before  she  could  break  away  from  her  iron- 
bound  prejudices  with  regard  to  consecrating  Bishops  for 
countries  beyond  her  home  empire.    When  the  first  Bishop 
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of  India,  Dr.  Middleton,  was  consecrated  in  1814,  the  crust 
of  prejudice  was  fairly  broken  through — ^and  what  a  change 
these  sixty-seven  years  has  witnessed  I  The  Ohurch  in 
Great  Britain  has  now  fifty  Episcopates  in  the  home  em- 
pire, and  seventy-one  in  foreign  jurisdictions!  The  last 
two  thirds  of  a  century  has  formed  a  modem  Epiphany,  for 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Now  it  is  high  time  for  the  English  and  the  Anglo- 
American  Church  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  call  for  Church 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Sweden.  If  the 
Swedish  Church  should  be  placed  in  recognized  relations 
with  the  Anglican  Church  in  its  various  branches,  in  all 
probability  this  might  soon  lead  the  way  to  the  Churches  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  to  mend  the  broken  link  and  at  length 
to  fall  into  line. 

And  surely  this  fine  Scandinavian  race  should  be  put 
right  in  its  Church  relations,  and  find  her  status  acknowl- 
edged by  all  true  Churchmen.  The  Church  of  Sweden 
should  be  a  makeweight,  and  a  sea-wall  against  Bomanism 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  dead  non-Episcopal  Protestantism 
on  the  other,  both  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  land.  This 
race  includes  over  ten  millions :  four  and  a  half  for  Sweden, 
about  two  millions  for  Denmark,  about  the  same  for  Nor- 
way, while  Bussian  Finland,  which  is  chiefly  Scandinavian, 
with  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  would  make  up  the  comple- 
ment of  ten  millions  and  a  half. 

But  this  subject  comes  nearer  home  to  us  in  this  country. 
There  are  over  half  a  million  of  native-bom  Scandinavians, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  the  same  extraction,  in  this 
country,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  Swedes.  But  they 
are  here  among  us  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The 
Quinquennial  Diet  of  Sweden  some  years  ago  adopted 
forms  of  letters  dimissory  for  her  children  emigrating  to 
the  States,  which  may  possibly  be  utilized  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  these  immigrants.  And  some  of  our  Bishops,  in 
default  of  special  legislation  in  our  Church,  have  acted 
under  the  General  Canon  in  regard  to  Foreign  Churches, 
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and  have  received  a  few  Swedish  clergy  on  their  letters  di- 
missorj  from  the  Swedish  National  Church. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Swedes,  as  well  as  other  Scan- 
dinavians in  this  country,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sects 
strongly  opposed  to  any  name  or  form  of  Episcopacy.  The 
Angustana  Synod,  with  its  several  branches  in  the  West,  is 
in  its  character  at  once  Scandinavian  and  non-Episcopal,  or 
rather  anti-Episcopal.  We  should  disarm  these  people  of 
their  prejudices,  by  disarming  ourselves  of  our  own.  Our 
divisions  and  schools  of  Church  politics  have  become  a  stone 
of  stumbling  to  ourselves,  and  a  rock  of  offense  to  a  great 
people  becoming  a  part  of  ourselves,  socially  and  nationally, 
and  yet  lost  to  us  in  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  our  own  people  would  be  scandalized  on  hearing 
of  the  Churchism  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Swedish  Church 
at  home;  and  to  others  equally  would  be  distasteful  the 
bold  dogmatism  and  extreme  Lutheranism  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  home  Church  of  Sweden,  and  notably  of  the 
most  of  those  who  emigrate  to  this  country.  But  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  There  is 
no  school  of  advanced  Bitualists  among  us  who  hold  more 
advanced  ideas  than  is  common  among  Swedes  at  home. 
Their  Bishops  wear  a  pectoral  cross  of  gold ;  a  cope  of  crim- 
son velvet,  also  highly  embroidered  in  gold,  the  Episcopal 
miter,  and  the  pastorsd  staff. 

The  general  mode  of  performing  the  service,  especially 
in  the  large  churches,  and  in  the  public  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  habitudes  and  modes  of  the  people,  are  in 
some  respects  in  striking  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
the  Latin  Church.  The  service  is  called  the  High  Mass, 
with  the  usual  distinction  of  Matins  and  Vespers  called 
by  us  the  Morning  and  the  Evening  Prayer.  Offensive  as 
many  such  things  among  the  Swedes  are  to  our  Protestant 
eyes  and  ears,  the  Swedish  Churchmen  speak  innocently 
enough  of  their  Mass  among  themselves,  just  as  Bomanists 
do  in  their  ordinary  speech.  And  yet  there  are  no  people 
so  intensely  Anti-Boman  as  the  Swedes.      The  political 
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hostility  desoended  from  the  Wasa  dynasty,  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  is  only  shadowed  by  the 
strong  national  Anti-Romish  English  feeling,  so  long  fos- 
tered by  the  treachery  and  cmelty  of  the  Stoart  race. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Swedes  are  snspicionsly 
looked  npon  by  many  among  ns  for  their  persistent  ad- 
herence to  the  Lntheran  dogmas  which  Dr.  Pnsey  has 
never  forgiven  them  for.  Bat  we  ought  to  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  junction  of  a  high  ritual  with  a  strong  evan- 
gelicalism. It  becomes  any  one  who  loves  the  Gospel  to 
speak  with  caution  and  tenderness  about  that  great  staple 
and  subject-matter  of  Lutheran  preaching,  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  which  Luther  himself  called  ^^ Artie- 
vlus  HofUis  vd  cadentis  ecclesicB^^  the  article  by  which  the 
Church  stands  or  falls.  But  from  the  days  of  S.  Paul  till 
now  this  has  been  a  doctrine  easily  perverted,  and  a  misap- 
prehension of  it  is  generally  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
dangerous  consequences.  And  whenever  the  doctrine  has 
been  forced  out  of  its  legitimate  limits,  it  has  led  to  antino- 
mianism  or  immorality. 

The  present  fossilized  condition  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch 
in  Germany,  without  the  conservation  of  Apostolic  orders 
in  her  ministry,  must  be  largely  chargeable  with  a  tendency 
to  social  and  moral  looseness. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fallacy  of  the  Lutheran  non- 
Episcopal  bodies  to  give  the  foremost  place  to  mere  dogma 
instead  of  the  Old  Creeds  witnessed  by  the  Apostolic  and 
Catholic  Church.  But  the  Swedish  Church  has  its  basis- 
of  conservatism,  and  her  strong  anchorage  in  her  unbroken 
Episcopate,  her  ancient  Creeds,  and  her  legitimate  Sacra- 
ments. 

J.   P.   TUSTIN. 


TEMPORAL  SALVATION. 


IT  is  difficult  for  men  living  nnder  the  light  which  has 
followed  Ohrist's  advent  to  understand  how  limited  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  was  in  the  preceding  genera- 
tions. 

It  looks  as  if  mankind  had  passed  through  stages  of  spirit- 
ual growth  such  as  are  common  in  every  child.  The  terms 
salvation  and  redemption  were  at  first  applied  only  to  man's 
present  life,  though  all  that  Christ  revealed  respecting  them 
was  dimly  foreshadowed  in  God's  primeval  revelations. 

From  Adam  to  Moses  salvation  meant  only  deliverance' 
from  or  victory  over  temporal  enemies  and  evils,  or  earthly 
blessings  as  rewards  for  obedience  to  God's  laws,  and  the 
redemption  was  from  temporal  death. 

But  as  man  knew  himself  to  be  immortal,  and  that  God  is 
holy  and  just,  and  he  soon  learned  that  righteousness  and  sin 
did  not  get  their  deserts  in  this  life,  and  as  death  was  one  of 
the  penalties  for  sin,  though  the  future  second  death  penalty 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam,  yet  it  was 
reasonable  that  he  should  expect  some  future  consequences 
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would  result  from  his  obedience  or  difiobedience  of  God's 
laws. 

Moreover  Enocli,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  foretold  Christ's 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  but  the  prophecy  was  so  vague 
that  it  might  be  supposed  it  would  be  in  time  and  without 
reference  to  a  future  life ;  yet  as  he  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated from  this  world  because  he  pleased  God,  that  would  be 
a  reasonable  probability  as  to  some  future  consequences  of 
man's  conduct  in  the  present  life. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  for  deeds  done  in  this  life  was  ever 
urged  as  a  motive  for  men  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments until  the  Law  was  given  on  Sinai,  and  then  only 
vaguely  and  inf  erentially.  , 

The  primitive  revelation  and  thorite  of  sacrifice  preserved 
the  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  in  Gtxl's  sight,  and  its  death 
penalty  in  this  world  rendered  it  probable  that  if  it  were 
not  pardoned  here,  the  future  punishment  would  also  be 
very  severe,  if  not  intolerable  to  a  human  nature ;  and  it  was 
this  probability  that  then  constituted  man's  responsibility. 

In  the  first  empires  founded  by  Koah's  sons  in  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  existing  monuments  and  records  prove  that  theie 
was  a  universal  belief  among  the  people  in  a  future  life,  and 
rewards  and  punishments  there  for  deeds  done  here,  and 
even  of  the  possibility  that  they  would  be  eternal. 

God's  first  warning  against  idolatry  gave  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a  future  punishment  by  fire  in  Hell ;  the  worship  of 
Kature,  or  the  Solar  Theory,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
sin  which  was  so  threatened,  and  it  was  common  among  all 
the  earlier  Aryan  races,  and  God  cautioned  the  race  to  be- 
ware of  the  sin,  lest  they  moved  Him  to  jealousy,  ^^  For  a 
fire  is  kindled  in  Mine  anger,  and  shall  bum  unto  the  lowest 
Hell,"  and  the  context  shows  that  this  world  was  where  the 
punishment  would  be. 

And  the  Ophidolatry,  or  serpent  worship,  had  reference 
to  man's  fall,  and  was  rather  a  supplication  to  Satan  than  a 
worship,  imploring  him  not  to  do  them  eviL 
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And  the  Dragon  who  gnarded  the  golden  Grates  of  Hea. 
perides,  who  was  slain  by  Hercules,  was  a  myth  of  Satan's 
overthrow  and  easting  into  Hell  for  causing  man's  sin ;  and 
the  Oriffin  and  Python  of  ancient  mythologies  represent 
Satan  as  man's  enemy  and  seeking  his  ruin. 

And  the  oldest  religions  all  taught  the  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality and  a  future  judgment  and  punishments.  The 
Egyptian  Bhadamanthus  was  to  be  the  future  judge  of  men's 
fipirits,  and  he  was  the  second  person  of  their  triad.  And 
the  migrations  of  the  race  to  the  East  extended  their  original 
Creed  in  that  direction,  where  it  was  preserved  by  tradition 
and  yet  survives. 

In  the  West  the  Greeks,  having  better  preserved  records, 
show  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  original  belief  of  mankind. 
Hades  was  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  divided  into  Elysium, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  are,  and  Tartarus,  the 
abode  of  the  wicked,  both  waiting  a  future  judgment. 

The  first  time  salvation  was  mentioned  in  the  Bible  asso- 
ciated with  rest  in  a  future  kingdom  was  in  reference  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  their 
settlement  in  the  Promised  Land,  though  centuries  before 
Abraham  believed  in  a  future  city  whose  builder  was  God, 

Notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  respecting  future 
punishments  and  rewards,  and  that  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law  the  Hebrew  Sheol  is  represented  as  having  a  division 
called  Gehenna,  the  Gospel  doctrine  respecting  saltation  was 
not  positively  taught  as  a  motive  for  men  to  love  and  fear 
God,  or  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life 
would  be  otherwise  than  as  they  are  in  this  world;  but  as  some 
lasted  until  life's  end,  that  could  not  but  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  future  punishments  lasting  to  the  end,  if  there  were 
no  death,  of  the  future  life. 

Yet  even  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  literature  and  art, 
when  all  God's  primitive  revelations  were  developing  into 
greater  clearness  and  the  dawn  of  Gospel  light,  the  Psalmist 
never  used  the  term  salvation,  or  called  God  "  the  God  of  his 
salvation"  in  any  other  sense  than  in  delivering  him  from 
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earthly  enemies  and  evils,  or  for  reoeiving  eartUy  blessings. 

And  in  those  places  which  seem  to  point  to  a  f  ntore  eter* 
nal  salvation  the  context  proves  the  contrary ;  for  ^^  the  ever- 
lasting remembrance  of  the  righteons"  meant  only  a  tradi- 
tional earthly  memorial ;  and  when  he  says  he  will  take  the 
cup  of  salvation  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  it  was  for 
benefits  he  had  recently  received;  and  his  saying  that  the 
death  of  His  saints  is  precions  in  God's  sight,  was  because  of 
His  approval  of  their  lives,  which  he  looked  for  after  death ; 
and  where  he  says  the  wicked  will  be  tamed  into  Hell,  he 
meant  only  the  corruption  of  the  grave. 

And  all  this  helps  ns  to  understand  S.  John's  saying, 
<<  that  the  light  shined  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not ;"  and  S.  Paul's  words,  ^^  by  the  appearing  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
GospeL"  By  abolishing  death  he  meant  that  Christ  had  re- 
vealed the  immortality  of  the  body  as  well  as  confirmed  the 
survival  of  the  spirit. 

And  there  was  no  more  injustice  in  God's  at  first  dimly 
revealing  the  eternal  rewards  of  Heaven  and  the  etemsd 
punishment  in  Hell,  than  there  was  in  dimly  revealing  the 
Incarnation  of  His  Son  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  for  sal- 
vation from  its  eternal  penalty :  there  would  be  the  future 
result  for  conduct  here,  though  nothing  was  said  of  their 
duration,  and  that  probability  was  sufiicient  cause  to  influence 
mankind ;  and  both  revelations  were  made  as  GK>d  saw  best 
adapted  to  man's  understanding  in  the  infancy  of  the  race^ 
and  in  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  revelation. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  idea  the  generations  be- 
fore Christ  had  respecting  a  future  life  and  rewards  and 
})anishments,  there  was  nothing  in  God's  laws,  or  the  way 
good  and  bad  acts  were  treated  here  that  would  lead  them 
to  expect  that  hereafter  they  would  be  eternal,  or  otherwise 
than  for  a  limited  time,  except  the  death  penalty. 

Because  good  and  evil  then  speedily  received  their  just 
recompense  or  reward,  so  might  they  reasonably  conclude 
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that  whateyer  the  nature  of  the  rewards  and  penalties  were 
they  would  have  the  same  temporal  nature,  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  as  often  as  they  did  good  or  evil,  until 
Divine  justice  was  aaU^fied,  or  Divine  benevolence  could 
endure  no  more,  or  man  should  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  sin. 

Like  all  things  devised  by  God  for  man's  salvation  the 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  gradually  de- 
veloped as  man's  capacity  to  comprehend  and  apply  it  to  the 
duties  of  life  increased  or  developed;  yet  all  was  sufficiently 
plain  for  man's  temporal  happiness  and  to  fit  him  for  his 
higher  life  until  it  was  fully  revealed,  and  no  generation 
had  any  just  cause  of  complainti  because  it  could  work  its 
happiness  and  salvation  by  the  light  it  had. 

ETERNAL    SALTATION. 

From  man's  creation  to  Christ  God  administered  the  moral 
government  of  this  world  by  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Obedience  to  His  laws  was  man's  righteousness, 
and  brought  immediate  temporal  deliverances  and  blessings ; 
and  disobedience  was  speedily  followed  by  temporal  disas- 
ters and  afflictions ;  yet  there  was  an  undertone  of  revela- 
tion that  rendered  it  probable  that  the  conduct  of  this  life 
would  have  some  relation  to  the  future  one,  while  that  was 
not  particularly  urged  as  a  motive  to  love  and  serve  God. 

The  primitive  and  Hebrew  covenants  and  systems  of  re- 
ligion were  the  beginning  of  a  revelation  from  God,  that  was 
prepared  to  develop  into  clearer  light  and  more  spiritual 
knowledge  of  Gk)d's  will  and  design  in  man's  creation  and 
destiny,  through  a  Sedeemer  to  come,  and  all  things  relating 
to  man's  eternal  life  were  hidden  under  types  and  shadows, 
and  having  no  positive  conmiands  bearing  on  his  futura 
state. 

Nevertheless  the  probability  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  deeds  done  here,  without  reference  to  their  per- 
petuity, was  gradually  revealed,  and  prophecies  prepared 
the  way  for  the  full  revelation  of  eternal  salvation  through 
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the  Incarnation  of  a  Divine  Person  called  the  Lord,  which 
was  one  of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  the  Son  of  God. 

There  was  an  interval  of  the  silence  of  God,  no  prophecies 
for  four  hundred  years  after  Malachi,  until  near  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  world  meanwhile  was 
waiting  the  long-expected  Deliverer  of  mankind  from  the 
power  of  Satan,  sin  and  death,  and  the  new  revelation  of 
eternal  salvation  bj  opening  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers. 

Accordingly  the  first  annonncement  of  the  new  epoch  and 
of  the  Saviour  was  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  to  Joseph,  in 
the  birth  of  a  miraculous  child  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  be  called  Jesus,  so  named  by  the  angel,  '^  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."  This  was  a  promise  of  a  new 
salvation,  not  from  temporal  enemies  and  disasters,  but  from 
their  sins. 

Soon  after  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Zach- 
arias,  and  announced  that  his  wife  would  have  a  son,  the 
messenger  of  Jesus,  "  who  would  give  the  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation imto  His  people  by  the  remission  of  their  sins,"  which 
predicted  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  salvation  He  would 
make  known. 

Soon  after  this  communication,  the  Angel  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  told  her  she  should  con- 
ceive and  '^  bring  forth  a  son  and  call  His  name  Jesus,"  and 
"  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,"  and  this  was  a 
promise  which  involved  all  relations  to  the  kingdom  as 
eternal. 

Again,  when  the  angels  announced  Jesus'  birth  to  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  they  said,  "  Unto  you  is  bom  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord," 
thus  announcing  Him  as  the  long-expected  Messiah,  who 
had  come  with  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  salvation. 

Again,  when  Jesus  was  brought  to  the  Temple,  to  have 
the  offering  made  for  Him  according  to  the  law,  devout 
Simeon  took  Him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  God,  saying,  ^^  Mine 
^yes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."    It  was  no  longer  the  tern- 
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poral  salvation  obtained  by  man's  righteousness  through 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  God's  salvation,  given  to  man 
through  the  ojlering  of  His  eternal  Son  for  man's  redemp- 
tion from  Satan's  power  and  death. 

And  the  prophetess  Anna,  coming  in  at  the  same  time, 
gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  '^  spake  of  Him  to  all  who 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem ;"  and  the  redemption 
was  another  revelation  respecting  the  new  salvation,  which 
was  the  restoration  of  man's  body  from  the  ruin  Satan  and 
fiin  had  brought  on  it,  to  save  him  from  the  power  of  Satan, 
sin  and  death  here,  and  from  the  power  of  the  second  death 
hereafter,  and  to  exalt  him  to  an  eternal  life  with  God  in 
His  eternal  kingdom  in  Heaven. 

This  was  the  proclamation  God  sent  by  the  angels  from 
Heaven  respecting  the  eternal  salvation  He  had  sent  His  in- 
carnate Sou  to  reveal  and  accomplish,  and  John  the  Baptist 
announced  Christ's  mission  and  kingdom  as  at  hand,  and  the 
people  must  prepare  for  them  by  repentance,  confession  of 
sins  and  baptism.  This  was  the  preparation  for  the  new 
covenant  Christ  was  to  establish  in  His  blood. 

And  he  declared  Jesus  as  one  "  mightier  than  I,"  and  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  saying, 
"  He  will  gather  His  wheat  into  the  granery,  but  will  bum 
up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire." 

That  was  an  additional  fact  added  to  the  angelic  proclama- 
tion of  eternal  salvation,  that  there  would  be  an  eternal 
punishment  also  for  all  who  refused  to  repent,  confess  their 
sins,  and  be  admitted  into  Christ's  kingdom  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 

After  John  had  been  a  year  preparing  the  way  for  Jesus, 
He  began  His  mission  by  preaching  and  working  miracles, 
and  then  delivered  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  declaring  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  His  Gospel,  and  of  its  future  re- 
sults on  those  who  received  or  rejected  it. 

And  He  promised  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obeyed  it, 
*'  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven,"  and  eternal  death  for 
all  who  disobeyed.   It  were  better  to  cut  off  a  right  hand,  or 
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pinck  out  a  right  eje,  '^  than  tliat  the  whole  body  should  be 
ca£t  into  Hell,"  whidbi  He  afterwards  said  is  a  world  of  un- 
quenchable fire. 

Thus  He  began  to  lift  the  veil  which  had  hidden  the 
spiritual  world  from  man's  knowledge,  and  introduced  the 
new  doctrines  of  eternal  salvation  and  eternal  punishment  as 
motives  to  influence  human  conduct ;  and  instead  of  tem- 
poral rewards  He  warned  His  disciples  that  He  had  come  to 
bring  a  sword,  and  that  they  must  expect  persecution  from 
the  world,  and  enemies  in  their  own  households,  and  tribular 
tion  instead  of  temporal  blessings  in  bearing  a  daily  cross  in 
doing  their  duties  to  Ood  and  man,  and  the  promise  of  future 
eternal  salvation  must  console  them,  while  they  were  being- 
made  perfect  through  suffering  for  it. 

l^hus  Ohrist  changed  the  Priesthood,  and  the  continual 
sacrifice  of  animal-blood-sheddlng,  and  the  temporal  salva- 
tion of  the  law,  into  the  new  spiritual  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  by  which  the  eternal  salvation  wafi  to 
be  secured  through  the  one  sacrifice  and  blood  of  Christ. 

And  by  His  own  human  life  and  Divine  revelations  He 
made  known  more  of  Gknl's  nature  and  man's  eternal  destiny 
than  was  ever  before  known;  and  He  entered  into  this 
world's  strife  in  a  human  nature,  to  be  made  perfect  by  suf- 
fering, and  to  atone  for  its  sins  by  His  death,  that  that 
nature  might  be  glorified  in  the  Godhead,  and  assure  His- 
disciples  that  He  had  the  power  to  give  them  eternal  life. 

And  He  not  only  made  these  changes,  and  this  new  way 
to  obtain  eternal  salvation,  but  He  established  His  Churchy, 
and  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  effectual,  and  impel 
men  to  so  do  their  duties  as  to  obtain  eternal  salvation  to 
Heaven,  and  eternal  salvation  from  Hell,  which  shows  how 
much  larger  our  knowledge  and  how  much  better  our  condi-^ 
tion  is  under  the  Gospel  than  former  generations  were  under 
the  Law. 

And  thus  Christ  made  these  doctrines  Divine  axioms,  not 
of  man  nor  from  man,  but  deUvered  on  His  authority  as  the 
Son  of  God,  He  who  came  from  Heaven,  and  who  created 
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Hell  for  the  devil  and  Iiis  angels  and  men  who  would  be  their 
dupes.  He  not  only  first  revealed  these  facts,  but  He  first 
taught  them  as  motives  to  infiuence  man's  conduct,  and 
urged  them  as  dogmas  of  His  religion,  and  BUs  veracity  is 
pledged  for  their  truth. 

Ancient  Jews  and  Gentiles  believed  in  the  survival  of 
man's  spirit  after  death ;  but  Christ  first  taught  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  made  spiritual  by  its  union 
with  His  spirit,  and  because  it  will  be  immortal,  therefore  its 
future  rewards  or  punishments  will  be  eternal,  for  the  word 
applied  to  things  of  this  world  means  as  lasting  as  time,  and 
to  things  of  the  spirit  world  as  lasting  as  eternity. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  New  Testament  that  look 
as  if  some  of  the  Apostles  expected  this  eternal  salvation 
would  finally  be  universal  for  mankind ;  but  a  better  under- 
standing of  Christ's  teaching  utterly  controverts  the  belief 
and  expectation. 

ETERNAL    PTTinSHMKNT. 

God's  primeval  revelations  showed  it  probable  that  there 
would  be  a  future  account  to  be  rendered  of  men's  conduct 
in  this  life,  and  the  possibility  that  the  rewards  and  punish-' 
ments  might  be  as  lasting  as  their  future  lif &--«temal  if  that 
were  eternaL 

And  that  probability,  ^Hv  outshadowed  at  the  beginning, 
grew  into  greater  cleamet^  /N^wjessive  revelations,  though 
never  positively  urged  as  a  motivvio  influence  human  con- 
duct until  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  who  proclaimed 
it  as  a  dogma  of  His  religion,  with  the  promise  of  an  eternal 
life  of  glory  with  God  in  Heaven,  as  the  final  revelation  of 
God  respecting  man's  future  destiny. 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  possibility  of  eternal  punish- 
ment  was  considered  there  must  have  been  as  there  now  are 
doubters  respecting  it,  based  on  a  belief  in  the  goodness, 
y  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  which  caused  the  hope  that  the 
language  was  either  figurative,  or  that,  when  the  ends  of 
Divine  justice  had  been  accomplished  in  punishing  impeni- 
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tent  Binners,  then  there  would  be  a  redemption  of  them  from 
Hell,  and  Bin  would  be  banished  from  the  xmiverse. 

That  remarkable,  discourse  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Temple  not 
long  after  our  Lord's  Ascension  looks  as  if  he  expected  such 
a  final  result,  saying  of  Christ,  ^^  whom  the  Heavens  must  re- 
ceive, until  the  time  of  the  Bestitution  of  all  things,  which 
God  hath  spoken  b  j  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets^  since 
the  world  began." 

It  was  possibly  imagined  to  be  a  prediction  of  a  universal 
restitution  of  all  wicked  angels  and  men  from  Hell,  to  be 
restored  to  God's  favor ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  such  a 
belief,  for  it  does  not  refer  to  a  restoration  of  the  wicked 
from  eternal  punishment,  but  to  a  universal  reign  of  right- 
eousness brought  about  by  Christ,  and  the  end  of  Satan's 
power,  evil  being  exterminated  everywhere  but  in  Hell, 
creation  made  good  again  as  God  pronounced  it  when  it 
came  fresh  from  His  hands  and  before  sin  had  defiled  it, — 
with  the  one  only  dark  spot  of  Hell,  that  will  no  more  mar 
the  goodness  and  glory  and  justice  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  than  one  dark  mote  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  obscures  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Hell  being  the  Prison  of  the  Universe,  for  the  reception 
of  all  its  evil,  its  punishment  will  be  for  the  ends  of  eternal 
justice,  and  what  now  looks  cruel  and  unmerciful  because 
we  do  not  know  God's  reasons  for  it  will,  when  we  know 
them,  appear  to  us,  as  they  do  to  Him,  just  and  good,  because 
they  will  be  seen  essential  for  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  His  eternal  kingdom,  as  surely  as  His  seeming  injustice, 
in  the  permission  of  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  His  Son  in 
our  nature  for  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  Satan  and  our 
eternal  salvation,  now  appear  best  to  us. 

God  is  holy,  and  none  unholy  can  live  in  His  presence.  We 
do  not  know  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  pardoning 
unrcpented  and  willful  sin  without  an  infinite  penalty,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reason  correctly  about 
God's  doings  until  we  know  His  reasons. 

There  runs  through  revelation  from  Genesis  to  Malft/^hi 
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the  proclamation  of  a  coming  Bedeemer,  and  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ's  birth  Isaiah  announced  Him  as  Im- 
manuel,  God  incarnate,  to  save  men  from  their  sin  and  its 
conseqnences,  Himself  a  sufferer  to  accomplish  it;  and  there 
must  have  been  some  terrible  future  consequences  resulting 
from  unrepented,  willful  sin,  or  the  Son  of  God  would  not 
have  entered  this  world's  strife,  and  submitted  to  death  in  a 
human  nature  to  save  man  from  them. 

In  Christ  there  were  correlated  the  life  of  God  and  the 
life  of  man,  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  spirit,  the 
forces  of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds.  John  the  Baptist 
first  dimly  revealed  this  mystery  when  he  foretold  that  Jesus 
would  baptize  with  water  and  with  fire,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
God  is  called  a  ^^  consuming  fire,"  and  through  Christ 
the  element  of  water  and  the  attribute  of  the  Spirit  com- 
bine to  regenerate  Christians,  and  make  them  spiritual  chil- 
dren  of  God  fitted  to  live  in  His  kingdom  and  presence  for- 
ever ;  baptism  translates  us  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  into 
the  kingdom  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ,  and  He  said, 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

And  if,  with  such  knowledge  of  God's  love  and  mercy  as 
is  revealed  in  the  Gospel  for  us  men  and  our  eternal  salva- 
tion, any  wDl  not  repent  but  harden  their  spirits  in  wicked- 
ness, it  is  not  probable  that  when  they  have  been  consigned 
to  Hell  they  will  repent,  and  indeed  they  cannot,  for  God 
warns  us  there  is  no  repentance  there,  and  if  they  could 
there  will  be  no  Mediator  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  for 
Christ's  mediatorial  office  will  end  at  the  Besurrection. 

Moreover  as  rebel  angels  and  men  will  continue  rebels, 
and  woidd  war  against  God  if  released,  what  else  can  He  do 
but  continue  their  punishment)  Christ  who  is  to  judge 
them  has  cut  off  all  hope  of  release  by  His  foretold  con- 
demnation, saying  to  those  on  His  left  hand,  "  Depart  from 
Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,"  but  "  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

And  if  it  were  possible  for  the  punishment  to  end,  so 
would  it  be  for  eternal  life,  and  that  would  destroy  the  joy 
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and  glory  of  Heaven.  God's  purpose  in  the  temporal  pnn« 
iflhment  of  sin  is  to  make  men  repent  and  to  redeem  them 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  sin  and  death ;  but  the  eternal 
punishment  is  because  thej  would  not  repent,  and  thereby 
formed  a  character  that  cannot  repent  but  will  hate  God, 
and  sin  forever,  and  for  such  rebel  angels  and  men  Hell  is 
prepared;  God  will  not  punish  man's  temporal  sin  with 
eternal  punishment,  but  eternal  sinning  will  cause  eternal 
suffering. 

Sin  is  a  violation  of  God's  laws  to  prevent  suffering.  It 
caused  suffering  in  Heaven,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  sinning 
angels.  It  caused  the  introduction  of  suffering  and  death 
among  men  on  earth,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  His  suffering  and  death.  And  it  will  cause  eter- 
nal suffering  in  Hell,  because  it  will  be  perpetual  there. 

^e  penitent  sinner  pays  the  temporal  death  penalty  for 
his  sins,  as  the  impenitent  one  does ;  but  there  is  the  second 
death,  a  life  of  suffering  in  Hell  with  no  last  gasp  to  end  it. 

And  we  have  not  only  no  reason  to  complain  that  God  so 
created  us,  but  cause  to  love  and  adore  Him  for  it,  because 
without  a  free  will  to  sin  we  should  not  be  in  the  image  of 
God,  nor  be  capable  to  have  an  eternal  life  with  Him  in 
Heaven ! 

And  no  one  will  be  eternally  punished  except  it  be  by  his 
own  free  will,  contrary  to  God's  will — ^for  Christ  died  for  all 
who  wiU  be  lost  as  well  as  all  who  will  be  saved— and  against 
the  strivings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  refusing  to  use  the  means  God  pro- 
vided at  an  infinite  cost  to  save  him  from  it. 

Moreover  our  present  life  is  a  battle  for  and  with  God 
against  sin  and  Satan  for  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness, 
our  salvation  from  Hell  and  our  salvation  to  Heaven ;  and 
it  is  a  great  honor  from  God  to  be  so  created  that  we  fight 
His  enemies  as  well  as  our  own,  and  that  our  conquests  will 
be  for  His  honor  and  the  glory  of  His  eternal  kingdom, 
which  through  Christ  we  shall  be  inheritors  of. 

One  popular  objection  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to 
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ponifih  temporal  sin  etemall j  is  thoB  conclnsivel j  answered ; 
but  another  objection  is,  that  all  mankind  are  sinners,  and 
from  the  aspects  of  the  world  a  large  majority  of  mankind 
will  be  condemned  to  HelL 

It  is  tme  that  so  the  world  looks  from  onr  human  stand- 
point, but  not  from  God's  as  it  is  revealed  to  us,  and  we 
could  not  reconcile  this  aspect  with  God's  love  and  mercy  if 
He  had  not  furnished  the  means.  * 

The  ante-Christos  Jews  were  God's  only  covenanted  peo- 
ple, and  believed  in  a  future  salvation  only  for  them- 
selves ;  but  their  Scriptures  prove  that  God's  love  and  mercy 
are  wider  than  their  narrow  views,  and  reach  to  all  mankind* 
God's  promise,  '^  whensoever  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away 
from  his  wickedness  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 

right  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive,"  was  for  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  were  as  religious  with  their  rites 

as  the  Jews. 

There  are  many  promises  in  the  Bible  which  look  as  if  they 
were  for  all  mankind ;  for  example,  ^^  the  Lord  is  long  suffer- 
ing, forgiving  iniquity  and  sin,"  which  includes  all  sinners 
whether  in  or  out  of  His  covenant,  and  again  a  universal  prom- 
ise, '^  His  mercy  is  over  all  His  works,"  and  He  calls  on  ^^  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  unto  Him  and  be  saved." 
Such  promises  open  a  wide  door  of  hope  for  the  salvation 
of  all  mankind  who  have  believed  in  God,  and  tried  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability  according  to  the  light 
they  had. 

But  the  Gospel  opens  a  wider  field  for  hope  of  the  salva- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  our  race :  first,  Christ  came  to  call 
sinners  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  all ;  and  second,  He 
prayed  on  the  Cross  that  His  enemies  might  be  pardoned  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  and  on  this  we 
may  ground  large  hopes  of  forgiveness  for  multitudes  of 
Pagans  and  Heathen. 

Christ's  words  to  the  Pharisees  teach  us  what  incompetent 
judges  we  are  of  the  mystery  of  salvation,  for  He  told  them 
the. publicans  and  harlots  would  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
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Heavjen  before  them ;  and  He  said,  "  Other  eheep  He  had, 
not  of  the  Jewish  fold,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice." 

Moreover  one  other  of  Ohrist's  sayings  makes  it  certain 
that  a  majority  of  mankind,  from  one  single  act  of  God,  will 
be  saved,  for  He  said  of  little  children,  ^'  Of  snch  is  the  king- 
dom  of  God,"  and  more  than  half  of  the  race  die  before  com- 
mitting willful  sin,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  millions  of 
others  will  be  saved  who  never  heard  of  His  name  or  cove- 
nant. 

And  Christ  confirmed  this  opinion,  after  His  Ascension  to 
Heaven,  to  S.  Peter  when  He  sent  him  to  the  Boman  cen* 
tnrion  Cornelius,  and  made  him  confess  that  in  every  nation 
he  who  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  Him ;  and  S.  Paul  said,  as  many  as  have  sinned  without 
the  law  shall  perish  without  the  law,  which  implies  the  larg- 
est measures  of  Divine  mercy ;  and  this  removes  another  ob- 
jection to  eternal  punishment. 

Finally,  eternal  fire  will  not  consume  immortal  bodies,  even 
were  it  like  fire  from  combustion  of  matter  here.  But  we 
do  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the  fire  will  be.  It  will  be 
in  a  spiritual  world  and  so  must  be  spiritual.  We  live  in  a 
fluid  atmosphere  here  where  oxygen,  one  of  the  most  com- 
bustible elements,  abounds  and  it  helps  to  sustain  life. 

What  Hell  fire  is  we  do  not  know.  God  is  said  to  be  a 
^^  consuming  fire ;"  this  is  figurative ;  HeU  is  said  to  be  a  fire 
of  brimstone,  which  is  a  material  substance,  and  HeU  is  a 
spiritual  world,  and  it  may  be  used  figuratively  to  express 
the  intolerable  sufferings  and  anguish  which  will  forever 
avenge  themselves  on  the  eternally  sinning  sinner,  but  what- 
ever its  nature  it  will  be  eternal. 

How  wonderful  and  consistent  are  God's  revelations  re- 
specting the  temporal  and  eternal  death  of  mankind  t  Tliey 
surpass  that  grandest  discovery  of  science,  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  of  nature— because  they  teach  the  unity 
and  universality  of  the  laws  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  show  an  intimate  relation  of 
them  as  a  whole ! 
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The  earthly  law  is,  ^^  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die/'  and 
sin  and  death  are  universal  here ;  temporal  death,  or  extinc- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  retnm  of  the  body  to  its  original 
elements,  is  the  penalty. 

And  the  eternal  law  is  eternal  death ;  the  resurrection 
body  will  be  spiritual  and  inmiortal,  and  its  punishment 
is  called  the  second  death  (Bev.  xx.  14),  because  it  is 
sufiering  that  will  neither  destroy  the  spiritual  body  nor  ever 
end.  Sin  will  have  the  same  power  to  cause  misery  there  that 
it  does  here,  so  sinning  and  suffering  will  go  on  eternally. 

0.  0.  Adams. 


S.   PAUL'S    VISION   OF  CHRIST,  AND  ITS 

PHYSICAL  EFFECTS. 


THE  oonversion  of  S.  Paul  is  beyond  qnestion  one  of 
the  main  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  last  century  Lord  Lyttleton  having  in 
his  earlier  years  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, was  at  length  in  middle  life  fully  conyinoed  of  it  by 
the  careful  and  candid  study  of  the  history  of  this  event  in 
connection  with  the  undisputed  writings  of  the  Apostle.  ^^  I 
thought,"  he  said,  ^'the  oonversion  and  apostleship  of  S. 
Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  was  of  itself  a  demonstration 
sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  revelation." 
At  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  the  author 
of  a  very  valuable  monograph  on  the  Besurrection  of  Christ, 
he  conmiitted  the  argument  to  writing  in  the  form  in  which 
it  still  exists,  as  "Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  S.  Paul."  The  position  he  took  up  in  that 
short  but  most  convincing  treatise  has  never  up  to  the 
present  day  been  overthrown.  The  dilemma  to  which  he 
reduced  his  opponents  is  simply  unanswerable.  S.  Paul,  if 
not  a  monument  of  the  converting  grace  of  God,  must  have 
been  either  an  impostor,  or  an  enthusiast,  or  a  dupe  of  others. 
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Impostor  he  could  not  have  been,  since  in  the  most  literal 
and  unqualified  sense  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  for 
Christ ;  and  so  far  from  obtaining  credit  or  power  or  wealth, 
or  gratifying  any  of  his  baser  passions  by  his  change  of 
faith,  he  sacrificed  all  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master. 
[Neither  can  we  imagine  him  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  who 
by  the  force  of  an  overheated  imagination  imposed  upon  him- 
self ;  for  the  qualities  which  mark  the  enthusiast,  such  as 
great  heats  of  iemper,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  vanity,  were 
aU,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  utterly  wanting  in  hiis 
character,  and  his  naturally  impetuous  spirit  was  never 
suffered  to  rule  and  darken  his  understanding.  Was  he, 
then,  the  victim  of  the  deceit  of  others  %  This,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  justly  asserts  to  have  been  both  morally  and  physically 
impossible  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  one  account  of 
this  wonderful  change  alone  remains.  It  must  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  of  God,  and  an  irrefut- 
able evidence  for  all  time  of  the  reality  as  well  as  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.  This  to  most  unprejudiced  minds  would 
seem  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  premises. 

It  has,  however,  been  left  to  that  distinguished  modem 
champion  of  Deism  in  France,  M.  Benan,  to  devise  a  very 
different  explanation  of  the  matter.  In  his  "  Origines  du 
Ohristianisme"  he  draws  largely,  as  usual,  upon  the  resources 
of  his  fertile  imagination,  and  supposes  the  Apostle  to  have 
been  subject  to  over-excitement  of  brain  (^^  exaltation  de  son 
cerveau"),  which  came  to  its  height  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus. Under  this  influence  he  was  led  to  ask  himself  if  he 
was  sure  that  after  all  he  was  not  opposing  the  work  of 
God.  The  wise  judgment  of  his  master  Gamaliel,  some 
time  before  pronounced  in  the  Sanhedrim,  came  back  to  his 
mind,  ^'  If  this  counsel  or  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to 
nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God  "  (Acts  v.  88,  89).  In 
fact,  M.  Renan  imagines  that  Saul  while  in  this  highly- 
wrought  mental  condition  adopted  this  most  judicious  and 
nnimpassioned  reasoning,  and  was  so  led  suddenly  without 
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any  other  motive  to  reverse  his  whole  line  of  conduct,  and 
henceforward  preach  the  faith  which  he  had  been  resolutely 
bent  on  destroying.  Conscious,  it  might  appear,  of  the 
weakness  of  this  position,  the  French  aavcmt  has  re- 
course to  other  equally  shallow  and  inconsistent  hypotheses. 
He  then  imagines  that  the  purity  and  patience  of  the  Chris- 
tians whom  he  had  persecuted  now  so  impressed  the  mind 
and  heart  of  their  great  enemy,  that  he  seemed  to  see  the 
benign  face  of  their  Master,  who  had  inspired  them  with 
such  a  spirit,  regarding  him  with  an  air  of  pity  and  tender 
reproach.  Thereupon  physical  weakness  and  fatigue  caused 
by  extreme  heat  and  the  length  of  his  journey,  with  possibly 
some  beginnings  of  ophthalmia,  so  affected  the  over-excited 
traveler,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth  as  if  he  were  struck  by 
lightning  in  a  kind  of  swoon.  All  seemed  dark  as  night 
around  him,  while  strange  flashes  of  light  passed  before  his 
disordered  vision.  To  complete  the  effect,  the  subtle  fancy 
of  the  writer  conjures  up  a  sudden  storm,  while  in  the 
midst  of  Saul's  ^'  hallucinations"  the  Saviour  appears  to  him 
and  he  hears  His  piercing  appeal,  '^  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  Me?"  Then  deepest  compunction  filled  his 
breaj9t.  He  saw  himself  covered  with  the  blood  of  Stephen, 
was  touched  to  the  quick  and  completely  prostrated.  In 
fact,  according  to  M.  Kenan,  this,  the  most  remarkable 
transformation  of  character  on  record,  was  the  combined 
result  of  an  overheated  brain,  an  exhausted  body,  a  suddenly 
awakened  conscience,  ocular  delusion,  and  a  storm  I  We 
need  not  pause  here  to  expose  this  extraordinary  tissue  of 
illogical  reasonings  from  baseless  fancies.  We  simply  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  intelligence  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value, 
and  just  mention  it  as  the  best  account,  which  this  eminent 
member  of  the  Sceptical  School  in  France  has  been  able  to 
furnish,  of  this  great  event.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
one  respect,  as  admitting  in  the  main  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
tory in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  may  serve  to  confirm 
rather  than  weaken  our  faith  in  the  striking,  unvarnished 
narratives  of  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul. 
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But  it  is  a  matter  of  mnch  more  serious  moment  that  a 
yiew  in  some  respects  very  similar  should  have  been 
admitted  as  not  improbable  bj  so  able  and  eloquent  a  Chris- 
tian writer  as  Canon  Farrar,  in  his  "  Life  and  Work  of  S. 
Paul."  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  verj  serious  blot  on 
the  brilliant  pages  of  what  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  English  Theology.  He  is  indeed  very  far 
from  questioning  the  reality  of  the  fact  of  8.  Paul's  con- 
version. He  fully  admits  it,  with  all  its  train  of  weighty 
and  blessed  consequences.  But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  instead  of  accepting 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative,  he  casts  a 
haze  of  rationalizing  mists  over  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Lord.  ''Had  he  [S.  Paul]  been  asked  about  the  long 
controversies  which  have  arisen  in  modem  days  as  to 
whether  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  him  was 
objective  or  subjective,  I  am  far  from  sure  that  he  would 
have  even  understood  them.  He  uses  indeed  of  the  very 
event  the  term  '  vision.'  '  I  was  not  disobedient,'  he  says 
to  King  Agrippa,  '  to  the  heavenly  vision.'  But  the  word 
used  for  vision  means  a  waking  vision  (oTrra^riar),  and  in 
what  conceivable  respect  could  S.  Paul  have  been  more 
overpoweringly  convinced  that  he  had  in  very  truth  seen 
and  heard  and  received  a  revelation  and  a  mission  from  the 
risen  Chri§t  ?"  So  far,  so  well.  All  this  is  unfortunately 
qualified  in  the  following  words :  "  Is  the  essential  miracle 
rendered  less  miraculous  by  a  questioning  of  that  objectivity^ 
to  which  the  language  seems  decidedly  to  point  ?  Are  the 
eye  and  the  ear  the  only  organs  by  which  definite  'certain- 
ties can  be  conveyed  to  the  human  soul  ?  Are  not  rather 
these  organs  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  likely  to  be 
deceived?  .  .  .  Whether  the  vision  and  the  voice  came 
through  the  dull  organs  of  sense,  or  in  presentations  in- 
finitely more  intense,  more  vivid,  more  real,  more  unutter- 
ably convincing  to  the  spirit  by  which  only  things  spiritual 
are  discerned — this  is  a  question  to  which  those  only  will 
attach  importance  to  whom  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the 
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material  organism,  and  who  cannot  imagine  anything  real 
except  that  which  they  can  grasp  with  both  hands"  (vol.  i. 
p.  194).  Thns  Canon  Farrar  leaves  this  most  important 
question  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  most  unsatisfactory  and 
indefinite  mistiness.  If  it  would  have  been  hard  for  S. 
Paul  with  his  naturally  discriminating  as  well  as  well-dis- 
ciplined mindy  to  say  nothing  of  the  singular  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  which  he  was  endowed,  to  distinguish 
between  what  was  subjective  and  objective  in  his  own 
experience,  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  uninspired,  ordinary 
mortals  are  perplexed  by  the  Canon's  reading  of  that  experi- 
ence. Although  the  Apostle  could  not  have  been  familiar 
with  those  modem  philosophic  terms  in  which  writers  of 
the  German  school  and  their  admirers  so  much  delight,  his 
very  language  in  2  Co^-  ^^i-  ^  plainly  implies  tibat  he 
fully  recognized  the  distinction  intended  by  them.  Speak- 
ing of  his  later  vision  of  his  Saviour,  when  he  was  '^  caught 
up  into  Paradise,"  he  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  his  rapture 
was  bodily  or  only  spiritual.  "  Whether  in  the  body,  I  can- 
not tell;  or  whether  apart  from  the  body,  I  cannot  tell: 
God  knoweth."  Here  he  shows  himself  perfectly  alive  to 
the  distinction  between  the  two  states,  but  cannot  positively 
determine  in  which  he  then  was.  But  when  he  is  referring 
to  what  occurred  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  his  words  pre- 
sent a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  uncertainty  so  candidly 
avowed  with  reference  to  the  Paradisaical  vision.  Thus,  in 
his  defense  before  Agrippa,  he  represents  the  .Lord  as  say- 
ing, "  To  this  end  have  I  appeared  ((Sq^difv)  unto  thee."  In 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xv.  8),  enumerating  the 
various  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  all  of  which  were 
most  truly  bodily  and  not  merely  spiritual, — ^intensely  objec- 
tive,— and  speaking  in  the  same  breath  of  his  former  enmity 
as  a  persecutor,  he  adds,  '^  Last  of  all  He  appeared  {£<pdrf) 
to  me  also,  as  to  one  bom  out  of  due  time."  In  the  same 
epistle  (ix.  1)  he  appeals  to  his  having  beheld  the  Saviour  as 
a  proof  of  his  claim  to  Apostleship :  '^  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ? 
have  I  not  seen  {ioopana)  the  Lord?"    Again  in  2  Cor. 
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V.  16  lie  writes,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more."  The 
Corinthians  certainly  had  not  thns  seen  Christ.  S.  Paul 
mnst  mean  himself,  and  thongh  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
may  have  seen  Him  before  EUs  resurrection,  we  have  no 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  far  more  consistent  with 
the  above  statements  that  he  should  be  alluding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  at  his  conversion,  which  had 
since  been  followed  by  an  ever-deepening  knowledge  of 
Him  in  the  spirit.  These,  then,  are  S.  Paul's  own  very 
positive  testimonies  to  the  objective  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  him.  And  if  to  these  we  add  the  words 
of  Ananias  to  the  blinded  persecutor  duriug  his  three  days 
of  darkness,  which  must  have  fallen  upon  his  heart  like  a 
ray  of  pure  warm  sunshine  upon  his  sightless  eyeballs, 
^^  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto 
thee  in  the  way  which  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me  that  thou 
mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  the  chain  of  inspired  declarations  on  the  subject 
seems  complete.  The  obvious  and  natural  impression  tibey 
convey  to  an  intelligent  but  unprejudiced  mind  is  certainly 
in  favor  of  an  objective  appearance.  If  words  are  to 
have  any  meaning,  it  is  evidently  intended  that  we  should 
understand  that  S.  Paul  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  not  with 
any  kind  of  second-sight  or  in  a  trance  or  vision,  actually 
beheld  that  Saviour  whom  in  ignorance  and  unbelief  he 
was  persecuting.  This  view  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion."  After 
discussing  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and 
attempting  to  show  them  to  haVe  been  mere  ocular  delusions, 
of  which  S.  Paul  accepted  the  reports  from  S.  Peter  and 
the  rest  without  sufiicient  inquiry,  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  former  Apostle's  own  testimony.  In  doing  so,  he  writes : 
^^  The  question  therefore  arises :  Was  the  appearance  to  Paul 
of  the  same  character  as  the  former  ?  Pond  very  evidenUy 
considers  that  it  was.  He  uses  the  very  same  word  when 
he  says,  ^^  He  was  seen  of  me,"  that  he  employs  in  stating 
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that  ^^  He  was  seen  of  Cephas"  and  the  rest,  and  he  classes 
all  the  appearances  together  in  precisely  the  same  waj'^ 
(Supernatural  Eeligion,  iii.,  499).  This  is  an  important 
admission  from  snch  a  sonroe,  and  shows  that  in  the  view  of 
this  writer  the  great  central  fact  of  the  Kesnrrection  of 
Christ  and  His  appearance  to  8.  Paul  stand  or  fall  together. 
If  Jesus  were  visible  only  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  per- 
secutor of  Himself  and  His  servants,  then  He  may  have 
been  seen  by  Peter,  the  twelve,  the  five  hundred  brethren, 
and  James,  in  the  same  visionary  and  uncertain  manner. 
In  short,  any  attempt  to  undermine  the  objective  reality  of 
the  one  revelation  of  the  Saviour  will  more  or  less  weaken 
our  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  others.  Without, 
therefore,  here  undertaking  to  answer  the  objections  urged 
in  that  pernicious  work  against  the  general  grounds  on 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  accepted  the  grand  and 
blessed  truth  that  Christ  is  risen  indeed,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  her  teaching  and  the  source  of  all  her  life,  it  will  be 
suflBcient  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  the  logical 
results  of  questioning,  as  Canon  Farrar  has  done,  the  literal 
truth  of  both  S.  Paul's  and  S.  Luke's  statements  on  this 
subject.  It  is  indeed  matter  for  deep  regret  that  so  gifted 
and  competent  a  Theologian  should  have  Condescended  to 
follow  M.  Eenan  in  tracing  Saul's  conversion  to  what  he 
supposes  to  have  been  the  inner  causes  working  previously 
in  his  mind,  and  then  leave  it  as  quite  an  open  question 
whether  our  Lord  did  manifest  Himself  to  him  in  the  actual 
majesty  of  His  glorified  humanity  or  not. 

Very  happily,  however,  the  Canon,  in  a  most  valuable 
excursus  to  his  work,  has  furnished  us  with  materiak 
which  greatly  help  to  establish  the  opposite  position.  In 
discussing  the  physical  effects  left  by  the  appearance  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  upon  the  bodily  organs  of  the  Apos- 
tle, Dr.  Farrar  seems  to  rise  above  the  vague  and  misty 
questionings  in  which  he  had  previously  become  involved. 
The  nature  of  the  thorn,  or  stake,  in  the  fiesh,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  thus  assumes  a  more  practical 
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importance  than  is  generally  assigned  it.  Of  course  it  can- 
not be  decided  with  positive  certainty ;  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  days'  blindness  in  Damascus,  and 
the  references  to  his  bodily  infirmities  in  his  epistles,  it 
w^ould  appear  most  probably  some  aifliction  originally  caused 
hj  the  Divine  Glory  which  he  beheld  at  his  conversion, 
^nd  afterward  made  by  the  hand  of  God  to  pierce  his  flesh 
more  deeply  and  sharply  at  the  time  of  his  rapture  into  the 
third  heaven.  But  wliat  was  it  ?  Most  persons  will  agree 
with  Canon  Farrar  that  it  could  not  have  been  any  spiritual 
solicitations  of  the  devil,  as  Gereon,  Luther,  and  Calvin 
maintained.  He  describes  it  as  a  thorn  in  the^^A,  and  he 
was  not  of  a  temperament,  like  Luther's,  peculiarly  open  to 
such  temptation.  Equally  strong  are  the  objections  to 
the  view  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
that  it  was  some  form  of  carnal  temptation.  Into  these 
conjectures  we  need  not  enter.  Passing  over  abo  as  un- 
worthy of  notice  the  notion  of  some  of  the  early  fathers 
that  it  was  opposition  and  persecution  from  the  Jews  or 
other  enemies  of  the  faith,  we  are  brought  to  the  only  two 
really  credible  solutions  of  the  problem,  which  may  prove 
to  be  one.  Of  these  the  first  is  epilepsy.  "  It  is  painful,  it 
is  recurrent,  it  opposes  an  immense  difficulty  to  all  exertion, 
it  may  at  any  time  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  work, 
it  is  intensely  humiliating  to  the  person  who  suffers  from  it, 
it  exercises  a  repellent  effect  on  those  who  witness  its  dis- 
tressing manifestations.  Further,  S.  Paul  himself  connects 
his  infirmity  with  his  trances  and  visions,  and  the  soul  of  man 
is  9o  constituted  that  any  direct  intercourse  with  the  unseen 
world  does  tend  to  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous  organ- 
ism." Canon  Farrar,  however,  rather  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  Apostle  suffered  further  from  acute  ophthalmiaj  which 
also  fulfills  in  every  particular  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
This  may  have  resulted  naturally  and  providentially  from 
the  circumstances  through  which  S.  Paul  had  passed. 
"  We  know  that  he  was  physically  blinded  by  the  gleam  of 
light  which  surrounded  him  when  he  saw  the  risen  Lord. 
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The  whole  drouinstances  of  that  event  would  have  been 
mofit  likely  to  leave  his  eyes  inflamed  and  weak.  His  fitaj 
in  the  desert  and  in  Damascas,  regions  notorious  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  wonld  have  tended  to  develop  the 
mischief  when  it  had  once  been  set  up."  This  hypothesis 
also  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  his  other  allusions  to  his 
personal  infirmities.  Thus  in  GraL  iv.  13  he  writes  of  an 
infirmity  of  the  flesh,  on  account  of  wliich  he  was  detained 
in  their  country  and  so  given  a  longer  opportunity  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them.  What  could  be  more  likely 
than  that  this  incurable  malady,  combined  with  his  affection 
of  the  eyes,  may  have  been  aggravated  by  his  sojourn  there? 
Moreover,  he  calls  it  his  temptation  or  trial,  a  term  which 
singularly  reminds  us  of  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  described  in 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  ^^  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet"  hiip.  He  commends  his  brethren  for  not 
despising  or  rejecting  {iSenrvrffari)  it,  as  they  might 
naturally  have  been  disposed  to  do  when  he  was  the  victim 
of  so  loathsome  a  disorder.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that 
such  was  the  warmth  of  their  early  attachment  to  him  as 
their  father  in  Christ,  that  they  were  ready  to  dig  out  their 
own  eyes  and  give  them  to  him.  How  strange  and  extrava- 
gant, even  to  an  Oriental,  would  this  language  appear,  if  the 
writer  were  not  suffering  from  weakness  of  vision  1  Then 
we  have  the  fact  that  he  always  employed  an  amanuensis, 
and  that  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  was  the  only  one  written 
by  his  own  hand,  the  large  rude  characters  of  which  he 
appeals  to  as  an  evidence  of  his  strong  affection  for  them. 
The  fact  that  he  had  with  great  personal  inconvenience 
strained  his  vision  to  use  the  stylus  himself,  was  a  touching 
proof  of  the  depth  of  his  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 
"  See,"  he  says,  "  with  how  large  letters  I  have  written  to 
you  with  mine  own  hand  "  (Gal.  vi.  11,  Revised  Version). 
If,  too,  the  effects  of  this  infiimity  were  painfully  visible 
on  his  person,  and  were  the  life-long  results  of  his  vision  of 
the  Saviour,  they  might  well  be  included  amongst  the 
marks  or  brands  of  service  he  bore  in  his  body  proving  him- 
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indeed  the  slave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (GaL  vi  17).  Nor  is 
this  alL  To  these  and  similar  allusions  to  his  feeble  health 
and  imperfect  sight  we  may  add  the  indications  we  find  in 
the  Acts  (so  natural  for  a  medical  writer  to  observe)  of  that 
keen,  fixed  gaze  which  persons  partially  blind  or  short- 
sighted generally  fix  upon  an  object.  Thus  when  he  was 
about  to  heal  the  cripple  at  Lystra  he  ^'  fastened  his  eyes 
upon  him."  And  when  he  was  on  his  trial  before  the  San- 
hedrim, and  was  looking  steadfastly  upon  his  judges,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  should  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  High  Priest  upon  the  bench  unless  there  were  some 
defect  in  his  vision.  It  is  true  that  the  same  word 
{arevlS^iv)  is  used  by  S.  Luke  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  but 
in  this  latter  instance  it  certainly  seems  to  have  a  special 
significance  with  regard  to  S.  Paul. 

One  more  circumstance  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  the  touching  fact,  so  often  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  in  his  epistles,  of  his  dependence  on  the 
kind  offices  of  his  brethren.  Unlike  the  other  apostles  and 
missionaries  in  modem  days,  he  never  seems  to  have  traveled 
alone.  Barnabas,  or  Silas,  or  Timothy  was  always  chosen  to 
attend  and  minister  to  him.  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician," 
was  frequently  at  his  side.  To  be  '^  left  at  Athens  alone"  was 
evidently  no  small  trial  to  the  Apostle,  and  submitted  to 
only  because  he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  send  Timothy  to 
the  Thessalonian  Church,  about  whose  welfare  he  was  deeply 
anxious.  During  his  second  imprisonment  at  Home,  the 
desertion  of  his  followers  appears  to  have  touched  him  most 
keenly.  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me,"  he  pathetically  writes  to 
his  beloved  Timothy,  and  adds,  ^^  Take  Mark  and  bring  him 
with  thee ;  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering"  (2  Tim. 
iv.  11,  Bevised  Torsion).  Such  close  clinging  to  human 
friendship  might  seem  somewhat  weak  and  effeminate, 
unworthy  of  the  strong  faith  and  manly  independence  of 
God's  chosen  vessel  of  grace  and  special  ambassador  to  the 
Qentile  world.  But  when  we  think  of  the  enfeebling  and 
depressing  effects  on  his  whole  constitution  which  would 
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be  produced  by  epilepsy,  and  the  helplessness  and  sense  of 
dependence  that  wonld  be  the  inevitable  result  of  defective 
vision,  the  painful  position  of  S.  Paul  is  easily  understood. 
Such  then  are  the  facts,  gathered  from  his  history  and  writ- 
ings, which  serve  to  support  our  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that 
the  proofs  are  simply  circumstantial,  but  taken  together 
they  form  a  fairly  strong  chain  of  probabilities.  We  are 
very  far  from  building  our  faith  in  S.  Paul's  wonderful 
conversion,  much  less  in  Ohristianity,  on  such  conjectures. 
Connect  them,  however,  with  the  positive  statements  of 
inspiration  above  cited,  and  all  doubt  about  the  objective 
reality  of  the  risen  Saviour's  manifestation  to  the  misguided 
persecutor  should  be  removed  from  the  believer  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  an  age  of  scepti- 
cism, when  not  only  avowed  unbelievers  but  leading 
teachers  in  the  church  are  yielding  to  the  too  general  dis- 
position to  eliminate  the  miraculous  element  from  the 
Bible,  and  to  pare  down  its  positive  declarations  to  the  low 
level  of  modern  intellectualism,  we  welcome  such  indirect 
confirmations  of  its  historic  truth  as  all  the  more  precious 
because  undesigned. 
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KwnffB  Critique  c/Pure  Meason,  A  critical  expoaition  by  George 
S.  Morris,  Ph.D.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first Yolume  in  a  proposed  series  of  '^German  Philo- 
sophic Classics  for  English  Readers  and  Students.''  The  design  of 
the  projector  is  well  stated  in  the  preface,  as  follows: 

' '  Each  Yolume  will  be  devoted  to  the  critical  exposition  of  some  one 
masterpiece  belonging  to  the  history  of  Ckrman  philosophy.  The 
aim  in  each  case  will  be  to  furnish  a  clear  and  attractive  statement 
of  the  special  substance  and  purport  of  the  original  author's  argu- 
ment, to  interpret  and  elucidate  the  same  by  reference  to  the  historic 
and  acknowledged  results  of  philosophic  inquiry,  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent estimate  of  merits  and  deficiencies,  and  especially  to  show, 
as  occasion  may  require,  in  what  way  German  thought  contains  the 
natural  complement,  or  the  much-needed  corrective,  of  British  spec- 
ulation. 

''It  is  intended  that  the  series,  when  completed,  shall  consist  of 
ten  or  twelve  volumes,  founded  on  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Fichte,  SchelUng,  and  Hegel.  It  will  thus  furnish  in  effect  a  his- 
tory of  the  most  conspicuous  and  permanently  influential  movement 
in  the  history  of  German  thought,  and  its  general  object  may  be 
stated  to  be  to  render  reasonably  accessible  to  the  intelligent  Eng- 
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liBh  reader  a  knowledge  of  German  philosophic  thought  in  its  lead- 
ing outlines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  special  student  with 
a  valuable  introduction  and  guide  to  more  comprehensiye  studies  in 
the  same  direction." 

Prof.  Morris  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  scholarly  men,  and, 
doubtless,  a  brilliant  success  awaits  his  enterprise  in  this  field  of 
literature.  In  preparation  already  there  are  <<  Kant's  Ethics,"  by 
President  Porter;  '^Kant's  Oritique  of  Judgment,"  by  Prof.  Robert 
Adamson;  '^Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism,"  by  Prof.  John 
Watson;  "Hegel's  Logic,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.Harris;  and  *< Hegel's 
Esthetics,"  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Edney. 

Prof.  Morris  has  proven  his  ability  in  this  line  of  work  by  his 
'<  British  Thought  and  Thinkers."  His  familiarity  with  the  history 
and  results  of  philosophical  theories  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  together  with  his  exceptional  mental  adaptation  to 
speculative  processes  of  thinking,  give  him  special  qualifications  for 
such  labor.  His  whole  trend  of  mind  marks  him  as  a  critical  ezegete 
in  philosophy.  Again,  he  wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  knows  how 
to  clarify  the  confused  or  opaque  ratiocination  of  other  writers  by 
terse  and  compact  statement  of  their  object  and  method. 

In  this  book  he  has  done  good  work  by  simplifying  and  illumining 
what  was  abstruse  and  obscure.  He  has  made  Eant  appreciable  by 
those  who  wiU  not  or  cannot  spare  the  time  or  expend  the  talent 
upon  his  direct  study.  For  the  ordinary  scholar,  or  man  of  general 
culture,  or  for  the  young  student  who  contemplates  a  minute  survey 
of  the  field  of  German  speculation,  this  is  an  invaluable  help.  It 
meets  the  needs  of  two  classes  admirably,  viz.,  the  versatile  UtUra^ 
tear  and  the  inchoate  scholar  who  is  looking  for  a  guide.  We  can 
commend  it  to  such,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  thinking  of 
that  philosopher  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writer,  has  neu- 
tralized the  harmful  labor  and  audacious  designs  of  Hume.  We 
shall  anticipate  with  pleasure  and  the  expectation  of  profit  the  suc- 
cessive issues  of  the  series. 

The  Land  of  GUead;  with  Excursions  in  the  Lebanon.  Illustrated 
with  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  a  map  of  proposed  railways  into  the 
proposed  colony,  and  other  illustrations.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  political  aspect  of  this  book  shows  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
could  only  open  the  way  for  needed  reforms  in  what  remains  of  the 
Turkish  Empire;  and  that  these  needed  reforms  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  growth  of  those  humane  principles  which  shall  consent  to 
more  liberal  internal  administrations  than  heretofore. 

That  jealousy  of  Russian  infiuence  and  Russian  aggression  which 
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pervaded  European  countries  generally  is  most  potent  in  the  Eng« 
lish  breast.  And  the  English  people  are  largely  disposed  to  secure 
the  great  political  advantages  which  must  result  from  setting  on 
foot  a  more  liberal  policy  of  internal  improvement.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  English  people,  know  that  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  needs  purification.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Russian 
Government  justly  undertook,  and  carried  on  to  its  consummation, 

successful  war  against  Turkey  that  this  interest  of  the  English 
people  was  called  out,  and  since  that  war  has  been  efficiently  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  populations  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Th«^  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  is  an  Englishman, 
of  large  experience  and  close  observation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  as  well  as  of  Russian  encroachments  and  of  English  am- 
bition. Previous  to  the  occasion  on  which  this  book  was  written 
he  had  three  times  visited  Turkey— in  1855,  1860  and  1862--and  had 
traveled  extensively  in  the  empire,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  Turkish  Gk)vemment  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
form the  official  system  at  Constantinople,  an  experiment  might  be 
attempted  on  a  small  scale,  by  which  a  colony  might  be  planted  in  a 
single  province,  which  should  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  at  the  same  time  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Europe. 

The  location  of  this  proposed  colony  includes  that  portion  of 
Gilead  extending  from  the  river  Amon,  which  empties  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  north  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  nver 
Jordan,  as  far  as  the  river  Jabbok,  and  extending  East  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles.  This  is  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  includes  the  forest-clad  j&ountains  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  where  Moses  was  permitted  only  to  look  into  the  Promised 
Land,  and  where  he  was  buried ;  and  the  rich  pasture  lands  and  the 
luxuriant  arable  plains  of  Moab,  and  the  semi-tropical  valley  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Jordan.  Of  all  the  wild  lands  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
this  region  is  perhaps  unrivaled  in  its  natural  resources,  and  in  the 
elements  which  may  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The 
colonists  of  the  land  are  to  be  Jews  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  far  as 
practicable.  And  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  and  significance 
in  restoring  these  scattered  people  to  the  land  which  they  entered 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  thus  affording  this  opportunity  by 
a  species  of  internal  management  which  shall  depend  upon  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  not  dissolve  their  due  allegiance  to  the 
empire  of  the  Sultan. 

In  view  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Oliphant  sets  out  to  develop  the  social, 
the  commercial  and  the  archaeological  aspects  of  this  region  for  the  pro- 
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posed  colony.  In  company  with  Captain  Owen  Phibbs,  who  is  an  ex- 
perienced traveler  in  the  Orient,  and  who  haa  a  love  of  Oriental  re- 
search, and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  required  to  facilitate, 
or  to  make  less  difficult,  their  movements,  Mr.  Oliphant  set  out  from 
Beyrout,  and  citossed  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  traversed  the 
whole  region  formerly  occupied  by  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh,  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  of  Reuben,  into  the  proposed  colony;  whence  the 
party  crossed  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  North  through 
Western  Palestine.  They  then  extended  their  journey  North-east  to 
Damascus,  making  excursions  still  further  North  and  East,  and  North 
to  Baalbeck  and  other  portions,  and  so  on  back  to  Beyrout.  Mr. 
Oliphant  and  his  little  company  traveled  in  a  humble,  unostenta- 
tious manner,  and  in  this  way  were  enabled  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  tribes  among 
which  they  moved,  and  in  their  own  way  to  discover  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  what  might  be  developed  by  extensive 
archffiological  researches;  and  so,  on  his  return,  Mr.  Oliphant  might 
make  good  use  of  his  materials  to  rouse  up  a  general  interest  in  his 
proposed  colony. 

In  the  JmoUih  Ohronide  of  9th  Jan.,  1880,  the  editor  says:  *<Mr. 
Oliphant  is  a  free-thinker,  and  has  no  religious  motives;  and  Chris- 
tianity is  to  him  of  as  little  consequence  as  Judaism."  The  perusal 
of  this  book  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  almost  antagonistic  to 
Christianity.  He  seems  to  exaggerate  the  failures  of  Christians,  and 
to  make  a  sweeping  application  of  these  failures  in  reproach  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  But  he  has,  in  a  vivacious,  and  spirited,  and  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  manner,  given  us  the  results  of  his  travels  and 
experience  in  this  volume — ^'The  Land  of  Gilead,  with  Incursions 
into  the  Lebanon." 

If  this  Jewish  colony  should  become  located  in  the  land  of  OUead, 
we  may  look  for  its  success;  and  we  may  look  upon  its  success  as  an 
important  step  in  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine, 
and,  imder  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  English,  to  the  certain 
improvement  of  the  whole  land. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Charity  OrganisaUon"  By  the  Rev.  8.  Humphreys 
Gurteen.    Buffalo :  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  is  a  more  important  book  than  it  at  first  seems  to  be.  Mr. 
Gurteen  originated  in  this  country  and  at  Buffalo  the  movement 
commonly  known  as  ''charity  organization,"  and  applied  it  in  that 
city  with  great  success  to  the  problems  of  pauperism  and  poverty. 
The  book  has  grown  out  of  his  work  there,  and  has  been  written  to 
meet  the  wide-spread  interest  which  this  new  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  social  life  has  aroused  in  every  section  of  the  country.    It 
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is  precisely  the  book  that  is  needed,  and  covers  all  the  points  on 
which  people  desire  information.  It  opens  with  an  historical  retro- 
spect  in  which  Hr.  Gurteen  deals  with  the  growth  of  this  movement 
in  Continental  Europe  and  in  England.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
phases  of  charity,  provident  schemes,  charity  organization  and  the 
Buffalo  plan,  the  council  and  the  district  committee,  the  district 
agent,  the  central  and  the  district  offices  and  their  mutual  relations, 
the  volunteer  visitor,  the  nature  of  true  charity,  and  the  scientific 
basis  of  charity  organization.  In  the  Appendix  is  a  large  amount  of 
practical  information  which  makes  the  book  practically  valuable  to 
every  one  who  labors  to  make  the  poor  self -helpful.  The  best  thing 
to  be  said  about  the  work  is  that  it  brings  together  the  information 
now  required  to  reach  the  undertow  of  society  effectively  and 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Gurteen  is  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Church 
who  has  given  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  charity  organization, 
and  whose  wonderful  ability  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pauper- 
ism in  our  large  cities  has  placed  him  in  the  very  front  of  our  social 
reformers.  The  work  is  readably  and  compactly  written,  and  is 
practical  and  full  where  the  information  is  most  usefuL 
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Westmirater  Semums.  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions,  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  late  Dean 
of  Westminster.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dean  Stanley  was  certainly,  during  many  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  the  English  Church — 
much  more  so,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  than  many  of  the  Bishops 
themselves.  Many  things  combined  to  produce  this  result.  In  the 
first  place,  his  connection  with  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  the  University,  gave  him  a  good  send-off  as 
a  favorite  representative  of  a  certain  **  school,^'  whose  members 
formed  a  first-rate  mutual  admiration  society.  His  University  career 
added  to  this,  and  his  position  as  being  conneoted  by  marriage  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  linked  by  more  than  one  tie  to  the  Court  of 
Queen  Victoria  (his  wife  had  been  one  of  the  Queen's  Maids  of 
Honor,  and  he  himself  had  been  traveling  Chaplain  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  East) — all  these  things,  and  others  like  them,  gave 
him  a  social  preUige^  the  immense  strength  of  which  can  hardly  be 
appeciated  by  the  ordinary  American.   He  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
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the  cultivated  and  polished  Gennanism  in  theology,  which,  through 
the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  has  for  many  years  been  dominant  in 
the  Royal  Circle.  He  was  thus  sure  of  Court  favor  in  becoming  an 
outspoken  apostle  of  Broad-Churchism  in  England.  It  is  currently 
believed  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  personal  importunity  of 
the  Queen  bore  hard  upon  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  secure  his  nomi- 
nation as  a  Bishop ;  but  no  Minister  of  the  Crown,  of  either  party, 
was  bold  enough  to  try  it.  The  highest  post  in  which  he  was  en- 
trenched, in  the  Church,  was  the  Deanship  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  Royal  Peculiar:  that  is  to  say,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Crown  alone — one  of  those  indefensi- 
ble anomalies  which  still  exist  here  and  there  in  the  English  Church. 
Ejio wing  that  no  legal  process  could  touch  him  in  the  way  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  so  long  as  the  Queen  was  his  friend,  Dean  Stanley 
became  as  brave  in  defying  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  Churchmen, 
as  the  kid  in  the  fable  when  on  the  roof  of  a  house  was  brave  in 
mocking  the  wolf  who  was  on  the  ground.  Every  man  accused  of 
denying  any  part  of  the  Christian  faith  had  the  Dean's  sympathy,  and 
he  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  him  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner. 
The  brilliant,  plucky,  and  sometimes  insolent  vehemence  with  which 
he  defended  Colenso  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  when  almost 
in  a  minority  of  onsy  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  ''Essays and  Reviews,"  and  even  helped  to  pay  Yoysey's  legal 
expenses.  But  when  Ritualists  were  persecuted  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  nor  any  help  to  offer.  He  gloried  in  being  an  Englishman 
first  and  a  Christian  next— his  Churchmanship  coming  last  and 
least.  His  Erastian  theory  led  him  to  look  upon  all  Englishmen  as 
members  of  the  English  Church,  and  he  was  specially  anxious  to  cater 
for  popularity  among  those  who  were  visibly  outside  of  it,  knowing  that 
he  had  hopelessly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  those  who 
were  inside.  He  was  no  theologian,  and  every  attempt  made  by  him  to 
handle  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  a  ludicrous  exhibition 
of  his  inability  even  to  state  dogmatic  truth  correctly;  and  his 
travesty  of  theology  was  always  backed  up  by  a  show  of  historical 
support  equaUy  fallacious.  His  mind  was  essentially  shallow.  But 
he  had  the  gift  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  facile  pen,  a  poetic  fancy, 
and  a  style  of  remarkable  elegance,  clearness,  and  point.  Sympathetic 
sensibility  was  also  shown  at  times,  and  in  quite  a  variety  of  different 
directions.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  easy  and  pleasant  reading— 
except  where  it  shocked  the  feelings  of  Churchmen.  His  historical 
writings  are  all  highly  colored.  His  lectures  on  the  EQstory  of  Israel 
are  dilutions  from  German  scholars,  with  the  unsoundness  mostly 
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kept  in,  and  with  the  flavor  of  his  poetic  style  thrown  over  it  all,  to 
giyc  it  an  easy  charm  for  the  average  reader,  which  the  Ckrman 
original  never  had.  His  sketches  of  English  history — as  in  his  Me- 
morials of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey — are  per- 
haps as  reliable  as  anything  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen.  Personally, 
there  was  a  very  great  charm  about  the  Dean.  His  abounding  hospi- 
tality, his  courtesy  and  brilliance  in  conversation,  his  readiness  to 
serve  others,  his  unfailing  efforts  to  enhance  every  national  attraction 
connected  with  the  Abbey,  his  success  in  securing  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  Chapter-house,  and  his  persevering  cultivation  of 
Americans,  as  one  branch  of  his  systematic  liberalism— all  these 
added  fresh  and  peculiar  elements  to  his  popularity:  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  spoke  of  a  tenderness  and  deep  affectionateness  of 
heart  of  which  the  outside  public  had  no  suspicion.  The  volume 
of  '*  Westminster  Sermons"  before  us  contains  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  the  larger  part  of  the  discourses  turn  upon  events  which 
are  not  commonly  regarded  as  ' '  preaching  the  GospeL  "  For  instance, 
one  sermon  is  on  ''The  Coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
its  Consequences;"  another  is  on  ''The  Religious  Aspect  of  Sculp- 
ture." The  "  Threefold  Call "  embraces  in  one  sermon  "the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Queen's  Coronation,"  the  "public  thanksgiving  for 
the  escape  of  H.  R  H.,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  and  "the  success 
of  the  Abyssinian  War."  Another  triad  gives  us,  Ist,  "The  Illness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; "  2d,  under  the  title  of  "The  Trumpet  of 
Patmos,"  we  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  getting  better;  3d,  "The 
Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  entire  Recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
Then  follows  another,  "England  and  India,"  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  going  to  visit  India;  and  this  is  followed  by  "  The  Return 
of  the  Traveler,"  which  means  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  returned  safe 
to  England  again.  Then  we  have  funeral  sermons  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  John  Herschell,  Mr.  Grote  (the  historian 
of  Greece),  Dr.  Livingstone  the  African  traveler,  Su:  Charles  Lyell 
the  geologist,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  the  architect,  the  late  Princess  Alice, 
Lord  Lawrence,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  and 
other  discourses  on  the  "Distress  of  Paris,"  on  "American  Inde- 
pendence," and  on  the  "Greek  Massacre."  This  is  certainly  a  very 
promiscuous,  mundane,  artistic,  and  secular  sort  of  a  Gospel.  Per- 
haps the  concentration  of  it  all  may  be  found  in  the  sermon  entitled 
"The  Trumpet  of  Patmos."  We  thought  we  should  surely  find, 
under  such  a  heading,  some  of  the  things  more  deeply  concemiDg 
the  tremendous  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  Trumpet  of 
Patmos  only  means  the  sickness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  one  of 
the  great  things  taught  thereby  is  thus  expressed :     "It  has  brought 
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before  us  how,  amidst  all  our  dissensions  and  party  strifes,  we  are 
still  Englishmen — ^Englishmen  first  and  foremost,  whatever  we  may 
be  besides."  The  idea  of  the  Voice  as  of  a  Trumpet  uttering  such  a 
sentiment  to  8.  John  in  Patmosl  The  Dean  might  as  weU  have 
tried  to  persuade  us  that  the  famous  '*  Pinafore"  song, 

"  He  is  an  Englishman, 
For  he  himself  hath  said  it. 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit/' 

was  really  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David  I  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
degree  to  which  his  nationalism  had  run  away  with  his  Christianity; 
and  he  seems  serenely  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  new  Qoepel  of 
his  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  old  one  I 

NiXtuTol  Bdigwn.  By  the  author  of  '*Ecce  Homo."  Boston:  Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

The  book  that  follows  as  the  sequel  to  "  Ecce  Homo"  cannot  fail 
to  attract  attention  or  provoke  discussion.  Prof.  Seeley  has  taken 
an  unusually  ¥ride  survey  of  religion  and  politics  in  his  studies  of  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  almost  no  professor  of  modern  history 
has  entered  into  the  ethical  questions  now  raised  by  the  wider  grasp 
of  related  thought  with  the  same  enthusiasm  or  with  a  warmer  feel- 
ing of  what  the  wider  perceptions  of  truth  have  to  do  with  a  pro- 
gressive Christianity.  He  believes  that  the  slow  accretions  of  truth 
in  modem  civilization  are  the  present  revelation  of  God  to  the  wSrld, 
and  that  this  kind  of  growth  needs  to  be  taken  account  of  by  the 
Christian  Church.  This  is  the  upshot  of  his  <' Natural  Religion." 
He  looks  at  the  whole  Christian  movement  trom  the  modem  point 
of  view,  and  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  forces  and  directions  which 
religion  has  always  taken  in  the  minds  of  men,  not  alone  in  its  organ- 
ization under  the  forms  of  Christian  thought.  Thus  his  very  sugges- 
tive work  takes  the  character  of  a  criticism  of  Christianity ;  it  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  revisions  which  he  thinks  it  must  undergo  if 
it  is  still  to  be  the  vital  religion  of  the  world.  His  position  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Goethe  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  aims  to  bring  religious  troth  out  of  the  super- 
natural, and  place  it  within  the  domain  of  the  natural,  sphere.  His 
point  is  to  state  what  art  and  science  have  done  to  change  our  con- 
ception of  the  first  principle  of  things.  He  shows  that  art  has  al?rays 
had  a  religious  intent,  and  that  science,  even  in  its  widest  excursions, 
always  seeks  to  simplify  the  theory  of  the  origin  and  processes  of  the 
universe.  He  feels  that  modem  life  is  immensely  larger  than  the 
Christian  Church,  and  would  have  religion,  in  its  contact,  rather 
the  expression  of  the  universal  forces  of  being  than  the  truth  crys- 
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tallized  into  dogma.  That  large  part  of  religion  which  has  always 
passed  current  is  what  he  is  constantly  striving  to  gather  to  a  focus. 
This  makes  his  criticisms  suggestive  and  effective.  Perhaps  no  book 
has  been  written  in  recent  days  which  will  better  bear  careful  and 
thorough  study;  but,  while  it  is  strong  in  its  critical  purpose,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  present  relations  of  re- 
ligion to  society,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections  from  the  Church 
point  of  view.  Prof.  Seeley,  on  the  whole,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of 
things;  but  he  makes  religion  almost  identical  with  civilization,  and 
quite  fails  altogether  to  recognize  what  part  the  Christian  Church 
has  to  do  with  the  advance  of  humanity.  He  is  not  fair  to  the  exist- 
ing Church.  His  suggestions  are  not  entirely  speculative,  but  they 
are  far  away  from  what  is  either  practicable  or  possible.  The 
Church  is  better  than  he  allows  it  to  be.  The  book  is  the  record  of 
what  a  widely  read  and  thoroughly  cultivated  mind,  familiar  with 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  world,  sees  and  feels;  but  there  is  a 
touch  of  pessimism  in  the  views  of  Christianity,  and  there  is  an 
attempt  to  broaden  out  religious  truth  until  it  fades  away  into  the 
lines  of  secular  life.  Prof.  Seeley  feels  more  than  most  men  the  ne- 
cessity that  Christianity  shall  be  identical  with  present  experience, 
and,  on  the  secular  side,  his  suggestions  are  rich  and  strong;  but  he 
ignores,  like  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  that  part  of  Christianity 
which  has  been  commonly  called  the  supernatural  element,  or  else 
refines  it  away  until  there  is  nothing  left.  Here  is  the  weakness  of 
the  book,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  b^  a  fatal  weakness.  He  would 
Btr\p  away  the  supernatural,  like  his  fellow-author.  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbott,  whose  '' Through  Nature  to  Christ"  this  book  on  '*  Natural 
Keligion"  closely  resembles,  and  regard  Christianity  as  a  great  prac- 
tical working  religion  in  the  world,  to  be  judged  and  accepted  on 
its  lower  merits  as  the  regulator  of  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  in  bring- 
ing it  down  to  this  level  he  makes  it  merely  a  scheme  of  morality,  and 
removes  the  Divine  sanctions  which  have  always  been  considered  as 
its  special  claim  to  acceptance.  However,  it  is  impossible  in  this 
short  notice  to  do  even  bare  justice  to  this  very  remarkable  book. 
On  the  whole,  its  trend  is  good,  but  it  is  open  to  very  severe  criti- 
cism, and  will  be  certain  to  receive  it  in  abundance. 

The  Tretuury  of  David :  Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  a  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole 
range  of  Literature,  a  series  of  Homiletical  Hints  upon  almost  every 
Verse,  and  a  List  of  Writers  upon  each  Psalm.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Vol.  I.,  Psalm  I.-XXL ;  Vol.  II.,  Psalm  XXH.-LII. ;  Vol.  IH., 
Psalm  Lni.-LXXVIII.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  well-known  Baptist  minister,  distinguished  ia 
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his  denomination  for  poasessing  the  power  of  reaching  and  influenc- 
ing large  congregations.  As  a  preacher  he  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  Dissenters  in  England,  and  his  ''tabernacle"  in  London  is  regu- 
larly filled  with  crowds  of  attentive  hearers.  Of  late,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
has  been  rather  ambitious  to  extend  his  influence  by  means  of  the 
press ;  and  so  he  undertook,  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  to  try  his 
hand  at  theological  authorship.  He  selected  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  resolved  to  prepare  a  work  which  should  prove  to  be,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  plan,  a  complete  IheMwnu  for  those  Divine  songs  of 
Zion's  king.  As  stated  on  the  title-page,  he  gives  first  ''an  original 
exposition''  of  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms;  then  a  collection  of  illus- 
trative extracts  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
and  modem ;  these  are  followed  by  a  series  of  homiletical  hints  upon 
almost  every  verse,  and  a  list  of  writers  upon  each  Psalm. 

Mr.  Bpurgeon's  exposition  is  sensible  and  judicious  in  the  main, 
coming  from  one  whose  theological  acquisitions  are  of  the  Calvinistic 
sort.  They  are  not  marked  by  any  special  acuteness  or  learning,  but 
they  evidence  study  and  care.  Critical  discussions,  and  especially 
modem  rationalistic  "  destractive*'  criticism,  he  virtually  ignores  and 
treats  with  contempt.  Topics  which  agitate  so  many  in  the  religious 
world  at  this  time  do  not  at  all,  apparently,  disturb  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
serenity;  and  hence  all  hard  questions  as  to  the  original  text,  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  Psalms,  how  many  or  how  few  were  writ- 
ten by  David,  and  suchlike,  are  quietly  put  aside  as  of  no  real  value 
to  his  readers  and  requiring  no  formal  notice  at  his  hands.  He 
devotes  all  his  energies  to  the  practical  exposition  of  the  Psalms  as 
they  are,  and  wastes  neither  time  nor  patience  upon  antagonists  of 
the  semi-infidel  kind  in  these  days.  In  regard  to  the  copious  extracts 
from  authors,  Mr.  Spurgeon  distinctly  warns  the  reader  that  he  does 
not  endorse  all  that  he  quotes,  and  does  not  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  scholarship  or  orthodoxy  of  the  writers.  He  quotes  from  sev- 
eral hundred  authors,  the  larger  part  being  naturally  of  the  Puritan 
style,  and  furnishing  choice  hortatory  passages  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose whfch  he  has  in  view.  "Hints  to  the  Village  Preacher'' are 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  such  help  and  can  be 
profited  thereby.  Some  of  them  are  pointed  and  forcible,  though  in 
general  they  seem  to  be  obvious  enough.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
already  filled  three  good-sized  octavo  volumes,  and  got  only  to  the 
end  of  the^seventy-eighth  Psalm,  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  make 
six  or  eight  volumes  in  all  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end.  If  the 
patience  of  the  reader  holds  out  to  that  extent,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  author's  worth  as  a  whole. 

The  publishers  have  executed  their  part  of  the  work  with  very 
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commendable  zeal  and  much  excellence.  The  volumes  are  well 
printed,  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  clear,  open  page.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  has  given  his  '*  authorization*' to  the  present  edition,  and  hopes 
that  it  will  be  respected  by  all  concerned. 

The  International  Revieed  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Baaed 
upon  the  Reoieed  Vernon  of  1881.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
LL.D.  The  (Gospel  according  to  Matthew  Explained  by  Philip  SchafE, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Bona. 

This  book  in  its  general  features,  viz.,  form,  binding  and  arrange- 
ment, is  Uke  its  predecessor  on  8.  Mark,  noticed  in  January.  The  in> 
troduction  gives  in  a  succinct  and  plain  style  all  the  preparatory 
knowledge  for  the  study  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel.  The  '^read- 
ings and  renderings  of  the  American  Committee*'  are  placed  in  foot- 
notes to  the  text,  and  the  comments  on  the  text  are  brief,  suggestive 
and  practical.  Drs.  SchafE  and  Riddle,  while  scholarly  and  conscien- 
tious exegetcs,  have  shown,  in  these  respective  commentaries,  a  clear 
and  commendable  sense  of  what  ordinary  Bible  students  need  as  a 
help.  They  give  the  results  of  patient  and  critical  investigation  in 
the  most  practical  and  available  forms. 

We  welcome  all  such  books  as  valuable  additions  to  the  religious 
factors  of  the  age,  confident  that  Sunday-school  teachers  and  heads 
of  families  will  eagerly  employ  them  as  efficient  aids  in  their  work  of 
instruction. 

Roberteon^e  Eight  Living  Thoughts.  A  Thesaurus.  By  Kerr  Boyce 
Tuppcr.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  William  C.  Richards,  Ph.D. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  name  and  genius  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson  are  embalmed. 
Neither  the  rush  nor  triviality  of  the  successive  ages  can  stifie,  for 
any  long  time,  the  interest  he  wakened  by  his  brilliant  record  in  the 
few  years  of  his  ministerial  life.  His  published  Sermons  have,  per- 
haps, been  more  widely  read,  by  the  adherents  of  different  creeds, 
thad  those  of  any  preacher  of  the  lost  century.  The  elements  of  his 
power  were  so  diversified,  both  natural  and  acquired,  and  were  so 
combined  and  employed  by  study  and  work,  and  were  so  fruitful  of 
good  to  those  for  whom  ho  spoke  and  wrote,  that  his  unique  h^tory 
has  been  accepted  as  a  perpetual  legacy. 

Mr.  Tupper  has  shown  his  taste  and  skill  as  a  gleaner.  Perhaps  in 
no  speedier  or  more  certain  way  can  a  man  reveal  his  otsn  idiosyncra- 
sies than  by  setting  forth  the  evidences  of  culture,  talent  or  attain- 
ments in  another.  It  has  been  said  that  we  may  judge  the  character 
of  a  man  by  knowing  the  style  and  breadth  of  his  companionship 
with  books.  Robertson  was  so  many-sided,  had  gathered  such  a 
fund  of  knowledge  from  all  the  domains  of  elegant  and  severe  thought. 
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had  such  a  wealth  of  inspiration  and  such  a  beauty  and  aptitude  of 
illustration,  that  his  literary  remains  open  a  field  for  the  gratification 
of  tastes  the  most  diverse.  Hence  a  man  with  the  same  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  Robertson  might  follow  Mr.  T.  in  his  work,  and 
.^▼e  a  widely  different  selection  of  gems,  and  yet  one  of  equal  beau- 
ty and  excellence.  This  fact  only  proves  the  richness  of  the  field 
irom  which  so  many  and  variant  things  can  be  gathered  by  successive 
•explorers.  We  are  entirely  sympathetic  with  Mr.  Tupper's  *'  labor  of 
love,*'  and  commend  it  to  all  who  know  or  who  ioish  to  know  of  Mr. 
Kobertson's  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world  and  the  Church. 
^^MuUum  in  parwP^  is  eminently  applicable  to  what  is  contained  with- 
in the  covers  of  this  book. 

Sdigion  and  Philoaophy  in  Oermany:  a  Frcigmeni.  By  Heinrich 
Heine.  Translated  by  John  Snodgrass.  Boston :  Houghton,  MifiUn 
&Co. 

Whatever  Heine  wrote  is  fascinating  from  his  manner  of  saying 
things,  if  not  for  the  things  in  themselves.  He  writes  with  sweetness, 
brilliancy,  and  insight;  and  this  slender  volume  in  the  ''English  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  library''  is  a  fair  proof  of  it.  Mr.  Snodgrass 
has  given  an  admirable  translation,  and  the  work,  fragmentary  though 
it  is,  is  a  fair  sketch,  not  of  religious  and  philosophical  opinions,  but 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Germany,  from 
Luther  to  Kant  and  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  affected  the  literary,  social, 
and  thoughtful  life  of  the  people.  Heine  saw  sides  of  the  subject 
which  a  less  mercurial  writer  would  have  missed,  and  had  no  fears 
of  saying-  exactly  what  he  thought.  The  personal  element  enters 
largely  into  this  delicious  bit  of  writing,  also  the  political  element; 
and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  it  has  literary  and  philosophical 
value  is  that  Heine  wrote  it.  He  represents  phases  of  the  religious 
and  philosophical  movement  in  Germany  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  by  other  writers. 
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Eighteen  Centuria  of  the  Church  in  England,  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Hore,  M.A.  London:  Parker  ife  Co.;  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&Co. 

The  present  era  may  perhaps  be  fairly  described  as  the  age  of  his- 
tories, and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  student  if  he  fails  to  find  ample 
material  for  an  insight  into  the  leading  events  of  every  centmy  and 
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country  since  chronicles  began,  all  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  form  of 
manuals.  But  (as  Daniel  Webster  sud  of  the  legal  profession) 
''there  is  always  room  in  the  upper  story;"  and  the  fact  that  others 
have  gone  over  the  same  track  does  not  destroy  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  a  new  historian  when  he  presents  even  well-known  events 
to  us  in  a  new  and  interesting  light.  This  difficult  task  Mr.  Hore 
seems  to  have  accomplished.  The  history  of  England  and  of  the 
English  Church  has  often  been  written,  and  yet,  as  the  author  well 
remarks,  this  'Ms  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  a 
continuous  narrative  from  its  commencement  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mr.  Hore  divides  his  work  into  seven  parts:  The  British  Church, 
The  Anglo*Saxon  Church,  The  Anglo-Norman  Church,  The  Anglo- 
Roman  Church,  The  Church  of  the  Reformation  Era,  The  Church  of 
the  Protestant  Era,  and  The  Church  of  the  Present  Day.  Like  sev- 
eral of  the  more  recent  writers  on  British  ecclesiastical  history,  he  is 
inclined  to  adopt  the  ancient  opinion  that  S.  Paul  preached  the 
Gos})el  in  Britain.  So  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Roman  Catholic 
authors  on  the  mission  of  S.  Augustine  to  the  Saxons,  that  too 
many  have  been  disposed  to  look  upon  the  England  of  his  era  as  a 
pagan  land,  first  evangelized  by  his  efforts.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust.  Britain  in  those  early  centuries  had  been  a  centre  of  light 
and  spiritual  privileges.  But  the  fierce  and  pagan  warriors  of  Ger- 
many had  come  in  like  a  fiood  and  driven  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  into  a  comer.  Christianity  was  not  extinguished;  but  so 
bitter  was  the  hate  between  Britain  and  Saxon,  that  the  conquered 
Church  had  not  done  its  duty  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  its  con- 
querors. Great  credit  is  indeed  due  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great  for  his 
missionary  efforts,  and  Rome  is  welcome  to  all  the  honor  which  is 
justly  due.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  Augustine  the  missionary 
was  timid  where  he  should  have  been  brave,  and  arrogant  and  un- 
concillatory  where  he  should  have  been  courteous  and  kind.  His 
work  has  been  exceedingly  overrated.  He  only  legan  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons;  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  accomplished  after 
his  decease  by  the  British  Church.  They  followed  where  they  should 
have  led,  and  gave  the  honor  to  Rome  and  its  messengers  which 
was  the  neglected  birthright  of  the  British  Church. 

^r.  Hore  gives  prominence  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  Greek 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
while  at  Rome,  succeeded  by  his  natural  talent  and  faithful  labors  in 
fusing  the  British  and  Roman  parties  in  England  into  one  compact 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  "  His  primacy  marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant eras  of  our  Church.    Before  then,  says  the  Saxon  ChronieUy  '  the 
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bishops  had  been  Romans,  but  from  this  time  they  were  English.' " 
The  author  sketches  with  graphic  pen  the  long  conflict  which  raged 
in  England  between  archbishops  and  fierce  Norman  kings  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  inyestiture,  culminating  in  the  tragic  death  of 
Thomas  4  Becket.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  Church;  henceforth 
the  struggle  was  to  be  between  the  English  Church,  contending  for 
its  national  rights,  and  a  foreign  prelate  seeking  to  subdue  all  Chris- 
tian nations  to  his  usurped  supremacy. 

Mr.  Hore  devotes  a  very  interesting  chapter  to  "The  Roman 
Church*'  and  its  relations  to  "Western  Christendom,''  in  which  he 
ably  sketches  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  culmination  of  the  papal 
power,  a  disease  which  by  its  very  violence  brought  about  its  own 
cure,  and  which  must  have  led  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  some  refor* 
mation,  had  Germany  given  birth  to  no  Luther  and  England  pro- 
duced no  Cranmer.  The  various  steps  of  the  English  Reformation 
are  well  described,  but  this  chapter  of  the  Church's  history  has  been 
so  often  written  that  it  lacks  to  some  extent  the  element  of  novelty. 

The  desolation  of  England  during  the  Hanoverian  era  is  so  well 
portrayed  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a  few  lines  as  illustrative  of 
the  style  of  the  author:  "The  churches  stood  beautiful  in  their 
original  structure,  such  as  no  other  country  but  England  can  boast, 
but  rendered  paragons  of  ugliness  by  modern  barbarism,  or,  as  it 
was  considered,  modem  improvement;  the  high  roof  cut  down; 
the  windows  robbed  of  their  stained  glass  and  even  their  tracery; 
or,  if  here  and  there  some  painted  windows  were  to  be  found,  Bible 
subjects  were  religiously  excluded,  and  the  arms  of  the  corporation 
or  some  local  magnate  emblazoned  in  their  stead ;  the  pillars  were 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  hideous  monuments ;  fine  frescoes  were 
buried  beneath  a  dozen  coats  of  whitewash;  the  area  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  even  choir  was  choked  up  with  hideous  high-backed  pews,  '  lid- 
less  boxes,'  as  they  have  been  called,  more  resembling  sheep-pens 
than  anything  else ;  there  were  the  unsightly  galleries ;  the  tripar- 
tite erection,  the  *  three-decker'  pulpit,  overhanging  and  often  hid- 
ing the  altar ;  the  meanly-dressed  altar,  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  hats  and  cloaks  of  the  congregation;  a  basin,  the  not  unusual 
substitute  for,  or  more  frequently  an  addition  to,  the  font;  the 
unused  credence-table;  and  if  here  and  there  a  new  chureh  was 
built,  at  a  time  when  Gothic  churches  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  they 
were  in  imitation  of  large  meeting-houses,  and  without  the  least 
pretence  of  arehitecture;  whilst  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  fabrics, 
it  was  thought  sufiicient  to  keep  them  as  they  were,  with  an  occa- 
sional coat  of  whitewash,  at  the  minimum  expense  to  the  present 
generation  of  taxpayers;  but  in  a  state  gradually  leading  to  decay, 
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as  witness  the  churches  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  uneven  pave« 
ments,  the  windows  broken  and  stopped  up  anyhow  so  as  to  exclude 
the  wind  and  rain,  whilst  the  walls  and  foundations  were  under- 
mined with  weeds  and  damp''  (pp.  546-7). 

If  space  would  permit,  we  would  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Here's 
analysis  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Tractarian  revivals,  but  it  is  better  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  than  to  attempt  a  very  meagre 
sketch.  The  author's  style  is  attractive  and  interesting;  he  is  a 
sound  but  not  extreme  churchman,  and  it  seems  as  though  his  work 
might  prove  (as  he  expresses  the  hope  in  his  preface)  '*  not  only  to 
be  instructive  to  students  and  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  but  also 
not  unattractive  to  general  readers." 

A  Church  Eiitarp,  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln.   Vol.  II.    New  York:  James  Pott. 

The  first  volume  of  this  history  of  the  Church,  by  the  distinguished 
author  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  noticed  in  the  Re- 
view of  last  July.  And  the  high  commendation  it  received  might 
be  repeated  with  greater  emphasis  in  calling  attention  to  this  second 
volume. 

The  History  will  be  completed  in  the  next  volume,  and  will  extend 
from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  period  to  the  Council  of  Nicssa,  825 ; 
the  present  one  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  881.  It  therefore 
begins  with  the  transition  period,  when  the  Church  was  assailed  by 
the  world  from  within  instead  of  from  without,  as  it  had  been  up  to 
this  time.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  make  the  work  when  complete 
the  subject  of  an  extended  notice,  we  now  only  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  the  second  volume. 


IV.  BTOGRAPHY. 

EeminUcencs^  ehiefiy  of  Orid  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton, 
3Iifflin  &  Co. 

These  volumes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  veteran  survivors  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  are  more  personal  in  their  character  and  compre- 
hensive in  their  scope  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Cardinal  Newman's  '*  Apologia"  and  Dean  Hook's  '^Life 
and  Letters"  have  heretofore  been  the  chief  Anglican  accounts, 
though  Palmer's  '< Narrative  of  Events,"  published  in  1848,  is  au- 
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thoritatiTe  as  far  as  it  goes.    Mr.  Mozley  takes  a  different  course. 
Himself  a  Tractarian,  the  brother-in-law  of  Newman,  the  editor  of 
the  BrUiah  Oriiic  at  the  crisis  of  the  MoYement,  and  something  more 
than  a  theologian,  he  introduces  Oriel  College  as  the  original  hotbed 
of  the  Tractarians,  and  explains,  in  his  sketches  of  the  old  Oriel  school, 
the  basis  on  which  Newman,  Froude,  Eeble,  Rose,  Williams,  Moz- 
ley, Sewell,  and  others  builded  after  a  plan,  whose  scope  was  wider 
than  they  themselves  thought  it  could  xK>8sibly  be.    It  was  the 
noetic  school  of  thought  that  was  behind  the  Movement  as  its 
propelling  force;  and  Bishop  Lloyd,  Archbishop  Wbately,  Blanco 
White,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Bishop  Hampden  were  the  source  and 
germ  of  the  bold  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  its  Catholic  position  as  represented  in  the  first 
prayer-book  of  Edward  VL    This  does  not  mean  that  they  ever  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  such  a  movement  themselves;  but  as  ''talkers, 
preachers,  and  writers  they  seemed  to  be  always  undermining,  if  not 
actually  demolishing,  received  traditions  and  institutions,^'  and,  so 
far,  they  prepared  the  way  for  that  questioning  of  the  Hanoverian 
conventionalism  of  the  Church  of  England  which  arose  in  Newman's 
eager  and  restless  mind,  and  would  not  rest  until  it  bad  made  possible 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  revolution  of  English  iociety.     Tet 
Newman's  plan  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  go  beyond  the  reclama- 
tion of  Oriel  College  to  its  original  position  as  an  institution  where 
theology  should  be  stu4ied  as  a  sacred  science.    This  he  in  part  ac- 
complished, and  then  the  horizon  widened  and  he  rose  up,  not  as 
the  first  Luther  to  take  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  but 
as  a  second  Laud  to  restore  the  English  Church  to  its  original  charter 
of  Catholic  movement  and  authority.    It  is  the  scope  of  this  move- 
ment, not  by  theological  measurement,  but  as  it  was  developed  and 
carried  on  by  the  men  who  cast  their  intellectual  fortunes  into  its 
proceedings  in  and  through  each  man's  personality,  that  constitutes 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Mozley's  ''Reminiscences."    He  does  not  paint 
portraits  nor  tell  stories,  but  photographs  the  state  of  each  man^s 
mind,  measures  him  for  what  he  did  and  what  he  was,  makes  you 
feel  his  essence,  and  opens  the  daylight  upon  his  soul.    In  a  very 
remarkable  way  he  does  this  for  Newman.    Nothing  has  yet  been 
written  about  the  Cardinal  which  conveys  so  vivid  a  presentation  of 
the  man  as  the  pages  in  which  Mr.  Mozley  describes  him  in  his 
thoughts  and  walks  and  haunts  while  the  Oxford  Movement  was  in 
progress.    Newman's  influence  is  felt  in  almost  every  page,  and  there 
is  such  a  vivid  sense  of  his  personality  that  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
writing  the  Tracts,  and  dealing  with  a  thousand  minds,  and  reforming 
the  Church  of  England,  and  acting  up  to  the  light  of  the  inner  con- 
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science  all  at  once— just  as  Newman  did  day  after  day  while  he  occu- 
pied an  undergraduate's  rooms  at  Oriel,  preaching  his  parochial 
sermons  on  Sundays  and  writing  tracts  and  essays  during  the  week 
that  moved  the  round  world.  Still  there  is  more  than  Newman  in 
these  pages.  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  John  Keble,  Dr.  Pusey, 
William  Sewell,  Isaac  Williams,  Hugh  James  Rose,  Bishop  Cople- 
ston,  Edward  Churton,  Charles  Harriot,  the  Wilberforces, — Samuel, 
Henry,  and  Robert  Isaac, — James  Anthony  Froude,  President  Routh 
of  Magdalene,  William  Palmer  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dean 
Church,  Dean  Hook — all  these  sit  here  for  their  outline  portraits  and 
have  their  place  in  the  several  stages  of  the  Movement.  Thus  the 
''Reminiscences"  have  an  unusual  scope.  It  is  not  common  to  put 
so  many  rough  portraits  and  etchings  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
book  every  day.  Against  Mr.  Mozley^s  method  much  may  be  said. 
It  is  desultory,  gossipy,  loose ;  things  are  put  in  here  and  there  as 
busy  men  pigeon-hole  important  jmpers;  and  Mr.  Mozley  seems  to 
to  be  as  loose  in  his  religious  opinions  as  in  his  sense  of  method  and 
order.  He  seems  never  to  have  studied  down  to  the  roots  of  things, 
and  almost  tumbled  headlong  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  even  two 
years  before  Newman  made  the  change  which  is  best  expressed  by 
the  word  cUmorption  into  the  Roman  Communion.  But,  with  all  their 
drawbacks,  these  ''  Reminiscences"  are  wonderfully  rich  in  informa- 
tion hitherto  inaccessible  to  most  Churchmen  about  a  Movement 
which  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
*  and  American  Church  than  most  men  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
T%omM  d  Kempia  and  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Kettlewill.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  Q,  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Mr.  Kettlewill  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies 
concerning  the  ''  Authorship  of  the  Do  Imitatione  Christi,"  and  by  his 
subsequent  researches  for  biographical  materials  with  which  to  show 
what  part  Thomas  d  Kempis  played  in  his  time.  His  earlier  work, 
published  in  1877,  showed  conclusively  that  the  authorship  of  this 
celebrated  devotional  book  had  been  rightly  ascribed  to  Thomas 
d  Kempis,  and  its  sequel,  in  two  ample  volumes,  gives  all  that  can 
now  be  told  about  the  famous  sub-prior  of  Mount  S.  Agnes,  and  pre- 
sents him  in  such  relation  to  his  times  that  the  man  and  the  book 
stand  forth  in  their  proper  position  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age.  The  life  of  Thomas  &  Eempis  extends  through  a  good  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  from  the  year  1406  to  1471,  the  year  of 
his  death,  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  marked  upon  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.  The  work  of  this  brotherhood  was  chiefly  educa- 
tional.   They  taught  schools  and  transcribed  books,  but  when  print- 
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ing  was  inyented  and  teaching  passed  into  secular  hands  their  occn«> 
pation  was  gone,  and  not  choosing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  early 
German  reformers,  they  were  soon  crushed  out  of  existence.  Thomas 
^  Kempis  was  not  the  originator  of  the  brotherhood;  that  was  the 
work  of  Qerard  Groote;  but  after  his  brother  John  had  entered  their 
form  of  monastic  life  he  was  induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  was 
received  into  the  monastery  in  1406.  Henceforth  he  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  transcribing  of  books  and  to  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion. ^  Mr.  Eettlewill  has  described  his  labors  at  great  length,  and 
the  sketches  have  considerable  interest.  He  was  the  historian  of  the 
brethren.  He  experimented  upon  the  religious  life,  and  put  down 
his  conclusions.  He  preached  sermons.  He  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
by  which  their  common  life  was  regulated.  But  his  chief  labor  went 
to  the  composition  of  the  *'  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  and  he  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  his  ideas  of  excellence  in  the 
religious  life  allowed.  It  is  a  curious  revelation  which  Mr.  Eettle- 
will has  been  able  to  disclose  of  the  way  in  which  the  monastic  life 
was  carried  on  in  the  early  days  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  although 
the  narrative  is  more  spun  out  than  is  necessary,  a  picture  can  be 
gathered  from  these  pages  which  can  only  be  framed  when  the  infor- 
mation is  thrown  about  with  a  lavish  hand.  Though  but  one  of 
Thomas  &  Kempls*s  treatises  is  famous,  his  historian  has  un'earthed 
enough  to  make  this  Middle  Age  saint  quite  a  voluminous  author. 
In  fact,  nothing  that  pertains  to  &  Eempis,  to  his  brotherhood,  or  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  omitted,  and 
Mr.  Eettlewill  deserves  great  praise  for  doing  in  English  what  others 
have  done  in  German  and  Dutch  for  the  monk  who  has  shed  great 
light  upon  the  least  fruitful  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  schoolmen 
by  his  devotional  genius.  Several  illustrations  are  given,  including 
a  portrait  of  the  pietist  in  his  cell,  and  a  view  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Agnes,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  and  a  very 
thorough  index  makes  the  vast  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  religious  life  in  the  monastic  houses  on  the  Continent  just  before 
the  Reformation  accessible  for  easy  reference. 

Henry  Wadnworth  I/rngfelhw,  A  Biographical  sketch  by  Francis 
H.  Underwood.     Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  preface  to  this  book  defines  its  object  and  character.  With 
the  family  of  the  deceased  poet  remains  the  grateful  task  of  supply- 
ing a  full  biography;  nevertheless  this  well-executed  and  apprecia- 
tive outline  of  his  life  and  work  will  be  well  received  by  the  reading 
public,  and  will  occupy  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  extemporized  performance,  following  closely  upon 
the  death  of  the  subject  as  a  bid  in  the  book  market.    The  writer 
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had  entered  npon  his  ''labor  of  loTe**  more  thin  %  year  ago,  and 
''while  Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  his  usual  health.^  Mr.  Underwood 
had  requested  Mr.  Longfellow  to  examine  his  sketch  of  Jamea  Rus- 
rell  Lowell,  and  after  the  friendly  seirioe  had  been  rendered,  the 
poet,  with  simple  frankness,  "intimated  that  he  would  bo  pleased 
to  have  one  written  of  himself  in  a  similar  spirit.'*  The  writer  has 
chosen  tiketeh  as  the  proper  designation  of  his  work,  and  while  we  do 
not  dispute  its  appropriateness,  we  will  say  that  it  is  so  eminently 
satisfactory  that  a  full  portrait  from  his  hand  would  hare  been 
acceptable. 

His  friendly  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  his  familiarity 
with  his  poetry,  together  with  his  personal  admiration  and  his  liter- 
ary sympathy,  gave  him  special  qualifications  for  his  task.  The 
structure  of  the  book  bears  the  impress  of  being  executed  by  one 
who  was  en  rapport  with  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  subject 
Hence  the  analysis  of  character,  the  record  of  life-events,  the  short, 
judicious,  and  pertinent  notices  of  his  poems,  and  the  estimate  of  his 
rank  among  poets,  all  give  proof  of  ripe  qualifications  for  the  skill 
and  judgment  demanded  for  such  labor. 

The  author  has  not  entered  largely  or  critically  upon  the  qualities 
or  methods  of  Mr.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  but  has  contented  himself 
with  giving  a  composite  texture,  showing  his  keen  sense  and  admira- 
tion of  the  exalted  dignity  and  worth  of  his  subject  in  every  char- 
acter and  relation.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  noteworthy,  because 
of  its  avoidance  of  fulsome  panegyric  while  it  is  replete  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  man  and  the 
glory  of  the  poet. 

American  Men  of  Letters :  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Thoreau,  and  his  writings  have  so 
largely  been  given  to  the  world,  that  it  might  seem  as  if  another 
biography  were  superfluous,  and  yet  there  was  one  person  who  knew 
Thoreau  next  best  to  Emerson  and  Alcott,  and  who  also  had  skill  as 
a  writer,  from  whom  the  public  had  not  heard ;  and  this  person,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  better  qualified  than  perhaps  any  one  else  to  give 
Thoreau  his  rightful  place  in  a  great  religious  and  literary  move- 
ment, has  furnished  the  biography  of  the  Concord  naturalist  which 
is  not  only  to  supersede  all  others,  but  puts  this  singularly  eccen- 
tric and  brilliant  personage  properly  before  the  world.  The  book 
tells  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  Thoreau;  it  gives  us  fresh  and 
honest  glimpses  of  Concord  and  its  famous  people ;  it  gives  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  their  respective  places  in  the  Transcendental  Move- 
ment; it  tells  the  story  of  the  Walden  hermitage;  it  shows  the  natu- 
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ralist  in  wood  and  field;  it  sets  forth  his  first  essays  in  authorship; 
his  personal  traits  and  slight  attempts  at  social  life  are  fully  de- 
scribed ;  and  his  claims  as  poet,  moralist,  and  philosopher  are  can- 
didly examined.  The  book  is  thoroughly  American  and  truly 
fascinating.  Its  literary  skill  is  exceptionally  good,  and  there  is  a 
racy  flavor  in  its  pages  and  an  amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  inter- 
esting people  that  one  seldom  meets  with  in  current  literature. 
Mr.  Sanborn  has  done  Thoreau's  genius  an  imperishable  service  and 
himself  great  credit  in  this  little  volume.  And  yet  Thoreau  was 
such  an  exceptional  being,  his  tastes  and  opinions  were  so  entirely 
out  of  accord  with  the  practical  majority,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
dismiss  it  with  a  sneer  and  say  that  it  is  **  mtich  ado  about  nothing." 

American  Statesmen  T  Alexander  Hamilton,  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
John  0.  Galhoun.  By  Dr.  H.  Yon  Hoist.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

These  two  volumes  cover  the  political  history  of  the  country  for 
upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  are  as  faithful  an  exhibit 
of  the  questions  uppermost  in  the  days  of  Hamilton  and  Calhoun  as 
is  possible  within  the  limits  of  each  statesman's  personality.  The 
aim  of  these  biographies  is  to  restate  the  issues  which  have  now  passed 
into  history,  and  show  how  they  gathered  strength  from  the  exertions 
of  individual  leaders.  They  aim  at  no  completeness  as  personal 
sketches,  but,  as  political  monographs,  are  as  valuable  and  as  fully 
worked  out  as  they  could  be  within  the  limits  of  a  series.  Their 
value  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  set  forth  to  the  present 
generation  the  doings  of  their  political  fathers,  upon  their  exactness, 
their  impartiality,  their  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and,  judged  by 
this  standard,  these  two  volumes  meet  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  There  has  been  no  good  short  life  of  Hamilton,  no 
book  which  set  forth  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  side  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Lodge  examines  him  from  both  points  of  view,  and  has 
written  the  book  that  was  needed.  The  closing  chapter,  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  whole  story,  is  ably  and  impartially  written,  and  the 
studies  of  the  political  issues  of  the  country  just  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  are  admirably  handled.  At  times  Blr.  Lodge  forgets 
to  write  good  English,  and  in  this  respect  might  have  greatly  im- 
proved his  work;  but  as  a  study  of  the  great  questions  of  that  day, 
and  of  Hamilton's  share  in  shaping  and  controlling  them,  the  book 
is  strongly  to  be  commended. 

Dr.  Von  Hoist  brings  to  the  study  of  Calhoun's  career  an  Immense 
knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  the  Southern  statesman  was  the 
leader  of  a  solid  South,  and  has  been  faithful  in  showing  what  part 
he  had  in  organizing  the  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War, 
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but  hifl  book  is  as  dry  as  a  chip  in  point  of  actual  interest.  This, 
howeTer,  is  not  the  author's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  his  subject.  Cal- 
houn stood  by  sectionalism  as  opposed  to  nationalism,  and  when  the 
objects  for  which  he  lived  and  labored  failed  to  be  engrafted  into 
the  life  of  the  nation,  their  chief  promoter  must  share  the  obscurity 
which  has  attended  them.  The  book  is  a  faithful  exhibition  of  Cal- 
houn^s  work ;  but  the  work  itself  is  now  without  interest  apart  from 
its  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  an  unyielding  will  and  great 
logical  power  may  carry  certain  principles  to  results  which  defeat 
the  very  ends  of  good  government.  And  yet,  as  an  exhibition  of 
Calhoun,  this  volume  is  a  faithful  portrait,  and  contains  all  of  Cal- 
houn that  most  persons  care  anything  about.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
dead  cause,  and  only  lives  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  men  who 
opposed  him  in  the  national  leg^lature. 

Thaddetis  Stevens,  Ocmmoner.  By  E.  B.  Callender.  Boston: 
A.  Williams. 

This  monograph  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  rescues  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  been  called  *'our  first  Stalwart,''  axid  is  a 
vigorous  statement  of  what  Thaddeus  Stevens  did  as  a  public  servant 
before  and  during  and  after  the  great  civil  war.  He  was  always  a 
party  man,  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to 
organize  the  party  now  dominant  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
This  little  book  briefly  recounts  these  public  services,  but  gives 
almost  nothing  of  that  personal  life  which  supplied  strength  to  the 
bold,  courageous,  and  loyal  servant  of  the  people  in  his  place  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Callender  draws  his  picture  in  swift,  vigorous,  emphatic 
outlines,  and  has  intended  it  chiefly  as  a  record  that  may  '*lead 
others  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  Pennsylvania  statesman's  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  grand  work  accomplished  by  a  direct,  manly,  and 
stalwart  policy  in  national  affairs."  The  sketch  is  political,  not  per- 
sonal ;  but  the  author  has  thrown  into  it  his  own  vivid  conception  of 
what  Thaddeus  Stevens  did,  and  has  made  a  thrilling  and  impas- 
sioned book. 


V.  FINB  ARTS. 

CaroUy  Hymne,  and  Songs,  By  John  Henry  Hopkins.  Third  edi- 
tion, further  enlarged.    New  York :  E.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Co. 

Ttie  singing  of  carols  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  is  one  of 
those  ancient  usages  which  the  American  mind  has  been  quick  to 
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recognize  and  adopt  as  a  fitting  and  graceful  outlet  to  the  enthusias- 
tic faith  of  Christ^s  young  soldiers  and  servants.  The  custom  seems 
originally  to  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas-tide, when,  by  day  and  in  the  early  hours  of  each  night,  groups 
of  merry  children  were  accustomed  to  go  about  the  streets  and 
among  the  dwellings  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  singing  in  quaint 
and  artless  verses  the  story  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  ancient  carols  commenced  thus: 

**  Christ  was  bom  on  CSiristinas  Day; 
Wreathe  the  hoUy,  twine  the  baj; 

ChrUtuM  naiut  hodie. 
The  Babe,  the  Son,  the  Holy  One  of  Haiy, 
He  is  bom  to  set  us  free, 
He  Is  bom  our  Lord  to  be. 

Ex  Marid  Virgine.'' 

The  carol,  in  our  less  demonstrative  age,  is  no  longer  an  outdoor 
exercise,  associated  with  bonfires,  rustic  sports,  and  a  general  ringing 
of  church-bells,  but  has  retreated  within  the  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school  room,  and  has  also  imparted  to  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  a  large 
share  of  the  joy  which  once  clustered  pre-eminently  about  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

Dr.  Hopkins  has  brought  together,  in  the  handsomely  bound  vol- 
ume before  us,  the  words  and  music  of  nineteen  carols,  sixty-four 
hymns,  and  thirteen  songs,  of  great  diversity  of  structure;  style,  and 
coloring.  The  carols  are,  of  course,  of  a  festal  character  throughout, 
the  claims  of  Palm  Sunday  being  duly  represented.  The  hymns  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  Christian  year,  with  special  regard  to  the  chief 
festivals  and  the  somber  season  of  Lent.  Other  hymns  are  also  pro- 
vided, covering  the  details  of  the  inner  life  and  the  outward  enter- 
prises of  the  Church;  the  series  ending  with  two  stirring  and  resolute 
outbursts  of  song  in  behalf  of  the  '^  Reunion  of  Christendom. '^ 

Twenty-five  of  the  hymns  are  taken  from  the  Church  Hymnal;  but 
for  all  the  carols  except  one,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  hymns, 
with  sundry  translations  from  the  German,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
poetical  and  musical  ability  of  Dr.  Hopkins  himself.  Several  of  the 
carols  here  reprinted  are  already  widely  known,  and  have  done  good 
service  in  elevating  the  general  tone  of  devotion  in  youthful  minds 
by  presenting  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  form,  with  picturesque  and 
vivid  imagery  and  terseness  of  language,  many  of  the  scenes  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  by  the  after-history  of  the  Church.  In 
this  connection  the  ''Cornish  Christmas  Carol" — ^apparently  a  relic 
of  mediiBval  piety — ^is  very  noticeable,  as  furnishing  a  fine  example 
of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  rude  but  vigorous  faith  of  a  by-gone 
agre  sought  expression  in  its  own  childlike  simplicity  and  earnestness. 
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The  Church  would  be  a  gainer  if  some  of  the  trazulated  hymns  in 
the  Hymnal  were  exchanged  for  the  far  more  spirited  and  rhythmical 
versions  of  Dr.  Hopkins — *^  EinfuU  Burg,^*  for  instance.  Poets  arc 
not  often  endowed  with  musical  sensibility,  as  eyery  church  choir  can 
testify.  And  for  this  reason,  the  limping  lines,  uncertain  rhythm, 
and  variable  accent  of  the  unlyrical  poet  often  come  in  collision  with 
the  fixed  and  stately  order  of  the  musician's  work.  Regularity  on 
the  one  side  can  no  more  coincide  with  irregularity  on  the  other  than 
an  ordinary  glove  can  fit  a  hand  with  six  fingers  or  a  dislocated 
thumb.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  Preface,  makes  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  this  matter  of  rhythm  and  accent;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has 
taken  care  to  exclude  from  his  work  every  poetical  license  or 
irregularity  which  might  lead  to  a  dangerous  conflict  with  the 
music. 

The  Preface  also  advocates,  with  some  acumen,  a  reasonable  lib- 
erty of  using  in  the  Church  other  hymns,  or  versions  of  hymns,  than 
those  which  are  specially  '*  allowed  to  be  sung."  The  argument  is, 
that  the  Church  has  not,  in  the  form  of  law,  actually  prohibited  all 
other  hymns — such  prohibition  having  been  knowingly  withheld; 
and  that  such  usage  would  not,  therefore,  be  *' a  canonical  offense/' 
Moreover,  that  ''if  Church  hymnody  is  to  grow  and  improve,  this 
door,  small  aa  it  is,  mtist  he  left  open,'*^  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
fiaw  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hopkins  on  this  point;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  proposal  that  over  every  such 
<<  open  door"  there  should  be  a  portcullis,  in  good  working  order,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  irreverent  and  heterodox  effusions  of  a 
sensational  school  of  poets,  whose  Gospel  abjures  a  creed,  and  whose 
faith  ripens  no  fruit. 

A  large  part  of  the  music  of  the  book  is  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Dr.  Hopkins,  or  from  German  sources,  and  is  uniformly  marked  by  a 
dignified  ecclesiastical  style,  a  freedom  from  the  affectations  of  un- 
fledged science,  and  a  correspondence  with  the  sentiment  of  the  accom- 
panying words.  Several  of  the  hymns  are  set  to  melodies  founded 
on  the  ancient  scales  or  modes ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  flnd  that  their 
harmonies  are  far  more  orderly  and  agreeable  than  the  crude  and 
rugged  progressions  which  were  in  fashion  some  years  ago  among 
enthusiastic  Gregorianists. 

The  songs  at  the  close  of  the  book  are  evidently  intended  for  recre- 
ation in  the  home  circle  and  in  social  gatherings  of  the  young. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  easy,  graceful,  elevating,  and  genial  in 
sentiment,  and  are  likely  to  become  permanent  favorites  in  house- 
holds where  pastime  and  purity  are  blended  together. 

The  book  also  deserves  commendatioA  for  the  clearness  of  its 
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print,  the  judicious  arrangemeat  of  its  matter,  and  the  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  binding. 

The  PtaUer  or  PMlmu  of  David^  together  with  the  Canlidu^  Selections, 
and  Proper  Pitalnu,  pointed  and  »et  to  appropriate  Chants,  By  Walter 
B.  Gilbert,  Hue.  B.,  Ozon.,  Organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

There  are  three  different  principles  that  may  be  followed  in  point- 
ing the  Psalms  and  Canticles  for  chanting.  One  is  the  sylldbie — 
when,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  syllable  is  given  to  each  note.  The 
Gregorian  system  was  formed  on  this  idea,  and  always  preferred  set- 
ting two  or  three  notes  to  one  syllable,  rather  than  two  or  three  sylla- 
bles to  one  note ;  and  the  Jinal  note  should  never  have  more  than  one 
syllable.  The  opposite  plan  is,  to  carry  the  idea  of  rapid  though 
distinct  reading  all  through  the  eadenc6  of  the  chant,  as  well  as.  the 
recitative  part;  and  this  very  commonly  gives  two  or  three  syllables 
to  one  note,  and  as  many  syllables  to  the  final  note  as  may  be  conve- 
nient, according  to  English  accent.  The  third  mode  is  a  sort  of 
half-way  between  the  other  two  extremes,  leaning  to  the  former  on 
the  whole,  but  employing  the  latter  very  nearly  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Gilbert^s  Psalter  has  been  very  carefully  prepared — ^more  nearly 
on  the  lines  of  the  eeeond  of  these  three  modes,  than  the  third.  To 
illustrate :  By  the  Jirst  mode,  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse  of 
the  87th  Psalm  would  be  pointed  thus : 

and  be  withered  even  |  as  the  |  gnen-  |  herb. 
By  the  second  of  the  three  modes  it  would  be : 

and  be  withered  |  ev-«n  |  as  the  green  |  herb. 
By  the  third  of  the  three  modes  Mr.  Gilbert  points  it: 

and  be  |  withered  even  |  as  the  green  |  herb.  * 

So  also  he  points  verse  7 : 

Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  I  patiently  up- 1  on  him:  ete. 

And  eo  also  in  innumerable  cases  three  syllables  are  accimiulated 
on  a  single  note.  Mr.  Gilbert's  system  of  pointing,  therefore,  is  rather 
that  which  is  furthest  remote  from  the  dignity  of  the  Gregorian. 

Two  other  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  note.  Many  of  our  Pointed 
Psalters  mark,  in  the  close  of  the  recitative,  a  syllable  which  is  to  be 
dwelt  on  as  the  gathering  point  for  the  voices,  before  breaking  into 
the  mediation  or  the  cadehce.  This  often  leads  to  a  very  unnatural 
stress  or  prolongation  upon  a  syllable  which  otherwise  does  not  need 
it  at  all.  All  marks  of  this  kind  are  entirely  omitted  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  we  think  wisely.    Constant  practice  is  the  only  sure  reliance. 

And — we  suppose  in  order  to  compel  the  chanters  to  follow  their 
eyes  rather  than  their  memories — Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  always  point 
the  same  words  in  the  saihe  way,  even  when  set  to  the  same  time. 
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For  instance,  in  the  4th  yerse  of  the  87th  Psftlm,  when  set  as  the 
** Fourth  Selection,"  he  points, 

Delight  I  thou  In  the  |  Lord:  etc.; 

while  in  the  same  Psalm  on  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  month  he 
points. 

Delight  thou  I  in  the  I  Lord:  etc.; 

and  in  this  instance  both  are  set  to  the  same  music. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  chants  are  single  chants,  not  a  few 
very  good  ones  being  by  Mr.  Gilbert  himself.  The  music  is  conve- 
niently placed  on  every  page,  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  easily.  The 
VeniU  is  set  to  80  different  chants,  so  as  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Psalter  for  all  the  days  of  the  month.  Every  detail  shows  the  result 
of  long  and  wMntfuL  practice  in  the  tn^ining  of  a  large  choir  to  sing 
the  Psalter,  and  the  form  of  getting  up,  for  distinctness  and  conve- 
nience, is  of  the  very  best. 
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Ar^fO'SefmUie  Bpeeeh:  A  Study  in  Linguistic  Archsology.  By 
James  Frederick  HcOurdy.  Andover:  Warren F.  Draper.  London: 
TrCLbner  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCurdy  has  grappled  manfully  with  the  most  fascinatiag 
problem  of  linguistic  science— the  connection  between  our  family  of 
languages  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs;  or,  as  Mr.  McCurdy 
calls  them,  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  speeches.  The  geographical 
contact  of  the  two  great  races,  and  their  likeness  in  physique,  cul- 
ture, and  history,  irresistibly  suggest  that  they  are  near  akin.  The 
languages,  too,  have  a  marked  general  resemblance ;  they  are  coupled 
together  as  the  inflected  languages.  A  good  many  words  are  alike. 
When  our  young  theologians  begin  to  study  Hebrew,  they  find  the 
most  tempting  resemblances  between  Hebrew  words  and  Oreek, 
Latin,  and  English  on  almost  every  page  of  their  Hebrew  lexicons. 
There  is  seldom  a  class  in  any  of  o;ar  well-taught  theological  semi- 
naries in  which  there  are  not  some  incipient  philologists  who  try  to 
construct  a  demonstration  of  the  original  connection  of  Hebrew  with 
the  Indo-European  languages. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  compare  full-formed 
words  as  we  now  have  them  in  English,  or  Latin,  or  Greek,  directly 
with  similar  words  in  Hebrew.  They  have  often  changed  very  much 
in  the  historic  period.    It  is  agreed  that  the  Germanic,  Celtic,  Italic, 
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Qreeky  Slavic,  Pendan,  and  Indie  speeches  all  come  from  one  parent 
speech,  and  that  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  like  come  frpm  another 
parent  speech.  To  prove  the  families  akin,  we  must  first  make  out 
the  forms  of  the  words  in  the  parent  speeches;  then  we  can  compare 
these  with  each  other.  But  there  are  no  records  of  the  parent 
speeches.  The  words  in  them  are  made  out  by  reasoning.  Thus 
Mr.  McCurdy  mentions  a(ira  as  the  word  for  fldd  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean parent  speech;  not  that  any  such  word  has  been  found  written 
or  engraved  on  any  old  monuments;  but  we  find  (German  adter^ 
English  oorv,  Latin  o^^,  Greek  dypoi,  Sanskrit  ajra^  mean  nearly 
the  same  thing;  they  must  have  been  descended  from  some  one 
word.  We  think  up  some  word  which  will  give  acr^^  agerj  <0ra, 
and  the  rest,  when  we  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  change  which  prevail 
in  each  language ;  agra  answers  the  conditions,  and  is  accepted  as 
the  word.  A  similar  process  must  be  gone  through  with  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Semitic  words  to  find  the  Semitic  parent-speech  word. 
The  two  theoretic  original  words  are  then  ready  for  comparison.  A 
goodly  number  of  such  pairs  of  words  must,  of  course,  be  made  out. 
Mr.  McCurdy  takes  the  plan  of  collecting  the  words  for  common 
elementary  notions,  such  as  hurny  Mmj  cut,  rub,  jaitij  itreteh.  It  is 
no  light  task,  and  one  might  hope  that  when  it  were  done  all  would 
be  clear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  further  comparison  shows  that 
there  is  an  essential  difiEerence  running  through  the  two  families  in 
the  structure  of  the  words.  The  Aryan  words  are  made  by  combin- 
ing monosyllables;  the  Semitic  seem  to  have  three  syllables,  cer- 
tainly three  consonants,  to  begin  with,  and  vary  by  changing  their 
vowels.  These  two  processes  of  formation  and  inflection  must  be 
investigated,  and  a  new  parent-speech  made  out,  giving  forms  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  processes.  This  is  labor;  this  is  work 
indeed. 

Mr.  McCurdy's  book  is  certainly  no  trivial  essay.  It  shows  schol- 
arly knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation  and  of  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  on.  It  goes  through  the  necessary  processes 
with  patience  and  with  a  good  deal  of  research.  But  after  all  it  is 
not  very  convincing.  In  these  thin  regions  of  remote  investigation, 
scrutinizing  parent-speeches  spoken  no  one  knows  where  or  when, 
dead  and  lost  utterly  thousands  of  years  ago,  common  sense  flutters 
hopelessly  and  can  see  nothing  clearly.  A  brilliant  discovery  of  a 
new  law  or  a  new  method  of  combination  which  should  at  once  solve 
the  problem,  might  possibly  be  made  by  a  young  investigator.  But 
in  the  absence  of  that,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  any  real  progress 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be  made  by  any  one  but  a 
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▼etenn  investigator.  The  men  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  wha 
are  known  to  scholars  to  be  competent  to  say  that  a  book  of  this, 
kind  is  really  important,  A  weak  book,  of  course,  may  be  weak  ia 
such  ways  as  to  betray  itself  to  plenty  of  persons. 

The  laUrary  HiiUfrf/  of  England.  In  the  end  of  the  \^th  and^ 
hegmning  of  the  19th  Century,  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  In  three  volumes. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Every  new  work  from  the  pen  of  this  author  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English-reading  public.  Her  versatility  has  been  shown 
by  her  staple  of  thought  and  variety  of  composition.  Fiction,  art, 
and  biography  have  been  illustrated  by  her  facile  pen;  and  in 
nothing  that  she  has  attempted  has  she  failed  to  give  the  indices  of 
superior  cultivation,  ample  scholarly  resources,  and  excep*tional  men- 
tal force.  As  a  novelist  she  excels  the  majority  of  present  accepted 
writers,  and  as  an  analyst  of  character  and  as  a  painter  of  scenes  in 
life  or  nature  she  so  combines  incisive  thought  with  realism  and  ^ 
minuteness  of  detail  as  to  constitute  her  an  artist  of  high  quality. 
Trollope,  and  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  type,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  competing  with  her,  either  in  the  conception  or  development  of  a 
plot  as  a  basis  of  fiction. 

This  work,  like  ''The  Makers  of  Florence,^*  is  both  historical  and 
biographical,  while  it  grives  occasion  for  literary  criticism  and  philo- 
sophic judgment  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  character- 
istic tastes  and  phases  of  specific  eras  in  literature.  The  introduction, 
though  short,  is  full  of  suggestive  thought,  and  reveals  the  under- 
lying critical  judgment  that  shapes  the  entire  composition.  She 
eschews  the  artificiality  of  Dryden  and  Pope  and  their  followers  in 
poetry,  and  of  Johnson  and  his  imitators  in  prose;  and  in  the  sequel, 
with  keen  appreciation,  proceeds  to  trace  ''the  awakening  of  the 
new  epoch  in  literature  which  dawned  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  stretching  forward  into  our  own,  and  not  only  creating  a 
new  code  and  new  laws,  but  changing  the  very  atmosphere,  the 
scene,  the  firmament  and  being  in  a  pure,  moral  and  in  a  higher 
soul."  Cowper  and  Burns  she  regards  as  the  heralds  of  the  new  day. 
Scholarly  sketches  are  given  of  the  historic  names  in  literature,  in 
poetry  and  prose,  from  Cowper  to  Keats,  and  from  Johnson  to 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  James  Mill.  Such  topics  as  "Literature  in 
Scotland  before  Bums,"  "The  Coteries  before  Wordsworth,"  "The 
New  Brotherhood,"  "The  Cockney  School,"  "The  Country,"  "The 
Upper  Circle,"  "  Literature  in  Lreland,"  "The  Historians  and  Phi- 
losophers," broadly  and  genially  treated,  make  the  work  a  thesaurus 
of  literary  incident  and  gossip  of  inestimable  value. 

But  it  has  a  higher  value  than  the  living  personal  interest  li  resus- 
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citates  in  the  subjects  and  awakens  in  the  reader,  for  it  abounds  in 
skilful  and  thorough  criticism.  Again,  its  historical  value,  as  a  re- 
production of  literary  society  and  student  life  in  the  periods  treated, 
will  commend  it  to  those  who  desire  a  wider  knowledge  than  that  of 
isolated  representatives,  however  famous,  of  the  different  guilds  in 
literary  work.  The  atmosphere  of  periods  seems  to  be  carried  along 
iby  the  author  as  she  sharply  defines  their  characteristics,  exemplified 
in  the  individuality  and  labor  of  the  heroes  in  letters. 

Wo  feel  confident  that  no  competent  reader  will  dispute  our  judg- 
ment when  we  commend  the  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
historical,  biographical,  an^  critical  knowledge  of  the  literature  and 
literary  men  of  the  renaissance  in  England. 

Enay»from  *^The  Oritie.'^^    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is  a  slight  volume  in  point  of  matter,  and  the  treatment  is 
light,  delicate,  fresh,  almost  gossipy;  but,  for  all  that,  its  flavor  is 
excellent,  and  it  indicates  the  kind  of  comment  in  literature  which 
is  most  in  vogue.   Here  are  several  of  the  present-day  critical  writers, 
with  characteristic  specimens  of  their  work.    Walt  Whitman  com- 
ments on  the  deaths  of  Carlyle  and  Longfellow;  John  Burroughs 
writes  of  ^'Nature  in  Literature;"  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  gives  her 
views  of  English  Society  and  ''Endymion;"  R  H.  Stoddard  criti- 
cises the  work  of  Mrs.  Burnett;  Edward  Eggleston  puts  himself  on 
the  record  as  to  '<  George  Eliot  and  the  Novel;"  Edmund  W.  Gosse 
writes  of  Austin  Dobson ;  and  there  is  much  more  in  the  same  vein. 
It  is  partly  good;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  independent,  trifling,  whim- 
sical, saucy  writing,  and  the  good  is  often  more  than  offset  by  what 
is  bad.    Mr.  Stodman's  papers  are  the  best  in  the  volume,  but  even 
Mr.  Stedman  is  far  from  being  a  first-class  critical  writer.    Mr.  Bd- 
win  P.  Whipple  in  his  best  days  by  far  excelled  him,  and  all  this 
new  company  besides.     Something  better  than  the  work  in  this  little 
volume,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  proper  school  of  American  literary 
criticism.    The  critics  themselves  have  not  yet,  in  most  cases,  become 
aware  of  what  criticism  is. 

Familiar  AUusiaru:  A  Hand-Book  of  Miscellaneous  Liformation. 
Begun  (but  left  unfinished)  by  William  A.  Wheeler.  Completed  and 
edited  by  Charles  G.  Wheeler.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  which  no  intellectual 
worker  can  do  without.  It  includes  the  names  of  celebrated  statues, 
paintings,  palaces,  country-seats,  ruins,  churches,  ships,  streets,  clubs, 
natural  curiosities  and  the  like,  and  is  a  companion  volume  to  If  r.  W. 
A.  Wheeler's  '<  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction.''  It  is  a 
unique  work.  Nothing  of  its  kind  has  previously  existed,  and  it  has 
been  made  up  from  every  available  and  authoritative  source.      It  is 
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almost  as  indispensable  as  the  dictionary,  and,  while  not  professing 
to  be  perfect,  is  invaluable  for  information  which  is  inaccessible  to 
the  general  public  in  any  other  way.  It  is  chiefly  deroted  to  informa- 
tion about  allusions  which  are  not  recondite  but  just  out  of  common. 

The  8hahe9peare  Phrate-Booh,  By  John  Bartlett.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  the  only  man  of  this  generation  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  furnish  the  readers  of  Shakespeare  with  an  easy  access  to 
his  phraseology.  The  work  differs  from  that  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  concordance  of  phrases  rather  than  of  words. 
Mr.  Bartlett's  plan  has  been  to  take  every  sentence  from  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works  which  contains  an  important  thought,  with  so  mucfai^ 
of  the  context  as  preserves  the  sense,  and  put  each  sentence  under  its 
principal  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  This  causes  the 
omission  of  many  words,  but  the  plan,  on  the  whole,  enables  one  very 
readily  to  find  the  passage  he  is  in  search  of,  and  the  various  senses 
in  which  an  important  word  is  used  are  all  spread  out  on  the  same 
page,  so  that  the  book  is  almost  as  useful  for  philological  purposes 
as  for  reference  to  special  passages.  Mr.  Bartlett  limits  himself  to 
the  dramatic  works,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work  by 
giving  at  the  end  the  comparative  readings  of  Dyce,  Knight,  Singer, 
Staunton  and  Richard  Grant  White.  He  follows  the  text  of  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Wright.  The  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  ^*  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,"  which  is  the  best-read  book  of  our  time,  the  Bi- 
ble only  excepted. 

The  CydojxBdia  of  Practical  Quotations,  English  and  Latin.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages; Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significations;  Names, 
Dates,  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.  With  Copious  In- 
dexes. By  J.  E.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward.  New  York:  I.  K.  Funk 
&Co. 

We  give  the  title-page  in  full  of  this  volume,  which  every  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  is  a  work  of  huge  labor  and  industry.  It  makes  ac- 
cessible some  17,000  quotations,  being  a  much  larger  number,  we  be- 
lieve, than  can  be  found  in  any  other  volume  of  the  kind.  It  i« 
termed  by  the  compilers  "practical,''  as  expressive  of  what  they  hope 
the  book  will  prove  to  be  to  the  reader,  viz.,  a  practical  assistant  in 
composition,  and  a  useful  addition  to  every  library  where  books  of 
reference  hold  a  place.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  under  sub- 
jects, from  '^Abhorrence"  to  ''Zephyr"  inclusive.  Good  taste  and 
judgment  are  displayed,  and  a  large  amount  of  wit  and  wisdom  is 
here  gathered,  although,  to  be  frank,  we  must  say  that  some  of  the 
quotations  are  commonplace  enough  and  could  just  as  well  as  not 
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be  spared.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  in  the  volume  are  the 
elaborate  indexes  to  both  English  and  Latin  subjects,  and  the  con- 
cordances  to  the  English  quotations  and  the  translations  from  the 
Latin.  By  means  of  these  helps  almost  any  topic  can  be  examined, 
and  some  appropriate  quotation  found  respecting  it.  We  have  noted 
some  typographical  slips  in  the  course  of  our  looking  through  the 
volume,  but,  we  are  glad  to  say,  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Magyarlomd :  Being  the  Narrative  of  our  Travels  through  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands  of  Hungary.  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  So- 
ciety. Two  volumes.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and 
Bivington. 

'  The  **  Fellow"  whose  work  this  new  four-handed  firm  has  lately 
brought  out  is  a  woman  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  tour  in  parts  of 
Hungary  not  very  often  visited  by  foreigners,  and  who,  therefore, 
gives  her  readers  accounts  of  places,  persons  and  things  which  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  Despite  an  occasional  display  of  ''pad- 
ding,** she  bas  managed  to  bring  together  a  number  of  entertaining 
facts  and  incidents,  the  narration  of  which  makes  us  wish  that  we, 
too,  might  have  belonged  to  her  company.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  patriotism  of  the  Magyars  among  whom  she  traveled,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  deg- 
radation is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  account  for  their  failure  thus  far 
to  achieve  any  separate  national  existence. 

The  Gypsies.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

drCO. 

Mr.  Leland  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  C^rge  Borrow  in 
Gypsy  literature,  and  is  no  mean  adept  in  establishing  an  affinity 
with  this  peculiar  race  of  people  wherever  they  may  be  found.  The 
present  book  is  rather  a  collection  of  essays  than  a  homogeneous 
work.  It  records  Mr.  Leland's  experiences  among  gypsies  of  differ- 
ent nations,  embracing  descriptions  of  the  justly  famed  musical  gyp- 
sies of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  of  the  Austrian  gypsies  who  com- 
posed the  first  Romany  orchestra  of  that  country,  and  also  of  the 
English,  Welsh,  Oriental,  and  American  brethren  of  the  dark  blood 
and  the  tents.  To  these  is  added  a  characteristic  letter  in  the  gypsy 
language,  legendary  stories,  poems,  and  an  essay  on  the  origin  of 
the  gypsies.  Mr.  Leland  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  these  papers, 
and  feels  the  fascination  of  his  subject.  His  book  is  valuable  for 
its  ethnological  information,  not  less  than  for  its  glimpses  of  an 
unusual  and  vanishing  life.  The  volume  is  delightfully  written, 
and  is  all  the  better  from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  enthusiastic 
over  his  gypsy  friends. 
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Detmond  Hundred.  Hound  Robin  Series.  Boston:  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

This  singular  title  has  enough  of  mystery  in  it  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  and  hold  it  until  the  solution  is  reached  in  a  very 
fascinating  heroine,  the  last  of  Desmonds,  whose  fortunes  wo  follow 
with  unflagging  zeal  to  the  end.  The  interest  of  the  story  centers  in 
three  characters,  and  is  rather  an  analytical  study  of  motives  than  a 
running  commentary  upon  events :  Nazareth  Samson,  a  purely  intel- 
lectual being  in. a  lovely  form — a  character  well  worked  out,  but  dis- 
appointing ;*Honor  Desmond,  a  charming  compound  of  Irish  impul- 
siveness and  Spanish  pride;  and  Adam  Ardre6.  In  this  latter 
character  is  evidently  embodied  the  author^s  conception  of  a  true 
priest  of  God:  a  man  endowed  with  unusual  sensitiveness  to  all 
human  affections,  and  who  resigns  all  through  fear  of  an  ascendency 
which  would  unfit  him  for  his  life-work.  From  the  author's  stand- 
point the  conclusions  reached  are  inevitable;  and  from  any  point  of 
view  the  character  is  a  noble  one.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  may  be  both  song  and  sermon  to  those  who  look  for  either. 

JBhnUiuB,    A  Tale  of  the  Decian  and  Valerian  Persecutions. 

Eoanui,    A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

The  Rival  Beire.  Being  the  Third  and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^scen- 
dune.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.A.  New  York:  E.  &  J.  B. 
Young  &  Co. 

These  three  volumes  form  a  ''series  intended  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  manners  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers."  While  the  author  was 
chaplain  of  All-Saints'  School,  Bloxham,  he  related  the  substance  of 
these  tales  to  the  boys  under  his  charge.  The  events  are  historical, 
but  are  invested  with  all  the  fascination  of  romance.  They  must  in 
their  original  form — as  they  are  sure  to  do  now — have  inspired  the 
youthful  mind  to  noble  resolutions. 

They  are  fitting  introductions  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
ought  to  be  placed  where  the  young  can  read  them. 
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UTUEGIOAL  ENBIOHMENT. 


THE  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  ^'latnrgical 
Enridunent"  by  the  last  General  Convention  is,  con- 
fessedly, an  important  movement,  and  one  which  has  aroused 
hopeful  anticipations  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  grave  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  others.  The  movement  was  cer- 
tainly timely.  For  though  the  great  majority  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Church  in  this  country  are  of  English  descent 
aad  civilization,  and  homogeneous  in  national  afiSnities  with 
those  by  whom  our  Offices  were  framed,  the  three  hundred 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  witnessed  great  changes 
in  almost  everything  pertaining  to  the  daily  life  and  habits 
of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  as,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  men's  manners  change,  so  also  do  their  feelings  and 
sympathies  and  manifold  requirements;  the  new  devices  and 
appliances  necessary,  in  consequence  of  such  change,  to  meet 
the  new  requirements  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being  running  parallel,  for  the  most  part,  with  what  such 
altered  circumstances  make  necessary  to  meet  the  new  d&- 
mandB  of  their  phyrical  wants  and  pleasures. 


2  LITUROIOAL  ENEICHIfENT. 

Bat,  besides  this,  as  Americans  we  have  to  take  acconnt 
of  t}ie  considerable  modification  of  our  Anglican  civilization 
now  begun  and  destined  to  go  irresistibly  forward,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  and  increasing  immigration  to  our  shores 
of  almost  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world.  When  these 
foreign  elements  shall  have  been  digested  into  the  body 
politic^  and  become  so  assimilated  with  our  national  life  as 
to  constitute  a  homogeneous  people,  the  result  must  be  a 
complex  and  many-sided  nationality,  unlike  any  that  has 
preceded  it,  and  which  will  demand  for  its  religious  no  less 
than  for  its  secular  life  many  things  that  are  very  different 
from  what  would  suffice  to  satisfy  those  of  the  pure  English 
type  of  civilization. 

Well  is  it  to  take  cognizance  of  what  is  so  surely  before  us 
in  the  near  future,  and  to  give  to  our  Formularies  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  all  our  religious  ministrations,  such  com- 
prehensiveness in  breadth,  variety,  adaptation  and  attract 
tiveness  as  to  impress  and  win  to  the  Church  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  who 
are,  and,  with  perpetually  increasing  numbers,  will  continue 
to  be,  living  in  our  midst,  and  with  whom  we  shall  ever  be 
intermingling  and  assimilating  in  all  the  relations  and  trans- 
actions of  our  common  daily  life. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  to  consider  and  report  upon  this  matter,  it 
may  be  thought  improper  by  some  that  I  should  give  any 
public  utterance  to  my  personal  views,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  forecast  results  not  reached,  or  in  some  way  compromise 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  appointed  to  act. 

But  to  meet  this  objection  the  simple  fact  will  suffice  that 
what  I  have  to  say  has  never  been  brought  forward  by  me 
nor  by  any  one  else  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee to  which  I  belong,  nor  have  I  heard  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject* 
What  is  to  follow  in  this  article  is,  therefore,  an  expression 
of  my  opinion  alone,  for  which  no  one  but  myself  is  in  any 
manner  or  degree  responsible. 


LirXTRQIOAL  ENRICHMENT.  3 

And  not  to  waste  the  reader's  time  nor  the  valuable 
space  of  the  Review,  let  me  immediately  state  the  subject 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper. 

It  is  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  first  and 
paramount  duty  of  this  Committee  is  to  aim  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Eucharistic  OflSce  to  its  normal  place  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  the  principal  act  of  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day.  From  this  place,  which  it  has  ever  occupied 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Church  by  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles,  down  to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  virtually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thrust  aside 
by  the  undue  relative  prominence  which,  since  that  period, 
has  been  given  to  the  Morning  Prayer. 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  that  the  saying  of  the  Hours  is, 
according  to  Catholic  tradition  and  inherent  propriety,  the 
proper  preparation  for  the  Eucharistic  Office.  Granted  as 
a  correct  theory ;  but  in  practice  with  us,  and  throughout  our 
whole  communion,  does  not  the  Office  of  Preparation,  as 
apprehended  and  generally  used,  supplant  and  supersede,  as  a 
rule,  three  Sundays  out  of  every  four,  the  greater  Office  for 
wliich  it  is,  in  theory,  mainly  the  preparation  ?  And  on  the 
Sunday  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  does  not  the 
marked  contrast  in  the  manner  of  rendering  the  Preparatory 
Office  and  that  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  should  be  the 
climax  of  every  Lord's-day  worship,  displace  from  its  right- 
ful prominence  and  dignity,  and  therefore  painfully  belittle 
the  latter,  so  far  as  our  unworthy  performances  can,  without 
actual  irreverence,  do  so  ? 

Let  the  prevailing  full  attendance  upon,  and  elaborate 
musical  rendering  of,  our  Morning  Prayer  up  to  Sermon 
and  Offertory,  with  the  departure,  at  this  point,  from  the 
house  of  God  of  three  fourths  of  the  congregation,  includ- 
ing generally  the  choir  and  too  often  the  organist,  answer 
the  question. 

Our  practice  signifies,  if  it  means  anything,  that  we  con- 
sider the  offering  of  our  Prayers  and  Praises  on  the  Lord's 
day  to  be  the  sum,  mainly,  of  the  worship  which  He  requires 
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His  baptized  disciples  habitually  to  offer  Him ;  while  the 
thankfid  commemoration  of  His  Death  as  the  great  act  of 
om*  redemption,  and  the  habitual  concurrence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  His  Body  in  His  Intercession  as  our  Head,  by  their 
participation  in  the  Eucharistic  Services  which  He  oitlained 
to  this  end,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  part  of  the 
worship  of  His  Church  on  earth,  which  may  be  superseded 
by  another  service  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and, 
when  observed,  may  be  performed  in  an  inferior  manner  by 
only  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  His 
Mystical  Body. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge,  as  every  well-instructed 
and  right-minded  Churchman  can  only  deplore  our  short- 
comings, as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  duly  ful- 
filling, according  to  the  unvarying  rule  and  practice  of  Hia 
Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  one  great  and  final 
command  respecting  His  worship  which  He  gave  to  Hia 
disciples  for  all  time  to  come — '^  This  do  in  bbmeicbrancb  of 
Mb,"  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  Bread  and  drink  this  Cup^ 
ye  do  show  the  Lord's  Death  till  He  come."  * 


*  Although  the  discussion  of  the  duty  of  frequent  Communion  is  not 
the  object  of  this  paper,  the  writer  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  this  con- 
nection, as  bearing  upon  the  matter  under  consideration,  an  extract 
from  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his  diocese  on  the  subject  of 
Ritualism,  delivered  a.d.  1873: 

**  But  besides  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  our  oneness  in  His  Mystical 
Body,  the  Holy  Communion,  being  the  commemoration  for  us  and  the 
memorial  before  God,  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  the  ap- 

gointed  means  for  the  concurrence  of  Christ's  Mystical  Body,  througli 
er  priestly  ministrations,  with  His  intercession  as  our  Head  and  Great 
High  Priest  in  heaven,  the  celebration  of  this  Divine  Mystery  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship,  and  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  the  principal  service  on  every  Lord's  day.  And. 
although,  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  its  great  importance  and. 
true  relation  to  our  spiritual  life  has  been  sadly  forgotten,  and  our  ow^n 
practice  in  this  particular  has  come  so  far  short  oi  the  primitive  rule, 
our  Church,  in  her  appointments,  is  in  full  accord  with  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom. Her  mind  on  this  subiect  she  has  unmistakably  declared  by  pro- 
viding a  special  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gk)spel  for  Eucharistic  celebrations 
every  Lord's  day,  as  well  as  upon  many  holy  days  besides  whiclx 
occur  in  the  week  throughout  the  year.    .    .     . 

"As  her  official  ministers  and  representatives,  her  priests  must  be  vested 
and  ready  on  all  Sundays  and  holy  days,  at  her  altar,  to  celebrate  hex- 
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Two  questions  here  present  themselves.  The  first  is, 
What  has  brought  about  this  state  of  things  in  our  commun- 
ion ?  The  second  is,  How  can  we  the  most  easily  retrace  our 
steps  back  into  "the  old  paths"  from  which  those  who  have 
preceded  us  so  unfortunately  turned  aside  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  said,  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  devotional  Offices  for  the  Seven  Canonical 
Hours,  and  the  condensation  of  their  more  important  por- 
tions into  our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  providing 
thereby  such  admirable  Offices  as  these  are  for  the  Daily 
Service  of  Prayer  and  Praise,  succeeded  afterwards,  as  this 
wise  provision  was,  by  the  intrusion  into  England  of  for- 
eign theological  doctrines  and  influences  antagonistic  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  traditions,  and  which  led  gradually 
to  the  undervaluing  and  consequent  disuse  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
raments, may  be  considered,  if  not  the  direct  and  immediate, 
the  eff'ective  and  graduaUy  procuring  cause  of  the  falling 
away  of  the  English  Church  from  Catholic  rule  touching  the 


most  solemn  Mysteries;  it  being  left,  and  awfully  left,  to  the  people  to 
say  whether  Christ's  ordinance  shall  have  place,  or  whether  its  conti- 
nuity shall  be  violated  and  its  benefits  so  far  forfeited. 

**  For,  the  apostolic  practice,  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  disciples  coming  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
the  breaking  of  bread,  became  the  invariable  and  inviolable  rule  of  the 
Church  everywhere,  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  the  Ascension 
of  her  Divine  Founder.  This  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
many  writers  who  lived  in  those  times.  And  the  Council  of  Elvira,  which 
assembled  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  805,  inflicted  the  penalty  of  suspension 
from  church  privileges  on  all  who  failed  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  three  successive  Sundays. 

"But  with  the  decline  of  piety,  when  the  ages  of  persecution  were 
past,  and  the  Church  became  rich  and  powerful,  the  apostolic  and 
more  devout  rule  was  relaxed. 

**  And  who  can  tell  to  what  extent  the  evils  that  have  since  afflicted  her 
mKj  not  be  attributed  to  her  unfaithfulness  in  this  particular?  She  being 
a  Divine  Organism — the  Body  of  Christ — it  is  plain  that  the  first  condi- 
tion of  her  soundness  is  fuU  as  well  as  vital  union  with  Christ, 
through  the  instrumentality  which  He  appointed  for  this  end,  the  use  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  especially  that  of  His  Most  Blessed  Body  and 
Blood.  Upon  these  are  absolutely  suspended  her  existence  in  the  first 
instance,  and  her  preservation  and  growth  afterwards.  What  then  can 
possiblv  be  of  more  importance  than  that  these  sacred  ministries  should 
be  perrormed,  in  aU  reipeeU,  according  to  the  Ordinance  of  Christ,  such 
as  He  delivered  it  to  the  Apostles?  A  departure  from  the  apostolic  and 
inimitive  Eucharistlc  practice  in  any  of  those  things  which  were  ancient 
and  universal,  and,  as  such,  we  cannot  doubt,  ordained  features  of  the 
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Holy  Eucharist,  after  the  almost  overwhehiiiiig  pressure  of 
the  inflnenoe  of  Continental  Protestantism  had  been  brought 
fully  to  bear  upon  her. 

That  the  wise  provision  made  by  the  Eef ormers  for  the 
Daily  Worship  of  Prayer  and  Praise  should  have  been  sub- 
stituted, by  those  who  came  after  them,  for  the  positive 
ordinance  of  Christ  touching  the  perpetual  worship  of  His 
Church,  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  They  only  reduced  to  a 
practicable  length,  and  restored  back,  approximately,  to  their 
original  forms,  our  Offices  for  the  daily  worship  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Faithful  which,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
monastic  institutions  after  their  establishment,  had,  by  the 
accretions  of  ages,  been  developed  into  Offices  so  complex 
in  structure  and  voluminous  in  extent  as  to  be  of  no  practi- 
cal use  except  for  the  private  recitation  of  the  clergy,  or 
for  choir  use  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  works  and  worship  of  the  religious  life. 

Ordinance,  cannot  but  tend  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  If  we 
take  the  analogy  of  the  human  body,  which  ever  serves  to  illustrate  so 
well  the  nature  of  the  Church's  life,  the  force  of  this  consideration  be- 
comes strikingly  manifest  In  the  matter  of  pulsation,  or  respiration, 
or  even  food,  the  frequency  of  these  mysterious  conditions  of  life  is  as 
certainly  fixed  as  their  necessity  to  life  at  all.  Let  pulsation  or  respi- 
ration be  suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  or  food  for  a  few  days,  and 
death,  or  at  least  a  trance,  is  sure  to  follow.  And  what  do  we  know  of 
the  appointed  intervals  of  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  Church's 
heart — of  the  appointed  times  of  her  inbreathing  and  expiration  of  the 
afflaUu  of  the  Divine  Spirit — of  the  laws  regulating  the  frequency  of 
her  Mysterious  Nourishment?  What,  we  ask,  do  we  know  of  these  con- 
ditions of  our  spiritual  life,  except  what  we  learn  from  the  wondrous 
Twelve  who  taught  us  all  we  know  of  the  kingdom  of  QoAt  S.  Paul, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  attributed  bodily  diseases  among  them 
to  eating  and  drinking  unworthily  the  Bread  and  Cup  of  the  Lord. 
*For  this  cause,'  he  says,  'many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep.'  Who  then  can  conjecture  how  much  of  the  spiritual  infir- 
mity from  which  the  Church  is  now  suffering  results  from  our  coming 
so  far  short  of  the  apostolic  rule  in  the  frequency  of  our  celebrations  of 
the  Divine  Mysteries — our  scanty  and  self -chosen  measures  of  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Christ? 

'*  We  would  not  have  sudden  and  rash  changes  made  bv  any  of  our 
clergy  in  consequence  of  what  we  have  uttered,  nor  the  frequency  of 
celebrations  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  Faithful  can  be  educated 
up  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  more  frequent  Conununions, 
and  such  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that  Holy  Mvstery,  and  the  great  peril 
of  the  unworthy  receiving  thereof,  as  to  lead  them  to  make  that  careful 
preparation  by  which  only  can  they  come  holy  and  clean  to  such  a 
heavenly  Feast,  and  be  received  as  worthy  partakers  of  that  Holy  Table. 
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This  in  no  wise  impinged  upon  the  proper  place  and 
function  of  the  Eucharistic  Office  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church.  Nor  did  our  Reformers  depart  at  all  respecting 
this  from  the  established  rule  and  use  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Indeed,  their  very  first  act,  as  soon  as  Convoca- 
tion was  free  to  act,*  was  the  publication  in  English  of 
"The  Order  of  the  Communion,"  "a  certain  ordinance 
for  the  receiving  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord  under  both 
kinds,  viz.  of  bread  and  wine."  To  provide  a  service  in 
English  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
"  its  ministration  in  both  kinds  unto  all  persons,"  was  ob- 
viously considered  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  as  the  proclamation  ordering 
this  service  preceded  by  more  than  a  year  the  publication  of 


•  At  the  dawn  of  the  Hefonnation,  Henry  Vlll.,  being  a  thorough 
Papist  in  theological  sympathies,  and  apprehending  from  the  strong 
manifest  desire  for  a  reformation  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the 
Church  that  the  bishops  and  Convocation  might  proceed  in  this  work 
too  fast  and  too  far,  caused  to  be  enacted  by  Parliament,  a.d.  1689,  the 
Statute  of  Six  Articles,  which  made  highly  penal  any  denial  of  either  of 
six  short  statements  which  embodied  the  chief  points  of  doctrine  then 
brought  into  controversy.*  Cranmer  and  other  bishops,  knowing  that 
this  was  the  key  of  the  position  at  the  time,  vigorously  opposed  this  and 
maintained  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  eleven  days,  Cranmer 
himself  arguing  against  it  for  three  days.  Subsequently,  however,  a.d. 
1542,  the  king  allowed  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  two 
bishops  and  six  clergy  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  for  **  the  ex- 
amination,  correction  and  reformation  of  all  Missals,  Breviaries  and  An- 
them-books." This  committee  continued  in  existence  for  a  long  period, 
and  its  last  work  was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  in  1549. 
But  during  the  king's  lifetime  he  allowed  of  no  publication  of  the  results 
of  their  labors,  except  the  Litany  in  English,  a.d.  1544  Immediately 
after  his  death  Cranmer  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Six  Arti- 
cles, and  Convocation  adopted  and  set  forth  in  English  **  The  Order  of 
the  Communion,"  which  was  published  in  March,  1548,  as  it  evidently 
would  have  been  years  before  but  for  the  obstructive  power  of  the  king. 

*Theaewere:  I.  Transnbstantlatlon.  IL  Concomitance  and  Communion  in  one 
kind.  m.  Compulsory  celibacy  of  clergy.  IV.  Vows  of  chastity  taken  advisedly 
to  be  observed  by  the  law  of  God.  V.  Private  masses  to  be  continued,  as  aooordin? 
to  God's  law.  VI.  Auricular  confession  to  be  continued,  as  expedient  and  necessary 
in  the  Church  of  God. 
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Matins  and  Evensong.  And  when  the  latter  Offices  were 
set  forth  to  secure  what,  according  to  primitiye  usage,  the 
theory  of  the  Church  had  always  required — ^the  attendance 
of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  at  the  Daily  Offices  of 
Prayer  and  Praise — their  use  was  retained  at  the  accustomed 
times,  Morning  Prayer  being  said  at  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning,  the  Litany,  when  used,  following  at  a  lat6r  hour, 
and  the  service  for  the  Holy  Commimion  after  the  Litany. 
These  hours  for  the  services,  respectively,  continued  as  the 
"  Use"  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  until  Grindal,  Archbishop  of 
York,  "whose  early  foreign  training,  as  is  evident  from 
many  circumstances  of  his  life,  had  incapacitated  him  from 
a  sufficiently  discriminating  estimate  of  our  Liturgy,"  *  put 
forth  in  1571  an  injunction  directing  the  clergy  "  not  to  pause 
or  stay  between  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  or  Communion ;  but 
to  continue  and  say  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Com- 
munion (or  the  service  appointed  to  be  read  when  there  is 
no  Communion)  together,  without  any  intermission." 

In  the  same  archbishop's  Articles  for  Canterbury,  "he 
forbids  ringing  between  Morning  Prayer  and  Litany."  f 

Thus,  upon  no  higher  authority  than  the  arbitrary  in- 
junction of  an  archbishop  whose  ecclesiastical  opinions  and 
prejudices  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  Conti- 
nental Protestantism,  the  traditional  and  proper  custom  of 
the  Church,  in  the  use  of  her  different  Offices,  was  set  aside, 
and  the  custom  established  (which  has  been  ever  since  like 
a  millstone  hanged  about  the  neck  of  the  Bride  of  Christ) 
of  consolidating  three  distinct  Offices  into  one  continuous 
and  wearisome  service  which  necessarily,  as  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  do,  crowds  out  of  its  proper  relative  place  and 
prominence  the  Euchanstic  Service,  making  of  it,  as  it  has 
done  practically,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  long  as  this  cus- 
tom is  retained,  an  appendix  or  supplement  to  the  princi- 
pal Lord'sHlay  worship. 


*  Life  of  Grindal,  bk.  U.  c.  d.        \  RobertBon  on  the  Litozgy,  p.  129. 
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This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  mj  second  question, 
How  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ? 

A  very  important  step  tending  in  this  direction  has  al- 
ready been  taken  by  the  awakening  of  the  English  Convoca- 
tions and  onr  General  Convention  to  the  almost  forgotten 
fact,  and  their  formal  announcement  of  the  same,  that  the 
nse  established  by  Grindal  is  not  the  law  of  the  Church,  and 
that  our  different  Offices  may  be  separately  used  when  oc- 
casions, under  different  circumstances,  may  require. 

As  the  natural  result  of  this  the  use  of  the  Eucharistic 
Office,  without  being  immediately  preceded  by  the  Morning 
Prayer,  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  But  this  as 
a  sole  service,  in  its  present  severe  form,  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  fully  satisfactory.  Accustomed  as  our  people  have 
been  all  their  lives  to  the  Morning  Prayer  with  its  Old 
Testament  Lessons,  its  wider  scope  for  music  and  the  greater 
fullness  of  its  variable  portions,  which  bring  it  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  different  ecclesiastical  seasons,  they 
would  not  willingly  forego  this  part  of  our  habitual  wor- 
ship, unless  the  conscious  wants  supplied  by  the  Morning 
Prayer  can  be  met  by  the  expansion  and  enrichment  of  our 
Eucharistic  Office.  This,  fortunately,  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  can  be  much  more  easily  done,  and  in  perfect  harmony, 
too,  with  what  we  now  have,  than  any  one  can  imagine  who 
has  not  riven  some  attention  to  Liturgical  studies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the  Liturgies  that  have 
been  used  throughout  the  world  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  Church,  being  nearly  one  hundred  in  number, 
are  traceable  to  some  one  of  five  original  sources,  the  off- 
shoots of  each  original,  respectively,  being  designated  as  the 
group  or  family  of  that  designation.  And  it  is  further 
important  to  be  noted  that  these  five  original  liturgies  are 
as  closely  interrelated  in  both  substance  and  form  as  are  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  is  not  so  surprising  as  another  fact  important  to  be 
recognized  in  our  Liturgical  studies,  and  that  is  that  the 
worship  of  God  since  the  establishment  of  the  Tabernacle 
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and  Temple  Services  has  been  in  its  more  important  fea- 
tures, and  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  order,  and  indeed 
the  very  language,  of  its  forms,  traditional  and  deriyative, 
passing  over,  as  it  has  done,  in  its  substantial  identity  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Somans, 
and  from  them  to  our  own  race  and  time.  In  proof  and 
illustration  of  this  I  will  give  in  parallel  columns  an  out- 
line of  the  Eighteen  Prayers  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Morning  Office  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  after  that  a 
comparison  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Matutinal  Offices. 


FBOM  THE  EIGHTEEN  FRATEB8  OF 
THE  BTNAOOGUE. 

1.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our 
God. 

Ana.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
O  King,  our  Helper,  our  Saviour, 
Creator,  and  Possessor  of  the  uni- 
verse, bountifully  dispensing  bene- 
fits. 


2.  Thou  suBtainest  •  .  •  all  that 
live. 

8.  Thou  art  Holy. 

Thy  Name  is  Holy,  for  a  great 
King  and  a  Holy  art  Thou,  O 
God. 

5.  6.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O 
our  Father. 


For  we  have  transgressed;  par- 
don us,  for  we  have  sinned. 

7.  Look,  we  beseech  Thee,  on 
our  afflictions. 

a  Heal,  O  Lord  •  •  .  our  in- 
firmities. 

For  Thou  art  a  God  who  heal- 
est. 

[O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  6, 
16.  ^.] 


GOHMBNCBICENT  OF  THE    OFFICBB 
OF  THE  EA8TEBN  CHUBCH. 

Blessed  be  our  God,  now  and  for 
ever. 

Ans,  Amen,  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
our  God,  heavenly  King,  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  art  everywhere,  and  flUest 
all  things,  Treasury  of  blesangB, 
and  Giver  of  life;  descend  and 
remain  on  us,  O  Blessed  One, 
cleanse  us  from  all  impurity,  and 
save  our  souls. 

Holy  God. 

Holy  and  Mighty. 

Holy  and  LnmortaL 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc, 

O  Most  Holy  Trinity,  have 
mercy  on  us;  purify  us  from 
our  iniquities  and  pardon  our 
sins. 

Look  down  upon  us,  O  Holy 
One. 

Heal  our  infirmities. 

For  Thy  Name's  sake. 
Lord  have  mercy  {fime^ 
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*'  Our  Father,"  "Merciful  Fath- 


er. 


n 


18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto 
Thee  with  praise. 

Lord,  Thou  art  the  Lord  our 
Gk>d. 

Be  Thy  Name,  O  King,  exalted 
and  lifted  up  on  high. 


"Our  Father,"  6te.  "Lord  have 
mercy  "  (UdcIm  times). 

O  come,  let  us  worship  Gk)d  our 
King. 

O  come,  etc.,  and  fall  down 
before  Christ  our  King  and  Gk>d. 

O  come,  etc.,  .  .  .  before  Christ 
Himself,  our  King  and  God. 


To  the  foregoing,  I  must  add  that  the  Bystems  of 
peakaody  and  Scripture-reading  are  in  prmci^le  identical 
throughout,  and  positively  the  same  in  some  of  the  most 
striking  details.  For  example,  the  invitatory  psalm,  OcomCj 
let  U8  amg  unto  the  Lord^  etc.,  with  which  the  psalmody  of 
the  Jewish  service  for  the  Eve  of  the  Sabbath  begins,  is 
alike  the  Invitatory  with  which  the  psalmody  of  the  Matu- 
tinal Offices  of  both  East  and  West  each  begin  down  to  the 
present  day.  Again,  the  Talmudists  tell  us  that  the  two 
Songs  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  Exodus  xv.,  were  sung  at 
the  offering  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  sacrifices  respect- 
ively. These  canticles  are  sung  now  in  the  early  Morning 
Office  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  one  on  Sunday  and  the 
other  on  Monday.  Many  other  most  striking  coincidences 
in  detail  could  be  given,  but  I  must  hasten  to  show  next  the 
dose  relationship  between  the  Greek  Daily  Offices  and  the 
corresponding  ones  in  the  English  and  American  Prayer 
Books,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  Roman^ 
which  is'the  connecting  link  between  the  two : 


KASTBBN  OFFICE  OF  MATINS. 

First  Noctum, 
Beitediction. 
Penitential  prayers  for  absolu- 
tion and  cleansing. 

Gloiy  be,  etc. 
Our  Father,  eU.    {Aloud.) 
For  Thine  is,  etc.    Amen. 
Kyrie  eleison  (tuoehe  times). 
[Greek  Mom.  OJBf.,   "O  Lord, 
open  Thou  my,"  etc."] 
"  And  my  mouth,"  etc. 
Qlory  be,  etc 


ENGLISH  OFFICE  OF  HATIN& 


Penitential  sentences,  confession, 
absolution. 

Our  Father,  etc.  (Aloud.) 
For  Thine  is,  etc.  Amen. 
Penitential  Tersides,  viz. : 
O  Lord,  open  Thou  our,  etc, 

"  And  our  mouth,"  etc^ 
Glory  be,  eto. 
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from  Ps.  xcv.:  "O  come,  let  us 
worship  God  our  King,"  etc. 

Ps.lL 

Pb.  cxix.,  in  three  parta. 


Glory  be,  etc.,  at  the  end  of 
each. 

[On  Sat.,  Pas.  Ixv.-lxvil, 
lxviii.-lxx.] 

Alleluia,  i.e.,  "Praise  ye  the 
Lord." 

[No  Lessons,  Ps.  cxiz.  being 
used  as  a  meditation.] 

The  Creed  ("otottd**). 

"  Trisaglon,."  and  "  Holy  Trin- 
ity,"  eto. 

Our  Father,  etc. 

Responsory  hymns,  one  resem- 
bling the  Te  Deum,  one  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Eyrie  eleison  {forty  times). 

Prayer  for  grace  to  live  well,  and 
for  aid  against  all  perils. 

Second  Ifoetum. 

**0  come,"  etc.,  and  Pss.  cxxL, 
cxxxiy. 

Hymns,  ef^.,  as  p.  90. 

Praise  to  the  Holy  Trinity  for 
redemption. 

Dismissal  benediction. 


InvUaiarff. 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

Ps.  xcy.,  "  O  come,  let  us  singi" 
etc. 

[Verses  of  Ps.  li.,  in  the  sen- 
tences.] 

Psalms  in  course. 

Glory  be,  ^.,  at  the  end  of 
each. 

[At  Evensong,  Ps.  IxviL  aa  a 
canticle.] 

[Ps.  Ixx.,  ver.  1,  as  a  versicle 
and  response.] 

["Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  btfare 
the  Psalms.] 

The  Lessons. 

The  Creed  (aloud). 

Short  Litany  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Our  Father,  etc. 

Two  responsory  hymns,  or  canti- 
cles; viz.,  Te  Deum,  and  Bong  of 
Zacharias  (of  B.  Y.  M.  and  Simeon, 
Evensong). 

Versicles  and  responses. 
Fint  (Meet. 

Second,  for  grace  to  live  well; 
and  Third,  for  aid  against  aU 
perils. 

Anthem. 
Intercessions,  or  Litany. 


Thanksgiving,    chiefly    for 
demption. 
Dismissal  benediction. 


Bequest  for  pardon;  absolution. 
Litany. 


f  have  now  shown  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the 
Anglican  and  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek  and  Jewish  Daily 
Offices.  Let  me  proceed  a  step  further,  taxA  glance  at  the 
more  high  and  solemn  service  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
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No  one  aoqnamted  with  the  Oriental  Liturgies  can  read  this 
without  being  profoundly  imprciBsed  with  the  great  resem- 
blance to  this  (in  general  style  and  scope  of  topics)  of  the 
Liturgy  of  S.  Basil,  of  which  that  of  S.  John  Chrysostom 
is  but  an  abbreviation  for  the  most  part.  The  reader  can 
judge  for  himself  by  a  single  quotation  taken  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  Morning  Service  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil : 


SikBBATH  MOBNTNO  fiEBVXCB. 

BucaBBD  be  Thou,  our  Rock, 
King,  and  Redeemer  t  Creator 
of  holy  onefL  Praised  shall  be 
Thy  name  for  ever,  O  our  King! 
Creator  of  offlciating  angels, 
whose  ministers  are  aU  established 
in  the  highest  spheres,  causing 
with  reverenoe  and  unanimity 
their  voices  to  be  heard,  proclaim- 
ing the  dictates  of  the  living  Gk)d 
and  eternal  Sovereign.  They  are 
all  lovely,  they  are  all  pure,  they 
are  aU  mighty;  and  they  aU  per- 
form with  fear  and  reverence  the 
will  of  their  Master.  And  they  all 
open  their  mouths  in  holiness  and 
purity;  and  with  song  and  psal- 
mody they  bless,  praise,  glorify, 
reverence,  sanctify,  and  ascribe 
sovereign  power  unto  the  name  of 
€h)d,  the  King,  the  great,  the 
mighty,  and  tremendous  One,  who 
alone  is  holy.  They  also  aU  willing- 


UTUBOT  OF  8.  BASnEi. 

Jehovah,  Master,  Lord  Cod, 
Father  Almighty  and  adorable, 
it  is  very  meet  and  just  and  befit- 
ting the  majesty  of  Thy  holiness 
to  praise  Thee,  to  hymn  Thee,  to 
bless  Thee,  to  worship  Thee,  to 
give  thanks  to  Thee,  to  glorify 
Thee  the  only  true  Qod,  and  with 
broken  heart  and  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility to  offer  to  Thee  this  our 
reasonable  service. 

.  .  .  Thou  Master  of  all  things. 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
every  creature  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, who  sittest  upon  the  glorious 
Throne  and  beholdest  the  abysses, 
who  art  without  beginning,  invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible,  incircum- 
script,  immutable,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Qod  and  Saviour  of  our  hope, 
who  is  the  image  of  Thy  goodness, 
...  by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  made  manifest,  .  /  .  the  Life- 
giving  power,  the  Fountain  of 
sanctification,  by  Whom  every 
creature,  both  rational  and  intelli- 
gent, is  enabled  to  do  Thee  service, 
and  ascribes  to  Thee  everlasting 
glory,  for  all  things  are  Thy  ser- 
vants. For  Angels,  Archangels, 
Thrones,  Principalities,  Rulers,  Do- 
minions, Powers,  and  Cherubim  of 
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ly  reoeiYe  from  each  the  yoke  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  they  give 
permission  to  one  another  to  sanc- 
tify their  Maker  with  a  tranquil 
spirit,  pure  delivery,  and  sacred 
harmony ;  they  all  as  one  cry  aloud, 
*  and  proclaim  with  rererence: 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory. 

"Blessed  be   the    glory  of    the 
Lord  from  His  residence." 

To  the  blessed  God  all  shall 
offer  harmonious  songs.  To  the 
Eling,  the  living  and  ever-existing 
God,  shall  they  utter  psalms  and 
cause  praises  to  be  heard;  for  He 
alone  worketh  mighty  deeds  and 
maketh  new  things;  He  is  the 
Lord  of  Battles  who  soweth  right- 
eousness and  causeth  salvation  to 
spring  forth;  the  Creator  of  aU 
remedies,  tremendous  in  praises 
and  Lord  of  wonders;  .  .  .  and 
who  reneweth  in  His  goodness, 
every  day,  continually,  the  works 
of  creation,  etc. 


With  great  love  hast  Thou  loved 
us,  O  Lord,  our  €k>dl  and  with 
exceeding  great  compassion  hast 
Thou  had  pity  on  us.  O  our 
Father  and  our  Kingl  for  the  sake 
of  our  fathers  who  trusted  in  Thee, 
to  whom  Thou  didst  teach  the  stat- 
utes of  life,  be  even  now  gracious 
unto  ua  and  teach  us,  eto. 


many  eyes  praise  Thee;  round 
about  Thee  stand  the  Seraphim^ 
one  with  six  wings,  the  other  with 
six  wings,  covering  their  feet  with 
twain,  with  twain  covering  their 
faces,  and  with  twain  flying,  and 
crying  one  to  another,  with  cease- 
less voices  and  perpetual  praise. 

Alone,  Shouting,  and  saying, 
The  Triumphal  Hymn. 

Choir,  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord 
Gk)d  of  Hosts:  Heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  Thy  glory:  Hosannah 
in  the  Highest 

Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Hosannah  in 
the  Highest. 

With  these  blessed  Powers,  O 
Master,  lover  of  men,  we  sinners 
also  cry  and  say,  Truly  holy  art 
Thou,  and  All-Holy,  and  there  is 
no  measure  of  the  majesty  of  Thy 
Holiness.  Holy  art  Thou  in  all 
Thy  deeds,  for  in  righteousness 
and  true  judgment  hast  Thou 
brought  all  things  to  pass  for  us; 
for  having  taken  clay  from  the 
earth,  and  having  formed  man, 
and  honored  him,  O  God,  with 
Thine  image,  etc. 


For  Thou  didst  not  forever  turn 
away  from  Thy  work,  O  good 
Gk>d;  nor  didst  Thou  forget  the 
work  of  Thine  hands;  Thou  didst 
send  forth  Prophets;  Thou 
wroughtest  mighty  signs  by  Thy 
Saints  who  were  pleasing  to  Thee 
in  every  age:  Thou  spakest  by  the 
mouth  of  Thy  servants  the  Proph- 
ets, promising  aforehand  the  Sal- 
vation which  should  afterwards 
come;  Thou  gavest  him  the  Law 
to  aid  him,  etc. 
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But  this  is  not  alL  The  relationship  of  the  Christian  to 
the  Jewish  worship,  as  to  both  form  and  substance,  may  be 
exhibited  still  further.  In  the  ordinary  Morning  Office  of 
the  Hebrews  there  is  a  general  supplication  to  be  said  in 
penitential  seasons,  which  may  well  be  presumed  to  haye 
suggested  the  Greek  Ectene  and  Latin  Litany,  in  respect  to 
both  form  and  substance.  Proof  might  be  demanded  of  the 
superior  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  formula ;  but  innovation 
upon  their  ancient  forms  will  scarcely  be  charged  upon  those 
who,  though  scattered  among  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  have  yet  remained  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, adhering  with  unyielding  tenacity,  and  as  if  for  very 
life,  to  every  tradition,  form  and  custom  of  their  fathers, 
and  impatient  of  the  least  change  in  the  most  inconsiderable 
and  unimportant  trifles.  Two  passages  from  the  Hebrew 
General  Supplication,  the  petitions  being  given  in  consecu- 
tive order,  excepting  the  passages  in  brackets,  which,  how- 
ever, are  from  the  same  service,  with  parallel  petitions  from 
the  Greek  Ectene,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  point : 


HEBRBW    SUPPLICATIONS. 

Our  Father  and  King!  we  have 
no  other  Sovereign  but  Thee. 

Our  Father  and  King!  deal  be- 
nevolently with  us  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  Name. 

[Our  Father  and  King  I  pardon 
and  forgive  all  oar  iniquities. 

Our  Father  and  King!  blot  out 
and  remove  our  transgressions  (and 
our  sins)  from  before  Thine  eyes. 

Our  Father  and  King!  erase 
through  Thy  abundant  mercy  all 
records  of  our  sins.] 

Our  Father  and  King!  renew 
unto  us  a  good  year. 

[Our  Father  and  King!  fill  our 
s^rehouses  with  plenty.] 

Our  Father  and  King!  annul  the 
devices  of  those  who  hate  us. 


GREEK  BCTE17B. 

O  Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  we  beseech  Thee, 
hear  and  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Choir,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 

Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God, 
after  Thy  great  goodness,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  hear  and  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

Choir,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 


For  seasonable  weather,  for 
abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  for  peaceful  times,  let 
us  make  our  supplications  to  the 
Lord. 

Chavr,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 
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Our  Father  vid  KingI  O  write 
us  in  the  book  of  redemptioii  and 
salvation. 

[Oar  Father  and  King!  O  write 
us  in  the  book  of  pardon  and  for- 
giveness. 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  cause  sal- 
vation to  spring  speedily  forth  for 
us.] 

[Our  Father  and  Eingl  ezaltthe 
horn  of  Thy  people  Israel 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  exalt  also 
the  horn  of  Thine  Anointed. 

[O  grant  abundant  peace  unto 
Thy  people  Israel;  for  Thou,  O 
Eingl  art  the  Lord  of  peace;  and 
may  it  please  Thee  to  bless  Thy 
people  Israel  at  all  times,  and  at 
all  houn^  with  Thy  peace.] 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  eradicate 
the  pestUence,  sword,  famine,  cap- 
tivity, destruction,  iniquity,  perse- 
cution, and  mortality  from  the 
children  of  Thy  Covenant. 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  withhold 
mortality  from  Thy  heritage. 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  restore  to 
perfect  health  the  sick  of  Thy 
I)eople. 

[O  grant  peace,  happiness  and 
blessing,  grace,  favor,  and  merc^ 
unto  us,  and  all  Thy  people  Israel; 
and  bless  us,  all  of  us  together,  O 
our  Father,  with  the  light  of  Thy 
countenance;  .  .  .  and  may  it 
please  Thee  to  bless  Thy  people 
Israel  at  all  times,  and  aU  hoxas, 
with  Thy  peace.] 


Our  Father  and  Eingl  may  this 
hour  be  an  hour  of  mercy  and  a 
time  of  favor  in  Thy  presence. 

Our  Father  and  Eingl  have  pity 
upon  us,  our  childxen,  and  our  in- 
fants. 


For  peace  from  above^  and  for 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  let  us 
make  our  supplications  to  the 
Lord. 

Chair,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hearus. 


For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  holy 
churches  of  €k>d,  and  for  the  unity 
of  all,  let  us  make  our  supplications 
to  the  Lord. 

Chair,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 


For  all  who  travel  by  land  or  by 
water,  for  the  sick,  for  the  suffer- 
ing, for  prisoners,  and  for  their 
welfare,  let  us  make  our  supplica- 
tions to  the  Lord. 

Chair,  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 

That  we  may  be  delivered  from 
all  tribulation,  wrath,  danger,  and 
necessity,  let  us  make  our  suppli- 
cations to  the  Lord. 

Chair.  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 

Further  we  pray  for  mercy,  life, 
peace,  health,  safety,  protection, 
f oigiveness,  and  remission  of  sine 
in  behalf  of  the  servants  of  God, 
the  brethren  of  this  holy  monastery 
[or  this  holy  house]. 

Choir.  Lord,  have  mercy  and 
hear  us. 

That  the  whole  day  may  be  per- 
fect, holy,  peaceful,  and  without 
sin,  let  us  ask  from  the  Lord. 

Chair.  Vouchsafe  this,  O  Lord. 

Ikaefm,  O  ye  Faithful,  pray  for 
the  Catechumens. 
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Onr  Father  and  King!  grant  our  Ohoir,   Lord,  havo  merc^  and 

request  for  the  sake  of  those  ^ho  hear  us. 

were  slain  for  Thy  Holy  Kame.  Deacon.  That  the  Lord  may  be 

Our  Father  and  King!  grant  it  merciful  unto  them,  and'may  teach 

for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  them  the  way  of  truth. 

slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  Thy  , 

Unity.  Preserve,  have  mercy,  support,  and 

continually  guard  them,  O  God« 

But  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  Oriental  to  the 
Jewish  Bitoal  and  Forms  may  be  traced,  by  eren  the  casual 
observer,  still  farther.  If  any  one  will  compare  the  en- 
gravings of  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  priest 
and  levite,  as  given  by  Calmet,  with  those  now  in  use  by 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Oriental  Church, 
he  wiU  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  them,  and 
the  presumptive  proof  which  the  comparison  affords  that 
the  latter  were  derived  from  the  former.  The  Oriental 
Christians  never  have  seats  in  their  chorches,  but  worship 
standing,  as  did  the  Jews ;  not  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day, 
even  for  prayer.  In  their  music,  too,  this  resemblance  may 
be  seen.  On  looking  through  a  volume  containing  the 
musical  notatioti  of  their  services  for  the  entire  year,  as 
used  in  the  leading  synagogues  of  Europe,  I  noticed  two 
psalm  {chant)  melodies  almost  identical  with  two  of  the  Am- 
brosian  {Chregaricm  wuthentic)  tones ;  and  also  in  a  recita- 
tive, which  was  designated  at  the  top  of  the  page  as  '^  a  very 
ancient  melody,"  I  found  the  manifest  original  of  the  music 
given  in  all  Noted  Missals  for  the  Proper  Prefaces,  and 
what  precedes  them,  after  the  versides  beginning  with 
"  Lift  up  your  hearts/'  etc. 

I  will  add  nothing  more,  as  the  foregoing  comparisons 
and  statements  are  a  sufficient  illustration  and  proof,  I  trust, 
of  this  item  of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Passing  on  from  the  Offices  for  ordinary  worship,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  so  largely  derived  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  the  Church  of  the  elder  Covenant,  and  coming 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  Liturgies,  we  shall  find 
them  characterized  by  a  much  closer  resemblanoe  and  inter- 
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relation  to  each  other  than  exists  between  the  ordinary 
Christian  worship  and  the  Jewish.  For  while  the  offering 
to  God  of  the  homage  of  a  worship  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving is  the  custom  of  every  nation  under  the  whole 
heaven,  the  worship  of  the  Eucharistic  Service  is  unknown 
to  any  save  Christian  peoples,  and  indeed  is  the  only 
distinctively  Christian  part  of  our  Christian  worship.  But 
in  cothing  to  this  subject  we  approach  a  vast  field,  which  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  survey,  but  shall  aim  only  to  show 
what  resources  and  facilities  we  have  for  enlarging  and 
enriching  our  Eucharistic  Office  from  its  close  relationship 
to  other  and  superior  Liturgies  of  its  own,  the  Ephesine, 
family.  Its  origin  and  connections  can  be  most  readily  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  diagram : 

Litai87  of  S.  Peter,  liturgy  of  S.  John,  8.  Paul, 

or  Rome.  or  Ephesua. 

T- 


Bacramentary  Ambrosian  Liturgy  of  Lyons. 

of  S.  Leo.  Liturgy.  I 

Saeramentary  Prjwit  lituMy  lioBirabio  or  liturgy  Liturgy 

ofOelaoiua.  ofDiooeBeof         Spanish                   of                         of 

I  Milan.              liturgy.  Britain.  Toun. 
Bacramentary                                                                        | 

^  ^  o'  Augustine's  Revised  Litniigy  of 

8.  Gregory.  ^  Britain. 

Pbkknt  LiTDiunr  Salisbury,  York,  and  other  Missals  of 

oy  THB  English  C!hurch. 

Chuboh  ow  j 

9oMB.  Pbbbbnt  Lttdrot  or  tbb 

English  Church. 
I 

Utmey  of  Scottish  liturgy  of  American 

Ghurch.  Church. 

The  chief  desideratnm  in  onr  Encharietic  Office  is  greater 
fullness  and  richness  in  its  variable  portions.  Excepting  in 
the  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  Five  Proper  Pre- 
faces, there  is  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the  different 
ecclesiastical  seasons.  Our  rite  is  the  poorest,  in  this 
respect,  of  its  entire  family ;  while  some  of  its  kindred  are 
characterized  by  an  exuberant,  I  should  say  superabun- 
dant, fullness.  The  Mozarabic,  for  instance,  which  Dr. 
Neale  describes  as  "  the  richest,  the  fullest,  the  most  varied 
of  all  known  Liturgies,"  to  mention  but  a  single  item,  has 
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one  hundred  and  fifty-six  Illations,  or,  as  we  abould  call 
them,  Proper  Prefaces,  to  the  Ter  Sanctus ;  and  all  its  parts, 
indeed  are  characterized  by  the  same  ever-varying  fullness. 
The  structure  and  relationship  of  the  Western  Offices  may 
be  best  shown  by  the  following  compaiison  of  their  oox^ 
tents,  or  constituent  parts : 

Soman.  AicBBOSiAir.  Mozarabxc.  Oallioait. 

Introitmi Ihgrema Ad  MiflHun Antiphona. 

OoUeot Oratlo  super  Popu- 

lum Oraiio Prefatio. 

Sometfmes  Prophecy  Prophecy. Prophecy Prophecy. 

FBalmellus FBailenao PMumus  Benpoiuorfafl. 

Epifltle Epistle Epistle Epistle. 

Qradual    {tometimes 

Sequence) Alleluia,  or  Cantus. 

Goqpel Oospel Gospel Goq;)6L 

AntiphoDa  post  Ev- 

auffelium. 
Orano  super  SIxulo- 

nexn. 
Offertory. 

Nioene  Creed Nlcene  Creed. 

Offertoxy Oratto  super  Oblata.  Sacrifldum. 

Miasa. 
Alia  Oratlo. 

Ante  Nomina. 

Secreta Post  Nomina..  .FostNomina. 

Ad  Pacem. 

Frafatio Pretetto niado Ck>nteatatlo. 

Post  Sanctus  ....  Post  Mysterlum. 
Post  Pridie. 
Oommunio Oonfractorium NiceneCreed Ante   Orationem    Do* 

Transltorium Ad  Orationem. 

Dominleam. 

Post    Orationem   Do- 
minleam. 

Post  Oommunio Post  Oommunio 

Benediction Benediction. 

Prayer Prayer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  thing  is  designated  some- 
times by  quite  dissimilar  names  in  the  different  'Offices ;  but 
however  different  the  names,  those  standing  on  the  same  line 
across  the  page  signify  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  thing. 
"With  this  table  before  us,  I  proceed  in  the  order  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  Offices  to  remark  upon  some  of  them,  indica- 
ting, as  I  proceed,  how  upon  the  basis  of  our  Office,  exactly 
as  it  stands,  and  without  disturbing  its  present  order,  a  fuller 
Office  can  be  framed  by  increasing  its  variable  parts,  at  the 
same  time  enriching  it  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  bring- 
ing our  worship  into  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  the  changes 
of  the  ritual  year. 
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I  begin  with  the  Introit,  which,  as  will  be  pero^yecE^  iff 
common  to  all  the  Western  litturgies,  as  it  was  likewise  to 
the  Old  English. 

Ab  fairly  representiiig  this  feature  of  the  Litni^g^,  I 
give  the  Ambrosian  Ingressa  and  the  Mozarabie  Ad  MiftgMm 
Offidam  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

AHBBOSIAN.  MoZABABia 

• 

His  fruit  Bfaall  be  lifted  up  above  Behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Lebanon,  and  the^  shall  flourish  shall  be  xeveal^.  Alleluia.  And 
out  of  the  city  hke  grass  upon  all  flesh  shall  see  it.  Alleluia.  For 
the  earth:  and  His  Name  shall  be  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hatibt  cpo- 
biessed  for  ever:  and  His  Name  ken  it.  Alleluia.  Y.  Our  Gbd 
shall  remain  before  the  sun,  and  •  shall  manifestly  come:  our  Ck>d, 
His  seat  before  the  moon  for  ever  and  shall  not  keep  silence.  Alle- 
and  ever:  and  in  Him  shall thoend^  luia.  P.  For  the  mouth  of  the 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Lord  hath  spoken  it.    Y.  Glory 

and  honor  *  be  to  the  Father,  and 

to  the  Sod,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

P.   For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 

hath  spoken  it. 

It  will  be  observed  &at  the  Ambrosian  Introit  differs 
from  the  Mozarabie  in  its  constrnetion ;  not  consisting,  as 
the  latter  does,  of  an  anthem  broken  by  Y.  and  K.,  but  a 
simple  consecutive  clause,  and  in  the  beauty  of  her  Introita 
Milan  may  chaUenge  comparison  with  any  other  Liturgy. 

I  must  give  two  or  three  other  examples  of  the  Ambro- 
sian Ingressa,  more  fully  to  illustrate  their  terseness  and 
excellence.    That  for  Ohristmas  Day  is : 

"  Rejoice,  O  barren,  thou  that  bearest  not,  let  the  desert 
be  fflad :  rejoice,  O  ye  waste  places  of  Judah,  f(»r  our  Lord 
hath  come  and  redeemed  as." 

The  one  for  New  Year's  Day  is  remarkable  for  its  ven- 
erable antiquity,  as  it  manifestly  originated  in  the  early  pe- 
riod when  paganism  was  a  persecuting  power.  It  is  .as 
follows : 

^'  In  the  sight  of  the  Gtentiles  fear  ye  not,  but  do  ye  in 
your  hearts  adore  and  fear  the  Lord :  for  His  angel  is  with 
yon." 

*  The  "  glory  and  himw  "  oi  the  Doxology  is  a  Spanish  use,  sanctioned 
under  pain  of  anathema  by  the  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  founded  on 
the  ascriptions  of  praise  by  David  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  S.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse. 
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The  one  for  Epiphany  is  oi  exquisite  beaaty : 

"  The  city  hath  no  need  either  of  the  snn  or  the  moon  to 
lighten  it,  for  God  is  the  bri^tness  of  it.  And  the  nations 
6hall  walk  in  her  light ;  and  uie  ldn{^  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  unto  it." 

As  Dr.  Keale  well  says  of  this !  '^  It  looks  past  the  Lord's 
Epiphany,  wrought  once  that  it  might  be  wrought  forever, 
and  fixes  its  gaze  on  that  great  and  true  iyritpaveta  oi  His 
glory,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth." 

Why  the  compilers  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
substituted  a  Psalm  for  the  old  Introits  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, unless  it  was  on  the  same  principle  that  led  them  to 
substitute  whole  chapters  for  single  verses  in  the  case  of  the 
Lessons ;  as  the  Sarum  Introits,  like  the  Boman,  except  some- 
times on  the  greater  feasts  and  fasts,  consisted  of  a  single 
verse  from  the  Psalms,  followed  by  another  verse  having 
usually  no  connection  with  the  first ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent : 

The  Office,    Ps.  xol 

"  He  shall  call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  hear  him ;  I  will  de- 
liver him,  and  bring  him  to  honor.  With  long  life  will  I 
satisfy  him. 

"A.  Whoso  dwelleth  under  the  defense  of  the  Most  High 
Bhall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

A  restoration  to  our  office  of  Introits  framed  with  direct 
reference  to  the  difiEerent  seasons,  like  those  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  and  Mbzarabic  Liturgies,  would  be  a  great  gain,  as,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  service,  they  would  give  the  key- 
note to  the  worship  of  the  day. 

Immediately  following  the  Ingressa  in  the  Ambrosian 
Office  is  the  Missal  Litany,  which  is  still  said  in  this  place  at 
Milan  every  Sunday  in  Lent.  It  is  common  also  to  the 
Gallican  and  Mozarabic  Offices,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  said 
after  the  Psallendo  or  Psalterium,  which  follows  the  Proph- 
e^.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in  form  and  substance  with 
the  Greek  Ectene,  and  occupies  precisely  the  same  place,  in 
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those  three  0£SoeB  of  the  Ephesine  f amilj,  that  the  Eetene 
does  In  the  Greek  Liturgies,  being  one  of  the  many  striking 
proofs  of  their  close  relationship.  In  the  Liturgy  of  S. 
John  Ohrysostom  the  Eetene  follows  immediately  after  the 
opening  benediction  of  the  priest,  as  in  the  Ambrosian  rite 
it  immediately  follows  the  Ligressa,  and  in  the  Liturgy  of 
S.  Basil  it  is  said  further  on  in  the  service  after  Lessons  from 
Scripture,  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  Mozarabic  Office.  As 
the  Greek  Eetene  is  undoubtedly  the  germinal  source  of  the 
Western  Litanies  and  is  so  prominent  in  the  Oriental  ser- 
vices, being  imbedded  not  only  in  the  Liturgies,  but  in  nearly 
all  oUier  Offices,  thus  forming  a  part  of  almost  every  func- 
tion, I  will  give  its  normal  form,  and  then  one  each  of  the 
corresponding  Missal  Litanies  from  the  Ambrosian  and 
Mozarabic  rites. 

There  ai*e  three  f  onns  of  the  Greek  Eetene,  usually  called 
the  Great  Collect,  the  Little  Collect  and  the  Litany  of  the 
Deacon.     I  give 

The  Great  OoUect. 

The  priest  or  the  deacon  {if  present)  says: 

In  peace  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord. 

Choir.  Lord,  have  mercy,  and  hear  us.  {And  so  after 
the  end  of  every  suffrage^ 

For  peace  from  above,  and  for  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  let — 

For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  holy  Churches  of  God,  and  for  the  unity  of  all,  let — 

For  this  holy  house,  and  for  those  who  enter  it  with  faith, 
piety  and  the  leai*  of  God,  let — 

YoT  our  Archbishop  (NA  for  the  honorable  Priesthood, 
for  the  Diaconate  in  Chnst,  for  all  the  Clergy  and  the 
Laity,  let — 

For  our  most  religious  and  God-protected  sovereigns,  for 
the  palaces,  and  their  army,  let — 

To  aid  them  in  battle,  and  to  put  down  every  foe  and 
enemy  under  their  feet,  let — 

For  this  holy  convent,  (or  cityj  for  the  whole  city  and 
country,  and  for  those  who  dwell  m  them  in  faith,  let — 

For  temperate  weather,  for  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  far  peaceful  times,  let — 
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For  those  at  sea,  for  trayelers,  for  the  sick,  for  the  Buffer- 
infir,  for  prisonens,  and  for  their  safety,  let — 

That  we  may  be  delivered  from  every  tribulation,  from 
wrath,  danger,  and  necessity,  let — 

Help,  save,  have  naercy  and  guard  us,  O  God,  by  Thy 
grace. 

Making  mention  of  our-  all-holy,  pure,  preeminently 

*  Here  are  inserted  the  special  supplications  appointed  in  the  Office 
Books  for  all  the  different  services;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Office  for 
Baptism,  as  follows: 

That  this  water  may  be  hallowed  by  the  might,  and  operation,  and 
visitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let- 
That  th^re  may  be  sent  down  upon  it  the  grace  of  redemption,  the 
blessing  of  the  Jordan,  let — 

That  the  purifying  might  of  the  superessential  Trinity  may  visit  these 
waters,  let — 

That  we  may  be  illuminated  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  holi« 
ness,  through  the  visitation  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  let^ 

That  this  water  may  become  a  means  of  averting  every  snare  of  visi- 
ble and  invisible  enemies,  let — 

That  he  who  is  to  be  baptized  in  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
incorruption,  let — 

For  him  who  now  cometh  to  holy  illumination  and  for  his  salva- 
tion, let — 

That  he  may  become  a  child  of  the  light  and  an  inheritor  of  eternal 
blessings,  let — 

That  he  may  be  planted  together  and  be  a  partaker  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  our  God,  let — 

That  he  may  keep  the  robe  of  his  baptism  and  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  fitainless  and  unblamable  in  the  terrible  day  of  Christ  our  God»^ 
let- 
That  this  water  may  be  to  him  the  laver  of  regeneration  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  putting  on  of  incorruption,  let — 
That  the  Lord  God  may  hear  the  voice  of  our  prayer,  let- 
That  both  he  and  we  may  be  delivered  from  all  tribulation,  anger» 
danger  and  necessity,  let — 

In  the  Ordination  Offices  the  following  suffrages  are  added: 

For  our  Archbishop  (N.),  for  hia  Priesthood,  help,  patience,  peaoe» 
health  and  salvation,  let — 

For  the  servant  of  God  (N.)  now  advanced  to  be  [Deacon  or  FriMt  or 
Bishop],  and  for  his  salvation,  let — 

That  our  loving  God  may  bestow  on  him  a  spotless  and  blam^ess 
[Diaeonate,  or  Jhriedhood,  or  JESpiseopate],  let— 
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blessed,  glorious  ladj,  the  mother  of  God  and  ETer-Yirgin 
Mary,  with  all  the  saints,  let  ns  offer  oarselvee,  and  one  an- 
other, and  all  our  life  to  Christ  our  God. 

Choir.  To  Thee,  O  Lord. 

The  Priest  {vrith  a  loud  voice).  For  Thine  is  the  might 
and  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and 
to  a^  of  ages. 

Choir,  Amen. 

Of  the  Ambrosian  Missal  Litanies  there  are  two.  One  is 
said  on  the  first,  third  and  fifth  Sundays  in  Lent^  and  the 
other  on  the  second  and  fourth.  The  music  is  said  to  be 
very  grand.  I  give  the  first,  in  Dr.  Littledale's  translation. 
If  the  reader  will  compare  it  with  the  Greek  Ectene  just 
given,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  precise  resemblance  of  the 
one  to  the  other.     I  omit  the  choir  responses  to  save  space. 

Prayer  sodd  Jyy  the  Deaoon^  vrith  responeee  from  the  Chow 

after  each  suffrage. 

With  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  mind  beseeching  the 
gift  of  divine  peace  and  compassion,  we  pray  Thee, 

R,  Lord,  have,  mercy  [upon  ns]  or  [and  hear  us]. 

For  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  both  here,  and  scattered 
through  the  whole  world,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  our  Pope  (N.),  our  Bishop  (N.),  and  all  their  Clergy, 
Priests  and  Ministers,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  Thy  servant  the  Emperor  (N.),  Thy  servant  the  Em- 
press (N.),  and  for  all  their  army,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 
*    For  Thy  servant  (N.)  our  king  and  leader,  and  for  all  his 
army,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  the  peace  of  the  Churches,  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  quiet  of  the  nations,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  this  city  and  its  preservation,  and  for  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  temperate  weather,  and  the  abundance  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  virgins,  orphans,  widows,  captives  and  penitents^  we 
pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  those  at  sea,  travelers,  those  in  prison,  bonds,  mines 
and  exiles  we  pray  Thee,  etc. 

For  them  that  are  held  by  divers  infirmities  and  vexed 
by  unclean  spirits,  we  pray  Tnee,  etc. 


For  them  who  in  Thy  holy  Churdi  bestow  the  fmits  of 
mercy,  we  pray  Thee,  ^.  \ 

Hear  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  prayers  and  supplicationay  we 
pray  Thee,  etc. 

Let  ns  all  say, 

R.  Lord,  have  mercy  [npon  ns.]    {Four  Umes.) 

I  give  next  a  Missal  Litany  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal^ 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  one  just  given  from  the 
Ambrosian.  Of  these  there  are  five.  One  for  each  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  But  as,  if  printed  in  small  type,  they  would 
occupy  four  or  five  pages  of  the  Review,  I  must  content 
myself  with  giving  a  translation  of  only  one,  that  for  the 
second  Snnday.  Dr.  Neale  gives  them  all  in  the  original, 
on  pp.  142-146  of  his  invaluable  work,  "  Essays  on  Liturgi* 
ology."  The  prayer  that  follows  the  Litany,  to  which  Dr. 
N eale  does  not  refer,  I  observe,  on  examining  the  Missal,  is 
appointed  to  be  said  after  each  of  the  five  Litanies,  as  its 
conclusion,  and  I  therefore  give  a  translation  of  it  also. 

Missal  lAtamy  for  the  second  Su7iday  in  L&nt. 

Rave  mercy  and  spare  Thy  people.  Most  Merciful  Lord, 
for  we  have  sinned  against  Thee. 

T.  Prostrate  before  Thee  in  penitent  tears,  we  all  lay  open 
to  Thee,  O  God,  our  secret  sins,  and  of  Thee  implore  for- 
giveness. 

R,  For  we  ha/ce  sinned  aqainsi  Thee, 

V.  Hear  the  pravers  of  Thy  Priests,  O  Lord,*and  whatso- 
ever things  they  ask  of  Thee  grant  them  abundantly,  and 
have  mercy  upon  Thy  people. 

R,  For  we  have  sinned  against  Thee, 

*  V.  Thou  hast  visited  upon  us  Thy  wrath,  our  dire  trans- 
gressions have  brought  us  low,  and  we  have  no  hope  [save 
only  in  Thee]. 

R,  For  we  ha/ve  sinned  against  Thee, 

V.  We  have  been  delivered  up  to  evils  which  we  know  not 
of,  manifold  calamities  have  come  upon  us,  and  though  we 
call  upon  Thee,  yet  we  are  not  heari 

R.  For  we  ham  sinned  against  Thee. 

*  This  and  the  two  following  Soffrages  seem  to  have  been  composed 
daring  some  great  and  prolonged  calamity. 
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Y.  We  all  cry  alond,  we  all  tam  ourselyee  onto'  Thee,  in 
penitence  and  tears  we  flee  onto  Thee,  whose  wrath  we  oiir- 
selves  have  provoked. 

R.  For  we  have  sinned  a^OMiat  Thee. 

V.  Wrestling  with  Thee  in  anguish  of  spirit,  prostrate  in 
humility  at  Tny  feet,  we  implore  Thee,  O  Jesu  Christ, 
raise  up  Thy  power  and  with  great  might  succor  us  misera- 
ble sinners. 

R.  For  we  have  sinned  against  Thee, 

V.  Hear  the  confession  of  Thy  people,  which  in  contrite 
sighs  we  make  before  Thee,  bewailing  in  our  hearts  oui^ 
many  transgressions. 

a.  For  we  ha/oe  sinned  against  Thee. 

V.  We  pray  for  peace :  Thy  peace  give  unto  us.  Make  an 
end  of  wars,  and  preserve  us  all,  O  Lord,  we  humbly  be- 
seech Thee. 

R.  For  we  have  sinned  against  Thee. 

V.  Incline  Thine  ear,  Most  Merciful  God,  let  the  stains  of 
our  sins  be  washed  away,  and  in  Thy  loving-kindness  pre- 
serve us  from  all  dangers. 

R.  Have  rriercy  upon  us  a/nd  spare  us. 

Lord,  hear  our  prayer  and  let  our  cry  come  unto  Thee, 
for  we  acknowledge  our  transgressions  and  our  sins  are  ever 
before  Thee.  Against  Thee,  O  God,  have  we  sinned,  and 
makingour  confessions  unto  Thee,  we  implore  Thy  forgive- 
ness. For  we  have  transgressed  against  Thy  command- 
ments and  have  not  obeyed  Thy  law.  Turn  Tnee,  O  Lord, 
unto  Thy  servants  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed  with  Thy 
blood.  JPardon  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  grant  unto  us  forgive- 
ness of  all  our  sins,  and  bestow  upon  us  the  loving  mercy 
of  Thy  tender  compassion* 

R.  A7nen. 

Thi'ough  Thy  mercy,  O  our  God,  who  art  blessed  and 
livest,  and  govemest  all  things  unto  ages  of  ages. 

R.  Amen. 

In  the  Boman  Missal  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  repeated  nine 
times,  holds  the  same  place  in  that  office  that  the  Greek 
£ctene  and  the  Missal  Litanies  of  the  Epheaine  Liturgies 
do  in  theirs  respectively.  But  the  bare  repetition  of  the 
Kyrie  was  evidently  felt  to  be  nnsatisfactory,  as  expedients 
were  devised  for  developing  this  general  supplication,  with- 
out definite  point,  into  fuller  and  varied  forms  for  the  dif- 
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ferent  eeadons.  This  was  nsnaJl j  done  in  two  ways :  &sty 
by  intercalating  the  Kjries  with  devout  addresses  to  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead,  recounting  their  attributes  and 
works ;  secondly,  by  aflSxing  appendices  to  the  Kyries  of  a 
similar  character^  Kine  of  the  first -named  kind  are  given 
in  the  Sarum  Missal,  differing  a  good  deal  in  fullness.  I 
give  a  translation  of  one  of  the  shorter  ones,  as  follows:* 

On  Epvphcmyj  WhUsv/nday  amd  Corpvs  Ch/risti, 

O  Lord,  Fountain  of  Goodness,  Father  Unbegotten,  from 
whom  all  good  things  do  come, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  who  didst  send  Thy  Son  Himself  to  suffer  for 
the  guilt  of  the  world,  that  He  might  save  it. 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  who  bestowest  sevenfold  gifts  by  the  Spirit  with 
which  heaven  and  earth  are  fulfilled. 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Christ,  Only-Begotten  of  God  the  Father,  whom  the 
holy  prophets  wondrously  foretold  should  be  bom  into  the 
world  of  a  Virgin, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Holy  Christ,  Lord  of  heaven,  theme  of  Ke«d  Glory, 
before  whom  the  Hierarchy  of  Angels  ever  stana  praising 
Thee  for  Thy  Divinity, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Christ,  from  heaven  be  present  with  our  prayers, 
Thou   before  whom  here  on  earth  we  humbly  worship, 
devoutly  crying  unto  Thee,  Jesu, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  gracious  Spirit,  consisting  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together  of  one  nature,  and  from  Both  proceeding, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  who  when  Christ  v^as  baptized  in  tne  waters  of 


*The  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Liturgy  of  the  two  Greek  words 
Eyrie  Eleison  shows  the  Eastern  origin  of  this  part  of  it,  which  was  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Ectene,  the  Litany  ele- 
ment of  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  and  which  it  greatly  resembles  when 
sung  in  its  expanded  form,  as  it  was  on  all  ''Double"  Feasts.  The 
Roman  Missals  frequently  contained  at  the  end  several  pages  "De 
cantu  Eyrie  Eleison/'  giving  many  varieties  of  form  for  this. 
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JordaDy  didst  sMoJb  forth  azul  appear  in  the  ehape  of  a 
Dove, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord,  Fire  Divine,  light  tip  our  hearts,  that  we  may 
ever  be  worthy  equafly  to  proclaim  Thee, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 

Next,  I  give  a  translation  of  one  of  the  second  form  just 
mentioned,  constructed  by  appending  sentences  to  the  Kyrie. 

On  thefearts  ^f  Our  Lord. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  Almighty  Father,  who  art 
Light  and  the  Fountain  of  Light. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  by  command  of  Thy 
Word,  out  of  nothing  hast  created  all  things. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  Thy  human  creation,  oppressed 
by  the  burthen  of  sin. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  from  the  Throne  of  the 
Father  wast  sent  to  this  sin-defiled  earth. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  becamest  Incarnate,  and 
wast  bom  of  a  pure,  spotless  Virgin. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  hast  washed  away  the 
guilt  of  the  world  by  Thy  Blood. 

Lord  have  mercy  u^n  us,  who  art  equal  to  the  Father, 
or,  the  propitious  Spirit  of  His  Son.* 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  art  God  in  Three  Per- 
sons, yet  art,  in  the  Godhead,  but  Olie,  etc. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  too  much  on  this  most  interesting 
matter,  I  must  add  to  the  foregoing  a  precisely  kindred  Office 
from  the  Li6ge  Breviary,  and  intended  for  the  VfMeh-dwkfs^  at 
Lauds,  of  Advent,  Lent,  Ember-days  and  Vigils.  It  is  some- 
what long,  but  too  beautiful  to  pass  over.  I  have  not  the 
original,  but  give  Dr.  littledale's  translation. 

The  first  V^  and  B.  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  the  usual 
ones,  and  then  as  follows : 

V.  Let  us  pray  for  every  Order  in  the  Church. 
B.  Let  Thy  Priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness^  and 
Thy  saints  sing  with  joyfulness. 

I  ■  ■  III. 

*The  original  is,   "Eyrie  Eleisoo  lequakM  Pairi  sou  Nati  Bpiritus 

almus. " 
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V.  For  tile  peace  and  tmity  of  tKe  Ohurch. 

fi.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteonsness  within 
Thy  palaces. 

Y.  For  our  Paste**. 

E.  The  Lord  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive,  and  de- 
liver hitn  not  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies. 

V.  For  onr  King. 

B.  O  Lord,  save  the  King,  and  hear  ns  in  the  day  when 
we  call  npon  Thee. 

V.  For  all  the  Oatholic  people. 

B,  O  Lord,  save  Thv  people,  and  bless  Thine  inheritance, 
govern  them  and  lift  them  up  forever. 

V.  For  all  our  benefactors. 

R.  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  Name's  sate,  eternal  life 
to  all  who  have  done  good  unto  us. 

V.  For  travelers. 

R.  O  Lord,  save  me  [them?].  O  Lord,  prosper  me 
[them  ?1.    Bleased  is  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

V.  For  the  faithful  who  voyage. 

R.  Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  Thou  that  art  the 
hope  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  in 
the  broad  sea. 

V.  For  those  at  variance. 

R.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, keep  their  nearts  and  bodies  in  peace. 

V .  For  our  persecutors  and  slanderers. 

B  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  ao. 

V.  For  the  penitents. 

R.  Turn  Thee,  O  Lord,  at  the  last,  and  be  gracious  unto 
Thy  servants. 

V .  For  the  afflicted  and  captives. 

R.  Deliver  them,  O  God  of  Israel,  out  of  all  their 
troubles. 

V.  For  the  sick. 

R.  Send  Thy  Word,  O  Lord,  and  heal  them  from  their 
destructipn. 

Y.  And  for  the  faithful  departed. 

R.  Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  per- 
petual light  shine  on  them. 

Y.  For  our  sins  and  negligences. 

R.  O  Lord,  remember  not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy 
on  us,  and  that  soon,  for  we  are  come  to  great  misery. 

Y.  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation. 
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R.  And  for  the  glory  of  Tby  Name,  deliver  lis,  O  Lord, 
and  be  merciful  to  onr  sins  for  Tl^  Name's  sake* 

V.  For  our  absent  brethren. 

R.  O  Lord,  save  Thy  servants,  who  put  their  trust  in 
Thee. 

V.  Send  them  help,  O  Lord,  from  Thy  holy  place. 

R.  And  strengthen  them  out  of  Sion. 

V.  Be  unto  us,  O  Lord,  a  strong  tower. 

R.  From  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

V.  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

R.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  Thee, 

Then  follows  the  De  Praftmdisy  and  after  that  the  usual 
V.'s  and  R-'s  J>efore  the  Collect  for  the  day. 

I  have  said  so  much  under  this  head  in  order  to  show  how 
the  Litaneutical  feature  pervades  all  the  old  Offices,  axid  in 
divers  forms,  all  differing  from  ours,  and  to  indicate  the 
sources  whence  this  element  in  our  worship  can  be  enriched, 
as  it  can  be  so  easily.  A  thousand  years'  accumulation  of 
Breviaries  and  Missals,  every  considerable  diocese  in  Europe 
having  formerly  had  its  Use,^  abound  in  Litaneutical  forms 
like  those  given  above  which  we  could  appropriate,  and, 
with  proper  modifications,  adapt  to  our  use  to  any  desired 
extent. 

Our  Litany,  though  probably  unequaled  by  any  in  exist- 
ence in  breadth,  comprehensiveness  and  stately  grandeur,  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  for  such  occasions  as  it  was  originally 
framed  for,  but  it  is  not,  and  in  the  nature  bf  things 
cannot  be,  equally  adapted  to  many  other  occasions.  Litanies, 
which  were  probably  a  development  of  the  Bidding  Prayer  of 
apostolic  times,  were  composed,  as  is  generally  known,  to  be 
sung  in  processions  which  perambulated  the  towns,  and 
sometimes  the  fields,   deprecating  God's    judgments  and 

*  Dr.  Neale  says,  in  hie  "  Essays  on  Ecclesiology . "  p.  48,  "  Let  the  reader 
try,  as  the  writer  has  done  fcfc  nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  will  find  that 
scarcely  a  third  rate  town  in  France  or  Germany  hut  will  yield  him,  in 
its  library,  some  ancient  Breviary  of  a  family  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 
We  could  specify  at  the  present  moment  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Reformation;  and,  in  all  probability,  that 
number  is  not  the  half  that  diligent  ezamination  could  prodooe." 
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imploring  His  mercies  iu  times  of  great  public  calamities, 
such  as  earthquakes,  fire,  drought,  pestilence,  famine,  etc,^ 
coupled  with  thanksgivings  for  His  mercies  and  blessings. 
And  for  many  ages  their  use  was  restricted  to  such  occa- 
sions* In  the  Latin  rites  it  never  had  any  connection  with 
the  Mass,  except  as  a  part  of  the  long  service  that  pre- 
cedes the  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday.  The  original  of  ours 
stands  in  that  place  in  the  Boman  Missal,  but  its  use  is 
nowhere  else  prescribed,  that  I  can  discover,  in  connection 
with  any  Mass  throughout  the  year.  In  the  Sarum  Missal 
it  is  not  contained  at  all,  but  in  the  Processional,  though 
the  Invocations  only  of  the  same  are  used  on  Holy  Saturday, 
as  is  the  whole  Office  in  the  Boman  Missal.  And  when  the 
translation  of  the  Litany  into  English  was  published  in 
1544,  it  was  for  use  as  a  separate  Processional  Office  and 
not  as  a  part  of  the  Communion  Office.  Indeed,  it  was 
placed  (ifter  that  Office  when  first  bound  up  with  it.  In 
1547,  three  years  after  its  publication  in  English,  by  an 
injunction  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  for  the  first  time 
required  to  be  said  immediately  before  High  Mass.  In 
1552  it  was  placed  where  it  now  stands.  For  use  as  a  sep- 
arate office  of  general  supplication,  or  for  combination  with 
other  offices  in  penitential  seasons,  as  before  remarked,  it 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  with  the  bright  joy  of  festal 
seasons  it  cantiot  bo  otherwise  than  in  poor  accord.  It  is 
too  somber  in  its  tone,  too  massive  and  ponderous  in  its 
structure,  to  suit  such  times.  It  is  no  more  calculated,  by 
its  use,  for  quickening  the  joys  of  Easter-tide  than  is  the 
Te  Deum  for  deepening  the  penitential  sorrow  of  Passion- 
tide.  All  things,  even  the  best,  have  their  proper  time  and 
place ;  and  if,  as  a  rule,  their  use  be  restricted  to  that,  they 
are  much  more  impressive  and  effective  when  used.  Such 
has  ever  been  the  mind  of  the  Church,  which,  as  a  rule,  has 
always  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Advent  and 
Lent,  and  never  provided  in  her  services,  our  own  branch 
excepted,  penitential  Litanies  for  use  in  other  than  peniten- 
tial seasons. 
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• 

Next  after  the  Oollect,  upon  which  I  need  not  remark, 
comes  the  Prophecy.  This  is  common  to  all  the  Offices, 
and  the  Barum  as  well. 

In  the  Koman  Chnrch  the  nse  of  the  Prophecy  is  confined 
to  the  Ember  seasons.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite,  which 
formerly  had  a  Prophecy  for  every  Mass,  it  is  still  nsed  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  This  was  also  the  GalUean  nse. 
The  Mozarabic  Office  has  one  for  every  Mass,  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  serving  for  this  Lection  in  place  of 
the  usual  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  during  Easter-week, 
as  do  other  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  throughout  Easter- 
tide. And  these  Scripture  readings  of  this  Missal  are  not 
generally  a  few  verses  merely,  as  in  the  Boman  use,  but  real 
Lessons,  as  long  oftentimes  as  are  ours  in  Morning  or 
Evening  Prayer.  We  have  a  Prophecy,  and  an  excellent 
one,  in  the  Decalogue,  and  combined  with  it  moreover  the 
old  Kyrie  that  formerly  occupied  entirely  this  place;  only 
we  have  ten  Eyries  instead  of  the  old  nine.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  is  invariable.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  greater  edification  generally  to 
provide  a  variable  Prophecy  to  be  said  in  place  of  this  dur- 
ing the  half-year  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  That  would 
give  us  the  much  desired  Lesson  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Communion  Office  when  it  is  not  preceded  by 
the  Morning  Prayer,  and  bring  the  service  into  closer 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of 
the  Church  than  does  our  unvarying  repetition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  every  one  knows  and  anticipates  be- 
fore they  are  uttered,  having  committed  them  to  memory 
as  a  part  of  his  Catechism  in  childhood.  Indeed,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Decalogue  in  this  place  by  the  Revisers  of  the 
First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be  used  invariably,  was  alto- 
gether unwarranted  by  any  Liturgical  precedent  in  Chria- 
tendom.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Liturgy  in  the  world, 
save  the  English  and  its  offshoots.  Considered  as  a  Pro- 
phecy, as  it  never  is,  it  is  correct.  Variable  Prophecies  in 
this  place,  for  one  of  which  the  Decalogue  would  well 
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serve,  wotdd  be  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  nse 
of  the  Ambrosian,  Gallican,  and  Mozarabic  'liturgies  to 
which,  of  all  in  the  world,  ours  was  originally  the  most 
nearly  related.  Immediately  after  the  Prophecy  a  cento 
from  the  Benedicite  is  snng  on  certain  Feasts  and  Fasts  in 
the  Mozarabic  rite,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  Gallican. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  that  contained  in  the 
Mozarabic  Missal : 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God  of  onr  fathers,  and  to  be 
praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever.     Amen. 

V.  And  blessed  is  Thy  glorions  and  holy  name, 

R.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

y .  Blessed  art  Thon  that  beholdest  the  depths  and  sittest 
upon  the  Cherubim, 

R.  And  to  be  praised  and-  exalted  above  all  forever. 

V.  Blessed  art  Thou  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  to 
be  praised  and  glorified  above  all  forever.    Amen. 

R.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

V.  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye 
angels,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  stars  of  Heaven,  bless  ye  the 
Lord, 

R.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever.     Amen. 

V.  O  ye  children  of  men,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  Priests 
of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  holy  and  humble  men 
of  heart,  bless  ye  the  Lord. 

R.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

V.  O  Ananias,  Asarias,  and  Misael,  bless  ye  the  Lord ; 
praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever.    Amen. 

In  the  Sarum  Missal  three  are  three  centos  of  the  Bene- 
dicite ;  one  for  Ember  Saturday  in  Advent,  another  for 
the  Ember  Saturday  in  Lent,  and  another  for  the  Ember 
Saturday  in  September.  The  first,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  foregoing  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal. 

For  the  Ember  Sat/u/rfilay  of  Advent 

Tract*  R.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers. 
V.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 


*  To  be  sung  by  two  Clerks  of  the  second  form  in  surplices  at  the  step 
of  the  Choir,  the  first  and  last  R  and  Y.  being  repeated  both  by  Clerks 
and  Choir. 
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B.  And  blesaed  is  Thj  glorious  and  holy  Name. 

V.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

R.  Blessed  art  Thou  in  the  temple  of  Thy  holy  glory. 

V.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

R.  Blessed  art  Thou  on  the  glorious  throne  of  Thy  king- 
dom. 

Y.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

E.  Blessed  art  Thau  in  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom  of 
Thy  Dwvnity. 

V .  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

]^.  Blessed  art  Thou  that  beholdest  the  depths  and  sittest 
upon  the  Cherubims. 

Y.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

R.  Blessed  wrt  Thou  who  walkest  wpon  the  wimgs  of  the 
winds. 

Y.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

B.  Let  all  Thy  Angels  and  Saints  bless  Thee, 

Y.  And  praise  and  glorify  Thee  forever. 

B.  Let  the  hea/oen^  ea/rth^  sea^  and  all  things  therein  Hess 
Thee, 

Y.  And  praise  and  glorify  Thee  forever. 

B.  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Y.  And  praise  and  honor,  power  and  dominion. 

B.  As  it  was  in  the  beginnmg,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

Y.  And  praise  and  honor,  power  and  dominion. 

B.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers. 

Y.  And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

B.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Y.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

For  the  Ember  Saturday  in  ZenL 

Tract  Blessed  art  Thou  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and 
above  all  to  be  praised  and  glorified  forever. 

Choir.  {Repea4s.) 

Clergy.  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord : 
O  ye  heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  angels  of  the  Lord, 
bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  O  all  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heaven,  bless  ye  the 
Lord :  O  all  ye  powers  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O 
ye  sun  and  moon,  bless  ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  forever. 
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CL  O  ye  stars  of  heaven,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  every 
shower  and  dew,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  all  ye  winds,  bless 
ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

OL  O  ye  fire  and  heat,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  nights 
and  days,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  light  and  darkness,  bless 
ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  O  ye  ice  and  cold,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  frost  and 
snow,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  lightnings  and  clouds,  bless 
ye  the  Lord : 

Ch,  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever.    • 

CI.  O  let  the  earth  bless  the  Lord :  O  ye  mountains  and 
little  hills,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  all  ye  thmgs  that  grow  on 
the  earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  O  all  ye  fowls  of  the  air,  bless  ve  the  Lord :  O  all  ye 
beasts  and  cattle,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  children  of  men, 
bless  ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  O  Israel,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  O  ye  priests  of  the  Lord, 
bless  ye  the  Lord  :  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord: 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  O  ye  spirits  and  sonls  of  the  righteous,  bless  ye  the 
Lord :  O  ye  noly  and  humble  men  of  heart,  bless  ye  the 
Lord: 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CL  O  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  bless  ye  the  Lord : 

Ch.  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 

CI.  Blessed  art  Thou  in  the  fii*mament,  etc. 

Ch.  {Repeats.) 

For  the  Ember  Saturday  m  September. 

Tract.  The  Almighty  ever  adore,  and  bless  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Choir.  The  Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  V.  The  stars  of  heaven,  the  whole  race  of  men, 
both  sun  and  moon,  the  lights  of  heaven. 

Choir.  The  Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  V.  So,  too,  the  waters  alj  above,  the  dew  and 
rain,  and  eveiy  breeze. 

Choir.  And  bless  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Clergy..  Y.  Fire  and  heat,  bamizig  and  freezing,  cold  and 
warmth,  and  hoar  froBt, 

Choir.  The  Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  Y.  Snow  and  ice,  night  and  day,  light  and  dark- 
ness, li^htnin^,  clouds, 

Ghovr.  And  bless  for  ever  and  ever. 

Clergy.  Y.  Deserts,  mountains,  green  herbs,  hills,  rivers, 
f ountams,  the  sea  and  waves, 

Choir.  The  Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  Y.  All  things  living  which  the  sea  beareth,  the 
air  quickeneth,  and  the  earth  nourisheth, 

Uhoi/r.  And  bless  for  ever  and  ever. 

Clergy.  Y.  Every  race  of  men,  Israel  himself,  and  all 
servants  and  worshippers  of  Christ, 

Choir.  The  Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  Y.  Holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  and  the  three 
children  that  overcame, 

Choir.  And  bless  for  ever  and  ever. 

Clergy.  Y.  The  flames  of  the  fiery  furnace  that  was 
ordered  by  the  tyrant,  ready  duly  to  despise, 

Choir.  The  -Almighty  ever  adore. 

Clergy.  Y.  Praise  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  and 
praise  to  the  Blessed  Holy  Ghost. 

Choir.  And  bless  for  ever  and  ever. 

Let  the  Clergy  hegin  ogam  The  Almighty,  then  let  the 
Choir  repeat  it. 

The  vfordiforevermore  substituted  for  the  phrase /br  ever 
and  ever^  rhyming  with  ever  adore,  would  be  much  more 
euphonious ;  but  I  transcribe  verbatim  from  an  admirable 
translation  of  the  whole  Sarum  Missal,  published  by  the 
Church  Press  Company,  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don.   No  author's  name  is  given. 

Next  follows  the  PaaUendo^  answering  exactly  to  the 
Ambrosian  PsaJ/mdI/us  and  the  Galilean  Psalrnue  Peeponr- 
8oriu8^  and  consists  of  a  verse  from  the  Psalms  responded 
to  by  another  verse.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  service  for  the 
First  Sunday  in  Advent : 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool  and  scattereth  the  hoar-frost 
like  a&es.  He  castetli  forth  His  ice  like  morsels ;  who  is 
able  to  abide  His  frost  ? 
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Y.  He  fiendeth  ont  His  word  and  melteth  them;  He 
bloweth  His  wind,  and  the  waters  flow. 
B.  Who  IB  able  to  abide  Hib  f  roet  ? 

A  whole  psalm  or  more  could  be  sabstitnted  here,  if 
desirable,  for  the  nsnal  two  verses,  just  as  the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer  Book  substituted  its  Lessons  of  whole  Chapters 
for  the  Little 'Chapters,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  Breviary 
Offices,  which  generally  consisted  of  only  one  verse. 

Next  follows  the  Epistle,  which  corresponds  entirely  with 
our  use  in  all  the  Offices.  Between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  is  said  the  Gradual  and  sometimes  the  Sequence  in 
the  Roman  rite,  but  the  Sarum  and  the  other  old  English 
Uses  are  singularly  characterized  by  the  great  number  of 
these.  The  Boman  Missal  has  only  five,  of  which  the  well- 
known  Dies  IrsB  and  Lauda  Zion  are  two.  The  Sarum 
Missal  has,  as  I  find  by  actual  count,  eighty-fiva  They 
were  composed  for  the  special  services  in  whidi  they  stand, 
and  were,  of  course,  the  very  best  hypMis  then  to  be  had  for 
the  place  they  occupy.  A  return  to  this  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  Sarum  and  other  English  Uses,  should  it 
be  thought  desirable  for  makiiig  fuUer  ovr  I^icharifltic 
Office,  would  introduce  a  hymn,  the  best,  of  course,  for  the 
season,  to  be  had,  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  as,  for 
instance,  stanzas  of  the  Dies  Ltsb  on  some  Sundays  in  Ad- 
vent. 

The  Gospel  occupying,  as  it  does,  a  position  m  all  the 
other  Offices  corresponding  exactly  to  its  place  in  our  own, 
calls  for  no  remarks. 

The  ArMphanapost  Eoangdvum  of  the  Ambrosian  rite 
and  the  La/nda  of  the  Mozarabic  are  essentially  the  same. 
This  is  a  short  anthem  which  immediately  follows  the  read- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  and  sometimes  takes  up  and  carries  for- 
ward  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Lections  that  precede  it ;  but 
it  is  generally  from  the  Psalms.  That  for  Christmas  an^ 
Easter  is : 

Alleluia. 

Y.  The  Lord  hath  sent  redemption  unto  His  people ;  He 
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hath  commanded  His  coyenant  forever :  holy  and  reverend 
is  His  name. 
B.  Alleluia. 

That  for  Whitsunday  is : 

Alleluia. 

V.  Give  us,  O  Lord,  the  comfort  of  Thy  help  again  and 
stablish  us  with  Thy  free  Spirit.  * 

E.  Alleluia. 

That  for  Good  Friday  is  : 

Hold  not  Thy  tongue,  O  God  of  my  praise ;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  ungodly,  yea,  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  is 
opened  upon  me. 

And  tney  have  spoken  a^nst  me  with  false  tongues ; 
they  compassed'  me  about  dso  with  words  of  hatred,  and 
fought  against  me  without  a  cause. 

For  the  love  that  I  had  unto  them,  lo,  they  take  now  my 
contrary  part ;  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer. 

Thus  have  they  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred 
for  my  ffood  will. 

Set  Thou  an  ungodly  man  to  be  ruler  over  him,  and  let 
Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 

When  sentence  is  given  upon  him,  let  him  be  condemned  ; 
and  let  \^b  prayer  be  turned  into  sin. 

But  deal  Thou  pitifully  with  me,  O  Lord  God,  according 
unto  thy  name ;  for  sweet  is  Thy  mercy.    O  deliver  me, 

This  Antiphon  suggests  an  anthem  in  this  place,  f raqied 
with  reference  to  the  different  Ecclesiastical  Seasons,  should 
it  be  thought  desirable. 

We  have  next  to  remark  upon  the  Offertory,  which  is 
called  in  the  Mozarabic  Office  Sdcrifidum.  This  is  vari- 
able in  all  Offices  excepting  ours,  being  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  Seasons.  In  the  Mozarabic  Hiti./gy,  for 
instance,  that  for  Christmas  is : 

Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  &  Son  is  ffiven,  and  the 
.government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder.    AUelnia.   Alleluia. 

That  for  Whitsunday  in  the  same  Office  is : 

To-day  is  Pentecost  fulfilled  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended,  and  appeared  and  was  shed  over  the  Apostles, 
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while  they  spake  in  different  tongaes  the  marvelons  works 
of  the  Lord. 

V.  There  came  a  sound  from  Heaven,  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  the  Apostles 
were  sitting,  and  they  spake  the  marvellous  works  of  the 
Lord.    Alleluia. 

What  could  have  led  our  Revisers  to  set  aside  a  feature 
of  the  old  Office  so  available  for  bringing  our  worship  into 
sympathy  with  the  changes  of  the  ritual  year  as  a  variable 
Offertory,  and  substitute  therefor  twenty  texts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  relating  almost  entirely  to  the  two  Christian 
duties  of  almsgiving  and  the  support  of  the  ministry,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture. 

Tlie  Ambrosian  Liturgy  is  characterized  by  provision  in 
this  place  for  the  actual  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Eucharist  by  the  people,  as  was  the  primitive  practice. 
This  custom  has  been  retained  up  to  the  present  time  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  in  that  alone  of  all  tBe  churches  of 
Christendom.  Ten  aged  men  and  the  same  number  of 
women  are  maintained  by  that  church,  under  the  title 
Vecchioni^  to  make  this  offering  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
Two  men  in  black  and  white  mantles,  first  covering  tHeir 
hands  with  napkins  of  a  peculiar  texture,  make  their  obla- 
tion of  bread  in  the  right  hand  and  of  wine  in  the  left. 
Then  two  women  do  the  same,  the  deacon  meeting  them 
and  receiving  the  offering  with  much  ceremony. 

As  the  practice  which  has  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us, 
and  already  prevails  so  generally,  of  a  formal,  devout  offer- 
ing of  our  alms  and  oblations  to  God  is,  although  uncon- 
sciously, a  following  of  the  Use  of  Milan,  the  reader,  no 
doubt,  will  be  glad  of  a  translation  of  the  portion  of  that 
Liturgy  which  provides  for  this  ceremony.  I  give  it,  there- 
fore, as  follows : 

The  CdehraM  recevvinff  the  paten  with  the  Host  offers  ity 
eaying: 

Keceive,  O  most  merciful  Father,  this  holy  bread,  that  it 
may  be  made  the  Body  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  in  the 
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Kame  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.    Amen. 

Then  Jiepoura  water  into  the  chalice,  saying: 

From  the  side  of  Christ  flowed  forth  both  water  and 
blood,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

Then  he  offers  the  chalice^  eayma: 

Receive,  T)  mercifnl  Father,  this  cup,  that  it  may  be 
made  the  Blood  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Then  with  hand^jomed  and  inclining,  he  says: 

Almighty,  eternal  God,  grant  that  this  Oblation  may  be 
well  pleasing,  and  acceptable  unto  Thee,  which  I,  unworthy, 
offer  to  Thy  compassion,  for  myself  a  miserable  sinner,  and 
for  my  many  shortcomings,  that  Thou  mayest  grant  me 
pardon  and  renuBeion  of  mv  sins,  and  mayest  not  dSdain  my 
unworthiness,  but  that  Thy  loving-kindness  only  may  be 
extended  to  Ae,  unworthy  one.  /     . 

Then,  standing  with  extended  ha/nde,  lie  contvnuee: 

Receive,  O  Holy  Trinity,  this  Oblation,  which  we  make 
nnto  The^  in  be&alf  of  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  behalf  of  the  veneration 
of  the  blessed  Mother  of  our  Lord,  Mary,  and  of  all  Thy 
saints;  and  in  behalf  of  the  protection  of  Thy  servants, 
male  and  female,  for  whom  we  nave  promised  to  supplicate 
Tlfy  mercy,  and  of  them  also  from  whom  we  have  received 
these  Offerings,  and  of  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  both  the 
living  and  the  departed ;  that  they  may  become  meet  to 
receive  from  Thee,  in  mercy,  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins 
and  the  reward  of  everlasting  felicity,  by  faithfully  con- 
tinuing in  Thy  service,  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  Thy 
Name,  O  most  merciful  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
through  Christ  our  Lord. 

On  Sundays  and  on  the  feasts  of  the  samts  he  soya 
(mother  prayer  similar  to  this. 

Then,  hotdvng  his  hands  extended  over  the  Oblation,  he 
says: 

xteceive,  O  Holy  Trinity,  this  Oblation  for  my  purificar 
tion,  that  Thou  mayest  cleanse  and  purify  me  from  all  the 
stains  of  my  sins  so  long  as  I  shall  be  deemed  worthy  to 
minister  unto  Thee,  O  God  and  merciful  Lord. 

After  this  he  blesses  the  Oblation  in  these  words: 

The  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  descend  abundantly  from  Heaven  upon 
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this  Oblation,  and  may  it  be  received  by  Thee,  O  Lord, 
Heavenly  Father,  almightv  everlasting  God,  most  mercif  ol 
GiVer  of  all  good  gifts.    Amen.* 

Next  after  the  Offertory^  or  Scuyrifiomm  of  the  Moz- 

arabic  rite,  follows  the  Oratio  Miaam^  which,  thongh  gener- 
ally classed  with  the  prayers,  is,  in  fact,  a  short  sermon,  or 
exhortation.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  exhortations  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  only  it  is  different  in  every  service,  and 
always  in  harmony  with  the  varying  seasons  of  the  Chnrch 
year,  while  onrs  are  the  same  in  all  seasons  alike.  In  fram- 
ing new  Offices  for  the  Feasts  and  Fasts,  abundant  material 
would  be  found  in  these  for  exhortations  adapted  to  the 
different  seasons,  to  take  the  place,  perhaps,  of  the  Longer 
Exhortation  at  the  time  of  Communion,  beginning  with 
"  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,"  etc. 

That  the  reader  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  feature  of 
the  Mozarabic  rite,  which  can  be  so  easily  utilized  by  us  in 
the  future,  I  give  three  examples  of  the  Oratio  Missse ;  one 
from  the  Sev.  Prof.  Hart's  admirable  translation  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  of  the  Mozarabic 
Liturgy,  and  the  other  two  in  Dr.  Keale's  translation,  as 
given  in  'his  Essays  on  Liturgiology : 

Foir^  the  First  Swnday  in  Advent. 

Dearly^  beloved  brethren,  waiting  in  jfll  our  prayers  for 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Uhrist,  let  us  pray  the 

*  The  Prayer  of  the  Offertory  or  Oblation,  in  this  place  characterizes 
all  the  Oriental  Liturgies.  That  in  the  Liturgy  of  8.  James  is  ao  similar 
as  to  snggest  the  idea  that  it  was  perhaps  the  germ  from  which  the 
Ambrosian  fonn.  Just  given,  was  the  development.    It  is  as  follows : 

O  Gh>d,  our  Qod,  who  didst  send  forth  the  heavenly  Bread,  thenour- 
ishment  of  the  whole  world,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Saviour  and 
Ransomer,  and  Benefactor,  blessing  and  sanctifying  us,  Thyself  bless 
this  offering  and  receive  it  to  Thy  supercelestial  altar.  Remember,  as 
good  and  the  Lover  of  men,  them  that  brought  it;  and  continually  guard 
US  without  condemnation  in  the  hierarchy  of  Thy  divine  mysteries. 
For  hallowed  and  glorified  is  Thine  all-honorable  and  majestic  Name, 
of  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost.  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages. 
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omnipotenoe  of  God  the  Father,  that  He  purify  our  hearts 
and  keep  our  bodies  nndefiled,  that  He  enable  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  to  seek  faithfully  that  which  noay  avail  to  their 
salvation.  Let  us  with  a  quiet  conscience  look  for  Him 
who  is  to  come,  whom  we  believe  to  be  exalted  above  all 
principality  and  power.  Let  us  also  be  watchful  at  every 
moment,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  have  Him-  our  friend, 
of  whom  we  believe  and  confess  that  He  will  come  in  glory 
to  judge  us,  both  quick  and  dead. 

K.  Amen. 

Priest.  Throuffh  Thy  mercy,  O  our  God,  who  art  blessed 
and  livest  and  rnlest  all  things,  world  without  end. 

B.  Amen. 

Priest  {lifti/na  his  Jiands).  Let  us  pray. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God,  King  eternal,  praise  and 
thanks  be  to  Thee. 

Let  us  in  our  prayers  keep  in  mind  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  that  the  Lord  mAj  graciously  vouchsafe  to  enlarge 
it  in  faith,  hope,  and  chanty ;  let  Us  keep  in  mind  all  who 
have  fallen  caj)tives,  sick  persons,  and  travelers,  that  the 
Lord  may  graciously  vouchsafe  to  redeem,  heal,  and  com- 
fort them. 

B.  Grant  this,  everlasting.  Almighty  God. 

For  Wedmsdwy  cf  ike  First  Week  in  Lent, 

Perceiving,  beloved  brethren,  that  the  solemn  days  have 
come  which  are  consecrated  by  the  reverence  of  the  Lord's 
Passion,  let  us  walk  in  humility  and  observe  continence. 
Let  none  be  fed  by  the  pleasure  of  this  world,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  crushed  by  its  adversity.  That  when  we  have 
begun  to  despise  temporal  good  and  temporal  evil,  then  we 
may  in  truth  be  able  to  fast  forty  days  and  forty  nighte, 
and  may,  after  accomplishing  the  Lent  of  this  Ufe,  receive 
the  life  that  is  perpetual.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  beseech 
God  with  the  whole  devotion  of  our  minds,  that  He  may 
so  prevent  us  with  His  grace,  and  protect  us  with  His 
mercy,  that  we  may  always  hasten  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
celestial  promises.     Amen. 

For  Whitsimday. 

Let  us,  beloved  brethren,  with  as  much  faith,  attention, 
virtue,  joy,  exultation,  devotion,  obedience,  purity,  as  -we 
can,  spei^  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  to  as  by 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  to-day  made  good.  Let  onr  hearts  be 
thrown  open ;  let  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  be  purged ; 
and  let  every  sense  and  recess  of  the  soul  be  spread  wide. 
For  no  narrow  breast  can  suflSce  to  narrate  the  praises  and 
the  advent  of  that  infinite  Spirit.  For  He,  consort  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  He,  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
the  third  m  Person,  but  the  same  in  glory ;  He  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  contains  not,  because  it  cannot  circum- 
scribe nor  inclose  EUm,  to-day  enters  into  the  narrow  taber- 
nacle of  our  breast.  And  who  of  us,  beloved  brethren,  can 
see  in  himself  one  worthy  of  such  a  guest?  Who  can 
bestow  on  Him,  when  He  comes,  a  meet  reception,  when 
He  is  the  life  of  angels  and  archangels,  and  of  £ul  the  celes- 
tial virtues  3  And,  therefore,  because  we  acknowledge  that 
we  are  unworthy  of  such  an  inhabitant,  let  us  beseew  Him 
to  prepare  for  Himself  an  habitation  in  us. 

K.  (Chorus),  Amen. 

May  He  Himself  be  present  with  us  who,  one  God  in 
Trinity,  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever.  • 

B.  Amen. 

Next  after  the  Oratio  Miasm  in  the  Mozarabic  Office  fol- 
lows the  AUa  Oratio^  which  is  a  prayer  of  access.  Then 
follows  the  Post  Nanmuiy  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  saints;  and  after  that  the  ^{2 /^ocem, 
which  is  the  preface  to  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  prayers 
Ad  PcbceTn  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the 
Mozarabic  rite,  but  no  example  can  here  be  given,  to  such  a 
length  has  this  article  already  grown.  I  must  conclude  with 
a  few  remarks  upon  and  examples  of  the  lUatio^  called  in 
the  Gallican  rite  CorUestcUio,  in  the  Ambrosian  Prefatio^ 
and  by  us  Proper  Prefctce,  the  richest  and  noblest  portions 
of  the  three  rites  we  have  under  consideration. 

Of  Proper  Prefaces  we  have,  as  is  well  known,  but  five. 
Sesides  these  five  the  Sarum  Missal  had  one  for  Epiphany 
and  seven  days  after,  one  for  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  fe- 
rial, i.e.  the  week  days  of  Lent,  one  for  the  Festivals  of 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  one  for  the  Festivals  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Trinity  Preface  was  used  on  all  Sun- 
days after  Trinity  and  at  every  marriage  celebration. 
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The  present  Boman  Missal  eontains  eleven.  One  to  be 
said  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany  and  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  One  for  Epiphany  and  through- 
out its  octave.  One  for  Quadragesima  and  feasts  to  Pas- 
sion Sunday.  One  for  Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  and 
Maunday  Thursday.  One  to  be  said  from  the  Yigil  of 
Easter  to  the  octave,  and  on  Sundays  and  ferial  days  from  the 
octave  of  Easter  to  Ascension.  One  for  Ascension-day  and 
onward  to  the  Yigil  of  Pentecost.  One  for  Pentecost  and 
through  the  week  following.  One  for  Trinity  Sunday, 
which  is  said  in  all  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year  which 
have  no  Proper  Preface.  One  for  the  Feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  One  for  the  Feasts  of  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, and  one  for  all  double  and  semi-double  feasts  through- 
out the  year  which  have  no  proper  preface. 

The  number  in  the  Boman  rite  was  formerly  much 
greater.  The  sacramentaries  of  Leo,  G^lasius  and  Gregory 
contain  a  Preface  for  nearly  every  Sunday  and  festival 
throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Neale  says  that  two  hundred  and 
forty  belonging  to  this  rite  have  been  preserved. 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  has  one  for  every  Sunday  and  prin- 
cipal festival.  So  had  the  Gallican.  The  Ambrosian,  ad- 
ditionally, has  one  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Oriental  Liturgies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  charac- 
terized by  having  but  one  invariable  Proper  Preface,  which 
is  said  at  all  celebrations  alike;  and  they  are  inferior,  conse- 
quently, in  this  respect  to  the  Western.  But  those  which 
they  have  are  noble  and  grand  and  fully  worthy  of  apostolic 
times.  They  differ  greatly  in  length,  that  in  the  Liturgy  of 
S.  Clement  being  seven  or  eight  times  as  long  as  that  in  the 
Liturgy  of  S.  John  Ohrysostom.  The  following,  which  is  of 
normal  style  and  one  of  the  shortest,  is  from  the  Liturgy  of 
S.  James,  as  translated  by  Dr.  ITeale : 

It  is  verily  meet  ana  nght,  fitting  and  due,  to  praise  Thee, 
to  hymn  Thee,  to  bless  Tnee,  to  worship  Thee,  to  glorii^^ 
Thee,  to  give  thanks  to  Thee,  who  madest  all  creation,  visi- 
ble and  invisible ;  the  Treasure  of  eternal  good  thingS|  the 
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Fountain  of  life  and  immortality,  the  God  and  Master  of 
all  things,  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  adore 
and  all  their  powers :  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  all  thd  choir 
of  the  stars ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them ;  Je- 
msalem  the  celestial  assembly,  the  Church  of  the  First-born 
written  in  heaven ;  the  spirits  of  just  men  and  of  prophets ; 
the  souls  bf  martyrs  and  apostles;  angels,  archangels, 
thrones,  dominations,  principalities,  virtues,  and  the  tremen- 
dous powers ;  the  cherubim  of  many  eyes,  and  the  seraphim 
that  have  six  wings ;  with  twain  whereof  they  cover  their 
faces,  and  with  twain  their  f eet>  and  with  twain  they  do  fly, 
crying  one  to  the  other,  with  ceaseless  tongues  and  perpetual 
doxologies,  the  triumphal  hymn  to  the  majesty  of  Tny  glory, 
sin^ng  with  a  loud  voice,  crying,  praising,  vocif  eratmg,  and 
saymg, 

Choir.  Holy,  etc. 

The  following  are  from  the  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic 
Offices,  and  for  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Advent.* 

Ambrosian : — 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  power  of  whose 
divine  nativity  was  begotten  by  the  unbegotten  magnitude 
of  Thine  own  might,  whom  we  proclaim  to  have  ever  been 
the  Son,  and  generate  before  all  worlds,  because,  in  its 
fullest  and  completest  sense,  the  name  of  Eternal  Father 
was  ever  Thine ;  and  whom  we  confess  in  honor,  majesty 
and  power  equal  to  Thee  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  we 
own  one  equal  majesty  in  the  Three  Persons  whom  angels 
praise,  archangels  venerate,  whom  throne^,  dominions,  vir- 
tues, principalities,  and  powers  adore;  to  whom  cherubim 
and  seraphim  cease  not  to  cry  and  say,  Holy,  etc. 

Mozarabic : 

It  is  meet  and  right  that  we  should  render  thanks  to  Thee, 
Holy  Lord,  Eternal  Father,  Omnipotent  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  whose  incarnation  was  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  whose  passion  was  the  redemption  of 
man,  so  long  since  begotten.   May  He  therefore,  we  beseech 


♦  This  fast  was  anciently  kept  from  the  Festival  of  S.  Martin,  Nov. 
11,  until  Christmas  Day.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Mozarabic  and 
Ambrosian  Liturgies  Offices  for  six  Sundays  in  Advent. 
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Thee,  omnipotent  Father,  lead  ns  to  the  reward,  who  re- 
deemed us  from  the  darkness  of  hell.  He  purge  our  flesh 
from  sin,  who  assumed  it  of  the  Virgin.  He  restore  us  un- 
hurt to  Thy  majesty,  who  reconciled  us  to  Thee  by  His  blood. 
He  justify  us  in  the  examination  of  the  second  Adyent, 
who  bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  His  grace  in  the  first.-  He 
come  to  judge  in  mercy,  who  of  old  time  appeared  in 
humility.  Hi  in  the  judgment  manifest  Himself  as  most 
gentle,  who,  in  former  times,  came  in  secrecy ;  to  whom,  as 
IS  meet,  angels  and  archangels  cease  not  to  cry  daily,  saying, 
etc. 

m 

The  next  two  are  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  and 
likewise  from  the  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  Liturgies. 

Ambrosian : 

Through  Christ,  our  Lord;  who,  pitying  human  error, 
vouchsafed  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin ;  and  bv  the  passion  of 
death  delivered  us  from  eternal  death,  and  oy  His  resurrec- 
tion hath  bestowed  eternal  life  on  us ;  the  same  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord ;  whom  together  with  Thee,  etc, 

Mozarabic : 

It  is  meet  and  right,  very  just  and  salutary,  that  we 
should  render  thanks  to  Thee,  Holy  Lord,  Omnipotent 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  the  Eternal 
King,  and  loint  Monarch  with  Thee;  who  vouchsafed  to 
bear  so  much  and  such  grievous  sufferings  for  our  salvation. 
Judged  was  He  by  the  Jews,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.     Before  the  tribunal  of  the  governor  he  stood, 
whose  tribunal  is  Heaven  itself.     He  condescended  that  His 
face  should  be  spit  upon,  who,  a  little  while  before,  had 
touched  with  His  spittle  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind. 
He  condescended  to  be  crowned  with  thorns,  by  whom  the 
martyrs  merited  to  be  decorated  with  celestial  diadems.      He 
condescended  to  have  vin^ar  and  gall  given  Him  to  drink, 
who,  out  of  the  hard  rock,  had  caused  tae  people  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  honey.    He  endured  that  his  side  should    be 
wounded  with. a  spear,  by  whose  sword  hell  was  conqueTed. 
He  vouchsafed  tnat  His  hands  and  His  feet  should    \>i 

Eierced  with  nails,  whose  hands  made  the  fabric   of    th.< 
eavens.     Taken  down  from  the  Cross,  He  willed    to    b 
buried,  at  whose  word  the  dead  were  in  a  moment  raised  t 
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life.  He  gave  commandment  that  He  Himself  should  be 
offered  for  ns,  that  no  longer  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  be  poured  forth  on  the  altar.  He  vouchsafed  to  be 
the  Priest  and  the  Victim,  by  whom  all  that  believe  should 
inherit  eternal  life.  Wherefore,  all  the  angels  and  all  the 
saints  cease  not  to  6rj  to  Thee,  saying.  Holy,  etc. 

The  next,  from  the  Galilean  Liturgy,  Dr.  Neale  says  that 
he  should  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century : 

It  is  meet  and  right,  Almighty  Father,  to  render  thanks 
to  Thee  always,  to  love  Thee  above  all  things,  to  praise 
Thee  for  all  things,  by  whose  gifts  the  dignity  of  Thy 
image  is  given  to  all  men  in  nature ;  the  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nity is  vouchsafed  in  the  soul ;  freedom  of  will  is  bestowed 
in  life ;  the  happiness  of  baptism  is  oflfered  in  grace ;  the 
heritage  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  promised  in  innocence ; 
the  T^enefit  of  a  reraiedy  is  preserved  in  penitence ;  the  par- 
don' of  goodness  does  away  with  the  punishment  of  iniquity ; 
so  that  the  loving-kindness  of  God  abounding  to  all  men 
should  neither  allow  them  whom  it  made  to  perish  in 
wretchedness ;  nor  them  whom  it  taught,  in  ignorance ;  nor 
them  whom  it  loves  to  remain  in  punishment;  nor  them 
whom  it  has  redeemed,  to  fall  short  of  the  kingdom.  Be- 
fore whose  presence  the  angels  cease  not  to  cry  and  to  say^ 

In  selecting  the  foregoing  Prefaces  the  aim  has  been  to 
give  those  among  the  shortest  and  simplest,  rather  than  the 
longer  and  more  ornate  ones,  some  of  which  would  fill 
several  pages  of  the  Review.  If,  in  connection  with  their 
great  beauty,  we  keep  in  mind  their  great  number,  each  of 
the  three  Liturgies  from  which  I  have  quoted  having  a 
different  one  for  every  Sunday  and  greater  solemnity 
throughout  the  year,  and  remember  too  that  this  exuberant 
fullness  characterizes  all  these  Offices  in  all  their  parts,  the 
rich  abundance  of  such  storehouses  of  devotional  forms 
seems  inexhaustible. 

If  anything  of  much  account  is  to  come  of  this  movement 
for  Liturgical  Enrichment,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  is  the  translation  and  publication  in  Eng- 
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lish  of  these  magnificent  Offices,  so  f di*,  at  least,  as  they  are 
covered  by  our  Calendar,  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  generally, 
as  well  as  the  few  who  can  comfortably  read  them  in  the 
original,  may  become  acquainted  with  them  and  learn  to 
appreciate  and  love  their  beauties.'*^  And  what  is  tnie  as 
respects  the  Missals  holds  in  good  degree  respecting  the 
Breviaries  of  the  same  age  and  families.  Dr.  Neale,  after 
giving  a  most  exquisite  passage  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal, 
exclaims,  ^^  Hundreds  of  such  examples  lie  buried  in  the 
recesses  of  these  Missals  and  Breviaries.    We  wish  God- 


*  For  the  information  of  such  aa  may  be  interested  in  this  matter  I 
would  here  mention  that  a  few  volumes  bearing  upon  this  subject  are 
already  accessible  in  English  translations. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  recently  published 
in  a  pamphlet  of  26  pages  "  The  Office  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  of 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  with  Notes."  Tlds  was  published  by  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  of  New  York,  and  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  that  noblest  of  Litur- 
gical  Offices  as  the  service  for  a  single  day  .can  do. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  has  recently  published,  through  Mr.  Pott,  a 
small  volume  of  Collects  for  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  the  year 
and  other  prayers,  translated  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal. 

In  1868  a  complete  and  admirable  translation  of  the  whole  Sanini 
Missal  was  published  by  the  Church  Press  Company  of  London.  It  is 
an  octavo  of  618  pages,  giving  all  the  Rubrics,  musical  notation  of  the 
Prefaces,  and  everything  in  full,  as  the  Missal  was  used  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation. 

In  1862  Mr.  Masters,  of  London,  published  a  translation  of  the  Sarum 
Psalter,  by  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  giving  the  Rubricks  and  HymnB  and 
everything  interesting  from  the  other  English  Uses.  It  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  Rubrics  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  published 
an  English  translation  of  the  totum  of  the  Roman  Breviary  now  in  use. 
The  Day  Hours  of  the  Church  of  England,  somewhat  generaflly  knoivn, 
and  the  Midnight  Offices,  since  published,  complete  a  translation  of  tlie 
Sarum  Breviary,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Neale. 
But  the  book  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to  one  who  wishes  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  Liturgical  study  is  Dr.  Neale's  "  Essays  on  Liitur- 
giology."    It  was  published  in  1868  by  Saunders,  Atley  &  Co.,  Liondon. 
I  have  used  it  as  freely  as  possible  in  the  preparation  of  this  article^  and 
from  it  many  of  the  translations  given  were  copied.    Neale's  Transla- 
tions of  the  Oriental  Liturgies  and  his  Introduction  to  the  History  oi! 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church  are  somewhat  generally  known. 
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Speed  to  the  man  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Church, 
will  endeavor  to  dig  out  and  to  offer  to  her  these  more  than 
Californian  treasures." 

Much  that  we  want,  however,  can  be  provided  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  years  of  Liturgical  study,  to  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  many  both  of  our  Clergy  and  Laity  will  more 
devote  themselves  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  Among  our  wants  that  can  be  immediately  supplied 
may  be  mentioned  a  Collect  for  the  Sunday  after  Christmas ; 
Collects  for  the  week-days  in  Lent ;  a  better  Collect  for 
Passion  Simday ;  *  Collects  for  the  first  four  days  of  Holy 
Week ;  a  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Transfiguration,  for  Kogations,  and  provision  made  for  say- 
ing the  Litany  on  all  those  days,  they  being  the  very  times 
for  which  the  Litany  was  originally  provided ;  also,  Proper 
Prefaces  for  Epiphany,  Lent,  Passion-tide,  Festivals  of  the 
Apostles  and  Martyrs.  We  want  additional  Special  Prayers 
and  Thanksgivings  and  Bubrical  provision  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  such,  as  occasions  may  require,  into  the  Com- 
munion OflBlce  when  it  is  used  as  a  separate  service.  We 
want  an  OflSce  for  the  laying  of  comer-stones  of  churches, 
chapels  and  other  religious  houses;  an  Office  for  blessing 


♦Compare,  for  instance,  our  Collect  for  Passion  Sunday,  as  the  flflh 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  called,  with  the  following  of  the  Parisian  Missal  for 
that  day : 

"O  God,  who  by  the  Passion  of  Thine  Only  Besotten  Son,  and  by 
His  humiliation,  even  unto  death,  hath  destroyed  the  pride  of  the  an- 
cient enemy;  grant  to  Thy  faithful  people  that  they  may  both  worthily 
remember  that  which  He  endured  for  us,  and  may  by  His  example  pa- 
tiently bear  all  adversity;  Who  liveth,"  eU, 

Or  compare  it  with  the  following,  which  was  prepared  to  be  put  in 

its  place  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 

Book  under  William  the  Third: 

:-^^  V  O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  sent  Thy  Son  Christ  to  be  an  High 

^^  i^  Priest  of  ffood  things  to  come,  and  by  His  own  blood  to  enter  in  once  into 

the  Holy  Place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us;  mercifully 

''"  look  upon  Thy  people,  that  by  the  same  blood  of  our  Saviour,  who 

lUO**;  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  Thee,  our 

^*  consciences  may  be  purged  from  dead  works,  to  serve  Thee,  the  living 

j^  God,  that  we  mav  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance,  through 

J  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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proceed  to  such  extremes  as  did  he  in  his  first  edition,  in 
cutting  ofi,  for  example,  all  Yer^icles  and  Besponses,  thougli 
in  his  second  edition  he  restored  these^  and  to  a  moderate 
extent  Antiphons  as  well.     But  not  until  the  last  revision 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book  was  provision  made  for  the 
restoration  of  Anthems,  as  was  done  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Rubric  after  the  Third  Collect  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  "  In  Quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  fol- 
io weth  the  Anthem."    This  was  better  than  nothing,  though 
a  most  awkward  substitute  for  the  beautiful  pld  Antiphons 
which  gave  the  appropriate  coloring  of  the  Seasons  to  the 
unvarying  course  of    Psalmody  and    Canticles.      Unlike 
Quignon's  second  edition,  which  was  an  improvement  on  the 
first  by  having  restored  to  it  some  of  the  discarded  beauties 
of  its  parent  source,  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  went 
further  than  did  the  first  in  the  uncalled-for  sacrifice  of  what 
was  intrinsically  most  desirable  to  have  been  retained.    But 
those  were  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls.     A  time  like 
that  when  men  were  contending  to  the  death  for  funda- 
mental principles  amidst  party  differences  and  the  angry 
strife  of  contending  factions  was  the  most  unfit  that  can  be 
imagined  for  so  delicate  a  work  as  the  revisal  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Offices  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Churcli. 
It  is  a  cause  for  wonder  and  gratitude  to  God  that  our 
Prayer-Book  Office^  framed  as  they  were  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  are  so  admirable  as  they  are.     But  'we 
have  fallen  upon  other  times.    The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  advance  tliat 
has  been  made  in  Liturgical  knowledge  by  the  researches  of 
scholars  since  that  time,  the  fading  away  of  narrow  prejix- 

veniendo  ponatur,  quam,  cum  in-      certain  stories  and  legends 

veneris,  in  legendo.     '  Moreover,  the  numl^r  and   liax^> 

ness  of  )|he  rules  called  the  I^ie, 
and  the  manifold  changing  of  tlie 
service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  t.\irii 
the  book  only  was  so  hard  and.  in- 
tricate a  ipatter,  that  many  timesi 
there  was  more  businees  to  fiin^ 
out  what  should  be  read  tliaii.  tn; 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 
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dices,  and  the  improved  and  growing  breadth  and  Catho- 
licity of  viewB  and  feelings  that  now  so  happily  character- 
ize our  communion,  clearly  make  this  our  opportunity  for 
carrying  forward  to  a  fuller  completion  and  enrichment  the 
work  which  our  Bef ormers  did  f oi:  the  greater  part  so  ju- 
diciously and  wisely,  excepting  the  extreme  severity  with 
which  they  treated  the  Old  Offices. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  we  have  to  go  back  to 
their  period  and  examine  carefully  for  ourselves  the  origi- 
nals of  the  Prayer  Book  Offices,  to  ascertain  what,  if  any- 
thing, that  they  set  aside  may  be  advantageously  restored  to 
its  original  place,  ^ot  only  this.  As  the  Sarnm  Offices 
were  inferior  to  the  others  of  their  family,  they  should  be 
collated  throughout  with  the  Missals  and  Breviaries  of  the 
Mozarabic,  Ambrosian  and  Gallicon  rites,  so  far  as  the 
latter  has  been  recovered.  Nor  will  it  suffice  that  this  shall 
be  done  by  a  Committee  merely,  however  ably  constituted. 
These  Offices  should  all  be  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish, excepting  those  portions  which  are«alien  to  our  Calendar 
and  Bitual  observances,  for  the  education  of  our  whole 
people  in  this  most  important  matter,  and  their  elevation  in 
Bitual  conception,  appreciation  and  taste  up  to  a  standard 
which. but  very  few  have  ever  thought  of. 

In  secular  matters  we  Americans  make  haste  to  adopt  and 
appropriate  and  interweave  with  our  civilization  everything 
nseful  of  the  numberless  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
the  efforts  of  genius  are  perpetually  bringing  to  light  through- 
out the  world.  Shall  the  children  of  this  world  ever  continue 
to  be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light) 
Shall  we  in  a  spirit  of  fanatical  conservatism  determine  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  present  Offices,  which  the  general  voice  of 
the  Church  pronounces  to  be  "  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory 
for  the  greater  solemnities  of  the  Bitual  year,"  and  leave 
untouched  the  greater  and  richer  part  of  the  Church's  com- 
mon heritage  of  devotional  forms,  which  are  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  genius,  learning  and  piety  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ?    Let  it  not  be. 
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Bat  it  is  dangerons  to  meddle  with  the  Prayer  Book, 
many  are  rea^y  to  say.  Tliough  one  of  the  humblest  of  the 
servants  of  the  Ohnrch,  no  one  of  her  children  would  mofe 
stoutly  oppose  any  experimenting  with  the  Prayer  Book 
than  myself.  Many  in .  the  Church  desire  nothing  but 
^Hhe  Prayer  Book  as  it  is''  for  any  times  or  seasons  of 
the  Christian  year.  Let  the  Prayer  Book  remain  unaltered 
for  the  use  of  such.  But  many,  on  the  other  hand,  desire 
much  fuller  devotional  forms  for  portions  of  the  year,  such 
as  would  enable  them  to  spend  hours  of  each  day  of  some 
of  the  greater  solemnities,  as  Holy  Week,  for  instance,  in 
the  house  of  God,  engaged  in  prayers  and  meditations  be- 
fitting the  events  commemorated.  For  the  edification  of 
such,  and  for  the  general  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
a  more  devout  spirit  in  the  Church,  let  the  amplest  pro- 
vision be  made  for  this  portion  of  our  people.  Offices  can 
be  framed  and  their  use,  at  option,  be  authorized  as  a  ten- 
tative beginning  of  a  great  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
the  same  aa  was  donci  in  the  matter  of  the  Hymnal.*  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  abortive  efforts  to  improve  our 
meagre  collection  of  hymns,  permission  was  given  to  use 
instead  of  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  each 
Diocese,  hymns  ancient  and  modern.  These  had  in  them 
sufficient  warmth  so  far  to.  thaw  the  ice  of  the  conservatism 
of  the  Church  that,  with  considerable  pounding,  it  was  sub- 
sequently broken  up,  and  the  result  is  our  present  Hynmal; 
poor,  it  is  true,  compared  with  what  it  might  be  made,  but 
a  great  gain  upon  what  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  preceded  it. 

And  this  inrs?  bb  dqnb.  The  Church  miuit  provide  for 
these  wants  of  her  children,  or  they  will  seek  what  they 
crave  and  long  for  in  strange  and  unsafe  pastoies. 

*  Objection  misht  be  made  that  it  would  be  inconyenient  and  pro- 
ductive of  confusion  to  have  more  than  one  form  of  prayer  authonzed 
for  even  onptional  use.  To  tbia  it  may  be  replied  that  in  the  Orthodox 
Oriental  Church  three  different  Liturgies  are  used  during  the  year,  and 
without  any  confusion  or  trouble  whatever.  That  of  8.  John  Chiysoa- 
tom  is  the  one  in  ordinary  use,  that  of  S.  Basil  is  used  on  the  Sundays 
in  Lent  and  on  the  three  days  next  preceding  Easter,  and  that  of  S. 
James  on  the  Feast  of  that  Apostle. 
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The  practice  is  obtaining  more  or  less  in  many  of  oiir 
parifihes  of  holding  protracted  pnblio  services  in  onr  churches 
during  Holj  Week,  and  of  introducing,  supplementaiy  to 
the  seryices  provided  bj  the  Church,  private  and  unaudior- 
ized  manuals  of  devotion,  some  of  which  are  highly  tinc- 
tured with  the  principles,  and  employ  the  terminology,  of 
medieval  Bomanism.  This  was  done  some  years  ago.  in 
one  of  the  principal  parishes  of  my  diocese,  and  did  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  until  its  attempted  repetition  the 
year  following,  when  I  positively  forbade  it.  This  I  did  on 
account  of  the  objectionable  character  of  the  books  used,  I 
confess,  for  had  these  been  satisfactory  I  should  not  have 
interfered.  All  that  can  be  desired  for  use  in  Holy  Week, 
as  indeed  mainly  for  all  the  other  seasons,  can  be  had  by 
translating  and  adapting  to  our  use  the  abundantly  full  and 
rich  forms  contained  in  the  old  Missal  and  Breviary  Offices. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  grown  prevents  my 
giving  examples  in  iUustration  of  this,  beyond  a  smgle  para- 
graph of  the  Mozarabic  Missal  Office  for  Good  Friday, 
which  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
whole  Office: 

Oratio.  By  what  tears,  O  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  can  we 
reply  to  Thy  Cross  ?  By  what  lamentations,  to  the  shedding 
forth  of  Thy  Blood  ?  What  rewards,  what  vows  can  we 
offer.unto  Theel  Behold,  Thou  art  now  taken  from  us  to 
be  crucified,  with  pangs  whidi  Thou  didst  not  merit.  Thou 
art  taken  to  be  spit  upon  ;  Thou  art  spit  upon  to  be  scourged ; 
Thou  art  scourged  to  be  crucified  i  Thou  art  crucified  to  be 
derided ;  Thou  art  derided  to  have  vinegar  given  Thee  to 
drink;  Thou  hast  vinegar  given  Thee  to  drink  to  accom- 
plish  all  things ;  Thou  accomplishest  all  thing  to  rise  again 
marvelously.  Spare  us,  O  Christ,  our  Lord^  Spare  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  by  the  admirable  virtue  of  Thy  holy  Passion 
and  Besurrection.  And,  as  Thou  didst  render  the  thief  a 
citizen  of  paradise,  thus  by  the  victory  of  the  croas  free  the 
world  from  all  evil,  and  redeem  all  the  creation  of  man. 
That  us,  whom  the  darkness  of  our  conscience  has  covered 
with  grief,  the  brightness  of  Thy  liesnrrection  may  raise  to 
glory. 
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But  the  introdaction  of  unauthorized  Ofiioee  of  Deyotion 
for  public  use  is  but  one  of  several  indications  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  action  of  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capa- 
city, lest  her  children,,  regardless  of  Bubrics  and  Canons, 
shall  leave  her  formularies  and  seek  to  provide  themselves 
in  diverse  and  irregular  ways  with  what  they  think  necessary 
or .  desirable.  The  facility  with  which  this  may  be  done  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  introduction  and  use  of  the  Offer- 
tory anthem.  A  feeling  seems  spontaneously  to  have  arisen 
all  over  the  Church  that  simply  placing  the  alms  and  devo- 
tions, of  the  people  on  the  altar  was  lacking  in  befitting 
formality  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  offer- 
ing of  alms  is  a  religious  act  and  an  integi^al  and  essential 
part  of  our  worship.  Hence  the  introduction  spontaneously 
all  over  the  Church  of  the  appropriate  and  impressive  use 
of  the  Offertory  anthem. 

Another  practice  has  obtained  in  some  of  our  most  infla- 
ential  churches,  and  is  rapidly  spreading,  of  substituting  an 
anthem,  sung  by  the  choir,  for  the  appointed  Offertory 
Sentences  while  the  alms  are  being  collected.  These  sen- 
tences have  all  been  beautifully  set  to  music  by  the  best  living 
English  composers,  and  the  singing  of  them  at  this  time 
would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usual  reading  of 
them.  But  the  substitution  for  these  which  the  Church  has 
appointed  of  anthems  entirely  unauthorized,  and  having  no 
reference  either  to  alms-giving  or  the  ecclesiastical  season, 
is  to  set  at  naught  entirely  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
to  substitute  will-worship  for  her  appointments.  Other  in- 
novations upon  old  usages  that  I  will  not  occupy  the  space  to 
speak  of,  but  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  emphasized  as 
they  all  are  by  the  surprising  unanimity  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Liturgical  Enrichment  was  appointed,  clearly 
indicate  that  in  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church  the 
time  for  action  has  fully  cotne,  and  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  those  to  whom  this  momentous  matter  has  been 
committed  to  go  courageously  and  zealously  forward  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty ;  invoking  ever  the  Divine  aid, 
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that  all  which  they  do  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  God 

and  the  abundant  edification  and  extension  of  the  Church 

of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  which  He  hath  purchased  with 

His  Own  Most  Precious  Blood.     • 

UNTVEBBrrr  of  the  South, 
8.  Michaera  and  All  Angels,  A.D.  1883. 


Note. — Since  this  article  has  been  put  into  type,  and  Just  as  it  Is  going 
to  press,  the  writer  has  seen  for  the  first  time  "The  Apostolic  Liturgy 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  by  J.  £.  Field,  and  published  by  the 
Rivingtons,  in  the  last  254  pages  of  which  are  contained  five  Appendices. 
Each  is  an  able  disquisition  on  some  important  matter  bearing  upon  the 
Ancient  Liturgies,  the  last,  occupying  sixty-two  pages  of  smaU  type, 
being  a  demonstration  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Christian  Liturgy,  in 
which  the  author  goes  into  details  far  beyond  my  general  treatment  of 
that  subject  in  tlie  former  part  of  this  article. 


THE  OKIENTAL  CHURCH. 

THB  SAOBAHEHTB.  IN8'm'UTll!l>  BT  JESUS  0HBI8T. 

THE  worship  of  the  Oriental  Chijo'ch  has,  like  its  dogma, 
been  gradually  developed.  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Oon- 
stantinople,  recognizes  this  in  his  letter  to  Protestants,  in 
which  he  makes  a  judicious  distinction  between  the  sacra*- 
ments  *  established  b;  the  Church  and  those  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ  He  might  have  truthfully  added  that  the  rites 
mentioned  in  the  Qospel  are  far  from  resembling  the  cere- 
monies to-day  called  '^  sacraments.'' 

In  fact,  when  Christianity  was  eerf;ablish^d  in  the  principal 
Eastern  cities — Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Athens,  eta — 
the  worship  which  it  substituted  for  the  feasts  of  Judaism 
and  of  paganism  was  so  simple  that  it  would  now  be  called 
puritanic.  This  is  a  historic  faet  which  neither  the  convic- 
tions nor  interests  of  the  sects  have  ever  been  able  to  conceal. 


*  This  Latin  word,  translated  "mystery'*  by  the  Greeks,  now  signifies 
*'a  visible  sign  of  a  spiritual  work  which  Gk>d  performs  in  our  souls." 
Thus  in  Baptism  water  is  the  sign  and  the  work  is  the  purification  f  roni 
original  sin.  This  view  of  the  Sacrament,  admitted  by  the  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholics,  is  far  from  being  accepted  by  all  Protestants. 
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Moreover,  the  ideas  wHch  were  held  concerning  the  rites 
sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ  were  extremely  simple,  and  if  a 
man  of  that  epoch  should  rise  from  the  grave  he  would  be 
very  much  astonished  to  read  the  innumerable  works  written 
by  naif  awixmta  on  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

Baptism,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  called  forth 
as  much  discussion  as  the  Eucharistic  feast,  wasi  a  ceremony 
designed  to  admit  converts  into  the  Christian  Society — ^a 
true  profession  of  faith.  It  is  still  administered  throughout 
the  whole  Eastern  Church  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
apostolic  times.  In  Russia  the  baptism  of  adults  frequently 
occurs.*  The  meaning  of  immersion  in  baptismal  water  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  Apostle's  letters.  "  Therefore," 
says  S.  Paul,  "  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death"  (Rom.  vi.  4).  Baptism  followed  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  signified  then  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  and 
the^  birth  of  the  new  man.  The  Apostolical  writers  did  not 
attribute  to  this  ceremony  the  magical  properties  which  have 
since  been  assigned  to  it.  ^^  Baptism  doth  also  now  save  us 
(not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ."  f 

As  children  were  unable  to  assume  such  vows  they  were 
not  baptized.:]:  In  the  third  century  "pedobaptism,  which 
was  the  exception  in  the  second,  made  rapid  progress.  Tor 
day  it  is  so  generally  practiced  by  nearly  all  Christiaji 
churches  that  in  Argovia,  to  dte  but  one  example,  I  have 
seen  magistrates  compel  anabaptists  to  have  their  children 
baptized.§  So  long  as  Baptism  is  considered  as  a  sacrament 
designed  to  purify  from  original  sin  this  practice  is  reason- 
able.   Also  the  Council  of  Carthage,  which  the  Orthodox 


*  See  Le9  Fnnmes  en  Orient, 

^  Bdnrtdfia  ov  dapxdi  die6Be6ti  fivxov,  dXXd  6vyet6i}6e<oi 
dyccBiji  (1  Peter  iii.  21). 

X  See  BunseD,  EippolyU,  ii.  127. 

§  See  Lenois,  EwU  bibUque,  histarigue  et  dogmaUque  twr  le  baptime  det 
enfanU.    Padfi,  1866. 
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Ohnrch  places  in  the  nine  proyindal  synods  which  prescribe 
the  articles  of  faith,  declares:  "Whosoever  questions  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism,  ...  let  him  be  anathema."  * 

There  is  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Greeks  of  haying 
their  children  presented  in  the  church  previous  to  baptism. 
This  presentation,  which  corresponds  to  the  presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  temple,  takes  place  the  eighth  day.  The  priest 
goes  before  the  child  to  the  door  of  the  church  and  signs  him 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  breast  and  stomach. 
This  ceremony  is  called  the  "sealing  of  the  children."  The 
prayer  which  accompanies  it  indicates  its  meaning : 

"  O  our  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  to  shed  Thy  light  upon  Thy 
servant,  and  to  seal  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  cross  of  Thine 
only  Son,  so  that  he  shall  renounce  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
that  he  may  escape  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  and  keep  Thy 
commandments.  Confirm,  him,  Lord,  in  Thy  name,  and 
unite  him  to  Thy  holy  Church  when  Thou  shalt  deem  him 
meet.  Perfect  nim  in  Thine  adorable  mysteries  in  order 
that,  living  in  conformity  to  Thy  will,  he  may  obtain  with 
the  elect  Thy  kingdom  of  eternal  blessedness.     Through  the 

frace  and  mercy  of  Thine  only  Son.     To  whom  and  to  the 
if e-giving  Spirit  be  honor  and  glory  now  and  ever,  and 
to  ages  to  ages.    Amen." 

This  ceremony  is  the  preparation  for  baptism  as  that  of 
betrothal  is  to  marriage. 

Not  only  do  the  Orientals  reject  baptism  by  affusion 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Church,  declaring  it  to  be  invalid, 
but  they  hold  triple  immersion  to  be  necessary  to  the  valid- 
ity  of  the  sacrament.  This  practice,  which  is  very  ancient,t 
has,  like  the  whole  Eastern  Liturgy,  a  symbolical  meaning. 
"  The  first  time  that  the  child  is  plunged  into  water,"  says 
S.  John  Chrysostom,  "  the  old  man  is  buried,  which  is  sin. 
The  second  time,  he  is  regenerated,  life  is  given  him  and  he 
is  made  a  new  creature.  The  third  time  he  is  raised  to  life 
eternal."      The  form  which  accompanies  immersion  has 

*See  Macarius,  Thkl,  arihodaxe,  %  9!^. 

f  See  the  fiftieth  of  the  cations  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  forty- 
second  chapter  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
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varied  according  to  the  meaning  attached  to  the  rite.  Given 
originally  in  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ,  it  is  now  m  the  name 
of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity :  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
amen ;  and  of  the  Son,  amen ;  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  amen. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment. '^  But  before  administering  it,"  says  Cyrillos  Lonkaris, 
^^  the  Greek  Church  observes  certain  ceremonies,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  renouncing  of  Satan,  naming  the  diild 
who  is  to  be  baptized,  receiving  the  profession  of  faith  of 
those  who  present  him,  and  of  other  things  of  lesser  im{>ort- 
ance,  but  all  of  which  are  accompanied  with  holy  prayer."  * 

These  things  of  "  lesser  importance"  are  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  every  part  of  a  ceremony 
being  an  expression  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  peopla 

The  child  is  brought  to  the  font  by  its  godfather,  if  it  is 
a  boy,  or  by  its  godmother,  if  a  girl.  The  office  of  godfather 
or  godmother  entails  many  obligations.  Besides  the  duty  of 
replacing  or  assuming  the  relation  of*father  or  mother,  they 
contract  a  relation  called  ^^  spiritual "  with  the  child's  family, 
and  this  relationship  is  so  close  that  the  families  so  united 
are  as  much  forbidden  to  intermarry  as  those  who  have  the 
same  blood  in  their  veins.  Any  one  who  should  set  aside 
these  laws  would  be  accused  of  incest  and  crushed  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  Church. 

The  priest,  when  the  child  is  presented,  breathes  three 
times  upon  him  to  expel  the  evil  spirit ;  then  he  anoints 
him  with  olive-oil,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  perform* 
ing  these  unctions.  The  prayer  he  repeats  at  the  same  time 
indicates  that  this  symbolism  expresses  reconciliation  with 
God,  who  purifies  and  showers  benefits  upon  the  reconciled 
soul.  The  tree  of  Minerva,  it  must  be  remembered,  waa, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  of  plenty. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  who  in  old  times  didst  send  to 
those  who  were  in  Noah's  ark  a  dove  carrying  in  her  beak 
an  olive-leaf,  to  assure  them  that  their  peace  was  made  with 
Thee,  and  that  Thou  wouldst  save  them  itoni  the  deluge, 

*  Letter  to  Uttenboguert. 
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and  also  to  be  the  emblem  of  our  redemptioii ;  who  further- 
more didst  choose  the  fruit  of  the  olive  for  the  perfection  of 
Thy  holy  mysteries,  by  which  Thou  loadest  with  good  things 
those  who  are  under  the  law  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
Thou  mayest  perfect  those  who  have  embraced  Thy  pardon. 
Bless  tills  oil  and  restore  to  it  a  part  of  the  virtue,  •!•  of  the 
efficacy  4*  and  of  the  illumination  4*  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,*  so 
that  it  may  be  an  unction  which  shall  banish  corruption,  an 
arm  of  justice,  that  it  may  renew  \  the  soul,  4-  chase  away 
from  the  body  all  diabolical  works,*'  etc. 

The  priest  then  takes  the  child  and  signs  him  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  the  oil  on  the  different  parts  of  his 
body.  Each  unction  is  explained  in  a  few  words.  Thus, 
when  he  '^  seals"  the  stomach  he  says,  ^'  The  servant  of  God 
is  anointed  for  the  healing  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.":]: 
After  these  unctions  the  priest,  turning  his  face  toward  the 
East,  the  country  of  light  and  of  the  Gospel,  plunges  the 
child  three  times  into  water* 

In  conformity  with  the  most  ancient  usage,§  abandoned 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  the  Koman  Churdi,  the  unc- 
tion of  Chrism  and  the  Eucharist  are  given  to  the  child  who 
has  just  been  baptized.  The  Armenians  call  this  communion 
of  tiie  lips,  because  the  priest  dips  his  finger  in  the  chalice 
containing  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  and  passes  it  over 
the  lips  of  the  child. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  Eucharist,  is,  like  Baptism,  an 
institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unfortunately  the  meaning  of 
this  ceremony  has  been  so  much  distorted  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  recognize  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  and 
in  the  Koman  Mass  the  rite  established  by  the  Eedeemer 


*  The  olive-tree  as  conaecnited  to  Pallas  AtheiMB,  was  also  the  sym- 
bol of  tlie  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  sonl. 

f  The  idea  of  the  new  birth  of  the  soul  by  the  magical  virtae  of  a  cere- 
mony is  an  ancient  one  among  the  Greek  and  Boman  nations.  ' '  Tacro- 
bolio  criobolioque  in  etemutti  renatas*'  (Orellius.  lat  sel.,  torn.  i.  no. 

X  x/itdrat  6  iiofvko%  rov  Bead  9ii  %a6iy  i>vxtfi  X<^  6^fAaroi. 
g  De  aflct   bap4L  lit.  aeeoBur.  obs.  Joseph!  vicecomites  Ambrosiani. 
Milan,  1615. 
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afi  a  memorial  of  His  death.  Thig  rite  was  celebrated  first 
at  every  repast,  as  the  first'chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles testify.  In  the  second  period  of  the  apostolic  age  it  was 
transformed  mider  the  influence  of  Hellenic  traditions  into 
a  brotherly  lore-feast  known  by  the  name  of  Agape,  where 
the  rich  a]!id  poor  were  placed  in  admirable  gospel  equality.* 
This  custom  was  borrowed  from  Greece.f  The  Agape,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  evening,  was  the  festival  of  the  Chris- 
tian family.  It  was  natural  that  it  should  close  with  the 
ceremony  which  would  recall  to  each  of  its  members  the 
last  repast  taken  by  Christ  with  His  disciples,  in  which  He 
had  made  bread  and  wine  the  symbols:]:  of  His  broken  body 
and  shed  blood. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  in  this  rite  the  least  trace  of  an 
"  offering'*  or  of  a  "  sacrifice." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  imperial  despotism  became 
suspicious  of  the  Agape.§  Circumstances  obliged  the  Chris- 
tians to  give  them  up.  They  separated  the  Lord's  Supper 
from  the  Agape. .  This  change,  necessarily  of  considerable 
consequence,  was  accomplished  during  the  epoch  of  S. 
Justin  the  philosopher.  The  Lord's  Supper  recalling  as  it 
did  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
began  imperceptibly  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  it  even  was 
considered  as  a  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  conception,  so  beautiful  and  simple,  of  the 
primitive  Eucharist  has  become  a  dogma  as  contrary  to  rea- 
son as  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Since  the  Western  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 

*  Paul,  1  Corinth,  xi.  20-22. 

f  Zenophon,  P&ri  Memor  de  Socrate,  iiL  14 

t  The  verb  "  to  be"  employed  by  Jesus  Christ  has  the  same  meaning 
as  ia  other  passages.  For  example,  ' '  the  three  braoches  are  three  daysi** 
(Genesis  xl.  12)  for  signify  three  days.  The  circumstances,  also,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  Apostles  could  not  think  that  their  living 
Master  should  have  the  idea  of  giving  them  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
few  drops  of  wine  the  same  person  who  was  before  their  eyes. 

§  This  will  be  observed  in  the  famous  letter.of  Pliny  the  younger  to 
Trajan. 
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there  have  existed  three  principal  theories  legazding  the  Eu* 
chariflt,  viz. :  the  Catholic,  Latheraaand  Zwinglian.  The  first 
admits  both  the  Beal  Presence  and  Transubstantiation ;  the 
second  rejects  Transubstantiation ;  the  third  denies  both  the 
Beal  Presence  and  Transubstantiation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Eastern  Church  admits  that  Jesus  Christ  is  really  present 
{axTfOds  napGjy)  in  the  Eucharist.  The  liturgies  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  question,  and  the  ancient  Eastern  Fathers 
who  held  the  contrary  belief  would  to-day  be  considered 
heretical.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  determine  whether  Uus 
miracle  is  eSected  by  consubstantiation,  as  held  by  Luther, 
or  by  transubstantiation.^  Metrophanes  Critopoulos'  words 
seem  quite  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Ordiodox, 
who  manifest  less^eal  in  fathoming  a  mystery  f  which  in 
truth  is  but  a  series  of  contradictions  and  impossibilities. 
"  The  consecrated  bread  is  very  really:|:  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  wine  in  the  chalice  ia  undoubtedly  {ayapKpifioXooi) 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  but  the  mode  of  this  change  is  unknown 
to  us  and  ineffable,  for  the  explanation  of  these  things  is  re- 
served for  the  elect  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  order  that 
by  a  simple  faith  without  curiosity  they  may  obtain  greater 
grace  from  God."  § 

This  uncertainty  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  nature  of  the 
change,  \  but  to  the  cause  by  which  it  is  effected.  The  Boman 
Catholics  attribute  it  to  tiie  magical  words  which  they  call 
the  words  of  consecration :  ^'  This  is  My  Body,  this  is  My 


*  The  Greeks  who  have  admitted  traiisuhBtantiation'haTe  expressed  it 
by  the  word  tiBrov6i<o6ii,  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

f  "  The  great  question  of  transubstantiation,"  says  Ricaut,  '*  has  not 
been  agitated  long  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  was  considered  rather  as 
one  of  those  profound  mysteries  upon  which  there  is  no  certainty  and 
mto  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  penetrate." 

%  <»^  dXrfiwi  <Ai  seems  doubtful. 

g  M&numen^,  Fid,  eed,  orient,  pi.  ii.  p.  127. 

I  Nevertheless  the  liturgy  of  B.  John  Chrysostom  favors  Luther's 
opinion  in  saying:  "  In  order  that  we  all  who  partake  of  this  bread  and 
pf  this  cup,"  etc.,  expressions  which  in  nowise  infer  the  annihilation  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  rather  their  union  with  the  body  of  Christ. 
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Blood."  The  Orthodox,  on  the  contrary,  believb  it  to  be 
due  to  the  subsequent  invocation  addressed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  blessing  of  the  offerings.*  These  singular 
oontradictions  show  sufficiently  into  what  gloomy  paths  the 
human  mind  is  led  when  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination  are 
substituted  for  the  eternal  laws  of  common-sense. 

As  the  four  offices  used  by  the  Greeks  in  celebrating  the 
Liturgy  (Mass)  are  ancient,  they  believe  them  to  agree  with 
the  views  of  apostolic  times.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  these  offices  reach 
still  further  than  they  think.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  consider- 
ing a  liquid  as  the  recipient  of  a  divinity  existed  already  in 
the  rites  of  the  oldest  Eastern  descendants  of  the  Aryans. 
While  at  the  same  time  a  similar  notion  would  have  been 
antagonistic  to  the  Semitic  nations,  because  of  the  natural 
horror  they  have  for  anything  which  might  lower  divinity,t 
still  was  it  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Persians 
and  Hindoos.  The  religion  of  the  Soma  in  India  and  of 
Haoma  in  Persia  is  a  proof. 

We  still  have  offices  in  honor  of  these  holy  or  divine 
]iquids4  When  the  transformations  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster  gave  birth  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  the  oblation 
of  bread  formed  an  important  part  in  these  mysterie8,§ 
which  have  doubtless  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  worship. 

The  Greek  Masses,  epJieinsria  or  lUhourghia,  frequently 
last  two  hours.  They  are  always  celebrated  in  the  "  holy 
of  holies,"  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  the  ioonos- 


*  The  Armenian  liturgy  is  very  clear,  for  after  having  pronounced 
the  words  ''This  is  My  Body,"  etc.,  the  priest  says:  "We  supplicate 
and  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  God,  to  send  down  Thy  Spirit  upon  us 
and  upon  these  gifts  which  we  offer  Thee,  by  whom  Thou  wilt  make 
this  consecrated  bread  the  true  Body  of  our  Lord. 

t  8ee  Renan,  Introd.  H  Tiiltude  des  langues  sSmitiques. 

X  There  exists  still  a  curious  memoir  of  Eugene  Burnouf . 

g  "  Celebrat  panis  oblationem,"  says  Tertuliian.  See  his  text  and  the 
Mithris  Liturgy  in  Qerbet,  Consider.,  etc. 
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tasisy*  whose  doors  are  opened  or  closed  according  to  pre- 
soribed  mlea.  These  rules  have  determined  in  a  minute 
manner  the  vestments  the  priest  +  must  wear  who  officiates. 
The  sHoharion  {(Troixctpioy)^  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
Eoman  alb,:j:  is  of  silk  or  velvet  and  usually  white.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  purity.  The  epitrachilion 
{initpaxrfXiov)  is  a  stole  not  crossed  on  the  brea8t,§  but  it 
has  an  opening  at  the  upper  extremity  for  the  head  to  pass 
through.  It  is  usually  of  a  rich  brocade  ornamented  with 
gold^  and  precious  stones.  The  epimanichia  are  worn  on 
both  arms,  while  the  Koman  maniple  is  worn  only  on 
the  left.  The  J?^e^(?n^07^  answers  to  the  Roman  chasuble.  | 
The  epiganatian  is  a  square  of  brocade,  of  velvet  or  of  some 
other  strong  material,  with  an  embroidered  cross  and  tassels 
at  the  three  lower  corners  which  hang  at  the  right  side  of 
the  girdle.  These  details  show  that  the  costume  of  the 
Eastern  priests  is  as  sumptuous  as  possible.  Neither  massive 
gold  nor  silver  ornaments  are  spared,  nor  velvet,  nor  satin, 
nor  rich  embroideries  nor  precious  stones.  The  long  hair 
and  flowing  beard  of  the  priests  harmonize  much  better 
with  these  splendid  vestments  than  the  tonsured  ^^  head  and 
smoothly  shaven  chin  of  the  Western  priests. 


♦This  w6rd— iconostasis — comes  from  Eixoov,  image,  because  of  the 
images  attached  to  this  screen. 

f  As  there  is  no  sacristy  these  vestments  are  kept  in  a  chest  at  the  left 
of  the  altar. 

X  See  Bouillet,  Diet,  des  mencea,  art.  Albe. 

§  The  Roman  priests  cross  it  on  the  breast  and  the  deacons  wear  it 
like  a  scarf. 

I  To  these  ornaments  the  Armenian  priests  add  the  Wigas,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Roman  amice.  This  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
half -circle  and  is  worn  around  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  and  is 
usually  of  metal.  The  inside  is  often  decorated  with  the  faces  of  the 
Apostles. 

11 "  La  tonsure  du  pape  occupe  presque  toute  la  partie  ant^rieure  de  la 
tdte;  oelle  da  prdtre  doit  avoir/'  says  the  Roman  Ritual,  "  8  centimetres 
de  diam^tre;  celle  du  diacre  6;  celle  du  sous-diacre  4  et  demi,  celle  du 
minorat  4;  celle  du  simple  tonsur6  82  millimetres."  (Bouillet,  Diet,  de$ 
fidenees,  art.  Tonsure. 
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The  Orthodox  do  not,  like  the  Boman  Catholics,  celebrate 
Mass  upon  the  same  altar.  The  proscomidie,  or  oblation,* 
is  distinct  from  the  '^  Divine  Liturgy"  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  On  the  side  called  in  the  west  ^'Epistle  aide"  is  a 
table  which  the  Greeks  call  Tcpoadetrn  and  the  Armenians 
the  table  of  ofEertory.  The  bread  and  wine  are  placed  here. 
The  Romanists  use  unleavened  bread^f  It  is  made  of  the 
finest  wheat  flour.  The  baker  who  prepares  it  must  make 
it  round  in  form  with  a  raised  square  in  the  center  called 
the  ^'Holj  Lamb,"  upon  which  can  be  read  a  legend  in 
letters  representing  the  words  "Jesus  Christ  triumphs" 
{Itfaovi  XPi^roi  vixa).  According  to  the  Ritual  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  priest  having  divided  the  bread  into  four 
parts  with  a  small  spear,  the  part  inscribed  with  the  char- 
acters I.  H.  C.  is  put  in  the  chalice,  that  marked  with  the 
letters  X.  0.  is  for  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  the  remain- 
ing parts  are  reserved  for  the  communicants.  This  Host 
only  is  used  for  the  Eucharist ;  the  others,  usually  four  in 
number,  are  divided  into  triangular  pieces  and  placed  on  the 
offertory  table  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living. 

When  the  priest  has  divided  the  Host  into  four  parts  the 
wine  and  warm  water  are  poured  into  the  chalice.  The 
priest  pronounces  these  words  from  the  fourth  Gospel: 
"  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and 
forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water" — ^words  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  origin  of  this  ceremony.  J  The  Arme- 
nian Church,  which  refuses  to  use  leavened  bread,  does  not 
add  water  to  the  wine.    The  warmth  of  the  water  is,  accord- 


*  The  proscomidie  correspoads  to  the  offertory. 

f  This  difference  arises  from  a  disagreement  as  to  the  day  of  the  Pass* 
over,  a  question  generally  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  to  answer.  The 
Eastern  Church  holds  that  since  the  Passover  had  not  taken  place  when 
Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  He  must  have  used  leavened 
bread. 

i  Others  relying  upon  the  Syrian  Liturgy  see  in  the  wine  oiized  with 
water  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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ing  tb  the  Liturgy  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  symbolical  of  the 
**  fervor  of  the  saintB." 

The  Elements  being  thns  ordered,  the  priest  elevates  a 
silver  star  and  holds  it  suspended  over  the  bread  about  to  be 
consecrated.  This  star  represents  the  star  of  the  Magi  as 
indicated  by  the  words :  "  And,  lo,  the  star  which  they  saw 
in  the  Eajst  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was."  After  several  prayers  in  which 
he  prays  God  to  purify  him  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  ofier 
the  august  Sacrifice,  he  reads,  going  from  the  place  of  the 
offertory  to  the  altar,  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  the  day. 
This  reading  while  walking  signifies  that  the  Apostles 
traveled  over  the  world  to  spread  the  good  news.  Return- 
ing to  his  place  he  takes  the  bread  and  wine,  covers  them, 
places  them  dh  his  head  and  walks  in  procession  through  the 
Church.  As  he  passes  the  people  prostrate  themselves  and 
adore  the  elements  -about  to  be  transformed  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  procession  the  Nicene  Creed  is  repeated,  then 
the  veil,  or  aipas,  which  covers  the  bread  and  wine  is 
raised  and  the  air  is  fanned  over  the  bread  with  the  veil  to 
represent  the  breath  of  the  Itoly  Spirit  which  inspireci  the 
Fathers  of  Kicea  when  they  composed  the  Creed.  Then 
follows  the  consecration.* 

The  priest  then  takes  the  pact  of  the  Host  which  had 
been  placed  for  him  in  the  proscomidie.  After  having  put 
the  three  other  parts  in  the  cup,  he  drinks  three  times  of 
the  wine  contained  in  this  cup.  The  communion  of  the 
faithful  t  follows  that  of  the  priest,  who  gives  them  a  little 
of  the  bread  and  wine  with  a  spoon.    The  Eastern  Church 


*  Besides  the  consecrated  bread  the  Orthodox  have,  like  the  Roman- 
ists, simply  bread  that  is  blest. 

f  The  faithful  remain  standing,  at  least  usually,  and  do  not  kneel  like 
the  Roman  Catholics*  This  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  only  a  repast  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Church  are 
preserved  many  of  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
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has  neyer  dared  ^  to  forbid  the  cap  to  the  laity,  nor  to  in- 
troduce a  theocratic  privilege  into  a  ceremony  institated  by 
Christ,  the  Preacher  of  fraternity.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  difficulty  the  Sclavea  ojf  the  West,  impelled  by  the 
tendencies  of  the  East,  have  adopted  the  Koman  discipline. 
But  was  it  not  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  it  among  the 
Tcheques  of  Bohemia,  that  torrents  of  blood  should  be 
shed  1 1 

During  the  celebration  the  faithf nl  must  remain  standing. 
There  are  no  benches  or  chairs  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  but 
only  supports  or  kind  of  stalls.  The  worshipers  have  no 
books,  and  indeed  would  be  able  to  make  but  little  use  of 
them,  because  of  the  numberless  variations  in  the  rubrio 
and  of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  liturgical  language. 
In  fact  at  Constantinople  it ,  resembles  more  closely  the 
ancient  than  the  modern  Greek.  In  Russia  the  ancient 
Sclavonic  is  not  more  generally  understood  by  the  masses. 
But  in  the  empire  of  the  Czars  the  admirable  beauty  of  the 
chanting  is  an  ample  compensation  for  this.  This  is  not  so 
in  Grecian  countries,  where  the  habit  of  singing  from  the 
nose  is  only  endurable  when  one  id  accustomed  to  It  iTOxa 
childhood. 

Preaching,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  Protestant 
worahip  and  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  Boman  Mass,:^ 
has  suffered  many  strange  vidssitudes  in  the  East.  In 
early  times  the  Lord's  Supper  being  a  repast,  preaching 
formed  no  part  of  it ;  later,  when  it  became  an  isolated  ser- 
vice, discourses  were  introduced  and  pronounced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  communities.  ^^Ces  saints  ^v^ques,"  says 
Fleury,  ^^  pr^tendaient  parler  comme  des  peres  &  leurs 
enfants  et  des  maitres  k  leurs  disciples.    C'est  pour  cela  que 


*  See  Baader. 

f  See  Elrasioski,  ffiataire  reUgietue  des  ptuples  /Staves, 

X  "Le  cur6  joint  le  plua  sou  vent  au  prdne  (proclamation  de  ce  qui  est 
important  pour  les  fldMes  de  connftitre)  tine  instruction  familidre  comue 
elle-mdme  soud  le  nom  de  prOne;  c'est  ce  qu^on  appelalt  jadis  hom€lie,** 
(Boulllet,  Diet  des  sdeneeM,  sit  JV^n«.) 
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lenrs  dificours  se  nomment  homSliesJ^  *  These  prodnctioii% 
as  admirable  as  they  were  simple^  would  suffice  to  immor- 
taluse  the  Doctors  of  the  Eastern  Ohorch*  ^^  On  j  respire 
cette  tendresse  d'&me  qui  fut  une  si  grande  part  de  leur 
genie.  Jamais  ne  furent  prononc^  plus  ^loquents  plaidoyers 
en  f aveur  des  pauvres,  jamais  ne  retentirent  plus  pressants 
appeis  &  la  chants  du  riche;  jamais  plus  sjmpathiques  con- 
solations ne  releverent  des  miserables  courb^s  sous  leurs 
80uJSrance8."t  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil  the  Great  to  recall  that 
glorious  epoch:]:  and  the  great  men  it  produced.  ^^Ces 
pages  n'ont  point  vieilli."  §  Whether  the  Orthodox  clergy 
believed  that  because  of  their  eternal  youth  the  homilies  of 
the  Fathers  would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  Mussulman  invasions  of 
Eastern  Europe  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  best  traditions, 
the  custom  of  pronouncing  homilies  during  the  service 
wholly  disappeared.  When  the  nationalities  saw  better 
days  then  preaching  reappeared.  Scarcely  had  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Bomtaoffs  given  security  to  Bussia  than,  under 
the  regency  of  Sophia,  the  famous  Simeon  of  Polotsk 
undertook  to  substitute  the  sermon  for  the  reading  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  From  the  churches  of  the  palace 
this  salutary  custom  was  soon  spread  through  the  parishes 
of  Moscow,  and  then  into  the  Province.  This  innovation, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  return  to  the  healthy  tradi- 
tions was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty.  But  Peter  I., 
who  loved  eloquence,  brought  about  the  reform,  and  his 
successors  followed  him.  Since  that  epoch.  Bussia  has  pro- 
duced several  eminent  preachers,  among  others  Philarete 
and  Innocent.  I     Modem  Greece  is  no  longer  destitute  of 


*  Fleury,  Mania's  dM  Chretiens,  part  iii.  ch.  zxxi 
t  Paul  Albert,  SairU  Jean  Chrysostame  arateur  populaire,  ch.  iii. 
X  yiUemaiDy   Tableau  de  Felo^pienee  Chretienne  au  »«•  siicle,  2d  ed. 
Paris,  1859. 
§  Paul  Albert,  ibid.  • 

I  TranslationB  of  their  homilies  are  extant. 
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eacred  oratonB,  although  lees  rich  in  them  than  Boma*^  In 
oar  time  a  Thessalian  priest — Oonstantine  (EconomoB — 
has  attained  a  reputation  as  an  orator.f  The  Roumanian 
provinces,  not  having  a  university,  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce but  few  preachers.  I^evertheless  the  Archimandrite 
Josaphat,  chaplain  of  the  palace  under  Alexander  X.,  Ohika, 
has  made  conscientious  efEorts  to  inspire  in  his  confreres  a 
taste  for  preaching  by  personal  example4  The  Christians 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  not  wanting  in  interest  in  there-estab- 
lishment of  the  usages  of  our  Fathers.  They  attach  so 
much  importance  to  sacred  eloquence  that  the  bishops  hardly 
suffice  for  their  pious  zeal.  During  the  eleven  years  of 
S.  John  Chrysostom's  connection  with  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch  he  -preached,  ordinarily,  three  times  a  week  and  fre- 
quently every  day.  The  number  of  his  homilies  is  incalcu- 
lable, and  a  great  many  have  been  lost.  It  would  be 
strange  if  a  Church  which  is  with  so  much  reason  proud  of 
the  eloquence  of  her  divines  should  deserve  the  epithet  of 
*^  Muette,"  which  the  Western  Churches,  both  Roman  and 
Reformed,  love  to  bestow  upon  her.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  their  sacred  orators  were  carefully  instoicted. 
BosBuet  was  the  pupil  of  Cornet  and  of  the  theological 
savants  of  Paris  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  opposed 
the  Papacy ;  be  was  a  student  for  many  years  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  whose  writings  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  translating ;  MassiUon  and  Mascaron  were  trained 
in  that  school  of  oratory  more  celebrated  by  the  talents  of 
its  members  than  by  its  zeal  for  Catholicism.  Bourdaloue 
only  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  capital  after  long  prepa- 
ration. Fl^chier  was  a  distinguished  student  in  the  Ideo- 
logical schools  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  M.  M.  Lacordaire 
and  X.   de  Ravignan,  modest  successors  of  Bossuet  and 

*  For  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  names  see  the  Greek  literature 
in  the  j9pectait6ur  de  POrimt. 

f  His  cUaoourses,  homilies,  panegyrics,  etc,  -were  collected  in  Athens 
in  1866. 

t  See  some  details  of  his  preaching  in  the  Heliade,  Ji^hnoirei  sur  la 
r^Sn^ation  de  la  Bimmanie. 
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Maasillon,  distinguishod  themselves  more.partiealarly  in  the 
oolites  of  the  University  of  France.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  may  concltide  from  all  these  f aets  that  the  States  of 
Eastern  Europe  which  have  not,  like  Russia,  ecdeoastical 
schools,  or,  like  Greece,  faculties  of  theology  (the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  has  a  faculty  of  theology),  should  hasten 
to  establish  schools  where  superior  theological  instruction 
could  be  given.  Belgrade,  which  has  now  a  theological 
school,  but  inadequate  to  its  needs,  could,  in  enlarging  it, 
provide  for  the  students  of  the  Servian  provinces — Servia, 
Bosnia  and  Tsernagora.  The  Bulgarians  could,  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  zeal  of  their  Sclavonian  coreligionists,  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  similar  institution.  In  regard  to  the 
united  principalities  it  is  evident  that  they  possess  more 
reisources  than  captive  Bulgaria  or  even  Servia  to  found 
among  themselves  a  great  Theological  school,  which  would 
serve  to  unite  more  closely  the  eight  millions  of  Bouma- 
nians  dwelling  in  Eastern  Europe. 


Pabt  IL 
the  saobakeots  instiruted  by  the  ohubch. 

The  Eastern  like  the  Bomish  Church  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  ceremonies  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  other  rites  which  are  far  from  being  equal  to  them 
in  importance. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  rank  Chrism  with  repentance — 
Mixixyoia.  Chrism,  which  the  Bomanists  call  confirma- 
tion, has  no  more  significance  in  the  East  than  in  the  West ; 
for  it  is,  so  to  speak,  but  >an  appendix  of  Baptism,  with 
which  it  is  administered.  The  Western  Church  formerly 
considered  it  so.  This  is  the  most  logical  explanation  of  it. 
In  truth,  if  confirmation  produces  "habitual  grace,  which  is 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  why  not  place  the  Christian 
in  possession  of  such  advantages  as  soon  as  possible } 
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Bat^  it  is  naturally  asked,  upon  what  Divine  prdmises 
does  the  Church  assure  these  special  privileges  to  l^e  faith" 
ful }  Firsts  upon  a  metaphor  of  S.  PauL*  By  one  of  those 
revolutions  so  common  even  in  the  Church  which  claims  to 
be  immutable,  the*  exegesis  whidi  in  early  times  saw  alle- 
gories f  everywhere  now  changes  the  most  evid^it  meta- 
phors into  realities.  Therefore,  as  the  Apostles  communi- 
cated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  newly  baptized  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  so  the  Orthodox  Church  considers 
herself  able  to  bestow  it  by  means  of  the  unction  produced 
by  chrism.  This  preference  given  to  Chrism  (xpicr/iaj 
unction)  over  the  imposition  of  hands:]!  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  ancient  conceptions  which  were  held  of  the  efficacy  of 
oil.§  The  Orthodox  Church  deems  this  element  of  so  great 
importance  that  she  uses  it  in  baptism,  in  confirmation,  in 
extreme  unction,|  and  in  all  the  solemn  acts  of  benediction. 
Chrism  is  not  composed  of  oil  only.  Several  other  ingredi- 
ents, balm,  myrrh,  gum,  etc.,  are  added.  The  bishop  or 
archbishop  consecrates  it  on  Holy  Friday.  This  service  is 
performed  with  so  much  care  as  to  prove  the  importance 
attached  to  the  ceremony.  The  ingredients,  after  having 
been  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  are  poured  into  a  vast 
cauldron  on  Monday  of  Holy  Week.  The  priests  pour 
enough  wine  and  oil  into  it  for  the  mixture  to  boil  con- 
stantly three  days,  and  in  such  proportion  that  there 
shall  be  a  certain  fixed  depth  of  wine  under  the  oil.  Dur- 
ing this  entire  preparation  the  deacons  stir  the  mixture  with 
long  rods  and  the  priests  read  in  turn  the  four  Gospels, 
then  begin  them  again  when  they  have  read  them  through. 

*  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22. 

f  See  Leben  Jesu  fxm  Dr.  David  FHedrich  8traus»,  Iiitrod.  Several 
curious  examples  of  this  method  are  noted  here. 

X  The  Romim  Church  has  preserved  the  practice  of  the  impositloii  of 
hands,  while  at  the  same  time  it  also  uses  Chrism. 

§  See  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  unction  of  baptism.  It  maj 
be  added  that  the  olive-tree,  not  losing  its  leaves,  is  regarded  as  an  em- 
blem of  eternity. 

I  The  'aytov  evxi^tofr  of  the  Qreeka         • 
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Wednesday  a  mixture  of  perfumed  oik  is  added.    Friday 
the  bishop  is  engaged  in  the  consecration. 

The  prelate,  having  covered  the  holy  oil  with  a  veil, 
signs  it  three  times  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  repeating  in 
a  low  tone  the  following  prayer : 

"  Most  merciful  God,  Father  of  light,  from  whom  pro- 
ceedeth  every  great  mercy  and  perfect  gift,  grant  us,  al- 
though we  are  unworthy,  the  blessing  of  accomplishing  this 
grand  and  life-giving  Mystery ;  bestow  it  upon  us  as  Thou 

favest  it  in  former  times  to  Moses,  Thy  faithful  servant,  to 
amuel,  Thy  servant,  and  to  all  Thy  holy  Apostles.  Send 
down  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  chrism  (ointment).  Make 
it  a  royal  chrism,  a  spiritual  chrism  which  shall  preserve 
life,  an  oil  of  joy  which  shall  sanctlify  our  bodies  and  souls. 
Tliat  which  has  been  typified  under  the  ancient  law  has 
become  more  evident  and  clear  to  us  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  with  this  holy  oil  that  priests,  pontiffs, 
prophets  and  kings  were  anointed  in  ancient  times.  It  was 
with  this  holy  unction  that  Thou  didst  anoint  the  apostles. 
And  until  now  all  have  been  baptized  by  them  or  by  their 
successors,  the  bishops  and  priests,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation. Thou  then.  Lord  and  God  Almighty,  grant  by 
the  descent  of  Thy  holy  and  adorable  Spirit  that  this  chrism 
(ointment)  shall  be  a  garment  of  incorruption,  a  seal*  which 
shall  imprint  upon  those  about  to  be  baptized  the  Divine 
name  of  Thine  only  Son  and  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
before  Thee  they  may  be  known  to  belong  to  Thy  house 
and  to  be  Thy  servants  and  children,  sanctihed  both  in  body 
and  soul,  delivered  from  all  wickedness  and  washed  from 
their  sins ;  that  they  may,  being  clothed  with  the  vestments  of 
immortal  glory,  be  recognized  by  these  signs  by  the  holy 
angels,  by  the  archangels  and  by  aU  the  heavenly  powers,  and 
become  formidable  to  wicked  spirits ;  in  order  that  they 
may  be  a  chosen  people,  a  royal  priesthood  and  a  holy  na- 
tion signed  by  this  immaculate  mystery  and  having  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  in  which,  Xord,  we  pray  Thee  to 
dwell  and  also  Thy  Holy  Spirit;  for  Thou,  our  God,  art 
holy  and  Thou  dwellest  with  the  holy.  And  to  Thee,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  to  the  ages.     Amen." 

*  An  allusioii  to  S.  Paul's  words:  "  Now  he  which  stablisheth  us  with 
you  Id  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  Gkxl ;  who  hatli  also  sealed  U8» 
and  given  the  earnest  of  the  spirit  in  our  hearts."    (2  Oor.  i.  21,  22.) 
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This  prayer  expresses  better  than  any  argtunents  the  im- 
mense importance  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Romish  Chnrch 
attaches  to  a  multitude  of  rites  whose  singularity  astonishes 
all  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  from  childhood.  Both 
the  Orthodox  and  Bomanists  have  but  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ception of  gospel  spiritualism.  Under  the  pretext  that  Jesns 
Christ  came  not  to  "  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  they 
have  adopted  the  elaborate  liturgy  ai  the  synagogue,  adapt- 
ing and  harmonizing  it  with  Christian  conceptions.  The 
Eastern  mind,  whose  peculiarities  are  constantly  reappear- 
ing among  the  Latins  of  the  West,  has  thus  been  able  to  recon- 
cile its  requirements  with  the  prescriptions  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  bishop  has  become  an  offerer  of  sacrifice  like 
the  pontiff  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  fuLjSLlmg  the  rites  of  the 
ancient  people  he  is  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Aaron  and 
of  S.  Paul ;  he  cites  both  Moses,  "  the  servant  of  God,"  and 
the  holy  Apostles ;  he  invokes  both  the  authority  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  These  conf  ui3ions,  so 
strange  to  the  Western  Church,  do  not  stop  here.  In  direct- 
ing his  thoughts  toward  the  old  Eastern  World  he  naturally 
takes  from  it  many  of  its  rudimentary  theories.  The  dis- 
tinction is  no  longer  made  between  nciatter  and  spirit ;  Chrism 
becomes  '^spiritual"  and  a  material  substance  is  able  to 
**  sanctify  our  souls  "!  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Orthodox  and 
Somish  liturgies  abounds  in  these  unpardonable  aberrations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  are  administered  in 
the  East  shows  most  clearly  the  predominant  thought  in 
their  institution.  When  the  Bomish  bishop  confirms  he  is 
content  with  signing  the  forehead  with  chrism.  But  in  the 
East  this  chrism,  "  which  preserves  life,"  must  be  applied  to 
the  principal  organs,  upon  which  it  acts  as  a  ^'  life-giving 
mystery."  *  Also  care  is  taken  to  anoint  with  chrism  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  breast,  the  hands  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  saying,  "  Seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  f 

*  It  is  the  same  thoaght  that  requires  baptism  by  immeiBioii;  It  must 
be  a  "  washing  of  regeneration.*' 
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The  Orientalists  do  not  consider  this  seal  to  be  indelible- as 
do  the  Bomanists.  Indeed,  all  who  have  erred  or  abjured 
the  Orthodox  faith  must  receive  anew  the  application  of  holy 
Chrism.  These  contradictions  prove  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  pretended  tradition  which  attributed  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  institution  of  the  sacraments  established  by  the 
Church.  If  this  tradition  were  not  a  myth,  then  the  views 
upon  this  question  would  be  much  clearer. 

When  a  Christian  has  lost  the  grace  conferred  upon  him 
by  Baptism  and  by  Ohrism^  he  must  have  recourse  to  peni- 
tence (Meravoia),      ^^  This  sacrament,"  says  the  orthodox 
confession,  '^  is  a  certain  sadness  of  heart  caused  by  the  sins 
that  have  been  committed,  accompanied  by  the  firm  purpose 
to  correct  his  life,  and  the  will  to  fulfill  all  that  the  priest, 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  sinner,  shall  impose  upon  him  as 
a  punishment."  *    This  institution  has  existed  in  the  East 
from   the  most  ancient  times.    Several  centuries  before 
Christianity  the  Buddhists  had  enjoined  confession.    But 
neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  His  apostles  thought  of  imitating 
them.    In  the  early  Church  when  a  Christian  committed 
any  great  sin,  he  was  excluded  from  the  assembly  of  the 
f aithfuL    If  he  repented  of  his  sin  and  came  to  avow  it  be- 
fore the  community,  he  was  subjected  to  some  penance  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  his  sin.     This  practice,  by  a 
series  of  changes  common  to  all  religions,  later  developed 
into  anrictdar  confeasion.f    But  in  the  Fourth  century  the 
Eastern-  Church  deemed  it  so  non-essential  that  S.  John 
Chrysostom,  who  so  often  spoke  of  repentance,  did  not  con- 
sider the  avowal  of  the  sin  to  the  priest  necessary.   Accord^ 
ing  to  this  great  bishop,  it  is  G-od  and  not  a  ^^  companion  in 
bondage"  (iXvvSovXos)  who  should  be  the  confidant  of  the 
sinner.   " '  I  do  not  compel  thee,'  says  Grod,  *  to  publish  it  in 
a  theater,  to  call  a  number  of  witnesses :  teU  to  Me  alone  in 


*  Mcn.fld.  eed,  ori.  part  la,  1S9-^. 

f  See  La  confesiion,  Bsmi  hUtoriqfie  et  dogmaHqa$.  This  work,  by  M. 
Desanctls,  ancient  curate  in  Bome,  has  been  translated  into  Frencb  by' 
M.  Maubert,  Berne,  1854. 
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pa/rtic\da/r  Uvy  dn^  that  I  may  learn  the  injnry  and  deliver 
thee  from  all  suffering.'  "  And  again  :  '^  Make  to  God  the 
avowal  of  thy  sins,  confess  them  to  thy  Judge  with  prayer, 
confess  them  without  words  and  from  memory,  and  thus 
merit  that  He  may  have  compassion  on  thee."  *  After  con- 
fessing his  sins  to  Ood  the  repentant  sinner  must  impose 
upon  himself  a  penance  proportionate  to  their  gravity.  This 
penance  enforces  prayer,  tears,  fasting  and,  above  all,  alm&- 

giving.t 

To-day  the  Buddhist  practice  of  auricular  confession  has 
spread  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  But  in  the  East  it  has 
brought  with  it  only  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  so  vigor- 
ously pointed  out  by  Faul-Louis  Courier.  Spiritual  guid- 
ance, that  powerful  arm  of  the  Bomish  clergy,:^  does  not 
exist  in  East.  The  impure  casuistry  is  as  little  known.  No 
government  of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  obliged  to  issue  the 
decree  which  the  civil-lieutenant  Le  Guy  issued  at  Paris, 
forbidding  booksellers,  under  penalty  of  the  gallows,  to  sell 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  jesnit  Thomas  Sanchez,  De 
mneto  Tnat/rimoTvi  8acra/m>ento»%  The  inquisitorial  mind 
which  used  as  a  pretext  these  studies  in  casuistry  is  happily 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Eastern  priests.  In  the  Scla- 
vonian  Churches  the  confession  is  restricted  to  the  recital 
of  the  Decalogue  and  signifying  which  of  the  ten  command- 
ments has  been  broken.  Even  where  the  confession  is  more 
explicit  the  "  circumstances"  and  the  "  cas  de  conscience" 
and  the  "  cas  reserves,"  etc.  etc.,  are  unknown,  and  even  the 
indulgences  which  .have  brought  so  much  money  to  the 
Bomish  Church,  chimerical  treasures  the  administration 
of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  Pope,  where  penitents  exchange 
their  earthly  riches  for  wealth  in  reality  for  the  remission 
of  "  the  penalty  due  to  their  sins,"  It  is  well  known  that 
the  avidity  with  which  Borne  has  amassed  this  treasure  has 

*  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Horn,  xxi 
^  Dela  phUienee,  Horn.  2,  8,  4  and  6. 
X  Michelet,  Du  priire,  de  ktfemme  et  de  laflunffle. 
%  Antwerp,  1620,  in  fol. 
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powerf  ullj  oontributed  to  the  BticcefiB  of  Zwingli,  Luther  and 
Calvin. 

The  ceremonies  of  confession  are  quite  simple  in  Eastern 
Europe.  They  know  of  no  confessionals  there.  Wlien 
the  time  for  confession  comes,  it  is  made  at  home  with 
no  other  preparations.  In  Russia  several  usages  have 
been  introduced  from  Soman  Catholicism.  Thus,  screens 
are  placed  in  the  churches,  behind  which  the  priest  and 
penitent  are  stationed.  The  "certificates  of  confession" 
required  in  France  of  the  newly  converted,  under  penalty 
of  perpetual  servitude  and  confiscation  of  property,*  are 
written  in  the  Church  immediately  after  confession.  The 
penitent  and  confessor  advance  to  a  table  where  the  scribes 
write  it,  and  the  priest  after  signing  it  gives  it  at  once  to 
the  penitent.  The  embarrassments  to  which  one  is  exposed 
at  Borne  who  neglects  to  obtain  one  of  these  safe-conducts, 
in  the  paschal  season,  are  well  known.  Sussians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  are  merely  obliged  to  obtain  one  of  them 
if  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Save  the  screen  and  the  certificatef  the  service  is  the  same 
in  Kussia  as  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula;  the  penitent  bends:]: 
first  or  kneels  before  the  priest,  who  places  the  stole  upon  his 
head ;  he  then  rises  and  remains  either  standing  or  sitting. 
The  confession  made,  the  priest  pronounces  absolution,  the 
formula  of  which  varies  according  to  the  rituals.  Then  the 
penitent,  after  kissing  the  priest's  hand,  slips  in  it  a  piece  of 
money.  This  custom  probably  prevailed  formerly  in  the 
Somish  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  faithful  still  pay  for  bap- 
tisms and  marriages,  but  the  antipathy  excited  by  the  in- 

*  This  requirement  was  made  by  Louis  XIV. 

t  The  KuBsian  like  the  Romanist  confessors  are  often  accused  of  put- 
ting their  ministry  to  the  service  of  politics. 

X  Genuflexion  is  intensely  disliked  by  the  Orthodox  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  But  it  is  not  in  Russia,  where  it  is  so  popular  that  every  one, 
even  the  upper  classes,  uses  and  abuses  it  as  well.  Nevertheless  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople  commend  genuflexion  once  a  year  during  the 
reading  of  the  long  prayers  at  the  vespers  of  Pentecost  and  during  con- 
fession. 
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quisitorial  system  of  that  Ohurch  h3s  deternmied  them  to 
make  as  easy  as  possible  a  rite  from  which  she  takes  so  great 
an  advantage  in  the  political  class. 

Kot  only  is  confession  enjoined  upon  the  sick  and  "infirm, 
but  also  the  oil  of  prayer  {;t6  evx^^ocior)  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  general'  Epistle  of  8.  James.*    The  anoints 
ing  commended  by  the  Apostle  is  an  Eastern  custom  ad^pied 
by  the  Churches  of  Palestine  and  sanctified  by  prayer.     The 
Ilomish  Ohurch  has  made  it  a  sacrament  designed  for  the 
^'faithful  who  are  dangerously  ill/'  and  called  ^'Extreme 
Unction"  because  it  is  the  last  of  the  unctions  that  can  be 
performed  for  the  f aithf uL    The  Eastern  Churchy  interpret- 
ing literally  the  adrice  of  8.  James,  yery  far  from  waiting 
until  the  infirm  are  at  the  last  extremity  to  anoint  them, 
bring  to  the  church  every  one  who  hais  some  infirmity, 
where,  '^  while  the  body  is  being  anointed  with  oil,  the  grace 
of  God  is  invoked  upon  the  sick  person  to  heal  him  of  all 
his  infirmities,  bodily  and  spiritual."  f    This  ceremony  is  so 
long  that  it  seems  scarcely  appropriate  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient.     Indeed,  the  oil  used  is  not  ecNosecrated  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  Apostle  having  employed  the  word  '^  priest" 
(or  rather  elder,  in  the  plural),  seven  priests  mmt  the  bishop 
in  administering  this  sacrament.    Each  of  them  reads  in  his 
turn  an  unthexn  {7CpoHt/devoy\  an  epistle,  apsafaai,  the  gospel 
and  the  prayer.     While  reciting  this  prayer  each  priest  tftkea 
one  of  the  seven  palm-branches,  which  have  small  pieces  of 
cotton  attached  to  them,  and  uses  them  to  sign  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  oil  upon  the  sick.    If  the  sick  person  is  unable 
to  go  to  the  church  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  his  house  ; 
but  then  the  anointing  is  performed  upon  all  those  present, 
and  even  upon  the  walls.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  per- 
son should  be  ill  in  order  to  claim  the  '^  oil  of  prayer."      It 
suffices  if  he  fall  into  sin  which  is  regarded  as  soiling  both 
body  and  soul.    In  fact,  by  reason  of  the  confusion  men- 
tioned before,  the  Eastern  Church  believes  that  a  sin  can.  soil 

*  8.  James,  v.  14, 16. 

t  Larger  Orthodox  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Russia. 
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the  body  as  a  material  Babetance  can  heal  the  soul.  Every 
theory  of  the  Bacraments  rests,  at  Constantinople  as  well  as 
;it  Jlome,  upon  this  philosophy,  which  is  too  singular  to  be 
seriously  discussed. 

Until  new  we  have  mentioned  only  those  sacraments  de- 
signed for  all  Christians.  There  remain  two  others  which 
the  Church  has  instituted  for  special  ends.  These  sacra- 
ments are  marriage  and  ordination. 

The  Apostle  S.  Paul  having  declared  marriage  to  be  a 
mystery,^  the  Eastern  Church  has  been  led  to  sanction  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  by  a  religious  ceremony,  and  to 
add  to  it  a  multitude  of  prescriptions  designed  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  respect.  Although  In  its  opinion  mar- 
riage is  inferior  to  celibacy,  second  iharriage  being  for  this 
reason,  as  S.  Paul  desired,  forbidden  to  priests,  marriage 
is  perhaps  a  state  essentially  holy  and  in  conformity  with 
the  purposes  of  God.  But  in  order  that  it  may  have  this 
character  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  it 
should  scrupulously  observe  the  laws  of  the  Church.  These 
laws,  in  every  respect  reasonable,  prohibit  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  It  is,  in  truth,  contrary  to^ 
the  principles  of  gospel  fraternity,  that  families  should 
tend  to  isolate  themselves  by  exclusive  alliances.  Besides, 
the  possibility  of  such  alliances  exposes  the  morality  of  young 
people  usually  brought  up  together  to  great  temptations.t 
Modem  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  this  law  is  not 
merely  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  morality.  Noth- 
ing promotes  the  decadence  of  races  more  than  marriage  be- 
tween relatives.  Experience  has  proved  that  two  cousins 
german  afflicted  with  mere  nervous  irritability  will  produce 
children  either  idiots  or  epileptics.  But  if  the  Orthodox 
Church  was  right  in  establishing  these  impediments,  if  she 


*  Or  sacrament,  to  use  the  laogoage  of  the  West  The  word  ' '  mystery'* 
is  employed  generally  in  the  £ast. 

-f  Id  France  the  civil  law  has  itself  established  several  hindrances  to 
marriage. 
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cannot  be  charged,  like  the  Romish  Church,  with  dispens- 
ing with  them  for  no  other  reason  than  self-interest,*  still  she 
can  be  accused  of  having  given  to  these  hindrances  an  arbi- 
trary extension ;  to  have,  for  example,  assimilated  the  spir- 
itual relationship  with  the  bonds  of  blood.  As  to  mixed 
marriages,  they  are  not  forbidden.  Nevertheless,  in  Russia, 
although  condemned  by  the  72d  Canon  of  the  ecumenical 
synod,  the  children  must  be  educated  in  the  Orthodox  faith* 

The  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula  equally  deserve  the 
accusation  of  listening  more  willingly  to  the  voice  of  cupid- 
ity than  to  the  interest  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  causes  for  divorce.  Doubtless  divorce  is 
an  institution  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  society, 
and  that  was  so  evident  that  the  Napoleonic  code  established 
it  in  Roman  Catholic  countries-f  But  every  institution  de- 
livered over  to  despotism  results  in  abuses  of  eSrery  kind,  for 
the  reason  that  the  private  views  of  individuals  are  substi- 
tuted for  legality.  The  harm  caused  by  the  avidity  of  the 
prelates  ought  to  lead  to  a  reaction.  Furthermore,  Russian 
law  has  so  reduced  the  causes  for  divorce  that  it  is  often 
asked  whether  divorce  still  exists  in  the  empire.:|:  The  new 
code  of  Tsernagora  is  in  the  same  spirit.§  But  nothing  is 
less  surprising  since  Tsernagora  has  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Russian  Synod.  Unfortunately,  in  order  to 
remedy  their  real  abuses,  one  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
opposite  excess.  The  Roman  Church,  proverbial  for  its 
adroitness',  likewise  profits  by  these  provisions  in  establish- 
ing her  absolutist  theories. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  itself.    The  custom  of  be- 


*  The  Pkitriarch  of  Rome  has  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  break 
these  vows,  hindrances,  etc.  etc. 

f  Lnfemmei  «n  Orient, 

X  Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  establish  certain  causes  for  it:  Ist.  The 
exile  of  one  of  the  party  to  Siberia.  2d.  The  abdication  by  either  party 
of  the  Russian  nationality. 

§  See  Danielo*8  Code. 
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trothal  is  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  East,  f  onnd  in  Judea, 
in  India  and  in  China.  The  Orthodox  and  the  Eomish 
Ghnrch  have  preserved  it.  The  betrothals  are  accompanied 
by  the  gift  of  the  ring.  Among  the  Eomana  the  fi<mce 
presented  an  iron  ring  to  Uti^jUmcee  as  a  symbol  of  servi- 
tude. Christianity  having  changed  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  the  betrothed  exchange  rings  in 
order  to  show  they  are  about  to  assume  mutual  responsibil- 
ities. This  ceremony  is  accompanied  by  prayers  in  which 
is  observable  the  constant  tendency  to  trace,  often  by  a  puer- 
ile exegesis,  what  is  called  in  the  West  ^'  the  analogy  of  the 
two  Testaments :"  "  Thou,  Lord,  Thou  hast  given  us  exam- 
ples to  show  that  one  should  give  a  pledge  and  keep  it  in 
every  point.  By  a  ring  Joseph  received  power  over  Egypt ; 
by  a  ring  Daniel  was  honored  in  the  country  of  Babylon ;  by 
a  ring  the  trq^h  of  Tamar's  words  was  manifested  \  by  a  ring 
our  heavenly  Father  was  merciful  toward  His  Son ;  for  "  put," 
said  He,  "  a  ring  upon  his  finger,"  etc.*  One  names,  with 
the  systematic  intention  of  connecting  the  Mosaic  East  with 
the  Christian  East,  the  model  husbands  and  wives  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  and  Sara,  Isaac 
and  Kebecca,  etc.,  even  Jacob  and  his  wives,  although  this 
latter  example  may  be  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  polygamy 
of  the  Mohammedans  than  with  Christian  niarriage. 

As  to  the  marriage  ceremonies,  they  are  a  mingling  of 
Christian  rites  and  ceremonies  borrowed  from  pagan  times. 

After  having  spoken  of  six  sacraments  or  myst^es,  it  re- 
mains to  give  some  idea  of  the  seventh,  which  constitutes 
certain  individuals  "  stewards  of  these  mysteries"  (S.  Paul's 
words).  This  sacrament  is  ordination  (priesthood  or  orders), 
by  which  the  hierarchy  is  perpetuated.  This  hierarchy  is 
composed,  like  the  Latin,  of  the  major  and  minor  orders. 
But  there  are  some  differences  in  their  functions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  minor  orders  have  lost  all  importance  in  the 


*  I  think  that  in  the  text  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  father  of  the 
prodigal,  and  not  to  the  Father  of  the  Word. 
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BomiBli  Ohnrch,  where  they  are  conf  onnded  with  the  name 
of  mn/iwrat.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  East,  where  an 
a/naffnoste  (reader)  preserves  these  functions  as  formerly.  In 
regard  to  the  exorcist  (the  most  interesting  of  these  func- 
tionaries) he  still  preserves  the  power  to  expel  evil  spirits. 
Each  order  is  conferred  by  special  ceremonies. 

DoKA  d'Isteia. 


THE  SOUBOES  AND   SANCTIONS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN CHURCH  LAW. 

BEPLT  TO  MB.   JITDD. 

ryiew  of  the  rule  which  prevails  in  forensic  and  literary 
polemics,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  establish  the  affirm- 
ative of  a  proposition  shall  have  the  right  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion which  he  has  opened,  I  propose  to  say  somewhat  in 
reply  to  the  answer  of  Mr.  Judd  to  my  former  article  in 
this  Review  upon  the  sources  and  sanctions  of  American 
Church  Law.  I  think  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  doing  thk  will  be  to  restate  very  concisely,  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  my  argument  rested,  and 
the  historical  facts  which,  as  I  claimed,  brought  my  main 
proposition  under  the  control  of  those  principles,  and  from 
which  my  conclusions  would  follow  by  legal  and  logical 
necessity.  And  as  Mr.  Judd,  even  when  he  did  not  ex- 
pressly concede,  did  not  controvert  either  the  principles  or 
the  facts,  it  would  seem  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine 
which  of  us  is  right  as  to  the  conclusion  that  should  prop- 
erly follow  them. 

My  major  premise,  then,  was  this:  That  all  National 
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Chnrches,  subject  to  the  Divine  law  and  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  autonomous  and  wholly  independent  of  one  an- 
other ;  that  they  are  coexistent  as  to  time  and  coextensive  as 
to  territory,  with  the  civil  sovereignty  within  which  they 
may  be  found.  In  other  words,  that  in  every  independent 
sovereign  State,  and  from  the  moment  its  existence  as  such 
begins  {but  not  sooner\  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
within  its  territory  and  owing  it  allegiance,  whether  organ- 
ized fully,  partially,  or  not  at  all,  constitute  the  National 
Church  of  that  State,  independent  as  regards  authority  of 
all  other  National  Churches,  and  possessing  the  power,  actual 
or  potential,  of  organization  and  legislation.  Another  prin- 
ciple I  advanced,  conceded  by  Mr.  Judd,  was  that  the  laws 
in  force  ovot  any  aggregation  or  association  of  intelligent 
beings,  are  those  rules  of  conduct  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed for  their  government  by  a  superior  legislative  pow- 
er. The  historical  facts  lying  within  the  scope  of  my  argu- 
ment were  these :  That  when  the  thirteen  American  Colonies, 
on  July  4th,  1776,  declared  their  independence,  or  if  not, 
then  upon  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783,  when  that  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  and  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  there  were  added  thirteen  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  to  the  roll  of  nations,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  came  simultaneously  into  existence,  thirteen 
National  Churches,  thoroughly  autonomous  and  independent 
of  one  another  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  wholly  dis- 
tinct as  such,  from  the  present  National  American  Church. 
They  so  continued  until,  in  1789,  the  thirteen  States  sur- 
rendered their  nationality  and  formed  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  whereupon,  (md  not  sooner^  these  thirteen  national 
Churches  were,  by  the  law  of  their  existence,  dissolved  as 
such,  and  from  their  elements,  and  by  the  same  law,  this 
Church  of  ours,^  the  origin  and  sanction  of  whose  laws  we 
are  now  discussing,  came  into  being  as  the  American  Na- 
tional Church,  and  at  once  began  the  exercise  of  its  legis- 
lative power,  even  before  adopting  its  fundamental  articles 
of  association  or  setting  forth  a  Liturgy,  by  prescribing  in  a 
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code  of  canons,  Rules  of  conduct  for  th6  govemment  of  its 
members. 

From  these  premises  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  ad- 
mitted independence  of  a  national  Church  was  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  th^t  it  could  be  subject  to  laws  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  any  other  national  Church,  or  by  any 
power  outside  itself,  other  than  by  its  Divine  Head  or  the 
law  of  the  One  Catholic  Church ;  and  hence,  that  the  law  of 
the  English  Church  was  not,  as  such,  of  binding  force  in 
this  Church,  unless  shown  to  be  so  by  some  well-established 
rule  or  principle  or  usage,  of  Divine  or  Catholic  sanction, 
regulating  the  generation  of  national  Churches.     In  con- 
troverting— ^not  my  premises,  for  he  admits  them,  but  my 
conclusion — ^Mr.  Judd's  reply,  when  analyzed  and  divested 
of  its  extraordinaiy  erudition  in  the  citation  of  authorities 
and  legal  decisions,  which  would  have  been  simply  over- 
whelming had  I  or  my  argument  been  underneath  the  in- 
cumbent mass,  resolves  itself  into  two  methods  of  attack. 
He  first  presents  the  argument  from  Analogy,  and  then  that 
from  Authority. 
Let  us  examine  each  of  these  in  its  turn. 
Conceding  the  correctness  of  my  position,  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  law  is  of  force  in  the  American  Church  it 
must  be  because  it  has  been  prescribed  by  a  superior  law- 
making power  outside  the  Church  itself,  Mr.  Judd  (p.  190) 
professes  to  have  found  such  a  power  in  that  principle  of 
international  law  by  which,  as  it  is  claimed,  a  conquering  na- 
tion  is  presumed  tacitly  to  have  adopted — subject,  of  course, 
to  future  repeal — ^the  municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple, so  far  as  applicable  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.    In  apply- 
ing this  principle  to  the  question  in  hand  Mr.  Judd  does 
not  make  his  meaning  very  clear.     I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  intends  to  claim  simply  that  as  the  Colonies  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  conquered  their  territory  from  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  under  the  principle  stated,  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  having  tacitly  adopted  the  municipal  laws  pre- 
viously in  existence  in  such  conquered  territoiy,  so  .the  thir- 
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teen  American  Chnrches  may  be  considered  as  having  con- 
quered their  ecclesiastical  domains  from  the  English  Church, 
and  therefore  to  have  tacitly  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
previously  in  existence,  or  whether  he  claims  to  have  found 
in  the  principle  of  international  law,  which  he  announces,  a 
rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior  power  outside  the 
State  itself ;  in  other  words,  an  international  law  as  distin- 
guished  from  and  superior  to  municipal  law.  From  which 
he  would  claim  that  as  among  nations,  so  among  national 
Churches ;  and,  therefore,  that  so  the  conquering  American 
Church,  by  a  principle  of  quasi-international  ecclesiastical 
law  prescribing  by  superior  power  such  a  Bule  may  be 
considered  as  having  adopted  tacitly,  and  as  matter  of  con- 
venience, the  laws  of  the  conquered  English  Church. 

In  the  one  case  Mr.  Judd  finds  the  superior  law-making 
power  in  the  English  Church  itself,  by  virtue  of  which  its 
laws  became,  propria  vigore^  the  laws  of  the  American 
Church ;  and  in  the  other  he  finds  such  power  in  some  prin- 
ciple or  sanction  outside  both  these  Churches,  controlling 
and  regulating  the  generation  of  all  national  Churches.  But 
in  either  case  the  ultimate  argument  is  that  from  analogy, 
from  the  State  to  the  Church. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  in  the  domain  of  international 
civil  jurisprudence  that  Mr.  Judd  finds  the  superior  law- 
making power  which,  as  he  claims,  enables  him  to  bring  his 
case  within  the  definition  of  law  given  by  me.  He  does 
not  look  for  it,  nor  claim  to  have  found  it  in,  that  wide  do- 
main of  Ecumenical  decrees  and  canons,  and  Catholic  usages 
and  customs,  which  constitute  the  only  code  of  law  common 
to  and  dominating  all  national  Churches,  in  which  Mr.  Judd 
is  known  to  be  so  well  versed,  and  an  appeal  to  which  I 
challenged  in  my  former  article.  It  is  not,  then,  to  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  or  to  the  decrees  of  the  Six  Councils^ 
or  to  the  Nicene  Fathers,  or  to  Bingham,  or  to  Hooker  that 
Mr.  Judd  appeals,  but  to  Halleck,  to  Coke,  Story,  and  Sent 
And  so  much  importance  does  he  evidently  attach  to  his 
supposed  discovery  that  he  gives  us  four  pages  of  quotations 
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to  snstain  it  (pp.  186-190),  and  closes  this  branch  of  the 
discussion  bj  asserting  that  thns  is  "  a  superior  or  law-mak- 
mg  power"  fonnd  to  accommodate  my  definition  of  law. 

I  confess  myself  so  obtuse  as  not  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr. 
Judd  in  this  conclusion.  I  cannot  see  why  it  follows  that 
because  a  conquest  of  hostile  territory  does  not,  ipso  facfto^ 
abrogate  the  municipal  laws  previously  in  force  in  such  ter- 
ritory, that  therefore  the  organization  of  a  national  Church 
in  a  conquered  territory  does  not  abrogate  the  merely  eccle- 
siastical code  previously  in  force. 

The  status  of  a  civil  government  which  by  revolution  haa 
become  an  independent  nation,  widely  differs  from  that  of 
a  national  Church  which  becomes  such  by  virtue  of  the 
nationality  of  the  civil  sovereignty  to  which  its  members 
owe  allegiance. 

It  is  only  ex  neoeesitatej  and  to  avoid  an  interregnum  of 
law,  that  jurists  hold  that  the  newly  independent  State  im- 
pliedly and  tacitly  adopts  the .  provisions  of  the  civil  law 
previously  existing,  so  far  as  regards  the  private  relations  of 
its  citizens.  For  otherwise,  and  until  the  legislative  power 
of  the  new  government  could  get  into  active  operation,  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  law,  a  resulting  state  of  anarchy. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at,  therefore,  is  not  strictly  logical 
or  reconcilable  with  the  definition  of  law,  as  being  a  rule  of 
action  prescribed  by  the  superior  law-making  power  of  the 
organization  in  question,  but  is  a  concession  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

^^It  is  presumed  that  the  new  political  eavereign  hoe 
adopted  cmd  oonti/nued  ^A^m  [the  prior  existing  laws]  a^  a 
matter  of  convenience^ — 2d  Hal.  Int.  L.  p.  99  ^  quoted  by 
Mr.  Judd,  p.  189). 

But  with  the  Church  it  is  far  different.  An  independent 
nation  recognizes  no  superior,  no  law-making  power  higher 
than  itself,  no  appeal  but  to  the  ultima  ratio  ^regum.  On 
the  contrary,  every  national  Church,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  existence,  though  autonomic  within  certain  bounds,  and 
independent  of  all  other  national  Churches,  is  yet  subject  to 
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the  Divine  law,  and  to  the  laws  and  weU-established  usages 
of  the  One  Catholic  Church  of  which  it  forms  an  integral 
part.  And  these  superior  laws  which  regulate  the  Faith,  the 
Order,  the  Sacraments,  and  in  many  points  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  government  of  the 
national  Church  in  its  unorganized  condition,  and  save  us 
from  that  appeal  to  the  higher  law  of  necessity,  or  even  to 
that  of  convenience,  which  in  order  to  avoid  a  state  of  law- 
lessness  and  anarchy  has  brought  about  in  matters  of  inter- 
national law  the  ingenious  hypothesis,  totally  without  foun- 
dation in  fact,  that  the  new  or  conquering  State  tacitly 
adopts  the  legal  code  of  the  old. 

Let  us  now  meet  fully  and  fairly  this  argument  from  an- 
alogy, which  stated  concisely  is :  That  as  the  American  civil 
government  inherited  or  tacitly  adopted  the  English  Com- 
mon and  Statute  law,  so  the  American  Church  inherited  or 
tacitly  adopted  the  English  Ecclesiastical  law.  My  con- 
tention is  that  it  fails  in  two  essential  points :  that  neither 
the  as  nor  the  so  is  true  in  fact.  Mr.  Judd  vainly  struggles 
against  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  I  cited  in  my  former  article,  to 
the  ejSect  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  could  be  made  a  part  of  our  judicial  system  only 
by  legislative  adoption.  This  decision  is  so  palpably  and 
positively  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Judd's  argument  from  an- 
alogy, meets  so  directly  and  so  completely  overthrows  its 
very  groundwork,  that  he  feels  the  necessity  of  saying 
something  at  least  to  break  its  fall.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  a  question  of  national  law  is  law.  It  must  be 
implicitly  received  and  recognized  as  such  by  all  courts 
throughout  the  land,  State  and  National,  until  altered  by 
Act  of  Congress  or  reversed  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the 
same  august  tribunal.  When  this  court  held  that  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  was  unconstitutional,  no  court  throughout  tiie 
land  would  have  dared,  in  a  case  before  it,  to  sustain  its 
constitutionality;  and  when  subsequently  the  same  court 
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reversed  its  former  decision  and  pronounced  the  law  con- 
stitutional, all  other  courts  were  bound  to  follow  this  su- 
preme authority  and  so  pronounce.  And  this,  too,  quite  in- 
dependently of  what  might  be  the  individual  or  coUective 
opinions  of  all  the  other  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  land. 
How,  then,  does  Mr.  Judd  meet  the  attack  of  this  all-pow- 
erful antagonist,  which  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  ?  His  first  reply  is  in  the  words  of  our 
old  friend  Toots,  *'  It's  of  no  consequence,"  or  rather,  in  his 
own  words,  "  It  is  not  of  any  considerable  consequence"  (p. 
191).  But  thinking  perhaps  that  there  may  be  others  so 
ignorant  or  dull  as  not  to  be  convinced  by  this,  he  goes  on 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Common  law  as  the  source 
of  jurisdiction  and  the  Common  law  as  affording  a  rule  of 
practice  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction ;  and  asserts  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  I  cite,  merely  holds  that  the  Com- 
mon law  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  that 
this  is  a  mere  phantom  which  J  fondle ;  while  the  wholesale 
quotations  and  citations  which  he  proceeds  to  favor  us  with, 
present  the  substance,  by  showing  that  the  Common  law, 
jurisdiction  being  granted,  does  aJSord  the  U.  S.  courts  rules 
of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction. 

I  very  much  fear  that,  just  here,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
over  this  plain,  positive  and  direct  ruling  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  has  led  my  goo<)  friend  to  be,  I  will 
not  say  a  little  disingenuous,  but  a  little  sophistical.  At  all 
events,  the  number  of  authorities  he  quotes  and  of  decisions 
he  cites,  to  establish  a  point  which  no  one  denies,  certainly 
has  the  appearance  of  seeking,  by  the  multiplication  of 
words,  to  confound  knowledge,  not  as  respects  the  trained 
legal  mind,  but  with  the  unsuspecting  layman,  who  is  apt 
to  suppose  that  where  there  is  such  a  mass  of  authorities  to 
sustain  a  given  position  there  must  be  something  in  that 
position,  though  he  may  not  exactly  see  what. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  the  Common  law  being  not  a 
source  of  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  courts,  but  yet 
affording  them  a  rule  of  practice  ?     Only  this  and  nothing 
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more :  That  the  Common  law  prescribeB  no  rule  of  conduct, 
commands  nothing  and  prohibits  nothing  the  doing  or  non- 
doing  of  which,  in  disobedience  of  such  command,  can  be 
taken  cognizance  of  and'  punished  by  the  United  States 
courts.  But  that  when  such  a  rule  has  been  prescribed  bj 
Act  of  Congress,  the  only  superior  law-makiDg  power  rec- 
ognized by  these  courts,  and  a  violation  of  such  rule  has 
been  brought  before  them,  they  will  proceed  to  try  the  case 
according  to  the  rules  which  the  common-law  courts  have 
adopted.  That  is  to  say,  when  a  man  is  charged  for  trial 
in  a  U.  S.  court,  the  first  question  is,  Has  he  done  anything 
forbidden  by  law  of  Congress  ?  If  not,  the  case  is  dismissed, 
notwithstanding  his  act  be  an  offense  at  common  law,  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  no  common  law  prescribing  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  its  citizens.  But  if  it  be  found  that  the  of- 
fense charged  is  one  against  the  statute  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  offender  is  put  on  trial  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  common  law,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  the  court 
proceeds  according  to  those  rules  of  practice  and  evidence 
which  have  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  courts  of 
common  law,-  some  of  them  arbitrary  and  indifferent,  and 
others  founded  upon  the  rules  of  right  reason.  Of  the 
latter  kind,  for  instance,  are  those  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself ;  that  hearsay  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible ;  that  every  one  is  presumed  inno- 
cent until  proved  guilty ;  that  in  all  issues  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  upon  the  afi^mant.  Every  lawyer,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, every  layman,  when  it  is  once  suggested,  will  under- 
stand the  difference  between  rules  of  conduct  for  the  citizen, 
and  rules  of  practice  for  the  courts.  The  former  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislative  power,  and  ar^  laws  coming  within 
the  definition  which  I  have  given,  to  which  Mr.  Judd  as- 
sents, and  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do  in  this  argument ; 
while  the  others  have  not  necessarily  legislative  sanction, 
but  are  prescribed  for  the  most  part  by  the  courts  them- 
selves for  their  own  government,  and  as  being  conducive  to 
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the  arrival  at  a  just  refifolt  in  the  trial  of  the  cases  they  may 
have  in  hand. 

And  now,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  let  me 
reqnote  the  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  following  it  with 
some  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect,  and  then,  com- 
comparing  these  with  Mr.  Judd's  citations  to  the  contrary, 
let  me  ask,  Which  of  us  holds  the  substance  of  the  matter 
and  which  is  fondling  the  phantom  I — 

"There  can  be  no  common  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  federal  government  is  composed  of  twenty-four  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States,  each  of  which  may  have  its 
local  usages,  customs,  and  common  law.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple which  pervades  the  Union  and  has  the  authority  of 
law  which  is  not  embodied  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  Union.  The  Common  law  could  be  made  a  part  of  our 
system  by  legislative  adoption."  (Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8 
Peters,  691.) 

This  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph in  1799  (4  Jeff.  Works,  301).  He  says :  "  Of  all  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  broached  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  novel  one  of  the  Common  law  being  in  force  and 
cognizable  as  existing  law  in  their  courts  is  to  me  the  most 
formidable.  All  their  other  assumptions  of  ungiven  powers 
have  been  in  the  detail — have  been  solitary,  unconsequential, 
timid  things  in  comparison  with  the  Audacious,  barefaced 
and  sweeping  pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the  United 
States  without  the  adoption  by  their  legislature,  and  so  in- 
finitely beyond  their  power  to  adopt."  Also  in  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Chase,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Warner,  (2 
Dal.  884  1798).  He  says :  "  The  United  States,  as  a  fed- 
eral  government,  have  no  common  law."  And  again :  "  The 
United  States  must  possess  the  common  law  themselves  be- 
fore they  can  communicate  it  to  their  judicial  agents.  Now 
the  United  States  did  not  bring  it  with  them  from  England, 
the  Constitution  does  not  create  it,  and  no  Act  of  Congress 
has  assumed  it." 

This  opinion  was  followed  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
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in  United  States  v.  Hudson,  (7  Cranch,  324  1812).  Jndge 
Tucker,  in  bis  Commentaries  on  Blackstone  upon  this  sub- 
ject, says :  ^^  But  tbougb  tbis  Common  law  is  in  force  in  tbis 
commonwealtb  [Virginia],  considered  as  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent State,  yet  it  is  by  no- means  to  be  so  regarded  in 
relation  to  tbe  United  States  in  tbeir  cbaracter  of  a  feder- 
ative government"  (Tucker's  Com.  p.  9).  "Wben  tbe 
fabric  of  tbe  jurisprudence  of  tbe  United  States  was  erected, 
it  did  not,  nor  could  it,  adopt  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Common 
law"  (Cocke  Com.  and  Civ.  Law,  p.  11).  "Tbere  is  no 
common  law  of  tbe  country  geograpbically  designated  as  tbe 
United  States.  Tbe  Conmion  law  neitber  is,  nor  could  it  by 
legislative  adoption  be  made,  a  part  of  tbe  federal  system" 
(Cb.  Just.  Sbarswood,  1  Black.  Com.  p.  67  n.,  i). 

Judge  Story,  wbo»strenuously  contended  for  tbe  contrary 
doctrine,  and  so  beld  wben  tbe  question  was  before  him 
at  Circuit,  was  overruled,  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of 
error  (United  States  v.  Coolidge,  1  Wbeat  416).  These 
cases  are  authorities  upon  tbe  question  of  tbe  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.  S.  courts  in  matters  of  criminal  law,  and  the 
same  principle  was  adopted  in  reference  to  civil  rights  in 
the  case  which  I  have  cited  of  Wheaton  v.  Peters.  And  that 
case  is  considered  now  as  having  closed  the  question  and 
settled  the  law. 

It  is  conceded,  as  observed  before,  that  the  U.  S.  courts, 
when  they  have  jurisdiction  of  either  a  criminal  or  civil  case,* 
may  and  do  proceed  in  many  instances  to  tiy  such  case 
according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Conmion  law. 
Tbis  point  is  so  admirably  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
his  proposition  throws  so  much  light  on  Mr.  Judd's  efforts 
to  show  that  tbe  jurisdiction  is  tbe  phantom  and  the  mode 
of  exercising  that  jurisdiction  is  the  substance,  and  he  bo 
clearly  reconciles  tbe  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Wheaton 
V,  Peters  with  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Judd  in  meet- 
ing that  decision,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  at 
length :  ^'  Though  tbe  judiciary  power  of  tbe  United  States 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  offenses  at  common  law  unless 
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they  have  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  subject-matter  given 
them  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  yet 
when  the  jurisdiction  is  once  granted,  the  Common  law, 
under  the  correction  of  the  Constitution  and  Statute  law  of 
the  United  States,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  and  a  safe 
guide  in  all  cases  civil  and  criminal  arising  under  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  jurisdiction  and  not  expressly  provided  for 
by  statute"  (1  Kent  Com.  p.  369). 

Assuming  now  an  analogy  between  the  Common  law  and 
the  Common  law  ecclesiastical  as  regards  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Church,  Chancellor  Kent  would  say  sub- 
stantially in  reference  to  the  American  Church  and  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  law,  mutatis  imUandis :  ^^  Though 
the  judiciary  power  of  the  American  national  Church  can. 
not  take  cognizance  of  offenses  under  the  English  Ecclesi- 
astical law  unless  they  have  jurisdiction  given  them  by  the 
Constitution  or  Canons  of  the  General  Convention,  yet  when 
once  such  jurisdiction  is  given  and  no  other  special  rules 
are  laid  down  for  their  guidance  the  courts  may  adopt  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  trying  any 
case  brought  before  them.  That  is,  the  English  Ecclesi- 
astical law  is  not  here  in  force  as  such  and  as  prescribing  a 
rule  of  ecclesiastical  conduct,  on  disobedience  to  which  the 
offender  may  be  tried  and  punished  (and  this,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  is  the  solid  substance  of  the  whole  matter) ;  but 
when  our  own  canons  forbid  such  an  act  and  no  special 
rules  or  practice  for  trying  the  offense  are  prescribed  for 
the  courts  which  are  to  have  jurisdiction,  they  may  adopt 
as  their  guides  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  England.  And  this,  whiqh  seems  to  be  all  which  is 
left  for  Mr.  Judd  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  law  as  of  force 
in  thia  Church,  I  likewise  suggest  is  very  like  the  shadow. 
I  certainly  never  denied  it,  for  in  my  original  article  I  drew 
the  distinction  between  the  English  Ecclesiastical  law  being 
in  force  here  as  a  rule  of  conduct  commanding  or  prohibit- 
ing, with  amenability  for  disobedience,  with  which  alone  my 
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contention  had  to  do,  and  the  same  law  as  being  a  goide  or 
instructor. 

The  argument  from  analogy  consists  in  "  drawing  by  com- 
parison a  conclusion  from  that  which  is  acknowledged  as  to 
that  which  is  disputed."  "  Ejvs'  cmalogim  hcBC  vis  est,  nt  id 
qtcod  dvhiv/m,  est  ad  aliqmd  simile  de  quo  non  queritur, 
referatj  ut  incerta  certisprobet^*  (Quin.  1.  i.  c  vi). 

I  have  now  attempted  to  meet  this  argument  in  the  mat- 
ter before  us  by  denying  and  disproving  at  the  very  outset 
the  assumption  upon  which  it  rests.  I  have  shown  veiy 
clearly,  I  think,  that  the  tacit  adoption  of  the  English  Com- 
mon and  Statute  law  by  the  United  States  Government  is 
not  a  matter  de  qtu>  non  queritv/r;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
position  is  unfounded,  the  assumption  false. 

This  answer,  if  true,  is  quite  suflScient,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  entire  answer  that  may  be  made,  and  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  show  that  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  untrue,  but 
that  the  alleged  parallel  or  comparison  leading  up  to  its 
conclusion  is  equally  untrue.  Referat  id  quod  dvhium  est, 
ad  aliquid  non  simile.  In  other  words,  the  claim  being 
that  as  in  the  State  so  in  the  Church,  and  having,  as  I  think, 
disproved  the  as,  I  now  contend  that,  even  admitting  the 
as,  it  will  be  found  on  further  examination  that  the  so  does 
not  necessarily,  probably,  or  even  possibly  follow  as  a  con- 
clusion. And  here  is  just  the  point  where  those  maintain- 
ing the  contrary  fall  short  in  the  requirements  of  their  case. 
There  must  be  a  parallel  or  similitude  between  the  non 
dubium  and  the  dubivmi  which  are  compared,  but  this  simil- 
itude is  yist  that  link  in  the  chain  which  they  leave  out; 
and  although  so  essential  a  part  of  their  argument,  they  never, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  seek  by  any  course  of  reason- 
ing to  establish  it  as  such,  nor  do  they  discuss  or  even  notice 
the  clear  and  obvious  reasons  for  the  contrary  conclusion. 

These  reasons  are  manifold.  First,  that  advanced  and 
maintained  so  forcibly  by  my  learned  friend  (as  will  be  here- 
after  noticed)  and  held  by  a  large  class  of  Churchmen,  that 
the  source  of  legislative  power  in  the  Church  is  widely  dif- 
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f erent  from  that  in  the  State ;  in  the  former  flowing  from 
the  Divine  Head  downward  to  the  Epificopate,  where  it  finds 
its  present  embodiment,  and  in  the  latter  from  the  people 
npwards  to  the  legislative  halls  of  the  State  or  nation. 

Second.  The  interregnum  between  the  time  when  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  English  Church  ended,  July  4, 
1776,  when  civil  independence  was  declared,  and  1789, 
when  the  national  existence  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  the  American  Church,  began. 

During  that  interval  there  were  civil  organizations  ca- 
pable of  inheriting  the  Common  law — colonial  and  •state 
courts  and  legislatures,  capable  of  tacitly  adopting  it — but 
an  entire  want  of  organizations,  courts  and  legislatures 
ecclesiastical,  to  inherit  or  tacitly  adopt  the  Ecclesiastical 
law. 

Third.  Admitting  to  its  fullest  extent  the  claim  that  as  the 
Coloni^jB  and  States,  with  certain  marked  difierences,  inher- 
ited or  tacitly  adopted  more  or  less  of  the  English  Common 
law,  so  the  Church  in  the  several  Colonies,  with  certain  and 
marked  difierences,  inherited  or  tacitly  adopted  more  or  less 
of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  law,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows^ 
in  fact  it  cannot  follow,  that  the  National  Church,  whether 
formed  by  the  imion  of  the  State  Churches  or  dioceses,  or  by 
the  action  of  the  bishops  holding  the  deposit  of  all  legis- 
lative power,  as  Mr.  Judd  seems  to  hold,  or  springing  into 
existence  sub  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  formation  of 
the  national  Union,  either  inherited  or  tacitly  adopted  from 
tlve  Church  of  England,  mediately  through  these  State 
Churches  or  dioceses,  those  portions  of  the  English  Ecclesi- 
astical law  which  was  of  force  in  them.  Perhaps  'this  may 
be  more  clearly  presented  by  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols. 

Take  any  three  States ;  by  way  of  illustration,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Let  E.  L.  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England ;  a,  that  part  of  this  law  which 
Connecticut,  ft,  which  Pennsylvania,  and  o,  which  Virginia 
neither  inherited  nor  tacitly  adopted. 

Then  E.  L.  —  a  would  represent  the  EcelesiaBtical  law  of 
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Connecticut  from  1776  to  1789 ;  E.  L.  —  &,  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  E.  L.  —  c,  that  of  Virginia. 

Now  when  by  the  union  of  these  and  the  other  ten  State 
Churches  the  American  National  Church  came  into  existence, 
what  formula  would  represent  the  Ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
latter? 

Not  E.  L.  —  (a  +  ^  +  ^)5  ^o'  *^8.t  would  be  to  strike  out  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  National  Church  everything  which 
could  not  be  found  in  all  the  State  Churches,  and  therefore, 
although  twelve  of  them  had  tacitly  adopted  somejrule  or 
law  of  the  English  Church,  it  would  not  come  into  force 
in  the  national  Church  if  not  in  force  in  the  thirteenth  State 
Church,  thereby  depriving  these  twelve  Churches  of  some- 
thing they  had  inherited  or  tacitly  adopted. 

Not  E.  L.  —  a  nor  E.  L.  —  &,  etc.  etc.,  for  that  would  be 
to  force  into  the  National  Church  all  those  provisions  which 
twelve  of  the  State  Churches  had  discarded. 

Not  E.  L.  -j-  a  4"  ^  +  ^5  ^^^-j  ^^^  ^^^^  would  be  to  restore 
the  English  ecclesiastical  law  in  its  entirety. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  State 
Churches  went  into  the  National  Church  on  an  equality,  we 
see  at, once  that  no  one  or  more  of  them  had  the  right,  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Church,  to  force  its  modus  of  Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical  law  upon  the  others.  And  when  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  American  Church  inherited  or  tacitly  adopted, 
ex  Tieoessitaie  or  ab  inconvenierUi,  the  English  Ecclesiastical 
law  with  such  modifications  and  omissions  as  to  the  several 
Churches  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, etc.  etc.,  had  seemed  proper  and  desirable,  who  will 
tell  us  whether  it  was  the  Ecclesiastical  law  as  modified  by 
the  Church  of  New  York  or  by  that  of  Maryland  which 
was  thus  inherited  or  adopted,  or  the  residuum  which  might 
remain  after  striking  out  all  that  had  been  discarded  by  any 
one  of  the  State  Churches  i 

It  was  because  of  this  very  difficulty — ^the  impossibility 
of  answering  just  such  a  question  in  regard  to  the  Engli^ 
Common  law — ^that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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said,  in  Wheaton  9.  Peters:  "The  federal  government  is 
composed  of  twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
each  of  which  may  have  its  local  usages,  customs  and  Com- 
mon law.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  Common  law  as  it 
existed  in  England  *has  ever  been  in  force  in  all  its  provi- 
sions in  any  State  in  this  Union."  "  It  was  adopted  only  so 
far  as  its  principles  were  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Col- 
nies ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  seen  that  what  is  the 
common  law  in  one  State  is  not  so  considered  in  another." 

That  there  was  in  fact  a  marked  difference  among  the 
several  States  as  to  the  measures  in  which  they  had  either 
expressly  or  tacitly  adopted  the  English  ecclesiastical  system 
will  readily  appear  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  established 
by  law  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire ;  that 
Massachusettes  was  settled  or  dominated  by  the  Puritans, 
Pennsylvania  by  tjie  Quakers,  South  Carolina  by  the  Hu- 
guenots, North  Carolina  by  the  Cavaliers,  and  Maryland  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  when  we  recollect  also  that  Connec- 
ticut elected  a  Bishop,  when  episcopacy  was  so  much  under 
the  ban  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  transaction 
a  secret,  and  that  South  Carolina  took  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Church  on  condition  that  no  Bishop  was  to 
be  sent  there ;  and  when  we  recollect  also  the  antagonistic, 
or  at  all  events  diverse,  actions  of  the  deputies  representing 
different  State  Churches  in  the  early  General  Conventions, 
and  of  the  Diocesan  Conventions  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
"  Proposed  Book,"  and  the  Apostles,  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

There  is  another  and  a  practical  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
main  question  in  controversy  to  which,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, no  attention  has  been  given  by  any  of  the  writers  who 
have  discussed  it.  It  arises  from  .the  fact  that  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  law  as  a  code  of  law  was  enacted  for  and  adap- 
ted to  a  Church  in  close  union  with,  in  fact  a  part  of,  the 
State,  and  therefore  wholly  unfitted  for  a  Church  having  no 
connection  with  the  State.  Our  Church,  if  it  inherited  or 
tacitly  adopted  any  Ecclesiastical  law,  must  naturally  have 
inherited  or  adopted  Church  law  as  such,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  law  of  Church  and  State  nnited,  and  the  difficulty 
that  presents  itself  jast  here  is  that  there  was  none  snch  to 
be  inh^ted  or  adopted^  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  of  course  only  those  parts  of  the  code  which  have  no 
connection  with  municipal  or  state  law  Wve  been  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inheritance.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  this,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  assertion  of  a  principle  easily  applied.  But 
practically  it  is  quite  otherwise.  When  Church  and  State 
are  united,  and  especially  in  the  English  system,  what  is 
Chuf^h  law  as  distinguished  from  State  law,  how  far  the 
one  is  independent  of  the  other,  and  what  matters  of  legisla- 
tion or  of  jurisprudence  are  peculiarly  those  of  the  Church, 
the  control  of  which  by  the  State  becomes  an  invasion  of 
vested  or  inherent  rights, — ^all  these  are  even  now  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  day  in  our  sister-Church,  from  which,  as 
I  hold,  we  are  happily  exempt.  Moreover,  an  examination  of 
that  system  of  jurisprudence  known  as  the  English  Ecclesias- 
tical law,  in  its  connection  with  the  Municipal  or  State  law, 
will  show  us  that  their  union  is  so  close,  they  so  intertwine 
one  with  the  other,  that  practically  we  cannot  draw  a  line  of 
separation.  Mr.  Judd  apparently  tries  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  setting  up  a  myth  which,  following  Bishop  Gibson, 
he  calls  commwne  jus  ecdesiastieum^  which  as  a  code  of  law 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
Churdi  which  the  Common  law  does  to  the  State.  I  can  find 
no  authority  for  such  a  statement  other  than  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Bishop  Gibson  and  Mr.  Judd's  assent.  But  Bishop 
Gibson  is  evidently  not  writing  as  a  lawyer,  for  he  confounds 
Jics  with  lexy  speaking  of  the  Common  law  Bsjura  non  scrip- 
ta,  and  Mr.  Judd  in  his  comment  not  only  follows  him  in 
this  but  makes  the  remarkable  mistake  of  saying  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  were  not  a  jtis  conmiune  ecdesiasticum 
as  well  as  2ljus  oamfnime  ladcuniy  since  the  whole  body 
(politic)  is  divided  into  spirituality  and  temporality  and 
causes  are  distinctly  assigned  to  each  according  as  they  are 
of  a  spiritual  or  a  temporal  nature.  How  does  this  accord 
with  the  fact  that  originally  there  was  no  separation  be- 
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tween  spiritnai  and  temporal  courts,  but  the  one  court  for 
the  transaction  of  all  business  was  presided  over  by  the 
sheriff,  assisted  by  the  bishop  (3  Bl.  Com. p.  61.)  Afterwards, 
when  two  courts  were  formed  the  ecclesiastical  courts  took 
cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  wills  and  testaments 
and  the  administration  and  distribution  of  the  estates  of  in- 
testates,  also  of  all  questions  concerning  matrimony  and  di- 
Yorce,  tithes,  advowsons  and  the  subtraction  of  ecclesiastical 
dues.  Ajid  even  in  such  matters  these  courts  were  strictly 
under  control  of  the  common-law  courts.  And  in  this  con- 
nection I  would  note,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  learned  in 
the  law,  that  when  the  civil  courts  in  this  country  have  ap- 
peared to  hold  that  the  English  Ecclesiastical  law  is  to  any 
extent  in  force  here  they  are  speaking  not  of  Ecclesias- 
tical law,  purely  such,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  con- 
tention, but  of  the  mixed  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  English 
Church  and  State,  involving  questions  of  civil  rights — ques- 
tions of  matrimony,  divorce,  legitimacy,  etc, — which  in  Eng- 
land were  questions  of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  cognizance, 
and  which  so  far  as  they  involve,  as  they  often  do,  civil 
rights  or  rights  of  property,  have  been  transferred  to  this 
country  as  part  of  the  English  Ck>mmon  law,  and  therefore 
the  subject  of  cognizance  by  our  civil  courts. 

Nor  has  this  comrMjme  jus  ecoleeiaaticufn  any  place  in 
the  description  of  Ecclesiastical  law  by  Bums  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Judd.  Moreover,  even  this  Ecclesiastical  law  so  far  as 
it  embraces  or  adopts  the  Canon  or  Civil  law  has  no  force  in 
^nghxid  prqprio  vigorey  but  depends  for  its  authority  upon 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  25  Henry  YIII;  and  the  noted 
canons  of  1603  passed  in  convocation  since  then,  ^' never  hav- 
ing been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  do  not  bind  the  laity 
whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think  proper  to  pay  them" 
(1  Bl.  Com.  p.  83).  And  Sir  William  Blackstone  in  speaking 
of  the  Canon  laws  as  in  force  in  England  describes  them  as 
those  peculiar  laws  which  by  custom  are  adopted  and  used 
in  certain  peculiar  courts.  While,  theref  ore^  there  may  have 
been  customs  and  usages,  maxims  and  principles  pertaining 
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to  the  Church,  they  were  not,  taking  the  very  illuBtrations 
given  by  Bishop  Gibson,  rules  of  conduct  prescribed,  but, 
when  not  the  essential  and  inherent  laws  of  the  Church,  of 
Divine  origin,  they  were  either  rules  of  the  Common  law 
proper,  the  lex  non  scripta  of  the  State,  or  were  rules  of 
practice  and  of  right  reason,  of  use  for  guidance  in  adminia- 
tering  the  laws  of  the  State  in  certain  so-called  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

The  second  branch  of  Mr.  Judd's  argument  is  that  founded 
upon  Authority ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  great  names  of 
those  writers  who  have  held  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  for 
which  I  have  contended.    It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
approach  this  branch  of  the  case.     In  my  former  article  I 
fully  recognized  the  fact  that  I  was  antagonizing  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  many  eminent  and  justly  honored  writers 
upon  Church  law  had  arrived.     I  well  knew  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  positions  held  by  White  and  Hopkins, 
Hofiman  and  Evans,  I  was  open  to  the  charge  of  presump- 
tuousness,  and  was  perhaps  but  wasting  idle  words.     And 
yet  recollecting  that  I  had  once  myself  held  the  same  opin- 
ions and  had  changed  them  upon  further  examination  and 
upon  grounds  which  seemed  to  me  at  leaat  reasonably  ten- 
able, but  which  yet  had  never  been  met  or  even  couBidered 
by  any  of  these  most  respectable  authorities,  I  thought  it 
not  amiss'  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  Churchmen, 
and  for  what  they  might  be  worth,  the  reasonfl  which  had 
led  to  a  change  in  my  own  conclusions,  while  all  my  pre- 
possessions tended  in  a  contraiy  direction. 

Approaching,  thefu,  with  great  respect  the  authorities  cited 
by  Mr.  Judd,  I  find  that  when  their  reasoning  does  not  con- 
sist in  mere  assertion  it  invariably  resolves  itself  into  the 
one  argument  from  analogy,  as  in  the  State  90  in  the  Church, 
on  which  I  have  already  commented.  Nor  do  I  ever  find 
that  in  presenting  this  argument  they  meet  or  consider 
the  reasons  which  I  have  suggested  on  the  other  side  as 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  law  and  of  legislative  poller, 
nor  those  in  denial   of  the  assumption  upon  which  the 
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analogy  is  supposed  to  rest,  nor  those  historical  facts  which, 
as  I  claim,  would  destroy  the  analogy  even  if  the  assumption 
were  correct.  In  other  words,  they  assume  the  as  and  as- 
sert the  so. 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  true.  Take  Mr.  Emmet  (p.  210). 
He  says :  "  The  law  [in  any  State]  which  regulates  it  [aHy 
particular  matter]  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  our  State:  It 
comes  to  us  by  inheritance  from  our  fathers,"  etc.  "  So  it 
is  with  ojir  ecclesiastical  government" — an  argmnent  from 
analogy  or  else  mere  assertion.  And  so  the  quotation  from 
Judge  HoflEman  (p.  210). 

With  the  summing  up  of  Dr.  Hawks  italicized  by  Mr, 
Judd  I  most  cordially  agree,  that  "to  the  Common  and 
Canon  law  of  England  we  must  look  if  we  would  fully 
understand  the  origin  of  much  of  the  law  of  our  own 
Church."  This  is  very  far  from  intimating,  however,  that 
the  Common  and  Canon  law  of  England  supplied  us  with 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  conduct,  the  breach  of  which  would 
subject  us  to  the  penalties  presoribed. 

Mr.  Hugh  Davey  Evans  argues  (p.  211)  that  because  civil 
rights  and  civil  contracts  are  not  changed  by  a  political 
revolution,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  revolution  should 
change  Ecclesiastical  law.  In  other  words,  as  in  the  State 
so  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Frank  Vinton  is  the  next  witness  cited  by  Mr.  Judd. 
His  argument  is  chiefly  a  repetition  of  those  already  referred 
to,  the  only  addition  being  in  the  special  stress  he  lays  upon 
the  oft-quoted  assertion  of  intention  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  as  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I 
have  said  in  my  former  article. 

Mr.  Judd,  saving,  as  he  evidently  thinks,  the  best  for  the 
last,  winds  up  his  citations  of  authorities  by  quoting  nearly 
two  pages  from  Bishop  Hopkins's  "  Law  of  Ritual,"  intro- 
ducing his  quotation  as  follows : 

"  What  is  said  by  the  great  Bishop  in  this  extract  is  so 
able,  so  mafiterly  and  convincing,  and  goes  so  directly  and 
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unerringly  to  the  point  that  I  will  be  pardoned  for  the 
length  of  the  quotation  made." 

And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  examination  of  this  quotation 
that  the  Bishop's  argument  is  f  oimded  wholly  upon  the  as- 
sumed parallel  between  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side  and  those  of  the  English 
Church  and  of  the  American  Ohurch  on  the  other ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  i^  an  argument  from  analogy.  This  will  very 
clearly  appear^  from  hissuitiming  up  and  conclusion  (p.  213): 

"  And  (18  the  law  of  England  before  the  Revolution  con- 
tinued to  be  the  law  of  the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion [?],  until  it  was  done  away  by  the  exercise  of  this  inde- 
pendent power  [of  legislation],  even  90  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  England  continues  to  be  our  law  to  this  day,  so  far  as  it 
has  not  been  superseded  by  positive  ecclesiastical  legislation." 

My  answer  to  Bishop  Hopkins  would  be,  that  cw,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  laws  of  England  before  the  Revolution  did  not  continue 
to  be  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  a  Nation,  after  the 
Revolution,  even  so  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  did 
tu>t  after  the  Revolution  continue  to  be  the  laws  of  the 
American  Church  as  a  National  Church. 

One  word  more  upon  Mr.  Judd's  aigument  from  analogy. 
Notwithstanding  the  whole  web  and  woof  of  his  article  is 
in  elaboration  and  illustration  of  the  as  in  the  State  ao  in 
the  Church,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has  in  one  short 
paragraph  destroyed,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  entire 
fabric  he  has  been  so  earnestly  striving  to  erect  and  sup- 
port. On  page  194,  when  replying  to  my  contention  that 
the  argument  by  analogy,  drawn  from  the  supposed  paral- 
lel between  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  those  of  the 
State,  really  supported,  so  far  as  it  was  of  force,  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  was  seeking  to  maintain,  Mr.  Judd,  to  my 
amazement,  strikes  a  well-aimed  and  fatal  blow  which,  so  far 
as  his  own  argument  is  concerned,  brings  down  in  ruins  the 
entire  superstructure — quotations,  citations  and  all. 
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Here  is  what  he  Bays :  ^^  I  now  most  emphaticallj  deny 
the  assumed  parallel  between  the  Nation  and  the  Church." 
And  after  making  this  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  long  eso* 
Gvraua  upon  the  inherent  goveming  and  legislative  powers  of 
the  epiBCopate,  claiming  that  the  General  Oonvention  exer- 
cises those  powers  by  delegation  from  the  bishops,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying :  "  The  relative  sources  of  power  as  betweto 
the  national  Government  and  the  national  Church  being 
so  widely  variant,  Mr.  Burgwin's  [and  of  course  Bishop  Hop- 
kins's and  Judge  HofEman's  and  Mr.  Emmet's]  assumed 
parallel  turns  out  to  be  no  parallel  at  all " — ^^nd  away  goes 
the  argument  from  analogy. 

I  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Judd  just  here  had  thought  of 
and  met  this  little  difficulty.  Conceding  that  the  episcopate 
of  a  national  Church  is  the  primary  and  ultimate  source  of 
legislative  power,  and  supposing,  which  is  nothing  histori- 
cally unreasonable,  that  the  English  Government  had  con- 
tinued to  refuse  consecration  to  our  first  bishops-elect,  and 
that  other  two,  besides  Bishop  Seabury,  had  received  such 
consecration  from  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  the  three  bishops 
had  thereupon  formed  the  episcopate  of  the*  American 
Church,  and  as  such  the  source  and  depository  of  its  legisla- 
tion, would  that  Church  have  then  inherited  or  tacitly 
adopted  through  such  an  episcopate  the  English  or  Scottish 
Ecclesiastical  law!    And  why  the  one  and  not  the  other? 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  almost  numberless  cita- 
tions of  authorities  with  which  Mr.  Judd  has  elaborated  and 
sought'  to  enforce  his  argument.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  upon  points  which  are  either  immaterial  or  not  denied, 
and  in  many  instances,  if  I  did  not  well  know  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  my  learned  friend,  I  should  have  thought  that  he  was 
seeking  by  them  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  question 
at  issue. 

These  citatioDB  appear  very  impoemg  to  the  general  reader, 
but  not  to  the  professional  man,  who  knows  that  on  looking 
into  a  general  digest  of  decided  cases  he  can  ,aImost  always 
find  a  long  list  of  authorities  on  each  side  of  a  fairly  con- 
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tested  question.  I  have  attempted  to  verify  but  few  of 
those  presented  by  Mr.  Judd,  but  when  he  cites  (p.  186) 
1  Bl.  Com.  p.  107  to  snstain  the  position  that  ^'  English  8ul>- 
jects  going  to  a  new  and  nninhabited  country  caf ry  with 
them  as  their  birthright  the  laws  of  England  existing  when 
the  colonization  takes  place,"  and  I  find  that  Blackstone  says 
directly  the  contrary  to  what  he  is  cited  to  sustain,  laying  it 
down  positively  that  the  Common  law  of  England  as  such 
had  no  allowance  in  the  colonies ;  and  when  I  find  in  an- 
other place,  my  friend  quoting  Judge  Story's  opinion  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  Common  law  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  United  States  (see  p.  184),  and  citing  United  States  v, 
Coolidge,  1  Gallison,  491  (see  p.  193),  where  Judge  Story  at 
Circuit  announced  the  same  opinion ;  and  when  I  find  that 
United  States  v.  Coolidge  (Judge  Story  dissenting)  was  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1  Wheat 
415),  which,  by  the  bye,  is  also  cited  by  my  friend  to  same 
effect,  though  directly  to  the  contrary, — ^I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  without  going  further,  that  in  these  citations 
great  Jove  was  nodding,  or  else  that  his  amanuensis,  in  copy- 
ing some  paragraph  from  a  general  digest,  by  mistake  took 
out  that  containing  the  cans  in  place  of  ih^proa. 

I  have  said  nothing  here  as  to  the  resolutions  of  General 
Convention  or  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  nor  as  to  the  mere 
opinion  of  eminent  divines  or  canonists.  Whatever  weight 
they  may  have,  they  were  merely  opinions.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  early  days.  In  1789,  when  the  Church 
was  in  a  formative  condition,  it  seems  that  a  majority  of 
the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  in  General  Convention  held 
opinions  going  much  further  than  I  would  go  in  denying 
all  antecedent  obligations  upon  them  as  a  Church.  Bishop 
White  held  a  different  opinion.  And  it  is  no  derogation 
from  the  prudence  and  wisdom  and,  if  you  please,  the  theo- 
logical soundness  of  that  eminent  and  venerable  man  to  say 
that  upon  such  a  question  as  this,  one  of  purely  legal  exegesis, 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  laymen  who  were  mem- 
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bers  of  that  Conyention  are  entitled  to  great  conBideration 
and  are  not  wholly  oyershadowed  even  by  the  well-deserved 
prestige  of  his  great  name. 

In  conclasion,  then,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  only 
practicable  as  well  as  logical  answer  to  those  who  wonld 
fasten  upon  this  Church  of  oure,  unknown  and  unascertain- 
able  portions  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  system,  a -system 
uncertain  in  itself  and  full  of  heartburning  and  complicated 
questions,  is  to  assert  and  firmly  maintain  that,  subject  to  the 
Divine  law  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  National 
Church  began  its  existence,  actually  and  truly  independent 
and  autonomic,  dominated  by  the  laws  of  no  sister-Church, 
her  statute-books  presenting  the  tabula  rasa  on  which  she 
alone  had  the  privilege  to  write  such  laws  as  in  her  wisdom, 
depending  on  Divine  guidance,  she  thought  proper  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  government  of  her  faithful  members. 

Hill  BuBawmr. 


THE  CHEISTIAN  EEVELATION,  CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY :  THEIR  MU- 
TUAL  CONNECTIONS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE 
AUTHORITY. 


TEE  three  subjects  above  indicated  are  mentioned  in 
their  relative  importance  and  authority.  They  are 
mutually  connected,  and  a  right  view  of  this  connection  is 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  and  setting  forth  of  the 
divine  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  revelation  from  God 
to  man.  Revelation,  or  the  utterance  and  manifestation  of 
God  to  man,  stands  in  a  position  with  which  no  other  can 
compete.  "Where  God  hath  clearly  spoken  man  must  be- 
lieve and  receive,  however  it  may  fare  with  his  own  self- 
devised  theological  theories,  or  with  his  pretentious,  self- 
confident  philosophy.  Theology  and  philosophy  must  be 
the  disciples  and  the  true  expounders  of  divine  revelation  if 
they  hope  to  maintain  a  standing  place  upon  the  sacred 
ground  which  divine  revelation  covers  and  possesses. 

The  first  point  therefore  to  determine  in  this  discussion 
is  what  revelation  is,  and  what  its  claim  to  the  implicit  re- 
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ception  of  the  men  to  whom  it  has  been  gracionfily  given 
from  the  fonntain  of  all  trnth.  And  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion what  is  the  truth  divinely  revealed  which  we  are  bound 
to  receive,  we  consider  divine  revelation  in  its  consummate 
form,  and  we  reply  that  it  is  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Son 
of  God  Incarnate  for  the  salvation  and  eternal  well-being  of 
the  men  whose  nature  He  took  into  His  own  person.  And 
we  are  never  to  forget  that  He  Himself,  disregarding  all 
other  ofiered  sources  of  truth,  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  the 
truth.  This  truth  was. presented  to  men  in  His  own  personal 
manifestation  among  them ;  it  was  proclaimed  in  His  min- 
istry by  His  own  lips.  It  was  sealed  by  His  atoning /leath, 
and  everlastingly  vindicated  by  His  glorious  resurrection  and 
ascension.  It  was  communicated  to  His  chosen  disciples 
by  the  gift  of  the  illuminating  and  sanctifying  Spirit ;  it 
was  communicated  in  greater  fullness  than  that  in  which  He 
had  delivered  it  by  their  preaching  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power.  It  was  committed  for  keeping  and 
transmission  to  the  Church  which  they  founded  under  His 
commission.  And  it  was  further,  under  the  guidance  of 
His  providence  and  Holy  Spirit,  by  them  and  under  their 
direction  committed  to  writing  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  are  contained  the  substance  and  the  ful- 
jSllment  of  the  prophecies  and  heraldings  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Dispensation.  ^^Novum  Testa/mentum  m  Yetere  latei^ 
Vetus  in  NovopcUet^ 

"  The  general  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
God  and  JBLis  relation  to  the  world  is  throughout  the  basis 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  besides  this,  its 
veil  is  first  truly  taken  off  in  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
So  does  Christ  represent  Himself  universally  as  sent  by  God- 
Jehovah,  who  in  ways  manifold  made  Himself  known  to  the 
fathers  from  Abraham  down,  through  the  patriarchs,  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  declares  most  expressly  that  no  one 
can  attam  to  the  true  knowledge  of  His  father  except 
through  Him." 
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Such  is  the  pure  and  clear  fountain  of  divine  revelation, 
such  is  the  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  of  its  declara- 
tions,  statements ''and  expositions.  And  because  such  is  its 
origin  no  other  presentations  of  truth,  or  what  is  claimed  to 
be  truth,  can  compete  with  it. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  those,  then,  who  would  see  and 
know  the  truth  to  receive  it  from  this  fountain  bj  the  means 
which  the  Divine  Bevealer  Himself  has  established  for  its 
recognition,  acceptance  and  authorization.  The  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  by  written  records  and 
by  speaking  manifested  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
tlie  revelation  which  we  are  to  seek  and  believe.  This  faith 
is  contained  in  its  integrity  in  Holy  Scripture,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  sets  forth  to  us  the  liv- 
ing oracles  of  God.  It  is  contained  there  in  the  records  of  the 
divine  supernatural  facts  which  are  its  basis  and  substance,  and 
in  doctrinal  teaching,  which  is  true  and  divinely  given  ex- 
position of  these  facts  in  their  relation  to  the  men  whom  Christ 
came  to  redeem,  and  to  the  great  and  final  end  for  which  this 
revelation  of  fact  and  doctrine  was  given.  Here,  then,  is  the 
revelation  in  the  fullness  of  its  substance  as  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Church,  and  as  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the  life 
of  true  believers  in  Christ,  who  are  joined  to  Him,  the  truth, 
by  the  bond  of  His  regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit. 
And  never  till  it  is  thus  inwardly  and  spiritually  known 
can  it  be  known  as  indeed  it  is;  never  till  then  and  thus  can 
it  be  known  for  the  great  end  and  purpose  for  which  the 
revelation  has  been  made.  The  truth  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  clearly  received  and  appropriated  by  the  medium  of 
a  true  exegesis  of  the  words  in  which  the  truth  is  declared. 
And  all  that  is  declared  or  contained  in  Holy  Scripture, 
whether  fact  or  doctrine,  appertaining  to  human  salvation 
must  be  received  as  teaching  which  comes  direct  from  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  truth.  All  here  is  under  divine  sanction,  and 
for  that  reason  must  be  received  as  infallible  truth.  Stich  is 
the  pre-eminence  which  divine  revelation  has  above  all  other 
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utterances,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  individnal  men. 
^^  To  the  law  and  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  acoording 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  Hght  in  them.'' 

But  the  revelation  was  given  to  men,  and  by  them  there- 
fore must  be  received  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  mind 
and,  heart  with  which  Ood  has  endowed  them.  The  foun- 
tain  which  contains  the  waters  of  divine  salvation  is  before 
them,  and  they  must  draw  from  it  according  to  their  need 
and  their  capacity,  and  in  the  right  and  due  use  of  all  the 
means  of  information  which  are  within  their  reach.  Thej 
are  to  inquire,  not  what  the  revelation  may  be  or  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  finite  capacity;  they 
are  not  to  bring  to  it  the  addition  of  their  own  speculations 
concerning  the  relations  of  God  to  man ;  they  are  not  to 
make  their  own  reason  the  measure  of  a  revelation  from  One 
who  is  infinite  and  infallible  reason  and  truth :  but  they  are 
to  inquire  what  revelation  is  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  words 
of  men  appointed  to  deliver  it,  and  because  and  as  God  has 
BO  spoken,  are  to  receive  it.  ' 

And  this  translation  into  human  thought  and  expression 
of  the  deliverances  of  divine  revelation  introduces  us  to  the 
sphere  of  Christian  theology  as  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  revelation.  This  theology  must  derive  its  doc- 
trines from  the  fountains  themselves  now  open  of  divine 
revelation.  It  may  indeed  confirm  its  own  interpretations 
by  the  historic  interpretations  of  the  Church  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  to  our  own  time,  and  where  it  finds  a  uniform 
consensus  in  all  this  period  in  the  reception  of  a  body  of  di- 
vine tiTith  definitely  stated,  as  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints,  it  may  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the 
truth  thus  received  and  proclaimed  is  the  delivery  of  the 
Spirit  who  was  promised  to  guide  into  all  truth  the  disciples 
of  Christ. 

The  germ  of  this  Christian  theology  is  found  in  the  creeds 
of  tBe  Church,  in  which  it  has  communicated  to  every  indi- 
vidual Christian  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered,  to  which 
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he  is  to  hold  fast  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  salvation.  These 
creeds  are  harmonioas,  teaching  the  same  truth  in  divers 
modes  of  expressions,  in  expositions  which  are  varying  in 
their  extent.  The  creeds  contain  in  compact  form  and 
systematic  arrangement  what  is  contained  in  scriptnre  in 
great  diffnseness,  what  is  there  delivered  more  in  adaptation 
to  times  and  occasions  than  in  definite  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  articles  of  the  faith,  though  there  are 
cases  in  scripture  itself  in  which  the  whole  Christian  faith 
is  given  in  short  and  comprehensive  forms. 

But  in  the  elaboration  of  the  creeds  commenced  the  work  # 
of  Christian  Theology.  In  its  simplest  form  of  systematic 
and  comprehensive  statements  we  see  it  in  the  creed  of  the 
Apostles.  In  greater  elaboration  and  fineness  of  logical  dis- 
tinction we  find  it  in  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  faith  is  stated  in  terms  which  protect  it  from  the  decep- 
tive statements  of  manifold  heresies.  In  the  hymn  or  creed 
of  S.  Athanasius  we  have  the  same  faith  set  forth  in  the 
greatest  fullness,  and  with  the  greatest  subtlety  of  logical 
distinction,  against  the  erroneous  interpretations  which  are 
there  noted  and  condemned.  But  not  the  subtlest  distinc- 
tion of  the  ancient  creeds  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
is  plainly  contained  in  the  original  fountain  of  divine  revela- 
tion. They  all  embody  in  its  fullness  the  substance  of  the 
revelation  made  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  by  them 
committed  to  the  Church  for  preservation,  defense,  inculca- 
tion and  application  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  men. 

The  creeds  doubtless  amplify  in  expression  but  do  not 
transcend  in  substance  the  contents  of  original  divine  revela- 
tion. The  belief,  for  example,  in  the  only  Son  is  amplified 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  thus :  "  Begotten  of  His  Father  before 
all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very 
God,  Begotten,  not  Made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father."  Thede  several  statements  are  not  contained  ip&is- 
mortis  verbis  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but 
they  are  necessarily  included  in  any  true  belief  concerning 
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the  "  only  Son"  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  conoernmg  the 
"  only  begotten  Son"  of  Holy  Scripturp.  Indeed,  the  scrip- 
tural expressions,  "  the  Brightness  of  the  Father's  Glory," 
"  the  Express  Image  of  His  Substance,"  are  fully  equivalent 
to  the  strong  and  clear  declarations  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
He  who  truly  believes  in  "  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our 
Lord"  necessarily  believes  that  He  is  begotten  and  only 
begotten,  and  so  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  Gk>4,  Begotten,  not  Made,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father. 

We  may  freely  admit  that  the  statements  of  the  Nioene 
Creed  are  the  statements  of  men  concerning  doctrine  re- 
vealed from  heaven,  and  those  who  cannot  accept  the  dis- 
tinctive terms  of  the  creed  must  nevertheless  accept  the 
doctrine  which  those  terms  indicate,  if  they  would  truly 
believe  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  divine  eternal 
Son  of  the  everlasting  Father. 

And  the  still  more  enlarged  and  subtle  statements  of  the 
creed  or  hymn  of  S.  Athanasius  do  not  transcend  all  that 
is  included  in  the  scriptural  statement  that  ^^  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have 
everlasting  life."  Christian  dogma,  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
creeds,  proceeds  from  the  fountain  of  the  baptismal  profes- 
sion of  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  It  is  the  statement  of  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  the  unity  of  the  eternal  Grodhead,  and  of  their 
several  parts  and  offices  in  the  scheme  of  divine  providence, 
and  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption.  It  relates 
purely  and  simply  to  what  has  been  revealed  from  heaven 
for  our  redemption,  and  what  is  not  contained  in  this  revela- 
tion has  no  claim  to  acceptance  as  dogma  or  doctrine,  which 
Christians  are  bound  to  receive  and  believe. 

The  theology,  then,  of  the  creeds,  as  it  is  nearest  the  foun- 
tain-head of  revelation,  and  is  derived  from  that^  is  theology^ 
as  stated  by  man,  in  its  purest  form.    And  the  distmctioDS 
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by  which  truth  iB  defined  in  the  creeds  are  logical,  and  not 
in  the  highest  and  fitricteet  sense  philosophical  distinctions, 
though  the  beginning  of  these  philosophical  distinctions 
intended  to  set  forth  clearly  divinely  revealed  truth  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan 
creeds,  and  still  more  fully  stated  both  logically  and  philo- 
sophically in  the  creed  of  S.  Athanasius. 

Men  may  speculate  concerning  these  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  they  are  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  creeds,  and  held  by  the  Church ;  may  strive  to  show 
their  reasonableness  amd  their  suitableness  to  the  needs  and 
condition  of  men ;  they  may  even  endeavor  to  construct  a  full 
rationale  of  the  Christian  faith :  but  all  mere  reasonings  of 
men,  which  are  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  doctrine 
that  is  revealed,  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
dogma,  though  they  may  be  in  many  instances  valuable 
helps  for  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrine. 
As  the  apologetic  defense  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
the  religion,  though  of  great  service  for  its  spread  among 
men,  so  all  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  designed  to 
show  its  reasonableness  and  fitness,  or  to  set  forth  its  neces- 
sary implications,  or  to  explain  the  mode  of  its  action  in  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  men,  useful  as  they  may  be  for  the  ad- 
vance and  acceptance  of  the  doctrine,  are  to  be  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  revealed  doctrine  itself,  which,  re- 
ceived into  a  good  and  honest  heart,  ia  the  power  of  God 
onto  salvation.  Those  who  truly  receive  the  doctrine  are 
taught  of  Gh>d.  ^^  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Ood, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  Myself."  The  expositions  of  men 
are  external  to  the  truth  which  they  expound.  When  the 
truth  is  received  unto  salvation,  those  who  so  receive  it 
have  the  witness  in  themselves,  which  is  the  witness  of  the 
revealing  Spirit  with  their  spirit  that  they  are  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  taught  by  tiie  Lord  Himself. 

Kor  can  the  utmost  efiEorts  of  human  reason  reach  all  .the 
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depths  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
It  can  at  best  explore  and  state  this  truth  in  its  tme  logical 
connections  and  implications.      The  highest,  most  interior 
doctrines,  however  defined  by  creeds,  must  be  received  as 
revealed  facts,  whose  inmost  connections  we  cannot  fully 
explore.     Thus  the   truth  that  God  has  an  only  begotten 
Son  involves  the  admission  of  the  incomprehensible  fact  ' 
that  there  is  a  Being  in  the  universe  who  has  an  origin 
without  a  beginning.     The  distinctness  of  the  Persons  in 
the  Divine  Trinity  must  not  contravene  the  unity  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God  and  so  it  is  necessarily  true  as  a 
divinely  revealed  fact  of  the  universe,  which  we  can  admit 
without  comprehending,  or  understanding  its  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, that  the  Divine  Son  is  a  distinct  Person  from  the 
Divine  Father,  and  yet  is  one  and  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father.    We  can  show  that  there  is  in  this  no  logical 
contradiction ;  but  the  depths  of  this  mysterious  subsistence 
of  one  in  three  and  three  in  one  no  philosophy  of  human 
devising  can  penetrate.     And  so  do  the  doctrines  or  dogmas 
of  the  faith  run  up  into  mysteries,  which  are  inexplorable 
by  the  intellect  of  man,  but  remain  nevertheless  as  clearly 
revealed  doctrines  which,  on  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, must  be  received  by  all  who  would  accept  as  they  are 
offered  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ 
Such,  then,  is  the  revelation  in  its  supremacy  which  comes 
from  Christ  our  Lord  for  our  eternal  salvation,  and  which 
by  His  command  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  world,  in  all 
its  generations.    And  the  theology  which  is  the  human  ex- 
position of  this  divine  revelation  is  true  just  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  is  a  true  exhibition  of  the  characteristics 
and  internal  connections  of  this  revelation,  and  of  its  applica- 
tion  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  and  salvation  of  the 
men  for  whom  and  to  whom  the  revelation  has  been  made 

And  one  peculiarity  of  Christian  dogma  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted.  It  is  no  merely  abstract  truth,  no  mere 
skeleton  of  the  grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesos  Christ 
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He  Himself  is  the  living  trutiiy  the  embodied  dogma,  the 
Word  of  God,  in  the  religion  which  He  f  otmded  and  taught. 
He  did  not  merely  declare  the  truth;  but  He  presented 
Himself  as  one  who  was  Himself  the  truth.  In  Him  was 
the  realization  of  that  which  is  set  forth  in  Holj  Scripture, 
and  which  is  embodied  and  defined  in  the  creed  of  the 
Church.  And  the  students  of  Christian  dogma  come  short  of 
the  fullness  of  its  truth  if  they  do  not  attain  and  apprehend 
it  as  the  truth  which  is  in  Jesus.  His  incarnation,  His  life, 
His  death,  His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  His  mighty  in- 
tercession, His  perpetual  presence  by  His  Spirit  in  His 
Church — this  is  the  truth  to  which  Christian  teaching  or 
doctrine  is  designed  to  lead  us,  and  not  tiU  we  apprehend 
it  as  it  is  realized  in  Him  do  we  apprehend  it  as  the  truth, 
which  it  is  indeed.  He  Himself  is  the  teacher,  and  He 
Himself  is  the  truth  which  He  teaches.  And  only  as  He 
is  imparted  and  received  is  He  truly  learned.  Those  who 
truly  learn  His  truth  learn  Christ  Himself.  For  He  not 
only  said,  I  am  the  truth :  He  added,  I  am  the  way.  By  His 
teaching  He  pointed  out  the  way)  by  His  own  life  and  ex- 
ample He  became  the  way,  by  whom  we  come  to  God,  and 
set  before  us  as  already  realized  the  way  to  Heaven,  which 
He  declared  and  opened  to  all  who  will  enter  upon  .it  by 
joining  themselves  to  Him,  who  is  the  way.  And  He  said 
moreover,  "  I  am  the  Life ;"  for  He  is  the  living  Son  of 
God  incarnate  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  by  incorporar 
tion  with  Him  are  men  made  partakers  of  His  very  life, 
have  implanted  within  them  for  growth  and  advanoLent 
into  maturity  the  seeds  of  that  life,  which  He  now  ever 
liveth  unto  God.  When  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine 
thus  leads  us  to  Christ,  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life, 
and  joins  us  to  Him,  so  that  He  is  our  Way,  our  Truth,  our 
Life,  only  then  is  it  known  and  received  in  all  its  divine 
and  spiritual  significance  and  power.  Those  who  thus 
know  and  apprehend  the  revealed  truth  of  Christ  wiU  be 
saved  from  all  dry  and  thorny  expositions   of  Christian 
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trnth,  from  all  mere  external  and  dead  presentations  of  it 
To  them  it  will  eb  the  Living  and  Divine  Truth,  which  it  is 
indeed  in  its  original  Divine  Fountain. 

"  Doctrine  and  life,  colon  and  ligbt  in  one, 
When  they  comUne  and  mingle  hring 
A  strong  regard  and  awe;  but  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  a  flaring  thing. 
And  in  the  ear,  not  conscience,  ring." 

The  study  of  Christian  dogma  is  connected  with  all  the 
branches  of  Christian  study — with  the  study  of  the  scriptural 
text  (bonus  textuarius  est  bonus  theologus),  with  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  sacred  deposit  of 
Christian  revelation  was  committed,  which  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  maintenance,  exposition  and  defense  of 
Christian  dogma,  and  which  opens  to  us  moreover  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  in  the  spread  of  the  truth  of  Christ 
among  the  nations  and  generations  of  mankind ;  which  shows 
how  continually  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  was  main- 
tained and  replenished  by  •recourse  to  the  original  fountains 
of  divine  revelation,  how  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled  that 
against  the  Church  founded  upon  the  Eternal  Keck  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  never  prevail. 

And  what,  let  it  now  be  asked,  is  the  connection,  if  any, 
of  philosophy  with  this  theology  of  divine  revelation.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  theology  contained  in 
the  creeds  is  concerned,  their  office  has  been  to  show  and 
set  forth  the  logical  consistency  and  the  logically  necessary 
implications  of  the  scheme  of  divine  revelation,  while  they 
do  not  open  or  attempt  to  open  the  mysterious  essence  of 
the  divine  facts  which  thev  assert  and  unfold  in  their  char- 
acter  as  revealed  facts,  which  belong  to  an  order  that  is  super- 
natural. It  is  logic  rather  than  philosophy  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  the  creeds,  and  in  setting  forth 
the  facts,  unexplored  in  their  depths,  which  are  the  facts  of 
divine  revelation.     But  the  postulates  from  which  philo- 
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saphj  and  theology  proceed  are  different  PhiloBophy,  or 
the  love  and  seeking  of  wisdom  and  truth,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  in  the  use  of  its  own  unaided 
resources,  in  the  investigations  of  the  truths  and  questions 
that  belong  to  the  universe  as  we  discern  it  to  be,  or,  as 
Christians  would  say,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Cre- 
ator. It  does  not  start  with  truth  already  given  and  re- 
vealed, as  does  theology.  It  even  ventures  to  inquire  whether 
truth  itself  is,  or  what  it  is,  if  it  really  exist.  And  upon 
this  standpoint  revelation  can  be  admitted  by  it  only  as  it 
coincides  with  the  revelations  of  its  own  finite,  self -revealing 
spirit.  If  it  finds  that  revelation  does  so  coincide,  it  will 
of  course  admit  revelation,  unless  it  is  disposed  to  be  guilty 
of  intellectual  suicide.  But  if  it  cannot  authenticate  reve- 
lation as  one  correspondent  to  the  result  of  its  own  inde- 
pendent investigation,  it  will  of  course  reject  the  revela- 
tion which  wants  such  an  authentication.  And  then,  with 
regard  to  the  Christian  revelation,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Creator  is  also  the  Bedeemer,  and  redemption  is  the 
restitution  of  the  creation  to  the  perfection  of  its  original 
creation,  and  the  realization  of  the  great  and  final  end  of 
that  creation.  The  conclusions  of  philosophy  are  those 
which  are  made  by  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers 
of  reflection  and  investigation,  and  the  correctness  of  them 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  justness  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  laws  of  the  created  universe,  spiritual  and  material. 

The  use  of  philosophical  thought  therefore  in  connection 
with  theology  may  be,  according  to  the  manner  of  that  use, 
deleterious  and  destructive,  or  philosophy  may  present  itself 
as  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  religion,  and,  acknowledging 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  as  immutably  true, 
may  seek  to  comprehend,  so  far  as  man  can  comprehend, 
the  wisdom  of  God  which  shines  forth  in  the  great  plan  of 
redemption.  Man  may  legitimately  strive  to  support  or 
explain  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  by  the  analogies  of 
nature,  or  by  the  use  of  a  logic  which  is  entirely  within  the 
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compass  of  his  natural  capacity.  We  may  thus  striye  to 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  or  the  necessity  of  the  great 
constitaent  facts  of  the  revelation  of  God.  And  there  are 
those  who  may  thus  find  a  support  for  their  faith  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  intelligence,  like  S.  Augnstine ;  while 
others,  like  philosophers  of  our  day,  may  reduce  the  tmths 
of  revelation  to  the  limits  of  their  own  finite  capacity.  We 
are  warned  by  the  Apostle  to  ^^  take  heed  lest  there  be  kny 
one  that  maketh  spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  Here  is  the  norm. 
Every  philosophy  which  is  not "  after  Christ,"  which,  in  the 
problems  of  the  universe  and  in  the  relation  of  man  to  Gk>d, 
does  not  own  and  follow  the  revelation  of  G-od  in  Christ,  is 
a  philosophy  of  insufficiency  or  of  falsehood,  a  philosophy, 
under  a  specious  name,  of  ^'  vain  deceit."  All  the  construe* 
tions  of  philosophy  and  of  logic  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  realities  of  the  divine  revdation  itself, 
which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  divine  revealer  alone ; 
and  these  contents  of  divine  revelation  are  true  and  real, 
however  man  may  fail  to  demonstrate  their  intrinsic  reason- 
ableness or  their  necessity.  The  abstractions  of  logic,  the 
analogies  of  the  natural  universe,  however  they  may  illus- 
trate revealed  truth,  are  not  themselves  the  realities,  which 
they  illustrate. 

If  the  Trinity,  for  example,  is  declared  to  be  necessary 
from  the  relations  each  to  the  other  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  or  necessary  because  so  determined  by  the 
laws  or  processes  of  human  thought  upon  the  development 
of  the  universe,  such  a  demonstration,  if  it  be  made  and  ac- 
cepted, does  not  rise  up  to  the  full  or  clear  explanation  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  Living  Three  in  One.  We  should 
beUeve  because  God  has  revealed  the  truth,  and  reverently 
strive  to  xmder^tand  the  import  of  that  revelation,  but  avoid 
substituting  the  conclusions  of  our  own  finite  intellects  for 
the  truths  of  divine  'revelation,  which  must  be  aocepted  as 
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ultunate,  howeyer  we  may  fail  to  enter  into  all  the  depths 
of  their  wondrous  meaning.  I  believe  that  I  may  under- 
stand, and  I  understand  what  I  believe,  so  &r  as  is  possible 
for  my  finite  power  of  comprehension,  and  so  far  as  the 
enlightening  Spirit  gives  me  power  to  understand  the  great 
and  living  mysteries  of  the  faith.  '^  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  If  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
said  this,  what  must  be  said  of  those  who  put  forth  their 
vain  theories  of  philosophical  speculation  in  opposition  to 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  ask  us  to  be- 
lieve them  on  their  own  ipse  dixit  %  Of  such  theories,  such 
vain  attempts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  divine  revelation,  the 
history  of  Christendom  is  full.  The  Sabellian  hypothesis  of 
the  Trinity,  the  created  God  of  the  Arians,  to  whose  existence 
there  was  a  beginning ;  the  Nestorian,  Entychian  and  Apol- 
linarian  solutions  of* the  Incarnation;  the  Pantheistic  anni- 
hilations of  Christianity  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  his 
followers  and  imitators  in  modem  days ;  the  new  readings 
of  the  atonement,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body— all  are  instances  of  this  intrusion  of  "  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit"  into  the  province  of  divine  reve- 
lation, in  which  the  conclusions  of  men  are  substitutions  for 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Philosophy  has  used  its  utmost  endeavors  to  modify  and 
reconstruct  tiie  Gospel,  of  whicji  Christ  is  the  center.  The 
Gnostic  SBons  in  all  their  fantastic  forms  and  changing  com- 
binations have  had  their  day,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  museums 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  anatomists  as  the  remains 
of  the  monsters  of  human  thought  and  speculation.  The 
controversies  concerning  the  Christian  faith  awakened  and 
prolonged  by  Clement  and  Origen  and  the  school  of 
Alexandria  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  though  to  the  credit  of  Clement  and  Origen  it  may 
be  said  that  they  did  not  make  their  Gnosis  dominant  over 
the  accepted  theology  of  the  Church,  over  the  faith  once 
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delivered,  which  they  explicitly  acknowledged,  and  to  which 
they  firmly  adhered;  but  their  philosophical  speenloliong 
were  not  accepted  and  incorporated  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  as  its  legitimate  constituents,  or  as  means  for  a  clearer 
conception  of  its  tenets.  ifTor  have  the  clottdy  specnlations 
of  modem  transcendental  Germany  succeeded  in  opening, 
except  as  received  by  individual  speculators,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They  have  not  made  clearer  to 
human  knowledge  a  single  article  of  the  Christian  Creed, 
lyhich  they  have  striven  ingeniously  to  unfolds 

A  philosophy  which  recognizes  in  the  province  of  divine 
revelation  the  fixed  boundaries  of  human  thought  and 
capacity,  which  adores  in  the  exercise  of  its  finite  reason 
the  personal  Living  Fountain  of  that  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  may  proceed,  so  far  as  human  capacity  will  admit,  in 
the  investigation,  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  great 
mystery  of  Godliness.  But  such  a  philosophy  will  alwaya 
find  that,  while  it  resolves  the  truths  of  divine  revelation 
into  great  supernatural  facts,  which  have  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  God  to 
man,  and  while  it  can  discern  the  mighty  power  unto  human 
salvation  and  glorification  of  these  great  facts  and  truths  of 
revelation  made  living  facts  and  truths  by  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  Living  Spirit  of  God,  it  must  in  the  end 
acknowledge  that  there  are,  in  this  revelation,  mysteries 
which  man  cannot  open,  and  for  the  full  and  further  dis- 
closure of  which  we  must  look  to  a  new  and  higher  state  of 
being.  "  Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God 
of  Israel  the  Saviour."  But "  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light," 
and  when  "  we  awake  up  after  Thy  likeness,  we  shall  be  satk- 
fied  with  it." 

But  if  philosophy  can  never  be  substituted  for  divine 
revelation,  if  its  true  place  be  the  learning  from  God,  through 
the  medium  of  revelation,  what  may  be  gathered  by  devont 
reflection  upon  His  word  of  truth,  and  learning  only  so  far 
as  our  circumstances  and  capacity  in  this  world  admit,- 
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ology,  Vhlch  immerses  itself  in  divine  revelation  to  draw 
ont  from  thence  the  treasures  which  are  there  contained,  so 
far  as  Ood  has  chosen  to  disclose  them  to  those  who  seek 
for  them  as  pearls  of  great  price,  is  most  important  for  the 
right  apprehension  and  setting  forth,  in  its  integrity,  of  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation  in  its  application  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  men. 

The  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been  made  from  God  for 
onr  salvation,  for  our  supreme  and  eternal  welfare,  invests 
it  with  an  importance  that  is  transcendent,  that  is  all  its  own. 
If  the  doctrine  be  of  God,  it  should,  by  all  means,  be 
acknowledged  and  received  by  men.  Indeed  it  was  because 
the  knowledge  could  not  be  attained  by  men,  in  the  methods 
of  natural  investigation,  that  it  was  specially  revealed  from 
heaven,  revealed  to  all  the  world,  that  all  might  hear,  be- 
lieve and  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever.  It  was  under 
the  pressure  of  a  deep  sense  of  its  mighty  import  that  the 
Church  in  all  the  ages  has  contended  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  It  was  for  the  preser- 
vation of  truth  most  important  to  be  held,  believed  and 
obeyed  that,  time  and  again,  the  Sacramental  host  of  God's 
elect  was  summoned  and  arose  to  arms  to  repel  the  invasions 
of  error  and  heresy,  and  to  set  forth  the  truth  once  for  all 
delivered  with  clearer  definition,  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
the  perversions  of  heresy  rendered  most  needful.  Exhor- 
tations to  such  earnestness  of  contention  for  truth  divinely 
revealed  are  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  an  anathema 
is  there  pronounced  against  those  who  will  not  believe,  and 
against  those  who  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
as  He  has  been  manifested  and  revealed  from  heaven.  And 
if  any  man  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel, 
let  him,  saith  a  holy  Apostle,  be  accursed. 

Under  such  sanctions  from  heaven  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  Gospel  delivered ;  and  can  there  be  any  safe  or  reason- 
able doubt  concerning  its  supreme  importance,  and  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  holding  it  fast  and  proclaiming 
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it  from  geneiation  to  generation  till  l^e  Lord  shall  come 
again} 

Long  ago  it  was  said,  to  the  utmost  disparagement  of 
truth  clearly  revealed,  ''  His  faith  cannot  be  wrong  whose 
life  is  in  the  right."     A  more  false  and  shallow  utterance 
could  not  well  be  made.    It  would  be  much  more  true  to 
say,  His  life  cannot  be  right  whose  doctrine  is  in  the  wrong. 
Between  doctrine  and  life  there  is  and  ever  must  be  a  most 
intimate  connection.     True  belief  leads  naturally  to  true 
action,  and  action  which  is  wrong  is  ever  seeking  to  justify 
itself  by  the  invention  of  doctrine  wliich  is  wrong  and  un- 
true.   He  who  does  not  rightly  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
cannot  be  a  true  servant  of  Christ.  For  he  does  not  submit  him- 
self  to  Christ  as  the  true  and  only  Teacher  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.  He  who  doep  not  believe  that  Christ  is  the  divine  Son  of 
God  withholds  from  the  Son  that  coequal  honor  with  the 
Father  which  is  Has  due.    He  who  believes  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  mere  impersonal  effluence  of  the  Divinity  cannot 
recognize  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  baptism  m  the 
name  of  the  Undivided  Three,  and  he  withholds  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  Sanctifier  the  honor  and  worship  which 
are  due  to  Him  as  God,  by  whom  all  the  people  of  God  are 
sanctified.    He  cannot  truly  appreciate  the  atonement  of 
Christ  who  does  not  truly  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son,  as  He  is  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Universal  Church.    And  so  we  might  pursue 
the  inquiry  through  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of    the 
Christian  religion,  and  we  should  again  and  again  perceive 
that  right  belief  is  the  mother  of  right  action,  and  that  he 
cannot  fully  perform  all  that  he  owes  to  God  and  to  man 
who  does  not  receive  as  true  the  revelations  which  God  has 
made  concerning  Himself,  concerning  His  creature  man^  and 
concerning  His  relations  to  men,  and  the  relations  of  men 
each  to  the  other,  in  creation  in  providence  and  in  redemp- 
tion. 

In  all  the  varied  life  of  man,  social,  political,  intellectnal^ 
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and  religions,  perverse  belief  leads  to  perrerse  action,  and 
right  and  holy  belief,  and  not  indifference  to  truth,  is  the 
fountain  of  right  and  holy  action.  Amid  the  various  in- 
terpretations and  theories  of  the  ancient  church  of  Corinth, 
an  Apostle  reminded  them  that  Christ  was  not  divided,  and 
that  God  was  the  Author  not  of  confusion  but  of  peace  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  Saints.  And  most  earnest  are  the  ex- 
hortations, the  warnings  and  the  rebukes  in  Holy  Scripture 
against  those  who  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  who 
perverted  the  truth  by  heresy,  who  held  not  fast  as  a  sacred 
treasure  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  faith  once  and  for  all 
delivered  to  the  Saints. 

We  meet  in  our  days  an  abundance  of  such  depreciations 
of  truth  revealed.  We  are  confronted,  on  every  side,  by 
new  theories  of  the  truth  which  Christ  revealed  for  human 
salvation.  The  faith  once  for  all  delivered  is  decried  as 
truth  which  is  obsolete,  which  has  answered  its  purpose, 
which  has  exhausted  its  strength,  which  has  imposed  upon 
human  nature  and  reason  burdens  which  they  can  bear  no 
longer.  The  Gospel  is  written  and  preached  anew,  and  in 
other  statements,  by  these  Apostles  of  a  regenerated  Chris-  * 
tianity.  Christ  Himself  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  one 
of  the  many  teachers  who  have  fulfilled  their  course  in  the 
world's  history,  and  who  must  give  place  to  other  teachers 
that  will  carry  onward  the  development  of  light  and  grace 
to  a  perfection  which  it  has  not  yet  seen.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  must  be  restated  and  divested  of  their  incredible 
features,  that  they  may  be  received  by  men ;  new  and  pleas- 
anter  views  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  must  be  6pened  up, 
or  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul  must  be  merged  in 
the  immortality  of  the  undying  race.  The  creation  itself, 
as  stated  in  the  revelation  of  God,  is  pronounced  a  myth, 
and  the  eternity  of  the  world,  of  a  development  which  pro- 
ceeds from  no  creative  fiat  of  a  personal  God,  is  substituted 
for  the  sublime  announcement  of  the  first  words  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  or  for  the  announcement  of  the  words  of  the  holy 
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Oospel,  ^^  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  The  connection 
between  the  world  of  probation  and  the  world  of  retribution 
is  severed  in  the  revelations  of  these  modem  theorists.  The 
tme  resorrection  of  the  body  is  denied,  and  most  fantastic 
notions  coficeming  th&  state  of  the  departed  are  put  in  the 
place  of  the  solemn  revelations  of  the  Word  of  God  concern- 
ing the  oonnection  of  the  life  of  man  in  this  world  with  his 
life  beyond  the  grave.  And  all  these  theories  have  no  surer 
foundation  than  the  capricious  opinions  of  men,  or  their 
reasonings  concerning  that  of  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  limited  being  upon 
this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  they  can  have  no  clear  or  cer- 
tain knowledge.  They  are  excursions  of  that  vain  philoso- 
phy of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  and  against  which  he 
warns  us  as  not  being  ^'  after  Christ,"  but  rather  ^^  after  the 
traditions  of  men."  Aad  all  this  illustrates  the  special  im- 
portance of  an  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  revealed 
from  heaven  by  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
life,  and  by  whom  alone,  in  the  revelations  of  His  Grospel, 
Life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  shows 
also  the  importance  of  a  Christian  theology,  which  seeks  its 
information  on  things  divine  solely  from  divine  revelation^ 
and  which  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  this  revelation  in  clear 
and  well'^efined  forms,  in  their  essential  and  internal  char- 
acteristics, and  in  the  living  relation  of  each  truth  to  the 
harmonious  whole;  which  teaches,  upon  the  authority  of 
Christ,  what  Christ  has  revealed  concerning  Himself,  and 
concerning  His  connection  with  the  humanity  which  He 
came  to  redeem.  And  for  opposition  to  the  theories  of  a 
false  philosophy  which  would  substitute  its  own  readings 
for  those  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the  aid  \&  not  to  be 
despised  of  a  true  Christian  philosophy  which  owns  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation,  and  which  discerns  the  accord- 
ance of  its  own  lessons  derived  from  the  universe  of  God 
with  the  lessons  of  Gkxl's  Bevealed  Word.    Against  false 
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fipiritnalism,  as  well  as  against  a  cheerless  materialism,  such 
a  philosophy  is  a  yalnable  auxiliary,  though  its  own  indepen- 
dent authority  is  no  higher  than  that  of  the  false  philosophy 
which  it  opposes.  The  only  and  the  highest  standard  of  ap- 
peal for  theology  and  philosophy  is  the  original  revelation 
itself,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  original  documents  of  its 
delivery,  and  as  it  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  Creeds  and  the  universal  consensus  of  the 
Church,  sealed  in  aU  generations  by  the  witness,  in  the  spirits 
of  true  believers,  of  the  Spirit  whom  Christ  promised  to 
send  to  abide  with  His  Church  tiU  His  coming  again. 

Here  indeed  we  shall  ever  "  know  in  part"  and  "  prophesy 
in  part,"  but  in  the  perfect  time,  rather  when  time  shall  be 
no  more,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  There 
are  realities  into  which  angels  desire  to  look ;  and  to  know 
as  we  are  known  is,  without  doubt,  reserved  for  our  con- 
summate  state  of  being.  Meanwhile  we  may  desire  to  know, 
and  strive  to  know,  more  fully  what  we  firmly  beUeve,  and 
BO  shall  we  be  advancing,  if  life  correspond  with  growing 
knowledge,  to  that  blessed  condition  when  we  shall  see  and 
know  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

Samuel  Buel. 
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MODERN  CASUISTRY. 


WHOEVER  serves  the  public  as  a  teacher,  leader 
or  ethical  guide,  needs  two  gifts — ^force  and  tact. 
Whoever  tries  to  teach  the  masses,  or  to  influence  them  for 
good,  Unds  himself  at  last,  consdouslj  or  unconsciously, 
falling  back  upon  two  standards  of  action :  the  same  two 
standards  of  the  days  of  Pythagoras  and  his  teachings  in 
Greece — the  Exoteric,  or  public  form  of  teaching;  and  the 
Esoteric,  or  personal  and  intimate  method,  designed  for  the 
chosen  few.  One  may  influence  a  man  of  thought  by  a 
corresponding  force  of  thought,  reason  meeting  reason, 
judgment  meeting-  judgment.  But  a  mixed  multitude  of 
people,  where  sentiments,  passions,  prejudices,  ignorance 
and  differing  shades  of  bias  take  the  place  of  reason,  and 
the  judgment  must  needs  be  managed.  Force  will  do 
for  individualism  ;  tact  must  take  the  place  of  force  for  all 
those  who  dwell  in  the  camps  of  Institutionalism  and  Con- 
ventionalism, and  who  do  not  reason,  but  guess ;  who  do 
not  think,  but  settle  matters  by  the  snap- judgment  of  the 
momentary  court-martiaL    There  are  times  when  force  is 
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wasted,  and  shattere  itself  by  spending  its  powers  on  a  hope 
less  task,  like  the  child's  wound-up  toy,  breaking  itself  by 
its  whirr  in  the  air,  instead  of  meeting  the  natural  resistance 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  field  cannot  be  won  by  the  fight, 
true  generalship,  instead  of  despairing,  adopts  the  strategic- 
method,  and  tries  to  manage  on  that  very  ground  where  the 
schemer  had  before  endeavored  to  use  force. 

"  What  boots  it  thy  virtue, 
What  profit  thy  parts. 
While  one  thing  thou  lackest— 
The  art  of  aU  arts? 

The  only  credentials! 

Passport  to  success, 
Opens  castle  and  parlor-* 

Address  1  man,  address! 

"  This  clinches  the  bargain. 
Sails  out  of  the  bay. 
Gets  the  vote  in  the  senate 
Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay, 

"  Has  for  genius  no  mercy, 
For  speeches  no  heed;    * 
It  lurks  in  the  eye-beam, 
It  leaps  to  its  deed. 

"  Church,  market,  and  tavern. 
Bed  and  board,  it  wiU  sway; 
It  has  no  to-morrow, 
It  ends  with  to-day." 

What,  then,  is  this  tact,  which  Emerson  here  calls  the  art 
t>f  all  arts,  but  the  common  root,  of  which  casuistiy,  as  a 
special  form  of  the  science  of  ethics,  is  the  flower? 

Modem  casuistry,  its  standards  and  its  limits,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  do  we  mean  by  casuistry!  Kant 
calls  it  the  dialectics  of  consdence,  or  the  science  of  resolv- 
ing cases  of  doubtful  propriety  by  the  rules  and  principles 
derived  from  the  Scriptures,  the  canon-law,  the  councils  and 
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fathers,  the  laws  of  society,  or  from  equity  and  natural 
reason. 

Stewart  defines  casuistry  as  ^^  that  department  of  ethics, 
the  great  object  of  which  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons 
for  directing  how  to  act  whenever  there  is  any  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation." 

We  all  know  then  that  by  casuistry  we  mean  that  part  of 
ethics  which  determines  cases  of  conscience,  and  that  the 
word  itself  is  derived  from  that  which  may  happen — a  condi« 
tion,  a  circumstance,  a  case,  a  situation.  We  are  often  called 
upon  in  life  to  decide  matters  of  right  and  wrong  quickly, 
and  this  average  running  judgment  of  the  mind  settles 
these  questions  after  the  m^iner  of  a  circuit  judge,  whose 
court  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Keserve  judg- 
ments are  not  asked  for,  and  the  technical  distinctions  of 
casuistry  have  no  place.  But  there  are  many  vexing  occa- 
sions in  life,  when  we  stand  in  disquieting  reflectiveness 
between  conflicting  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
strive  to  obey  the  conscience,  but  we  need  more  light  upon 
the  conscience.  The  light  of  the  body  is  still  the  eye,  but 
at  times  the  eye  is  evil,  and  the  whole  body  is  full  of  dark- 
ness. 

This  is  the  key  to  Victor  Hugo's  story  of  '93.  It  is  a  vivid 
sketch  of  man  struggling  among  the  warring  principles  of 
life,  as  in  the  "  Toilers  of  th^  Sea"  man  is  pictured  strug- 
gling against  the  forces  of  nature.  He  describes  his  young 
hero  of  the  Revolution  in  the  critical  moment  of  his  life, 
contending  between  two  strong  principles,  the  law  of  parti- 
san obedience  to  his  country,  and  the  higher  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  his  moral  nature.  Shall  he  let  the  royalist 
Lanf ranc,  this  long-sought-f or  prisoner,  now  in  his  keeping, 
go  free ;  or  shall  he  put  the  iron  heel  of  necessity  upon 
his  conscience,  and  merely  rely  upon  the  popular  verdict  of 
approval  to  carry  him  through,  as  it  would  be  exultingly 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  favoring  mob  ?  That  patrician 
enemy  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  democrat, 
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simply  becauBe  he  luid  let  tl^e  leseer  partJaan  obligation  fall, 
before  the  appeal  of  the  higher  law  of  conscience,  as  ik 
called  to  him  to  rescue  Ihe  sufEering  children  in  the  bnmiiig 
tower,  and  thereby  in  saving  them  yield  up  himself.  And 
thus  the  author  sums  up  the  situation :  ^'  Never  in  any  con- 
flict had  Satan  and  God  been  more  plainly  visible.  This 
conflict  had  a  human  conscience  for  its  arena.  Every  man 
has  a  basis ;  a  disturbance  of  his  base  causes  a  profound 
trouble.  It  was  what  the  man  now  felt.  He  pressed  hie 
head  between  his  two  hands,  searching  for  the  truth.  To 
state  clearly  a  situation  like  his,  is  not  easy.  Nothing  conld 
be  more  painful ;  he  bad  before  him  the  formidable  ciphera 
which  he  must  sum  up  into  a  total;  to  judge  a  human 
destiny  by  mathematical  rules.  In  the  midst  of  social  war, 
in  the  very  acme  of  all  hatreds,  at  the  hour  when  crime 
gave  all  its  fires  and  hate  all  its  blackness,  at  that  instant  of 
conflict  when  every  sentiment  becomes  a  projectile ;  when 
the  mel^e  is  so  fierce  that  no  one  knows  what  is  justice, 
honesty  and  truth,  suddenly  the  unknown  wamer  of  souls 
sent  the  grand  rays  of  eternal  truth  resplendent,  across  this 
human  waste  of  light  and  darkness." 

This  is  the  picture  of  our  subject  seen  as  by  a  flash ;  it  is 
moral  light  in  the  midst  of  human  darkness. 

The  conscience  of  the  ancient  world  had  very  little  to  say 
upon  this  subject  of  the  conflict  of  moral  right  over  natural 
evil.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  the  darkness  of  fate  and  the 
blind  struggle  of  the  individual,  been  so  powerfully  por- 
trayed as  in  Sophocles'  tragedy  of  the  "  (Edipus  Tyrannus," 
which  has  been  so  vividly  represented  in  the  recent  Greek 
play  at  Harvard  College.  The  characters  in  this  tragedy 
reveal  a  very  delicate  piece  of  casuistry.  The  victim  strug- 
gles for  the  light  of  duty,  the  very  light  that  is  in  him 
being  darkness.  Himself  a  sinner,  though  an  unconscious 
one,  every  step  he  takes  towards  the  light  only  makes  more 
manifest  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  The  poise,  the  balance, 
the  suspense  of  judgment,  which  the  spectator  mentally 
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holds  over  the  victim  of  fate,  is  a  wonderful  prevision  of 
that  essential  heathenism  found  in  the  determinism  of 
Buckle,  Mill,  and  Spencer  to-day,  when  they  place  the  seat 
of  morals  upon  the  fateful  basis  of  mere  utility. 

Now  the  Christian  Church  in  the  development  of  its 
powers  as  shown  by  history,  has  touched  in  a  very  remark- 
able and  interesting  way  this  debatable  borderland,  where 
questions  of  conscience  like  an  April  day,  reflect  alternate 
light  and  shadow.  As  the  individual  character  matures  and 
develops  by  the  evolution  of  its  powers  through  those 
experiences  which  bring  the  powers  out,  so  in  like  manner 
has  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  Church  become  ma- 
tured by  its  straggle  through  historic  epochs  filled  with 
critical  meaning. 

It  is  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  ^^  Institutes  of  Jesuitism,"  who 
brings  out  very  forcibly  the  contrast  between  the  man  of 
faith  and  force,  and  the  man  of  fact  and  accommodation, — 
which  James  Freeman  Clark  has  popularized  in  his  recent 
lecture  upon  Luther  and  Loyola.  ^'Each  of  these  great 
men  came  forth,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  each  was  what  he 
was,  and  each  did  what  he  did,  in  obedience  to  certain  occult 
forces,  which  from  the  depth  of  ages  had  been  working 
themselves  up  to  the  surface  of  European  civilization.  The 
one  was  ^  an  idea '  proper  to  Germany,  the  other  '  an  idea ' 
proper  to  Spain ;  and  the  two  were  simultaneously  evolved 
by  a  silent  energy  of  the  moral  system,  then  struggling  into 
light,  and  asking  to  be  defined  and  to  be  defended,  and  to 
be  consigned  to  future  ages." 

It  is  Loyola  who  has  shown  the  world  once  for  all  what 
is  meant  by  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  by  a  spiritual  directory ; 
^  it  is  he  who  has  known  how  to  smelt  soul-ore  into  one 
mass ;  it  is  he  who  has  perfected  the  task  of  forging  hun- 
dreds of  individual  wills  into  so  true  a  continuity  of  sub- 
stance, that  the  volitions  of  a  single  mind  should  pass  like  a 
galvanic  current  through  the  whole,  imd  become  intelligible 
and  effective  at  the  remotest  distance." 
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It  was  the  function  of  the  founder  of  Jesuitism  to  evolye 
the  most  binding  polity,  based  upon  the  principle  of  accom- 
modating moral  truth  to  human  necessities,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Luther  gave  the  world  a  new  creed.  Loy- 
ola could  not  form  a  creed,  but  he  spun  the  most  spider-like 
web  of  casuistry  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  He  was  a 
mechanic,  not  an  enthusiast.  He  was  no  inspired  prophet, 
driving  men  by  his  fury,  Tuning  them  by  his  caU,  inapir- 
lug  them  with  his  glow  and  fire.  He  calmly  marshalled 
and  drilled  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  had  chosen,  yet  it 
was  his  undoubted  gift  to  "  feel  his  way  unerringly  through 
the  intricacies  of  human  nature"  and  to  penetrate  into  every 
beating  heart ;  and  '^  whoever  possesses  this  intuition  comes 
by  consent  of  all  into  the  place  of  leader  in  his  circle,  for 
the  discerning  of  spirits  is  the  foundation  of  power." 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  the  father  of  modern  casuistry.  The 
<^nstitution,  the  spiritual  exercises,  the  oath  of  obedience, 
and  the  directory,  reveal  to  us  the  workings  of  this  wonder- 
ful poUty  of  accommodation  of  moral  truth  and  right  to 
human  weakness,  frailty  and  error.  There  has  never  been 
a  religious  conquest  in  the  history  of  the  Church  equal  to 
the  surrender  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  Laynez,  Faber,  begging  their  bread 
through  Venice  and  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  wandering  over 
Africa  and  Palestine,  ruled  the  Pope,  and  through  the 
Papal  See  the  Church  and  the  world,  at  that  very  period 
when  infideUty  and  Pagan  art  found  the  warmest  welcome 
at  the  hearthstone  of  the  Vatican. 

Xavier  in  India  stands  to-day  transfigured  with  a  bright- 
ness which  we  cannot  analyze.  We  are  powerless  to  detect 
myth  from  fact  in  such  a  glowing  career.  The  very  life  is 
like  a  dancing  mirage.  We  cannot  tell  which  is  fraud  and 
which  is  inverted  fact.  The  Jesuit  Escobar,  in  his  famous 
collection  of  opinions  and  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  deli- 
cate consciences,  was  more  sought  after  than  the  Grecian 
shrine  of  Apollo  or  miraculous  grotto  of  the  Virgin.     The 
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Ghnrch  gnrrendered  itaelf  xmoonditionally  to  Jesnitisni,  and 
the  long  congealed  creeds  of  faith  were  dissolved  into  the 
running  water  of  casuistical  polity.  The  hour  and  the  man 
came  together.  Loyola  managed  a  chnrch  ready  to  be  man- 
aged, and  handled  the  age  with  the  motives  bom  out  of  age. 
The  method  of  tact  became  the  science  of  the  day,  and  the 
age  of  faith  as  a  force  in  the  world  was  adjourned  until 
those  working  principles  became  a  powerful  fact  which 
Luther  had  nailed  as  his  theses  on  the  oaken  door  of  the 
chnrch  at  Wittemberg. 

But  the  Divine  corrective  came  a  century  later,  as  the 
Divine  reaction  always  comes.  ^^  That  miracle  of  universal 
genius,"  as  SirWm.  Hamilton  calls  him — Pascal,  bom  in 
1623,  living  a  life  that  never  was  a  day  without  pain,  exhib* 
iting  the  greatest  contrarieties  in  human  nature^  yet  drawing 
lessons  of  faith  from  these  very  antagonisms  of  his  nature, 
and  dying  at  the  age  of  forty,  pierced  the  web  of  Jesuitical 
casuistry,  and  tore  its  falseness  into  tatters. 

At  the  time  when  Pascal  appeared  upon  the  Gallican 
stage,  the  Jansenist  movement,  that  earlier  prototype  of 
Methodism  and  the  eviflogelical  revival  in  the  English 
Church,  was  leading  the  way  back  again  to  the  great  moral 
tmths  of  Christianity  which  the  Scriptures  so  clearly  reveal^ 
and  which  always  come  out  to  the  light  in  the  moment 
of  great  reforms.  The  drift  of  thought  in^  the  Boman 
Church  after  the  establishment  of  the  tenets  of  Loyola  was 
c^htinnally  in  the  direction  of  the  accommodation  of  divine 
doctrines  to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  by  making  them 
palatable  to  that  portion  of  society  which  considered  religion 
but  as  a  generalization  of  moral  duties,  and  its  ministers  as 
a  national  police,  whose  function  it  was  to  wield  the  terrors 
of  the  divine  law  in  support  of  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
For  two  centuries  the  genius  of  Jesuitical  casuistry  turned 
the  wheel  of  the  Papal  will,  and  Bichelieu  and  Innocent  X. 
accommodated  most  dexterously  the  maxims  of  church  and 
state  to  serve  each  his  own  ambitious  gain. 
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Shattered  by  ill-health ;  the  gaest  of  his  sister  Jacqueline 
at  the  famous  abbey  of  Port-Boyal,  Pascal  prepared  his 
famous  '^  Provincial  Letters,"  with  which  he  attacked  the 
directory  and  constitution  of  the  Jesuits.   In  the  conflict  be- 
tween expediency  and  conscience  (for  the  entire  court  of  Lonis, 
supported  by  the  Sorbonne  and  the  trained  experts  of  the 
Escobar  school,  were  persecuting  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal)  the 
sub-abbess  Jacqueline  died :  the  first  victim,  as  Pascal  himself 
expressed  it,  of  the  Formulary — the  anti- Jansenist  test  which 
the  Jesuit  king  had  exacted  from  the  nunneries.    With  the 
fire  of  revenge,  with  that  combative  desperation  which  in 
throwing  away  the  scabbard  finds  its  highest  inspiration  in 
using  the  naked  blade,  predestined  never  to  see  tlie  sheath 
again,  Pascal,  whose  superiority  of  genius  had  made  him 
traverse  in  advance  the  entire  field  of  disquietudes  which 
the  human  mind  can  experience,  embracing  with  a  profound 
conviction  the  underlying  truths  of  Christianity,  and  giving 
them  by  his  submission  perhaps  the  greatest  of  human 
testimonies  from  Augustine  to  Kewman,  attacked  the  Jesuits 
and    their    system    brilliantly,   logically  and    mercilessly. 
Every  roligionfl  order  had  its  ttaihed  casniste,  ^ho  decided 
cases  of  conscience  and  affixed  a  numerical  value  to  human 
actions.    Crimes  became  virtues  when  tested  by  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  criminal.     The  doctrines  of  probabilism,  of  men- 
tal restrictiou  and  of  the  direction  of  the  intention  were 
analyzed  and  rebuked  in  the  famous  ^^  Provincial  Letters." 
The  casuistry  of  the  period  trembled  between  the  extremroB 
of  impractical  severity  and  contemptible  indulgence.     Boi- 
leau  declared  of  the  Jesuits,    ^^They  are  a  people  who 
lengthen  the  Creed  and  shorten  the  Decalogue." 

It  is  our  own  eminent  jurist  Dr.  Wharton,  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  Evidence,"  who  sums  up  this  problem  of  casuistry, 
and  touches  the  quick  of  the  subject  when,  in  reviewing 
the  casuistry  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  efforts  ai  the  pie- 
vision  of  cases,  he  shows  that  this  very  attempt  to  legidate 
in  advance,  occasions  the  gravamen  of  the  inherent  evU.  of 
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Jesuitism.  For  in  determining  the  conditions  of  contrition 
and  "  merit  de  congmo'*  they  opened  the  gateway  to  further 
acts  of  sin. 

If,  for  instance,  the  sin  of  mnrder  was  lightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  murderer  was  in  hot  blood  or  was  taken  by 
surprise,  then  willful  murderers  sought  the  safe  retreat  of 
this  extenuating  condition,  and  lodged  there.  If,  again, 
murder  was  extenuated  on  the  score  of  an  old  grudge,  then, 
when  the  sin  was  committed,  a  group  of  old  grudges  were 
immediately  quoted  as  palliative  conditions  and  excuses. 
Thus  the  elaborate  schedule  and  classification  of  these  for- 
mulating experts  were,  after  all,  only  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
sinner  to  retreat  to. 

But  I  must  forbear  to  linger  on  this  interesting  period  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Christian  consciousness  Mdth  the  prin- 
ciple of  expediency.  The  stride  of  Loyola  in  the  direction 
of  accommodation  was  followed  by  the  charge  of  Pascal 
upon  the  advancing  line  of  mere  polity. 

Jesuitism  received  a  blow  in  its  struggle  with  Jansenism 
and  the  wit  and  genius  of  Pascal,  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered.  And  Home*  herself  has  persented  the  world 
with  the  greatest  defender  of  the  principle  of  the  inherent 
influence  upon  character  which  there  is  in  faith  as  a  force, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  over  the  dividing  line  and 
go  to  Luther  and  Protestantism  for  a  defence  against  casu- 
istry. Fofr  the  system  which  gave  birth  to  a  Loyola  gave 
birth  to  a  Pascal,  and  the  direct  action  of  the  apostle  of 
accommodation  was  met,  a  century  later,  by  the  reaction 
of  the  man  who  reflected  afar  off  in  time  the  halo  of  the 
face  of  Moses,  as  it  shone  with  Ood's  glory,  and  frowned 
upon  the  compromising  idolatry  of  Aaron's  golden  calf  I 

This  struggle  of  Jesuitism  with  Jansenism  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  record  of  the  Church  mak- 
ing emphatic  its  passage  through  this  period,  when  the  force 
there  is  in  f aitii  strove  with  the  force  there  is  in  tact,  and 
when  expediency  wrestled  through  all  the  dark  night  with 
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that  unfamiliar,  unknown  traveler,  the  <K>nficience.  The 
Church  at  this  period  was  going  through  that  stretch  of 
experience  which  awaits  the  individual  somewhere  in  this 
desert-world,  when,  in  the  evolution  of  character  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  growing  Ohristian  Ufe,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  act  in  the  presence  of  unforeseen  problems, 
when  warring  ideas  of  right  perplex  the  bravest  with  doubt 
and  misgiving,  and  when,  like  Hugo's  hero,  in  the  darkness 
and  in  the  confusion,  as  we  wrestle  with  the  false  standards 
of  the  hour,  suddenly  the  mysterious  wamer  of  souls 
"sends  the  rays  of  eternal  truth  resplendent  across  this 
human  waste  of  light  and  darkness." 

Modem  casuistry,  its  standards  and  its  limits,  is  our  sub- 
ject. But  we  entered  it  by  the  postern  gate,  and  called  it  the 
force  of  tact,  because  when  we  cross  over  the  drawbridge, 
and  go  in  at  the  broad  castle  gate  marked  casuistry,  we  can 
smell  the  bad  odors  of  Jesuitism,  and  generally  give  an  off- 
hand verdict  upon  it  at  once.  Therefore  I  have  tried  to 
come  face  to  face  with  this  question  by  a  side  method,  and 
instead  of  approaching  this  subject  by  the  doorway  of  his- 
torical Jesuitism,  have  suggested  that  expediency,  address, 
tact,  human  accommodation,  is  an  art  and  a  gift,  and  there- 
fore before  we  denounce  the  Jesuits  from  the  very  start,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  our  own  lives,  with 
their  maxims  and  their  methods.  Dr.  Johnson  horrified  a 
stage-coach  full  of  women  and  dissenters,  and  drowned  a 
profitless  conversation  in  a  bottomless  pit  of  silen  ce,  by 
defending  the  system  of  the  Inquisition,  and  suggesting 
that  it  would  achieve  a  great  work  in  their  day  by  stopping 
the  endless  agitation  against  the  Established  Church. 

I  am  not  about  to  defend  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
am  only  trying  to  defend  that  in  our  own  nature  and  that 
in  the  organization  of  modem  society  which  demands  that 
some  common  recognized  code  and  standard  of  casuistry 
should  be  accepted  as  a  passport  in  morals,  vis^d  and  coun- 
tersigned  by  Ohristian  moralists  of  difiering  religious  bodies, 
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as  a  nnif onn  currencj,  arranged  on  some  even  moral  stan- 
dard, like  an  international  copyright^'  where  that  which  is 
good  and  true  and  right  in  the  kingdom  of  one  man's  soul 
should  have  the  chance  at  least  of  being  right  in  another, 
without  mere  traditional  dead  reckoning  from  the  days  of 
Luther,  or  foregone  conclusion  of  party  bias  when  we  men- 
tion the  name  of  Loyola. 

For  what  we  want  above  all  else  is  to  stop  this  confu- 
sion of  standards  and  change  of  moral  currency,  which 
besets  us  when  we  cross  from  one  walk  in  life  to  another, 
as  the  pfenings  and  groschens  and  rix-thalers  and  varying 
tribes  of  florins,  cause  the  traveler  in  Germany  to  long  for 
a  brief  but  emphatic  interview  with  the  man  who  first 
invented  this  intricate  system  of  coinage. 

A  report  from  Home  the  other  d^y  declaimed  that  a  special 
school  of  diplomacy  is  about  to  be  established  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  pupils,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be  exclusively 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  list  of  contributors  to  its  special  organ, 
The  Awnyra^  is  composed  of  names  known  for  their  pro- 
gressive ideas.  As  the  NaMon  said  in  commenting  upon 
this  movement:  "Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the 
wisdom  of  Pope  Leo ;  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
Protestantism  than  a  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  forms 
of  statement  of  Catholic  ideas  to  thd  popular  ideas  of  science. 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  moral  and 
spiritual  reformation;  the  Beformation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  political,  philosophic  and  scientific. 

"  The  Boman  Church  xmder  its  late  head  was  content  for 
the  most  part  to  oppose  this  movement  bluntly,  directly, 
dogmatically,  and  by  an  ip^e  d^ixU, 

"  Under  its  present  leader  the  Church  will  in  all  proba- 
bility adopt  the  method  of  its  opponents,  and  fight  its 
enemies  with  their. own  weapons." 

And  in  this  way  history  repeats  itself,  and  a  second  time 
the  emperor  goes  <to  the  Pope  at  Canossa  1 
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This  fumiAhes  ns  with  a  ready  illnstration  of  the  wond6^ 
fill  Buppleness  and  flexibility  of  the  Boman  system.    If 
Jesuitism  is  hated  and  is  below  par,  the  Vatican  can  recon- 
struct special  schools  and  special  standards  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  age,  and  show  throughout  its  vast  spiritual  domains 
a  perfect  homogeneousness  of  method  and  of  purpose.   And 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  shade  of  Loyola  must  keep  in 
the  background  now,  while  the  Zeit-geist  addresses  the  as- 
sembly and  speaks  to  the  question  before  the  house.    Bnt 
the  Protestant  world  and  the  rent  churches  of  Christendom 
know  no  such  mobilization  of  moral  forces  as  this.    Oar 
every-day  available  ethics  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  bygone 
decisions  and  verdicts.    We  have  to  travel  back  for  an  old 
deductional    casuistry  wrung  out   of  historic  precedents, 
much  ore  >nd  little  conscience  being  found   in  the  lump. 
We  are  powerless  to  form  and  conjure  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  moment  an  inducU&nal  casuistry  which  will  receive 
the  many  signatures  of  those  who  swear  by  old  and  bygpne 
standards,  forming  as  they  do  a  rule  of  right  for  the  present 
out  of  cases  which  are  obsolete  and  have  lost  their  moral 
power.    We  are  all  familiar  with  these  stock  cases  of  con- 
science, as  we  remember  the  specimens  found  in  those  anti- 
quated museums  of  our  college  days — ^the  books  on  moral 
philosophy.    They  seem  to  us  now  in  memory  like  wax- 
work figures,  historical  groups,  moral  groups,  chamber  of 
horrors  and  all  that  the  genius  of  a  moral  Madame  Tusaaud 
could  devise.    They  are  like  the  Ohinese  puzzles  of  our 
play-days,  easily  put  together  when  once  you  know  how  to 
do  it,  and  thoroughly  understood  when  succinctly  explained. 

There  are  cases  of  conscience  and  cases  of  neceesity, 
things  allowable  and  things  done  from  ignorance ;  lies  of 
necessity,  such  as  the  lie  of  Grotius'  wife  to  save  her  hus- 
band, and  heroic  lies,  as  when  Lucilins  offered  himsdf  to 
be  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  declaring  himself  to  be 
Brutus.  There  is  the  immoral  promise,  which  must  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  is  yet  a  promise,  instanced  in  the  faithleas 
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hnsband  promising  to  marry  another  woman  while  his  first 
wife  was  yet  alive,  and  then  breaking  his  promise  becaase 
when  he  made  it,  it  was  a  wrong  which  he  was  promising ; 
and  there  is  the  merchant  of  Alexandria,  as  the  example  of 
the  ^^snppressio  veritatis,"  selling  his  com  at  an  exorbitant 
price  to  the  famine-stricken  inhabitants  of  Bhodes,  and 
never  telling  them  that  other  vessels  were  on  their  way, 
following  immediately  after  his  own  ship.  And  then  every 
moral  teacher  and  ethical  gnide  has  his  own  instances,  culled 
from  the  open  diary  of  hie  own  experience  with  erring  men 
and  bewildered  human  nature.  A  man  this  winter,  just  out 
of  the  penitentiary  after  a  two  years'  term  there,  with  a 
family  to  support,  after  struggling  manfully  to  get  work, 
secured  a  position  which  he  could  not  have  kept  a  day  had 
it  been  known  that  he  was  out  of  jail.  He  asked  me  if  he 
•  did  wrong  in  concealing  his  antecedents.  I  told  him  no, 
unless  he  had  been  directly  asked  if  he  were  a  jail-bird. 
For  there  must  always  be  left  room  in  the  chai*acter,  for 
new  forces  of  moral  health  to  germinate,  as  in  the  physical 
system  allowance  is  always  made  for  unforeseen  causative 
influences  to  work  upwards  on  the  ascent  from  disease  to 
health ;  unless  we  are  ready  to  adopt  Buckle's  law  of  undevi- 
ating  determinism,  or  Mill's  doctrine  that  invariable,  cer- 
tain and  unconditional  sequence  rules  the  action  of  all  men« 
For  the  constant  cry  of  human,  nature  in  every  department 
of  society  is  necessity,  necessity,  so  that  this  overlapping 
pressure  of  sin,  passion,  greed  and  selfishness,  bearing  down 
as  it  does  so  persistently  upon  the  moral  instincts,  drives  us 
back  to  the  original  question  :  Is  morality  an  absolute  or  a 
relative  factor  in  human  society  ?  Is  it  a  force  like  faith, 
or  is  it  only  a  polity  like  tact  ?  Is  it  a  positive  instinct,  or 
only  a  relative  guidance,  a  system,  a  net-work  of  precedents 
accommodated  to  human  weakness,  and  the  dire  necessity  of 
those  things  which  seem  so  much  stronger  out  in  the  glare 
of  the  world,  than  what  is  called  the  still  small  voice  within 
us? 
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Matthew  Arnold  writes  in  one  of  his  brilliant  eaeayfi^  that  a 
nineteenth  century  Christian  would  find  it  extremely  dull 
company  with  the  pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower.    Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sturdy  stufE  of  which  our  forefathers  yrere  made 
developed  great  results  in  the  line  of  individualisms.    Let 
the  thinkers  and  workers  of  to-day  in  their  broad  eclecticifim 
develop  as  fine  a  fiower  out  of  tiie  methods  of  institution- 
alism,  for  after  all,  the  methods  of  these  men  were  the 
methods  of  men  of  faith  in  a  principle;  the  methods  of 
to-day  are  too  often  only  the  methods  of  utility,  of  policy,  of 
a  keen  and  astute  tact.    There  is  scarcely  an  important 
department  in  public  life  in  which  we  do  not  see  this 
Btru^le  between  the  faith,  be  it  small  or  great,  which  in- 
heres in  the  moral  instinct,  and  the  demand  of  what  is  called 
necessity  to  lower  or  accommodate  this  instinct.     Society 
wrings  out  the  confessions  of  a  frivolous  girl,  for  who  to 
dumb  forgetf ulness  a  prey,  can  stand  against  the  decisions 
of  fashionable  life,  which  first  creates  its  standards,  and  then 
abuses  its  victims.    The  business  world  with  its  tradesman's 
standards  pleads  necessity  as  it  follows  in  stock  companies 
after  the  lead  of  science,  and  supplements  oil-wells  and 
Colorado  mines  with  bogus  bonanzas.    Men  are  not  villains 
by  the  wholesale  when  they  fail  and  cheat  and  gamble  in 
Wall-street  securities :  they  are  driven  to  these  new  and  ques- 
tionable methods  by  necessity.     ^^  Why  did  you  steal  that 
sheep  i"  asked  Napoleon  of  a  condemned  French  soldier. 
^'  I  was  starving,  sire,"  was  the  reply,  ^'  and  you  know  I 
must  live."    "  There  you  are  wrong ;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  at  all  necessary  that  you  should  live,"  was  Napoleon's 
reply.    But  necessity  to-day  is  a  sliding  scale ;  like  a  shoe- 
maker's measure,  it  must  fit  different  sizes  of  need.     The 
political  world,  not  only  in  America,  but  among  all  repre- 
sentative f onps  of  government,  has  given  birth  to  a  new 
institution  called  the  machine.    Yet  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  machine-drivers  no  permanent  crusade  is  intended  against 
the  moral  law,  as  many  of  us  uninitiated  patriots  suppose; 
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it  only  happens  that  our  right  of  private  judgment  and 
other  forms  of  independent  thinking  embarrass  the  machine, 
as  the  eleven  unanimous  jurymen  grow  weary  of  the  con« 
scientious  convictions  of  the  obstinate  twelfth,  or  as  the 
chairman  of  some  public  meeting  groans  inly  while  the 
terrible  mild-mannered  philanthropic  bore  defeats  the 
amendment,  and  throws  the  business  hopelessly  back,  with 
those  calmly  teasing  tones  which  have  in  them  the  burden- 
some  remembrance  of  other  days,  made  memorable  by  the 
gift  of  continuance.  Men  must  be  managed,  the  leaders 
say,  and  the  party  wheels  must  go  round ;  and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  this  latest  accepted  in- 
vention, the  machine. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  politician  to  rise  to  any 
higher  level  than  his  party  obligation.  The  traces  of  party 
necessity  bind  in  every  free  action.  In  the  seven  to  eight 
Commission  which  settled  the  constitutional  strain  of  the 
memorable  election  which  preceded  the  last  one,  the  duty 
of  the  judge  was  lost  in  the  more  binding  obligation  of 
party  loyalty.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  Eng- 
land in  the  famous  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  functions 
of  the  supposed  impartial  judges  were  hopelessly  swallowed 
up  in  the  closer  law  of  Whig  devotion  to  Whiggery  and 
Tory  obligation  to  Toryism.  The  entire  world  of  art,  too, 
turns  away  its  conscience  at  the  nod  of  artistic  compulsion. 
Let  any  one  spend  a  portion  of  a  winter  in  Home,  and  get 
once  a  glimpse  into  artistic  life  there,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  bartering  for  ^^  nudes"  and  the  shameless  revelations  of 
a  Ouida  are  but  the  transcript  of  every-day  life,  and  not 
alone  the  imaginings  of  a  corrupt  mind.  But  I  go  a  step 
higher,  and  impeach  the  learned  professions.  Who  can 
read  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  or  twist  his  imagin- 
ings through  the  ramifications  of  the  rhetoric  of  Buf  us 
Choate's,  without  perceiving  unnumbered  occasions  when 
the  client's  right  was  only  the  client's  desperation.  And  if 
at  times  we  feel  that  a  heavy  question  mi^rk  coils  itself  over 
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the  entire  l^;al  prof esBion,  we  fall  bade  apoa  the  casuistiy 
of  necessity  in  this  mnniTig  world,  and  oondnde  that  it  is 
only  when  the  lawyer  leaves  his  position  as  a  trained  casuist, 
and  becomes  the  adviser  of  fraud,  that  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Count  Gnido  of  Florence,  whom  Dante  to  his 
surprise,  met  as  he  was  sweeping  on  his  tourist  round 
through  hell,  may  be  his  lot  in  the  life  that  is  to  come : 

*' Wben  I  was  dead,  for  me  Bt.  Fmncis  came; 

Bat  one  of  the  black  cbembs  sent  him  back. 
Exclaiming,  '  Wrong  me  not — his  Boul  I  claim. 

Down  to  m  J  herd  of  slaves  must  be  repair, 
Becaoae  he  has  of  fraud  the  adviaer  been ; 

Since  which,  my  hand  hath  held  him  by  the  hair. 

Nought  but  repentance  ever  can  absolve; 
But  to  repent,  and  yet  incline  to  sin, 

A  contradiction  would  in  terms  involve. ' " 

Dante's  "  Inferno,"  Canto  zxviL 

But  the  medical  profession  stands  charged  to-day  with 
the  heaviest  indictment  a^inst  this  modem  breaking  down 
of  man's  faith  in  the  moral  instincts.  The  worst  tenets  of 
Jesuitism  shine  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. Look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these  instances. 
Take,  first,  the  horrors  of  viTisection,  where  a  dog  which 
sees  a  god  in  the  master  who  tortures  him  for  science,  yet 
lacks  the  imperfect  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  for 
his  master's  benefit.  Or  reflect  upon  the  temptation  to 
deceive  the  sick,  the  anxious,  the  depres^,  the  bereaved 
heart,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  medical  prescription. 

Bee  again  the  uniform  siding  with  nature  as  against  the 
moral  instinct  which  the  physician  is  tempted  to.  take,  when 
man  as  a  creature  freighted  with  his  passions,  struggles  with 
man  as  a  moral  being,  the  end,  recovery,  invariably  sancti- 
fying the  means. 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  society  does  Christianity  seem 
to  struggle  more  hopelessly,  like  an  over-freighted  vessel  in 
the  trough  of  the  .sea,  than  in  its  conflict  with  the  untanoied 
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instincts  of  the  animal  nature ;  nowhere  do  the  added  re- 
quirements of  the  moral  law,  sit  so  helplessly  on  human 
nature,  as  in  this  effort  at  suppressing  those  very  instincts 
which  have  come  from  God  via  hell.  Hence,  the  sharp 
aatagonism,  the  inevitable  conflict,  between  that  profession 
whose  end  is  the  body,  to  save  which  everything,  even  the 
soul  itself,  must  perish,  and  that  profession  whose  end  is  the 
soul,  to  secure  which  life  itself  must  be  laid  down.  Who 
does  not  feel  this  clash  between  the  medical  and  the  ethical 
adviser  ?  Nowhere  do  God  and  nature  seem  more  at  strife 
than  here,  in  the  confusion  of  these  two  standards. 

Another  charge  is  found  in  the  cognizance  of  the  medical 
profession  with  the  foul  tradings  of  those  who  are  the  scav- 
engers of  our  cemeteries,  so  that  we  tremble  too  often  as 
we  think  of  what  may  happen  to  our  dead. 

It  was  necessity  which  drove  Dr.  Webster  to  kill  Mr. 
Parkman  at  Cambridge ;  but  then  that  same  cry  of  neces- 
sity had  familiarized  the  mind  before  with  countless  dissec- 
tions, and  murder  was  only  one  step  a  little  further  on  in 
the  like  necessity.  The  famous  case  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Knox,  at  Edinburgh,  is  a  striking  example  of  this  special 
pleading  for  professional  necessity.  Subjects  he  must  have. 
Ladies  closely  veiled  were  driven  in  a  doctor's  buggy  to  the 
college.  One  toll-gate  keeper  had  his  suspicions  aroused, 
and  reached  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  assist  in  alighting  what 
proved  to  be  an  upright  corpse.  Two  villains,  Burke  and 
Hare,  distinctly  remembered  in  effigy  by  visitors  at  Madame 
Tussaud's,  kept  a  boarding-house  with  a  very  winding  stair, 
which  might  have  served  as  the  occasion  for  the  origin  of 
the  story  of  the  "  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  yet  the  foremost 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  medi- 
cal reputation,  knew  all  this,  and  silenced  the  twitchings  of 
the  rudimentary  germs  of  his  conscience  by  the  plea  of 
necessity.  In  short,  wherever  we  look  over  the  broad  field 
of  modem  casuistry,  and  ask  what  are  its  standards  and 
where  we  may  find  its  limits,  we  discover  two  standards — 
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the  standard  of  the  ideal,  and  the  standard  of  the  arerage 
available,  with  a  yielding  band  as  the  limits,  very  pliable, 
and  very  elastic,  just  as  the  necessity  of  the  occaaion  may 
stretch  it.  Now,  in  these  instances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  plainly  mannf actored  system  of  casuistry  preyaib 
oyer  the  revealed  moral  law,  and  supplements  its  action; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  license  idea  of  the  State  inter- 
posing to  regulate  an  evil  which  is  supposed  to  be  unavoid- 
able. Be  it  a  beer  saloon  or  a  dance  house,  a  gunpowder 
shop  or  a  costermonger's  wagon,  the  license  from  the 
State  implies  a  substitution  of  the  law  of  necessity  for  the 
ideal  law  of  the  unattainable.  Modem  casuistry,  then,  has 
to  deal  with  these  three  factors  of  its  being : 

1st.  Relative  instead  of  absolute  right. 

2d.  The  parental  conception  of  government,  with  its 
esoteric  and  exoteric  sides,  instead  of  the  natural  conception 
of  evenness  and  uniformity. 

8d.  The  ever-present  cry  of  necessity  calling  "here," 
like  a  witness  in  court,  to  every  case  where  self-interest 
stands  opposed  to  the  unpalatable  duty. 

Facing  this  entire  question  of  casuistry,  then,  we  find 
to-day  two  forces :  the  force  of  faith,  and  the  force  of  tact. 
There  live  in  the  historic  church  two  functional  methods 
linked  to  two  memories — the  memory  of  Luther  and  the 
memory  of  Loyola.  There  are  pitched  to-day  around  the 
dty  of  man's  soul  two  camps — the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, based  upon  a  faith,  and  the  Church  of  Catholic  and 
historic  precedent,  founded,  after  all  that  we  may  say  about 
it,  not  upon  a  creed,  but  upon  a  policy. 

We  see  to-day  many  tendencies  in  the  Church  towards 
the  re-forming  of  old  and  worn-out  lines.  For  instance,  if 
Protestantism,  or  the  system  of  faith  in  a  principle  brought 
out  by  Luther,  is  a  failure,  so  is  Jesuitism,  or  the  system  of 
the  utility  of  tact  alone.  But  behind  these  methods  of  two 
men  we  can«  see  here  and  there  glimpses  of  national 
ehurches  rising  into  light,  based  upon  peoples,  and  sop- 
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ported  by  ethnic  foundations.  And  we  know  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  broods  over  humanity  to-day,  and  not  over  its  leaders 
only.  Again,  the  entire  missionary  system  retreats  to-day 
from  the  forlorn-hope  advance  of  sentiment  and  romanti- 
cism, and  re-forms  upon  the  basis  of  scientific  exploration 
and  geographical  investigation.  The  glowing  Xavier  gives 
place  to  the  silent  Livingstone,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Mora- 
vians fade  away  before  the  practical  common-sense  of  a 
Bishop  Patteson. 

Now,  among  these  uprisings  of  new  life  to-day,  is  there 
any  tendency  or  line  of  Church  development  which  will 
bring  us  to  a  more  reasonable,  wholesome  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  Christian  ethics — something  which  could  be  both  in- 
ternational and  inter-ecclesiastical  ? 

Protestantism  is  sublime  in  its  ideal:  "The  just  shall 
live  by  his  faith."  But  the  just  are  a  minority,  and  the 
others  cannot  live  up  to  this  ideal  life. 

Jesuitism-  is  pitiable,  but  it  reaches  the  pitiable  masses, 
and  controls  them  with  that  tact  which  always  inheres  in 
accommodation  and  compromise.  But  from  the  side  of 
Protestantism  to-day  we  see  a  resolute  school  of  religious 
emigrants. 

What,  then,  are  the  adventuring  Bitualists  doing  for  us? 
First  of  all,  I  think,  they  are  bringing  us  face  to  face  with 
the  vital  liberty  there  is  in  the  common  fact  of  our  human 
worahip  of  the  divine  presence  among  men.  There  is  a 
higher  law  about  the  rights  of  worship  which  no  rubric  or 
set  of  rubrics  are  adequate  to  handle.  And  the  Bitualists 
stand  on  this  ground :  their  Christ  may  be  supematurally 
in  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  it  is  a  veritable  Christ,  not  a 
dogma,  not  a  sentiment  alone. 

Secondly,  they  are  making  emphatic  the  realism  there  is 
in  the  spiritual  life.  They  are  dragging  out  this  fact,  with 
the  aid  of  material  symbols  and  sensuous  religious  phraseol- 
ogy. The  Bitualists  are  like  the  first  miners  at  a  mine: 
they  handle  the  ore  roughly,  but  then  they  are  first  at  the 
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mine.  For  two  distinct  tendencies  are  at  work  in  this  gen- 
eration :  the  outward  tendency  towards  freedom  of  tiiought 
finds  its  farther  development  in  the  extreme  Broad  wing  of 
the  Church,  as  seen  in  the  recent  manifestaticMis  of  the 
famous  "  Scotch  Sermons." 

The  inward  tendency  is  towards  a  materialilsed  faith,  rep- 
resented by  the  SBsthetic  spirit  of  the  age,  seeking  to  develop 
the  ritual  idea  at  every  turn.  These  two  currents  of  specu- 
lation and  realism  are  moving  to-day  towards  a  whirl- 
pool of  unity,  and  from  the  boiling  maelstrom  of  disinte* 
gration  I  believe  there  will  issue  and  reappear  the  Church 
of  the  future,  the  Church  of  the  ultimate  reconciliation,  in 
which  the  present  scattered  sides  of  Christendom  shall 
become  one  again,  after  the  pattern  of  that  Divine  fabric 
which  was  without  seam,  and  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. A  thoughtful  medical  writer  of  to-day  declares 
that,  in  the  history  of  civilization,  Europe  is  becoming 
Americanized  and  America  is  becoming  Europeanized,  and 
the  coming  race  will  be  the  third  term,  which  is  to  issue 
from  these  two  centres  of  civilization. 

I  believe  that  a  similar  process  is  going  on  to-day  in  the 
working  of  the  laws  of  Christian  thought,  only  it  is  never 
given  to  the  men  of  any  age  to  see  the  ultimate  develop- 
ments of  the  thoughts  of  the  age. 

Thirdly,  these  Romeward-bound  emigrants  will  cause  us 
to  define  a  system  of  church  polity,  which,  if  not  their  sys. 
tern,  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  accepted  definite  prini^ples 
found  in  the  present  order  of  thought. 

And,  fourthly,  by  their  doctrines  of  confession  and  abso- 
hition,  as  well  as  by  the  casuistry  of  the  vestry-room  confes- 
sional, so  different  from  the  carefully  guarded  maxims  of 
the  Roman  confessional  box  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
happy-go4ucky  "Salvation,  'tis  done"  of  the  Moody  in- 
quiry-room on  the  other,  they  will  in  all  probability  lead 
the  Church  back  again  to  examine  her  definitions;  for 
thought  invariably  accompanies  all  efforts  to  define,  and  if 
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there  is  any  subject  which  needs  to-day  both  clearness  of 
thought  and  clearness  of  definition,  in  an  age  when  all  the 
experts  are  trying  to  find  out  the  source  and  seat  of  the 
moral  and  religions  instincts,  it  is  the  subject  of  modem 
casuistry,  its  standards  and  its  limits  I 

To  conclude,  then,  and  to  offer  my  mite  to  that  treasury 
where  the  rich  in  thought  can  put  in  of  their  abundance,  I 
would  say  that  the  man  of  spiritual  genius,  the  endowed 
nature  rich  in  faith,  needs  no  casuistry.  His  faith  in  his  prin- 
ciples creates  his  own  standard,  and  settles  with  an  authori- 
tative voice  the  limits  of  tact  in  the  presence  of  faith's  gov- 
erning fon^s.  But  of  the  massed  it  still  stands  written, 
'^  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  sheep  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
and  Aaron."  The  lawgiving  prophet  was  strong,  and  stood 
the  test  and  strain  of  the  Divine  legation.  But  the  priest, 
the  ecclesiastic,  was  weak,  and  failed  just  where  Loyola's 
Jesuitism  failed — ^in  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  the 
cry  for  the  worship,  which  ended  in  Aaron's  secular  idol- 
atry. 

Must  we  not  run,  then,  the  standards  of  the  prophets 
into  the  methods  of  that  true  priesthood  of  the  world's 
helpers,  which  is  a  sacred  lino  forever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedec? 

Are  not  the  commandments  of  the  moral  life  given  to  u6 
in  a  series  of  denials,  a  group  of  Divine  protests  against  our 
pleadings  for  that  which  seems  to  be  the  demands  of  a  na- 
ture urging  the  necessities  of  a  fallen  condition,  a  lanied  and 
sinning  state  of  helplessness,  screening  itself  behind  those 
excuses  which  always  appear  when  the  hard  duty  appearol 

The  marvellous  power  of  George  Eliot's  delineation  of 
the  Greek  Tito  Melena,  in  the  story  of  Eomola,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  every  time  the  hard  duty  of  searching  for  his 
lost  father  presented  itself  to  his  mind  and  conscience,  a 
bundle  of  excuses  sprang  up  at  once  into  the  light,  and  the 
unfilial  Greek  never  got  beyond  the  thicket  of  his  own 
overshadowing  excuses. 
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But  we  do  not  onter  into  the  freedom  of  faith  because 
of  our  limiting  unbelief.     Perhaps  Maurice's   open  vista 
of  what  is  possible,  in  his  work  upon  Conscience,  is  the  high- 
est water-line  of  earnest  moral  thought  the  Church  has  seen 
since  the  day  of  Luther  and  Pascal.     ^'  I  think/'  sajs  Maa- 
rice,  ^'casuistry  is  even  more  wanted  for  the  England  of 
our  days  than  for  the  England  of  any  previous  day."     Bat 
he  continues :  "  The  reason  I  gave  for  not  liking  rules  of 
conscience,  even  when  they  are  reconmiended  by  such  elo- 
quence as  Jeremy  Taylor's,  was,  that  they  do  not  settle  the 
cases  of  conscience  which  they  undertake  to  settle ;  that  they 
leave  those  cases  more  imsettled  than  ever.     Cases  of  con- 
science want,  I  think,  a  di£Eerent  treatment.    The  conscience 
asks  for  laws,  not  rules ;  for  freedom,  not  chains ;  for  edu* 
cation,  not  suppression.     It  is  the  casuist's  business  to  give 
it  aid  in  seeking  for  those   blessings."     And  again   this 
teacher  continues :  ^'  I  might  easily  induce  some  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  casuistry,  if  I  could  hold  out  a  promise  that 
they  would  obtain  from  it  a  set  of  ready-made  prescriptions 
for  various  diseases  of  conscience,  or  even  accurate  diagnoses 
of  those  diseases.    I  can  offer  no  such  promise.    The  good 
which  casuistry  can  do  us,  is,  I  conceive,  of  precisely  the 
opposite  kind.     It  warns  us  against  the  quackery  of  these 
prescriptions ;  it  shows  us  why  we  cannot  obtain  any  diag- 
nosis of  other  symptoms  except  by  acquaintance  with  our 
own.     So  it  is  also  with  that  doctrine  of  society  which  has 
been  used  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  us.    The  conscience 
must  do  what  it  bids,  or  cease  to  be.    If  that  is  society, 
there  are  no  terms  to  be  kept  with  it.    The  casuist's  busi- 
ness is,  in  the  name  of  the  conscience,  to  mock  and  defy  it, 
wherever  the  passion  for  liberty  is  changed  for  an  easy  pro- 
fession of  liberality,  wherever  opinion,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  is  confounded  with  truth." 

We  can  all  be  heroic  now  and  then,  but  to  do  ordinary 
things  in  an  extraordinary  way  is  the  test  of  the  tmest 
Christian  life ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  we  want  to  combine 
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the  standard  of  faith  with  the  standard  of  tact,  and  make 
both  these  forces  serve  ns,  instead  of  playing  ns  false,  or 
allowing  the  coy  attribute  of  our  Ohristian  consciousness  to 
elope  with  that  seducer  of  souls,  who  always  comes  from 
the  dance  of  sin  wearing  the  subtle  mask  of  necessity,  and 
uttering  that  old  Greek  cry,  "  I  am  helpless.    It  is  Fate." 

Wm.  Wilbekfobcs  Newtok. 


THE  EPICUREANISM  OF  HORACK 


THOUGH  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  Epicurus,*  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
writings  falls  in  with  this  description,  yet  his  innate  love  of 
independence,  and  the  originality  of  his  views  as  to  many 
questions  debated  in  the  schools,  kept  him  from  strict  adhe- 
sion  to  the  teachings  of  any  one  master.f  His  philosophical 
training  had  been  conducted  in  the  rival  School  of  the 
Academy^  The  Stoics,  against  whom  he  frequently  in- 
dulges his  satiric  vein,  seem  yet  to  have  afforded  him  a  fa- 
vorite subject  of  study ;  and  particularly  in  his  later  writ- 
ings he  shows  that  he  had  deeply  imbibed  their  tone  and 
spirit.  A  rigid  classification,  therefore,  would  give  him  a 
place  rather  among  the  Eclectics,  or  even  the  Skeptics. 

But  Epicureanism  is  something  that  comes  to  a  man  with- 
out its  being  taught  him  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  plant  of 
spontaneous  growth,  not  a  rare  hot-house-reared  exotic. 
When  the  great  question  of  the  meaning  of  life  begins  to 
force  itdelf  npon  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul,  the  man 
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beginB  to  philosophize ;  and  though  he  may  never  have 
heard  of  2ieno  or  Epienms — the  Porch  or  the  Garden — ^his 
feet  instinctively  take  one  or  other  of  the  diverging  paths 
that  lead  to  Stoicism  or  Epicureanism.  Horace  cared  very 
little  about  the  disputed  questions  as  to  the  criteria  of  truth, 
the  motions  of  atoms  and  the  nature  of  the  soul.  He  had 
little  physics  and  less  metaphysics.  But  he  was  profoundly 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned  human  life.  He 
observed  men  with  the  closest  scrutiny.  He  looked  in  upon 
himself  with  no  less  critical  an  eye.  Every  phase  of  human 
character,  every  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  changings  and 
shiftings  of  light  and  shadow  that  diversify  life's  coloring, 
the  facts  and  fancies,  the  hopes  and  doubts,  the  probabilities 
and  possibilities,  the  pleasures  and  pains  that  make  up  its 
daily  cup— all  the  varied  elements  and  conditions  which 
enter  the  complex  problem  of  life,  these  were  the  inexhaust- 
ible subjects  of  his  thoughts.  Horace  gravely  considered 
the  matter,  and  the  answer  he  gave  must  determine  our  view 
of  his  Philosophy  of  Life. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  glance  for  a  moment  at  his 
stand-point.  He  has  told  the  story  so  well  himself  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings  that  we  have  little  to  do  but  gather  up 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  Bom  at  a  time  (B.  C.  65) 
when  the  Boman  State  was  becoming  too  great  for  more  than 
one  ruler,  and  too  rich  for  that  ^one  to  brook  any  rival,  his 
life  was  passed  in  that  epoch  of  transition  from  the  manli- 
ness, independence  and  virtue  that  marked  the  Home  of  the 
Consuls,  to  the  vice,  servility  and  effeminateness  which 
marked  the  Borne  of  the  Emperors.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  comparative  competence,  his  father  supplying  lib* 
erally  the  means  for  his  education,  and  teaching  him  by  his 
own  precept  and  example  more  useful  lessons  than  could  be 
learned  from  his  school  tablets  or  horn-books.  All  through 
the  subsequent  life  of  Horace  we  can  see  the  effects  of  his 
father's  teaching,  in  the  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  he 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  an  adulatory  court,  in  his  un* 
doubted  honesty  and  integrity,  and  the  utilitarian  spirit 
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which  was  dnch  a  prominent  feature  of  his  oharacter.  The 
noted  pedagogae  OrbiliuB  Pnpillus  had  imbued  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  letters  and  a  love  for  the  literature  of 
Greece ;  and  in  early  manhood  he  repaired  to  Athens  to  per- 
fect himself  in  philosophy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  at  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  he  joined  the  party 
of  Bratns,  and  continued  to  serve  under  him  till  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Philippi.  Availing  himself  of  the  ofEer  of 
anmesty  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  finding  his  father's 
estate  swept  away  by  the  confiscations  of  the  war,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  to  writing  verses  for  a  livelihood.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  for  several  years  no  small  share  of 
the  darker  side  of  life  fell  to  the  poet  at  this  time.  His 
writings  at  length  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Yirgil  and 
Yarns,  and  an  introduction  to  Maecenas,  by  whom  he  was 
befriended  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Augustus. 
Brighter  days  began  to  fall  to  the  poet.  Maecenas  pre- 
sented him  with  a  lovely  villa  at  Tibur.  He  had  al^  a 
small  farm  among  the  Sabines  hard  by.  At  Home  a  mod- 
est residence  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  placed  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  dearest  friends.  With  means  abundant  for 
gratifying  his  tastes,  courted  by  the  rich  and  mighty  as  well 
as  by  those  of  inferior  fortune,  with  leisure  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
his  life  from  this  time  flowed  on  with  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity. He  studied  and  thought,  he  read  and  wrote,  he  dab- 
bled in  agriculture,  or  wandered  in  the  streets  and  squares 
of  the  city  intent  on  observing  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
he  entertained  his  friends  with  mirth  and  merriment,  or 
courted  the  maidens  who  were  only  too  easily  moved  by  en- 
treaties from  his  eloquent  lips, — ^he  lived  his  life,  and  has  left 
us  perhaps  as  perfect  a  picture  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  so  short  a  space  of  what  impression  its  passing  pageant 
produced  on  a  highly  sensitive,  thoughtful  nature. 

Life  has  so  many  sides,  that  to  learn  the  impression  which 
as  a  whole  it  produced  upon  Horace,  we  must  find  his  views 
separately  of  some  of  its  manifold  phases. 

(1)  The  question  as  to  the  moving  power  of  life,  the  force, 
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consciooB  or  nnconscious^  poseessed  of  will  or  incapable  of 
willing,  which  controls  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individ- 
nals,  had  been  rather  pnt  aside  than  in  any  satisfactory 
manner  answered  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers.*  They 
rigorously  excluded  the  gods  from  all  participation  in  the 
formation  and  government  of  the  world  ;t  but,  when  at- 
tempting to  give  a  substitute  to  which  could  be  ascribed 
these  offices  usually  considered  divine,  they  took  refuge  in 
vain  generalities.  Indeed,  the  theology  of  the  Epicureans 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  full  of  absurdities  and  contra* 
dictions.  Their  enemies  accused  them  of  being  atheists,  and 
professing  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  only  from 
fear  and  deference  to  popular  prejudice.:|:  But  though  the 
tendency  of  his  theological  teachings  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  atheistic,  Epicurus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sincere 
in  maintaining  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods. 
Holding  that  happiness  is  inconsistent  with  anything  that 
impairs  tranquillity  and  perfect  freedom  from  care,  he  main- 
tained that  for  the  gods  to  be  burdened  with  the  care  of  the 
world,  much  more  with  providing  for  and  taking  note  of 
all  the  teeming  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  would  render  im- 
possible that  perfect  happiness  which  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  thought  of  the  blessed  gods.  When  asked 
why,  if  this  were  true,  he  believed  in  the  gods  at  all,  he  an- 
swered that  there  was  in  the  mind  of  man  an  instinctive  ap- 
prehension [TtpoXtftlfts]  of  their  existenoe.§  The  proof  of  this 
Ttpokr^tS  lay  in  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the  ex- 
istence of  gods.  [Here  was  modem  transcendentalism  in 
more  than  its  embryonic  state.]  But  Epicurus  did  not  go  a 
step  further,  and  see  the  inconsistency  of  thus  acknowledg*- 
ing  the  existence  of  the  gods  from  the  universal  belief  of 
men,  but  denying  them  any  participation  in  the  creation  or 
government  of  the  world.    The  belief  that  the  gods  are  the 

*  See  Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Skeptics,  C.  s.  xviL  and  xviiL 
f  Cicero  De  Natura  Deorum,  .Lib,  1,  cap.  xix.  and  xx. 
i  l)e  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  1,  C.  xxx. 
§  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  1,  cap.  xvL 
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creators  and  governors  of  the  world  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
instinctive  apprehension  (a  fact  of  consciousness,  to  use  the 
modern  term)  as  the  belief  in  their  existence.  If  we  accept 
the  one  truth,  because  of  its  being  universally  believed  by 
men,  we  must  accept  the  other  on  the  same  grounds.  It  is 
the  height  of  inconsistency  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  gods  because  we  have  an  inherent  anticipation  of  their 
existence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  providence  of 
the  gods  for  which  we*  have  precisely  the  same  testimony. 
But  more  than  this :  The  former  belief,  if  not  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  is  at  all  events  the  occasion  of  its  becoming  known 
to  us.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  If 
we  acknowledge  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods 
is  innate,  we  must  yet  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  come  to 
the  surface  of  consciousness  till  it  is  called  up  by  the  thought 
of  the  need  of  a  creator,  the  unmistakable  marks  of  a  de- 
signer, the  laws  of  a  governor,  the  benefactions  of  a  pre- 
server. We  believe  that  God  is,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  He  has  created  and  cares  for  us.  The  destruction  of 
the  one  thought  carries  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
The  logical  issue  of  Epicureanism  is  what  its  chronological 
outcome  has  always  been — atheism. 

How  far  Horace  adopted  these  teachings  of  the  Epicurean 
school  it  is  difScult  to  say.  A  hasty  perusal  of  his  works 
would  sometimes  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  rather  accepted 
the  popular  religion  as  he  found  it.  No  other  of  the  an- 
cients is  so  full  of  references  to  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
Scarcely  an  ode  can  be  found  of  his  composition  in  which  he 
does  not  in  some  way  refer  and  seemingly  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  their  existence  and  cultus.  He  does  not  treat  of 
them  as  far-away  beings  passing  their  time  in  careless  tran- 
quillity in  the  intermundane  regions  to  which  Epicurus  had 
relegated  them,  but  as  playing  a  busy  part  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Virgil  is  about  to  sail  to  Attica,  and  the  poet  prays 
that  Venus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  King  of  the  Winds 
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may  give  Ms  ship  a  prosperous  voyage.*  As  a  poet  he  b^ 
lieves  himself  specially  under  the  protection  of  the  gods ; 
he  is  snatched  away  in  a  dense  cloud  from  the  dangers  of 
Philippi  by  Mercury,t  and  Faunus  rescues  him  from  being 
erushed  by  a  falling  tree4  He  tells  us  again  and  again  of 
his  offering  sacrifices,  and  making  thank-offerings  to  the 
gods ;  and  though  not  a  frequent  worshiper,  a  sudden  peal 
of  thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky  was  received  as  a  warning  to 
amend  his  ways.§  When  Augustus  designed  to  celebrate 
the  Secular  Games,  the  composition  of  the  hymn  for  the  oc- 
casion was  intrusted  to  Horace  ;  and  if  the  beautiful  strains 
which  the  poet  raised  in  praise  of  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the 
work  of  one  who  utterly  disbelieved  their  power  and  exist- 
ence, we  are  led  all  the  more  to  admire  the  art  which  could 
so  well  simulate  devotion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  references  to  an  effete  the- 
ology, it  is  easy  to  see  that  Horace  believes  very  little  of  it. 
At  an  age  when  by  universal  consent  the  Roman  Emperor 
was  exalted  to  a  seat  among  the  gods,  what  must  have  been 
the  faith  which  any  earnest-minded  man  could  cherish  as  to 
the  objects  of  popular  worship  t  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  find  Horace  himself  addressing  Augustus  in  the 
same  terms  of  praise  and  adoration  that  he  elsewhere  ad- 
dresses to  the  celestial  inhabitants  of  Olympus.  I  The 
stories  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Neptune,  Proserpina,  Venus 
and  Mercury  were  as  much  myths  to  him  as  they  are  to  us. 
He  uses  them  because  they  form  an  excellent  poetical  back- 
ground to  bring  out  his  figures  into  bold  relief ;  but  they 
are  to  him  neither  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  past  times  yet 
instinct  with  life  which  they  were  to  Virgil,  nor  relics  and 
rags  of  superstition  to  be  torn  down  and  trampled  under 
foot,  as  they  were  to  Lucretius.  Whatever  may  be  the  mys- 
terious power  that  controls  the  destinies  of  mtfi,  Horace 
held  with  the  Epicureans  that  the  gods  had  nothiiDg  to  do 

♦  Car.  1.  iil  f  Car.  2.  vii.  14.  %  Car.  3,  xvu.  3^ 
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with  it.  Referring  to  a  natnral  phenomenon  which  the 
credulity  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  would  attrib- 
ute to  the  gods,  he  exclaimB  :* 

"  Credat  Judasus  Apella, 
Non  ^o:  namque  deos  didlci  securum  agere  seyum, 
Kec,  siquid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tecto." 

Here  if  anywhere  is  to  be  found  the  clew  to  the  theology 
of  Horace.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  nature.  Things  are  as 
we  find  them  not  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  but  by  the  work- 
ings of  nature.  This  thought  appears  everywhere  in  his 
more  serious  writings,  for  nature  is  everything  to  Horace. 
In  his  view  she  has  so  strong  a  hold  on  all  that  she  can  never 
be  cast  out.t  The  highest  virtue  in  man  is  to  live  conform- 
ably to  her  laws4  She  determines  the  bounds  of  our  de- 
sires, our  passions  and  appetites,  within  which  bounds  comes 
right.§  To  the  man  who  lives  within  these  natural  bounds 
happiness  comes  as  an  inseparable  companion.  |  Sometimes 
this  nature  under  various  forms  is  personified,  and  Horace 
delights  most  in  those  myths  which  bring  out  the  gods  as 
personified  powers  of  Nature.  Sometimes  again  Nature 
seems  simply  Fortune,  or  Genius,  or  Guiding  Star;  but 
whenever  the  poet  lets  us  into  his  real  sentiments  as  to  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  controlling  power  in  things,  there  is  not 
the  least  notion  of  a  Providence,  or  of  divine  interference 
in  any  way.  So  far  as  he  believes  in  a  controlling  power  at 
all  he  finds  it  in  Nature. 

(2)  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  discover  the  opinions  of 
Horace  on  the  moral  question.  He  is  here  as  everywhere 
else  an  avowed  utilitarian,  with  whom  expediency  is  the 
"  justi  prope  mater  et  sequi."  T  He  fully  accepts  the  Epi- 
curean dogma  that  virtue  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an 
end.  Pleasure  is  the  only  unconditional  good;  and  any- 
thing else,  even  virtue,  is  of  value  only  as  it  conduces  to  this 


♦  Ber.  1,  v.  100.  f  Epis.  1.  x.  24.  35.  %  Epifl.  1,  x.  13. 
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good.*  Horace  does  not  recognize  anything  in  man  which 
leads  him  to  choose  virtue^  and  hate  vice ;  bat  the  distinc- 
tion comes  to  him  as  the  i^ult  of  long  experience. 

"  Jura  inventa  metu  injosti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  sie  fastosque  veils  evolvere  mundi. 
Nee  natura  xK)te8t  Justo  secemere  iniquum, 
Dividit  utbona  divenis,  fugienda  petendis."t 

We  seek  in  vain  in^his  writings  for  any  deep  sense  of  such 
a  thing  as  duty.  The  intellectnal  element  predominates  in 
his  nature,  and  we  find  few  if  any  traces  of  deep  feeling, 
much  less  any  passionate  love  for  right  and  truth.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  character  of  those  about  him,  and  finds  faults  and 
blemishes  everywhere. 

"  Quern  vis  media  elige  turba; 
Aut  ab  avaritia  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 
Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum; 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor;  stupet  Albius  aere; 
Hie  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 
Yespertina  tepet  regio;  quin  per  mala  praeceps 
Fertur,  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine,  ne  quid 
Summa  deperdat  metuens,  aut  ampliet  ut  rem."t 

He  does  the  same  with  himself,  and  candidly  confesses  his 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 

"  £go  sanus  ab  illis 
Pemiciem  qaeecunque  ferunt;  mediocribuB  et  quels 
Ignoscas  vitiis  teDeor."§ 

But  whether  the  faults  are  of  a  dark  complexion  or  nat- 
ural infirmities,  they  do  not  so  much  move  him  to  indig- 
nation as  furnish  him  material  for  satire.  His  own  vices, 
and  they  are  many,  do  not  cause  him  the  self-reproach  of  a 
conscience  which  feels  that  it  is  transgressing  a  divine  law ; 
he  only  endeavors  to  keep  them  within  such  bounds  that 
they  shall  not  offend  those  about  him.     Content  to  wink  at 

*  Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Skeptics,  C.  xix. 
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the  infirmities  of  others,  he  demands  indulgence  for  himself 
in  turn.  *  Everywhere  the  negative  character  of  utilitarian 
morals  makes  itself  felt.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  leave  the 
mind  in  a  passionate  fervor  of  indignation  against  wrong- 
doing, and  of  humiliation  over  our  own  conscious  shortcom- 
ings. The  writings  of  Horace,  while  often  giving  us  a 
kindlier  spirit  toward  others,  tend  to  lower  our  sense  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  righteousness,  and  make  us  will- 
ing to  laugh  when  we  should  rather  weep.  Juvenal  cuts 
with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  surgeon,  who  inflicts  pain  only 
as  a  necessity  to  accomplish  our  cure.  Horace  does  not  cut 
so  deep  or  burn  so  near  the  quick,  but  we  involuntarily  feel 
that  what  he  does  is  rather  the  work  of  the  experimentalist, 
whose  aim  is  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosil^y.  He 
has  ample  knowledge  of  what  is  right.  Who  can  counsel 
the  miser  better  than  Horace  % 

**  Quod  superat  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite?    Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum?    Cur,  improbe»  cars 
Non  aliquid  patrise  tanto  emetiris  aceryo?"t 

• 

.    Who  knows  better  than  he  the  duties  of  friendship? 

"  'Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  famamque  dicacis, 
FiDgere  qui  oon  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit:  hie  nlger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romans,  caveto."| 

Who  can  preach  better  of  the  virtues  of  self-restraint  and 
moderation,  or  describe  the  foolishness  of  vice  ?  Yet  behind 
it'  all  we  feel  no  warm  heart  that  hates  sin  because  it  is  sin, 
and  loves  truth  and  right  for  their  own  sake.  Indeed  it 
seems  indubitable  that  he  had  no  sense  of  such  a  thing  as 
sin.  He  speaks  of  crimes,  and  human  folly  is  a  favorite 
theme  ;  but  of  sin  that  defiles  the  temple  of  manhood,  and, 
however  fair  it  may  be  outwardly,  makes  it  unclean  till  the 
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defilement  is  purged  away, — of  this  he  neither  thinks  nor 
speaks. 

(3)  To  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  divine  providence, 
and  for  whom  morality  has  only  the  sanction  of  expediency, 
there  is  likely  to  be  but  one  philosophy  of  life.  It  looks  to 
nothing  outside  of  itself,  either  as  working  out  the  will  of 
one  who  has  placed  man  here,  and  given  him  a  task  to  ac- 
complish, or  as  involving  in  itself  such  momentous  conse- 
quences that  they  bring  to  the  mdividual  happiness  or 
misery  hereafter  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  sum 
of  all  things  for  man  is  found  in  his  life ;  the  end  of  all 
things  for  him  is  death  ;  within  the  narrow  limits  of  cradle 
and  grave  must  come  all  that  can  ever  concern  him,  and  the 
narrower  these  limits  the  more  he  should  endeavor  to  crowd 
all  he  can  within  the  space  and  time  allotted.'  The  one 
supreme  good  to  man  is  happiness ;  and  as  this  may  come 
in  various  ways,  with  less  or.  greater  drawbacks,  it  is  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  discriminate  between  the  many 
things  from  which  pleasure  may  be  obtained,  and  of  virtue 
to  choose  that  which  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness with  the  least  attendant  unhappiness. 

This  view  of  life  betrays  itself  in  almost  every  line  of 
Horace.  How,  for  example,  does  he  'regard  death?  It 
might  be  expected  that  from  his  easy-going  nature,  which 
liked  to  put  disagreeable  things  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
observation,  he  would  scarcely  ever  touch  upon  the  theme, 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  more  frequent  occurrence  alike  in 
his  lighter  and  his  more  serious  writings.  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  that  he  could  scarce  touch  upon  a  subject  but  it 
tbrings  up  the  suggestion  of  death.  In  the  midst  of  a  di^ 
cussion  on  the  use  of  words  he  finds  an  occasion  for  telling 
us — 


"Debemur  morti  nosnostiaque;    .    .    . 

Mortalia  facta  peribunt."* 


*  De  Arte  Poetica,  68,  68. 
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To  difisnade  a  friend  from  excessive  desire  of  acquiring 

land  be  reminds  him  that 

"  Metit  OrcuB 
Orandia  cum  parvfs,  non  exorabilis  auzo."  * 

The  spring  comes,  when  the  genial  air,  the  freshness  of 
the  flowers  and  trees,  the  joy  and  new  life  that  abound 
everywhere  would  eeem  likely  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
thought  of  death ;  but  they  rather  suggest  it  to  the  poet, 
and  he  bursts  into  those  exquisite  lines  which  every  school- 
boy can  quote : 

"  Pallida  Mors  «quo  pulsat  i>ede  paupenim  tabemas 
Begamque  turres/f' 

Death  with  Horace  is  the  end  of  all  things.  Except  the 
immortality  of  fame,  which  he  hugs  the  closer  as  it  is  all 
that  he  has,:|:  we  cannot  detect  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  hope 
of  anything  for  himself  .  beyond  the  grave.  In  his  older 
days  he  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Stoics  that  suicide  waa 
justifiable ;  and  the  thought  comes  to  him  that  if  the  burden 
of  life  grows  too  heavy,  the  way  is  open  to  a  sure  and  speedy 
release  in  a  voluntary  death. 

"  Ipse  Deus,  simul  atque  volam,  me  solve 1 1    Opinor 
Hoc  sentlt:  Moriar:  mors  ultima  linea  rerom  est."  § 

Through  the  brightest  of  the  odes,  as  through  the  most 
serious  of  his  letters,  we  can  hear  the  undertone  of  that  strain 
sung  by  the  older  Greek  Epicurean :  "  0  Charidas,  what  is 
the  world  below  ?  Great  darkness.  What  the  returns  thence  ? 
A  lie.     Pluto  ?    A  myth ;  we  perish."  | 

This  near  approach  of  death,  which  is  such  a  strong 
motive  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man  to  work  while  it  is  day, 
is  to  Horace  a  trumpet-tone  calling  him  to  pleasure.  Every 
day  that  is  given  us  is  so  much  gain ;  and  wisdom  leads  us 


♦  Ep.  2.  il  178-9.  t  Car.  1,  iv.  18,  14. 

X  Car.  2,  zz. ;  8,  xxx.    Ep.  1,  zx.  g  Ep.  1,  xvi.  78,  79. 

j  CaUimachus. 
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to  fill  it  afi  fall  as  possible  with  pleaBnre.  His  exhortatioxis 
to  thns  make  the  most  of  the  present  and  gain  all  the  en- 
joyment that  can  be  wrung  ont  of  life  as  it  passes,  are  so 
numerous,  yet  so  pithy,  that  they  have  almost  passed  into 
maxims..  We  give  the  following  as  examples  of  what  is 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  our  poet : 

"Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  stipremum: 
Qrata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  bora."* 

"  Bapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spren  longam  reseces.    Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas.    Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  poetero."  f 

"  Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  ferre  jube  rossB, 
Dum  res  et  eetas  et  Sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 

.Omnes  eodem  cogimur;  omnium 
Yersatur  urna  serins  ocius 

Bors  exitura,  et  nos  in  seternum 
Exilium  impositura  cymbae."  % 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  Epicureanism.  It  is  the  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  of  the  indignant 
apostle.  It  is  the  refrain  of  what  a  still  older  pleasure- 
seeker  had  sung : 

"  Drink  and  enjoy  thyself,  for- what  shall  be 
The  morn  or  what  the  time  to  come  can  no 
Man  say.    Haste  not,  nor  tire  thyself;  as  thou 
Art  able  give,  be  kind,  feast,  think  on  death."  § 

(4)  Esteeming  happiness,  then,  the  supreme  object  of 
man's  life,  in  what  does  Horace  seek  it  ?  It  is  in  fixing 
upon  this  object  of  search  that  the  individuality  appears ; 
for  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Epicurean  school  that  it 
made  more  of  the  individual  than  the  rival  school  of  the 
Stoics.    It  left  to  the  individual  to  select  what,  in  his  esti- 


*  Dp.  1,  iv.  ia-14.  t  Car.  1.  xi.  6-8. 

t  Car.  2,  iii.  18-17,  2i-28.  g  Greek  Epigram* 
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mation,  was  most  likely  to  afford  him  happiness ;  and  though 
it  might  feel  contempt  for  the  man  who  made  what  it 
deemed  an  nnwise  choice,  it  could  bring  no  accusation  of 
sin  against  his  pursuits."^  But  though  the  individuality 
may  largely  determiner*  the  character  of  that  in  which  the 
man  finds  pleasure,  yet  the  song  of  Epicureanism  has  been 
the  same  the  world  over,  and  "  wine,  women,  and  song," 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  pleasure-seeker's  praises.  We 
glance  at  the  life  of  Horace,  and  find  that  he  too  quaffed  a 
full  cup  from  these  fountains. 

Bacchus  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  the  favorite  deity 
of  the  Soman  poet.  In  many  and  beautiftil  strains  he  sings 
his  praises,  and  speaks  as  one  who  is  well  conscious  of  the 
god's  power.  His  love  of  moderation  and  his  well-grounded 
assurance  that  more  pleasure  is  to  be  gained  from  temperate 
indulgence  than  iroia  unrestrained  debauchery,  leads  him 
to  avoid  excessive  potations.  He  has  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  folly  of  those  who  give  the  reins  to  their  appetite 
for  drink.  But  in  the  wine-cup  Horace  finds  one  of  the 
joys  of  life.    It  is  a  never-failing  solace  in  trouble. 

''  Sic  tu  sapiens  flnire  memento 
Tristitiam  viteeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero."  f 

He  advises  his  friend  Yams  above  all  else  to  plant  the 
vine  in  his  farm,  and  gives  as  his  reason : 

"Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  dens  proposuit;  neque 
Mordaces  aliter  diffugiunt  soUicitudines. 
Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat?"  % 

In  wine  he  finds  inspiration  for  his  geniuSi  and  sings  to 
his  wine- jar : 

"  Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro :  tu  sapientium 
Curas  et  arcanum  Jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo: 


*  This  was  clearly  the  ground  Horace  took.    See  Bp.  1,  vL 
+  Car.  1,  vU.  17-19.  %  Car.  1,  xviii.  2-6. 
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Tu  spem  reduds  mentibus  anziiB 
Yiresque;  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  peque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices  neque  militnm  anna."  * 

The  elightest  incident  he  converts  into  an  occasion  for 
f  e^^ting,  and  though  in  general  we  must  give  him  the  credit 
of  observing  that  moderation  which  he  everywhere  praises, 
yet  we  find  him  often  falling  into  the  land  of  obscurity  and 
double  vision.  Nor  does  the  fondness  for  the  wine-cup 
leave  him  with  advancing  years,  but  rather  seems  to  gather 
force  from  habit.  What  for  example  can  be  more  truly 
Bacchanalian  than  the  following^  written  when  in  his  forty- 
fourth  or  forty-fifth  year : 

"  Cur  non  sub  alia  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capilloB» 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  naido 
Fotamus  uncti?    Dissipat  Euius 
Curas  edaces/'f 

Or  the  following,  written  about  the  same  time : 

"  Obliviofio  laevla  Massioo 
Ciboria  exple;  funde  capadbns 

Unguenta  de  conchis.    Quia  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
Curatove  myrto?    Quern  Venus  arbltrum 
Dicet  bibendi?    Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis;  recepto 

Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico.*'^ 

Of  the  amours  of  Horace  it  is  b^  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  license  of  the  timies  was  great.  He  was  em- 
inently gifted  in  those  qualities  which  fascinate  woman. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  philosophy  or  religion  which  made 
him  regard  his  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  very 
venial  fault.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Venus  occupies  even  a  higher  place  in  his  regard  than 


•  Car.  8,  zzi.  IS-dl.       f  Car.  2,  xi.  18-17.         )  Car.  9,  viL  ai-aa 
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Bacchus;  thongh  it  moBt  be  confefiaed  one  is  eomewhat 
staggered  at  the  Bumber  of  the  fair  ones  who  at  yarious 
times  ruled  his  heart.  A  modem  beau  might  find  it  difficult 
to  fill  out  as  long  a  list  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Hora- 
tian  record,  where  Cinara,  Lyde,  Pyrrha,  Phryne,  Lydia, 
Chloe,  Glycera,  Lalage,  Myrtale,  Pholoe,  Chloris  and  Phyl- 
lis, and  many  others  figure.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
objects  of  his  passion  were  so  numerous  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  that  passion  was  neither  intense  nor  lasting. 
His  nature  was  too  self-poised  to  be  capable  of  the  abandon- 
ment which  true  love  requires;  and,  with  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions where  he  seems  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
betrays  the  genuine  ring  of  sterling  metal,  his  love-pieces 
are  as  noticeable  for  their  failure  to  betray  deep  feeling  as 
for  their  polished  elegance.  Love  was  not  the  channel  in 
which  ran  the  full  current  of  his  life ;  it  was  but  the  oo* 
cajsional  pool  or  widened  course  where  the  stream  tarried  for 
momentary  delectation. 

So  too  with  his  love  of  poetry.  Horace  wajs  not  a  bom 
poet.  He  confesses  himself  that  he  was  driven  by  poverty 
to  make  verses.  The  tumultuous  msh  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  demanding  to  be  expressed,  the  passionate  love  of 
truth  and  beauty,  the  heaven-caught  inspiration  which  fires 
the  poet's  heart  and  tongue  and  makes  him  sing  of  great 
themes  in  noble  and  exalted  strains,  did  not  belong  to 
Horace.  He  admowledges  again  and  again  his  inabiKty  to 
touch  on  great  subjects;  and  whenever  he  ventures  into 
water  a  little  deeper  than  usual,  though  his  consummate  art 
keeps  him  from  betraying  his  consciousness  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  it  is  very  apparent  how  much  he  is  relieved  when 
he  finds  himself  once  more  with  secure  footing.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  an  ardent  lover  of  })oetry,  tod  worships  the 
muses  most  devoutly.  But  song  is  mot  the  business  of  life 
to  him,  as  it  ever  is  to  the  true  poet.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
ministers  of  pleasure,  whose  services  he  employs  to  wile 
away  an  hour,  and  give  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
How  well  indeed  he  knew  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  tme 
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poet  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  the  magnificent  ode 

beginning 

"Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semeL''  * 

He  knew,  too,  how  high  was  the  vocation  of  the  bard, 
and  how  much  the  immortaUty  of  the  great  departed  comes 
from  his  labors. 

**  Yixere  fortes  ante  AgameiAnona 
Multi;  sed  omnes  illacrimablles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte.carent  quia  yate  sacro."  \ 

He  often  speaks,  and  with  unconcealed  pride  and  pleasure, 
of  the  inmiortality  of  fame  which  his  poetry  had  gained  for 
him ;  and  counts  the  composition  of  yeraes,  and  the  approba- 
tion  of  his  countrymen  thus  gained,  among  the  greatest  joys 
of  his  life.  In 'what  beautiful  even  if  extravagant  lan- 
guage he  speaks  of  his  love  for  his  art : 

"Me  doctarum  ederae  proemia  frontium 
Dis  miscent  superis;  me  gelidum  nemus 
Kymphanimque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori, 
Becemunt  populo;  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice/'  %       '         '  • 

» 

In  song  Horace  finds  a  solace  from  care,§  he  relies  on  it 
for  comfprt  in  Ins  old  age,|  he  finds  it  so  much  to  his  taste 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  oB.  though  it  brings  him  into  ill- 
repute  with  many  of  the  great  ;^  yet  it  is  so  little  of  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  him  that  he  can  pass  long  intervals  without 
composing  anything,  and  can  be  drawn  aside  by  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  what  he  regards  perhaps  as  more  substantial 
pleasures  from  gratifying  the  requests  of  his  friends  for 
verses.** 


*  Car.  4,  iii.  f  Car.  4,  ix.  25-39.  t  Car.  1,  L  89-87. 

§  Car.  4,  xi.  85.         |  Car.  1,  xxxL  80.  T  Ser-  %  i* 

*♦  Ep.  a,  ii.    Epode  xi. 
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Occasionally,  too,  we  are  let  in  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
poet,  and  permitted  to  see  some  of  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
what  gives  him  pleasure,  and  what  has  no  fascination  for 
him.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  beanties  of  nature,  and 
finds  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful  objects 
and  sweet  sounds.  At  times  it  would  seem  his  idea  of  hap- 
piness to  pass  his  days  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  his 
Tiburtiue  villa,  to  recline  on  the  green  banks  of  its  rushing 
river,  and  hear  only  the  music  of  its  rustling  waters ;  or  in 
the  winter  to  gather  his  friends  about  his  blazing  hearth,  and 
engage  in  lofty  and  animated  conversation. 

"  Bermo  oritur  noD  de  villiQ  domibusve  alienis. 
Nee,  male  necne  Lepos  saltet;  sed,  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus:  utrumne 
DlTitiis  homines  an  slot  virtute  beati, 
Quidve  ad  amicitias  usus  rectumne  trahat  nos; 
Et  qu8B  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus."* 

At  other  times  the  city  is  the  only  place  suited  to  his  fancy. 
He  visits  the  Forum,  and  finds  pleasure  and  profit  in  talk- 
ing with  the  various  men  and  women  who  f  requ^at  its  busy 
precincts,  or  he  walks  in  the  Porticoes  or  along  the  Sacred 
Way  with  his  thoughts  for  companions,  feeling  himself  free 
from  all  restraints  of  wealth  or  position,  and  coming  and 
going  a9  he  pleases. 

(5)  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Horace  that  happiness 
does  not  depend  on  external  circumstances  or  condition. 
Epicurus  had  made  a  great  step  toward  a  truer  philosophy 
of  life  when  in  exchange  for  pleasures  sought  through  the 
senses,  which  the  Cyreniacs  had  held  out  as  the  aim  of  life, 
he  inculcated  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  through  the  mind  ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  when  he  recog- 
nized both  kinds  of  pleasure,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the 
latter. t  In  his  view  happiness  was  not  so  much  a  positive 
as  a  negative  thing.  Pleasure  in  general  was  rather  the 
freedom  from  pain  than  a  separate  and  distinct  thing  in 

*  Ser.  2,  vi.  71-76. 

\  Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Skeptics,  C.  ziz. 
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itself ;  and  even  the  apparent  exception  to  this,  the  pleasoreB 
of  the  senfies,  could  be  reduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
want.  The  state  of  mind^  therefore,  which  was  likely  to 
bring  a  man  most  happiness,  was  that  in  which  he  was  most 
free  from  all  disturbing  influences — what  Epicurus  himself 
called  aTapaStac.*  Horace  seems  to  have  adopted  these 
viellB)  though  with  a  latent  predilection  for  the  more  sensi- 
ble goods  of  the  Cjreniacs.  His  observation  of  men  led  him 
to  know  that  however  unpropitious  the  surroundings  might 
be,  it  was  possible  for  the  life  to  be  comparatively  happy ; 
and  that  wealth  and  grandeur  were  often  attended  by  care 
and  wretchedness.  It  was  not  the  station  or  possessions 
which  gave  the  color  to  aU  things,  but  the  light  through 
which  a  man  looked  oiit  upon  the  world.  Wherever  the 
man  was,  he  carried  this  light  with  him,  and  was  there- 
fore always  accompanied  by  the  possibilities  of  happiness. 
^^  They  changed  their  climate  not  their  mind  who  crossed 
the  sea,"  f  and  the  happiness  which  men  were  pursuing  was 
as  possible  in  the  most  squalid  hamlet  as  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ous capital.  Yet  when  it  came  to  the  practical  fact  of  living, 
Horace  avows  himself  as  fond  as  others  of  the  comforts,  and 
even  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  in  his  dreams  of  happiness 
the  thought  of  competence  is  always  present.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  following  lines,  and  remember  that  they  are 
written  when  the  poet  is  in  tho  midst  of  abundance  if  not 
wealth,  with  possibilities  of  much  greater  means  if  he  chose 
to  urge  his  claims ;  and  it  will  be  seen  they  lose  something 
of  their  almost  Stoical  character : 

'*  Sit  mibi,  quod  nunc  est;  etiam  mini^;  et  mihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  Di: 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  proYisse  frugis  in  annum 
Clopia;  neu  fluitem  dubifls  spe  pendulus  hone. 
8ed  satis  est  orare  Joyem».qu89  donat  et  aufert: 
Det  vitam,  det  opes;  sequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo."| 


*  Zeller's  Stoics,  etc.  0.  xix. 

t  Bp.  1,  XL  27-80. 

t  Ep.  1,  xviu.  108-118. 
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Or  hifi  prayer  to  Apollo  in  the  same  strain: 

*'Frui  paratis  et  ralido  mihi, 
LatoO,  dones;  et,  precor,  Integra 

Cum  mente:  uec  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem."  * 

Bnt  thongh  the  poet  thns  acknowledges  his  fondness  for 
creatnre  comforts,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  to 
put  into  frequent  practice  the  more  rigid  principles  which 
he  advocated,  it  would  be  doing  him  great  injustice  to  sup- 
pose that  his  Philosophy  taught  him  to  look  anywhere  else 
than  within  for  happiness.  It  was  not  the  gifts  which  the 
Gods  bestowed  that  made  a  man  happy,  but  the  ability  to 
use  them  rightly,  and  if  necessary  to  do  without  them. 

''  Kon  poBsidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum ;  rectius  occupat 
Komen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  saplenter  uti, 
Duramque  caUet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejosque  leto  dagitium  timet."  f 

With  Horace  happiness  depended  on  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  and  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  disposition  in  his  view 
best  adapted  for  enjoying  life,  his  own  words  fumishr  the 
answer : 

"  Nil  admirari  prope  res  eat  uija,  Nuxnid. 
Solaque,  qua  poasit  facere  et  senrare  beatuncL"  % 

Horace  seems  here  to  sum  up  in  the  pregnant  words  "Nil 
admirari*'  the  result  of  all  his  ethical  precepts.  He  can 
conceive  of  no  greater  evil  than  for  a  man  so  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  moderation  that  his  happiness  depends  on  the 
possession  of  anything.     His  words 

"  Nee  lusiaae  pudet»  aed  sou  incidere  ludum"  § 

will  apply  to  any  actioh  of  the  mind.  Just  as  he  warns  us 
against  avarice,  against  ambition  of  place  or  power,  against 


*  Car.  1,  xzzi.  17-90.  f  Oar.  4,  iz.  45-60. 

%  Ep.  1,  vi.  1,  2.  g  Ep.  1,  xiy.  86. 
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dependence  on  the  smiles  of  the  great  or  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  against  want  of  moderation  in  anything,  so  he 
tells  lis  that  the  love  of  virtue  must  be  kept  within  due 
limits.''^  Everything  with  which  the  mind  has  to  do,  its 
passions,  appetites,  desiresj  feelings,  affections,  must  remain 
perfectly  within  its  own  control.  When  this  state  of  mental 
equipoise  is  reached  the  man  is  in  a  position  to  get  as  much 
hs^piness  as  is  possible  from  life.  He  is  freed  from  the 
evils  attendant  upon  excess  of  pleasure,  and  is  saved  from 
the  keenest  pains  of  sorrow  and  adversity.  Such  a  state  of 
caLn  tranquillity  does  not  come  without  great  labor  and 
study,  and  we  find  that  Horace  practiced  himself  and  incul- 
cated upon  others  the  most  assiduous  self -culture. 

'*Mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora  qusB  spem 
Conslliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id  quod 
^que  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  sque» 
^quc  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit."t 

"  Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  sevum, 
Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  copMo, 
Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes; 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  Daturane  donet; 
Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum; 
Quid  pure  tnuo  quillet,  honos,  an  dulce  luceUum, 
An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vto."  t 

How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  the  goods  which  had  been  provided  for  himu 
But  the  maxims  which  he  has  left  on  the  subject  afford  most 
profitable  study  even  to  those  who  take  the  infinitely  higher 
view  of  life  which  religion  teaches,  and  for  the  mere  worldly- 
wise  man  they  are  perhaps  the  best  manual  he  can  find. 
^'  Horace  instructs  us,"  says  Dryden,  ^^  how  to  combat  our 


•  Ep.  1,  vi.  1&-16.  t  Bp.  1.  i  aa-ae. 

t  Bp.  1,  xviiL  ea-iQd. 
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viceB;  to  regulate  our  pasaions,  to  follow  xiatnre,  to  gire 
bounds  to  our  desires,  to  distinguish:  betwixt  truth  and  f  alae- 
hood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of  things,  and  things 
themselves ;  to  come  back  from  our  prejudicate  opinions,  to 
understand  exactly  the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, and  to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  all  men  neces- 
sarily fall  who  are  intoxicated  with  those  notions  which  they 
have  received  from  their  masters,  and  which  they  obsti- 
nately retain  without  examining  whether  or  not  they  be 
founded  on  right  reason.  In  a  word,  he  labors  to  render  us 
happy  in  relation  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our 
friends,  and  discreet,  serviceable,  and  well  bred,  in  relation 
to  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live  and  to  converse." 
Perhaps  the  poet  would  sometimes  seem  to  deserve  even 
higher  praise  than  this.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  change 
which  his  opinions  underwent  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
and  by  some  he  is  even  thought  to  have  adopted  the  pre- 
cepts and  spirit  of  the  Stoics.  But  as  we*have  already  seen, 
Horace  was  more  of  an  Eclectic  than  a  disciple  of  any  one 
school,  and  following  the  ipse  dixit  of  no  one  teacher, 
adopted  whatever  pleased  him,  from  whatever  source.  Cer- . 
tainly,  however,  in  his  Epistles,  which  are  admitted  by  all 
to  be  the  last  of  his  productions,  we  find  him  assuming  a 
higher  moral  strain  than  in  his  preceding  writings.  He 
ceases  to  rail  at  the  Stoics.  He  borrows  again  and  again 
f ram  their  writings.  He  even  acknowledges  that  at  times 
he  accepts  their  precepts.  He  often  takes  the  high  moral 
ground  which  belonged  to  them.  Yet  with  all  this  we  must 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  being  a  Stoic.  The  crucial 
question  of  the  object  of  life  was  answered  by  Horace  in 
substantially  the  same  way  when  he  was  advanced  to  the 
farther  side  of  middle  age,  as  when  he  was  in  his  youth. 
The  way  in  which  happiness  is  to  be  sought  seems  different 
to  him,  the  objects  which  gave  him  pleasure  at  the  one  time 
are  not  the  same  as  those  which  had  a  fascination  for  him  at 
the  other,  but  it  is  still  pleasure  for  which  he  lives,  and  not 
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yirtne.  Yirtae  may  seem  more  excellent  and  desirable  to 
him  than  before,  but  it  is  still  only  as  a  means  to  a  happy 
life,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  the  amiability 
of  his  disposition,  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  the  compara- 
tive pnrity  of  his  life,  his  praise  of  virtue  and  his  efforts  to 
live  virtuously,  Horace  held  to  his  old  Philosophy,  and  lived 
and  died  an  Epicurean. 

Philo  W.  SpBAGxne. 


THE  PSEUDOJSIDOEIAN  DEOBETALS. 


Decretales  Pseudo  Isidoricmae  et  Oapiinda  AngU/ra/nmi. 
Ad  fidem  lAhrorwm  Manuacrvptorimh  recensmt^  fontea 
indioavit  commentationem  de  ooUectione  Paeudo-Isidori 
praemisit  Paulus  Hinsohius.  Ex  Offidna  B.  Lipsied 
Tanclmitz :  1863. 

OF  all  provoking  defects  in  German  books  the  worst  is 
the  defect  of  a  fall  index.  It  is  worse  than  a  defect : 
it  is  a  crime,  for  which  a  book-maker — and  nearly  all  Gter 
man  anthers  are  book-makers — should  be  strictly  held  to  ac- 
count. In  a  work  like  the  one  before  us  an  index  is  of  the 
utmost  necessity,  for  there  are  many  and  repeated  subjects 
treated  of,  with  minor  variations  and  constant  recurrences  to 
the  main  themes ;  and  it  is  only  by  collatmg  and  compar- 
ing them  that  a  sound  jodgment  upon  them  can  be  reached, 
and  this,  with  a  saving  of  time  and  of  mental  and  moral 
friction,  solely  by  a  good  index.  It  is  true  that  this  work 
of  Herr  Hinschius  on  the  False  Decretals  has  been  excel 
lently  edited  and  a  very  learned  and  exhaustive  preface 
has  been  prefixed,  but  the  publisher  has  not  had  the  book 
indexed  at  all.  A  mere  table  of  contents  is  prefixed.  It 
is  very  provoking. 
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I  wish  to  recall  attention  to  this  famous  aifd  most  un- 
happy forgery,  in  which  the  forger,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
"  builded/emZ^  than  he  knew."  The  effort  to  mend  by  a 
lie  the  errors,  blunders,  crimes  and  the  confusions  of  his  day 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  resulted  in  a  far  worse  disruption : 
it  led  to  a  grievous  sin,  from  which  we  shall  suffer  bitter 
consequences  till  the  end  of  time.  The  wonder  is  almost 
irrepressible  at  first,  that  such  a  book,  put  forth  for  narrow 
local  purposes,  could  have  produced  such  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, could  have  wielded  such  an  unforeseen  influence. 
Lies  far  more  pretentiously  uttered  have  failed  to  have  any 
more  than,  a  mere  temporary  effect.  The  real  splution  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  material  it  worked  with  was  not 
known ;  the  evils  it  purposed  to  remedy  cried  out  for  redress ; 
the  power  it  called  in  was  then  too  remote,  and  far  too  rami- 
fied in  its  later  consequences,  for  any  one  to  foresee.  This 
disastrous  principle, .  which  wrought  such  fatal  changes  in 
church  and  secular  polity,  was  the  misapplication,  in  the 
face  of  the  soundest  contemporary  exegesis,  of  the  text  "  Tu 
68  PetTuar  It  illustrates  the  force  which  a  short  clear  bat- 
tle-cry has  in  any  contest.  "  Free-will  1"  "  Predestination  !" 
"  Once  in  grace  never  out !" — what  rallying  cries  have  they 
not  been,  are  they  not  yet,  in  the  religious  strifes  \  Yet 
aU  have  that  fatal  power  of  a  half  truth.  They  are  of  the 
devil,  devilish,  and  yet  may  by  God's  grace,  by  the  half 
truth  they  contain,  conquer  after  all. 

The  Pseudo  Isidore  paade  the  Papacy,  as  we  know  it,  possi- 
ble. I^ater  work  on  the  same  line  made  the  modern  Papacy 
a  reality.  It  has  wormed  its  way  into  more  church  I^^ 
lation  and  effected  subtler  changes  than  even  masters  of 
canon  law  have  dreamed. 

The  fact  of  the  forgery  was  established  of  oourae  long 
ago  by  Blondel,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Papacy  supposed 
that  would  be  enough  to  overthrow  its  influence  and  to 
counteract  its  poisons.  It  is  a  blunder  to  think  it.  The 
forgery  has  tainted  so  completely  all  later  Oanon  law,  that 
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it  woTifd  be  well-nigh  imposBible  to  be  rid  of  it  without  a 
long  and  searching — ^yes,  and  consenting — effort  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  Western  Church.    This  can  never  be.    Practi- 
cally, the  victory  is  with  the  Komanist.     The  fruits  of  the 
False  Decretals  are  the  daily  food  of  the  Curia.   *  It  is  well 
content  to  have  scholars  brand  the  Psetido  Isidore  as  a  lie^ 
so  that  it  is  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  power  it  has 
conferred.    It  is  a  barren  result  to  merely  prove  its  spurious- 
ness  while  its  influence  flourishes.    IIow  quick  the  Eoman- 
ist  is  to  feel  this,  is  shown  by  the  excitement '-Gladstone's 
pamphlets  stirred  up.   There  is  reason,  then,  to  call  attention 
to  this  armory,  from  which  Rome  will  draw  rusty  weapons, 
whose  very  rust  is  a  poison.     The  principles,  nay,  the  veiy 
words,  of  the  Fals^  Decretals  are  interwoven  into  her  Ian* 
gnage.    Extracts  from  them,  and  Canons  passed  because  of 
them,  form  fully  one  third  of  Gratian's  famous  Decretum.* 
Through  Gratian's  work  they  have  been  securely  transferred 
to  a  code  which  has  passed  into  the  very  existence  of  the 
Soman  Curia.     The  Pseudo  Isidore  may  be  again,  as  it  lias 
been,  repudiated  by  individual  scholars  in  as  strong  terms 
as   any  true   Catholic  would  wish.      The   Corpus  Jubib 
Canonioi  may  be  softly  repudiated  and  termed  antiquated ; 
but  neither  can  be  put  upon  the  Index,  neither  can  ever 
lose  their  practical  force  in  Rome.     Therefore  there  can  be 
no  truce ;  the  controversy  can  never  cease  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  go  to  fundamental  principles  and  restate 
the  foundations  of  all  church  law  and  contrast  them  with 
the  false. 

The  edition  of  the  False  Decretals  before  us  is  the  best 
possible,  and  gives  probably  a  text,  and  a  form  to  the 
contents  of  the  work,  which  will  never  be  disturbed.  It 
includes  all  the  writings  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  ori^nal  collection,  for,  as  was  often  the  case  with 


*  This  was  not  the  title,  however,  Qratian  gave  his  work.    It  was 
"  Concordia  DiBcordantium  Canonmn.*' 
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other  works,  copyists  only  wrote  out  what  seemefl   most 
useful  to  their  purpose.    In  the  Preface,  Hinschiufl.  recites 
his  authorities,  classifies  them  according  to  their  value  and 
specifies  their  contents.     The  history  of  the  forgery  is 
only  partly  traced  out,  and  from  a  comparison  of  facts 
and  from  internal  evidence  some  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  identity  of   the  author,  who  must   however   remain 
as  undiscovered  as  Junius.     Hinjschius  states  with  some 
force  the  influences  which  prompted  this  unknown  forger  to 
his  work,  traces  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  nuite- 
rial  and  analyzes  the  skill  with  which  he  put  this  material 
into  shape.    Still  the  real  point  is  missed,  as  be  does  not 
seem  to  clearly  undei*stand  the  importance  of  the  contest 
over  the  forgery.    He  identifies  the  Vulgate  text  the  fo^^er 
used ;  collates  the  phrases  in  the  Pseudo  Isidore  with  the 
phrases  that  Benedictus  Levita  used  upon  the  same  topica, 
and  shows  that  probably  the  compiler  of  the  Collectio  was 
the  author   of  the  Decretals;  gives  a  catalogue   of    the 
library—for  it  was  such — ^from  which  the  forger  drew  his 
matter ;  holds  up  before  us  the  skill  which  now  would  be 
clumsy,  but  then  could  only  have  been  used  by  a  master  • 
proves  the  dates  between  which  years  the  work  must  have 
been  written ;  urges  the  probable  motives  which  led  to  the 
execution  of  it,  and  throws  out  hints  which  may  lead  to  still 
better  results.     Yet  the  vital  importance  of  his  work  he 
does  not  seem  to  comprehend.     He  seems  to  treat  it  as  a 
curious .  and  valuable  contribution  to   more  historical   re- 
search.    The  vastness  of  the  alterations  the  False  Decretals 
introduced,   the   reach  of  its   results,  are  not  adequately 
valued. 

I  wish,  using  some  of  his  material,  to  trace  in  outline  the 
contents  of  these  False  Decretals,  to  point  out  a  part  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  it  which  were  afterwards  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  church  law,  and  which  were  triumph- 
ant for  four  hundred  years,  shaping  the  history  of  Christen- 
dom in  directions  which  would  have  been  fatal  but  for  the 
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reaction  of  the  Reformation.  Evil  as  some  of  the  mindr 
results  of  the  Reformation  were,  and  as  much  to  be  criticised 
when  tried  by  our  standards  many  of  its  actors  were,  yet 
(and  I  speak  chiefly  of  its  work  in  England)  it  was  a  most 
blessed  event,  one  to  which  intelh'gent  homage  has  not  yet 
been  folly  paid.  I  propose  then  to  outline  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  which  made  such  a  work  possible ; 
then  to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  Decretals  Pseudo  Isido- 
rianae ;  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  canon  law  that  will 
enable  us  to  understand  what  alterations  were  introduced 
by  this  new  system  ;  and  lastly,  to  indicate  the  salient  points 
of  that  sore  struggle  against  it  wliich  was  practically  lost  for 
a  time  when  Gratian  compiled  his  ^'  Concordia  Disoordan- 
tium  Canonum.'' 

Mighty  men  draw  around  them  strong  men,  and  create 
situations  and  call  forth  powers  and  abilities  from  their 
subordinates  which,  when  the  controlling  hand  is  with- 
drawn, bring  on  dangerous  consequences. 

Oharlemagne  lifted  into  places  of  power  men  of  signal 
powers  who  could  carry  out  his  own  wide-ranging  plans. 
He  balanced  the  Empire  by  the  Church,  and  placed  on  the 
cathedral  thrones  men  raised  from  the  people  whose  abili- 
ties could  check  the  independence  of  the  barons  and  whose 
education  and  capacity  would  give  them  weight  at  his 
council  board.  His  stronger  will  and  grand  genius  kept 
them  under  rule,  while  he  also  inspired  them  with  something 
of  his  own  mighty  spirit.  But  it  was  a  transition  era.  The 
kingdom  which  his  grandfather  had  saved  from  the  Saracens 
and  which  his  father  had  made  a  power  in  Western  Europe 
expanded  under  his  indomitable  energy  into  an  empire 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  Central  Spain,  from  the  ocean 
all  but  to  the  'Carpathian  ridge.  It  contained  tribes  and 
peoples  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  wildest  bar- 
barian of  heathen  Saxony  upward  to  the  cultivated  provin- 
cial of  Southern  Oaul  and  the  educated  Italian.  Danes, 
Gauls,  Iberians,  Germans,  Saxons,  Goths,  Avaro,  all  felt 
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his  power  and  Buccnnibed  to  hid  untiring  energy.    Forty^ 
two  armies  were  led  either  bj  himself  or  by  his  generals^ 
in  expeditions  Norths  South,  East  and  West.    His  offieials^ 
whether  counts  or  bishops,  had  to'  have  somewhat  of  his 
imperial  spirit  to  serve  him  at  all.     His  work  as  a  l^;iB> 
later  and  organizer  is  something  still  more  wonderful,  as  it 
was  of  higher  purpose.    Kot  a  year  passed  which  was  not 
marked   by  some  edict,  law  or  capitulary  which  was  an 
advance  in  the  cause  of  order  or  a  consolidation  of  what 
was  already  won.     Men  of  no  mean  capacity  had  to  be 
chosen  to  do  his  will.    The  aggrandizement  of  the  Ohureh 
was  a  part  of  his  policy.    To  this  end,  besides  endowing 
abbeys  and  churches   almost  innumerable,  he  erected  or 
advanced  to  higher  power  eight  archbishoprics  and  sup* 
ported  them  with  ample  revenues.    But  in  return  for  lhi% 
each,  from  the  abbot  to  the  archbishop,  had  to  discbarge 
some  duty  to  the  State  from  which  they  held  their  lands 
and  incomes.    He  repressed  personal  military  service  from 
the  clergy,  but  exacted  military  and  civil  aid  from  them. 
The  Church  had  to  submit  to  his  legislation,  but  in  retnra 
he  raised  her  authority  to  the  highest  point  subordinate  to 
his  will.  ,  It  may  have  been  wise  in  him,  but  it  was  fatal  to 
his  less  imperial  yet  kingly  son.    Louis  the  Pious,  less  far- 
sighted  than  his  father,  of  no  political  insight,  of  royal  bat 
gentle  temper,  was  not  the  strong-handed  master  of   the 
ambitious  servants  his  father  had  selected  and  placed    in 
trust  and  power.    Charles  would  smite  home  even  while 
resolving.    Louis  would  weigh  carefully  and  then 
blow  which  should  be  absolutely  just,  but  would  be 
too  late. 

So  when  Louis  was  placed  in  his  father's  chair  it  was  ^with 
the  assent  and  assistance  of  men  far  more  ambitious  tlian 
himself.  The  embassies  from  Constantinople  and  Moorii^ 
Spain  looked  on  when  the  dukes,  <x>unt8  and  high  eattates 
of  the  Empire,  and  low-bom  but  tsA  haftghty  bkhope,  did 
homage  and  swore  fealty  to  their  new  exxrperbr.    But   it 
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waft  a  sad  inheritanee.  Already  the  elements  of  trouble 
were  ready  to  burst  out  Charlemagne^s  will  was  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  Empire.  Behind  the  throne  were  his 
brothers  and  half-brothers  and  near  kin  debarred  from  the 
share  in  the  Empire  they  coveted.  Around  him  stood  men 
proud,  turbulent,  unscrupulous,  ready  to  yield  obedience  if 
he  proved  strong  enough  to  compel  it ;  as  ready  to  I'ebel  if 
he  chose  to  condescend  to  measure  his  will  against  theirs. 

Had  he  but  the  self-reliance  of  his  father,  his  capacity 
»nd  energy  were  equal  to  his  place.  As  king  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  viceroy  in  South-western  Gaul  he  was  singularly 
able,  but  as  emperor  he  was  too  conscientious,  too  gentle. 
His  right  to  rule  and  the  obedience  due  to  him  were  un- 
questioned for  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  till  he  had  to 
deal  with  plots  in  his  own  family.  Bernhard  his  nephew, 
who  had  been  made  king  of  Italy,  was  drawn  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  uncle,  planned  by  Count  Eggidio,  Ohan- 
eellor  Seginhardt,  Counts  Manfred  and  Keginhar,  and  the 
Abbots  Hildiun  and  Wala  and  the  Archbishops  Jesse, 
Theodulf,  Elissachar,  Anselm  and  Wolfold,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  backed  by  more  than  the  merely  private 
good-will  of  Pope  Pasdial.  But  the  rest  of  Italy  remained 
firm,  and  the  prompt  and  rapid  march  of  Louis  broke  all 
opposition  and  brought  Pernhard  to  his  uncle's  feet.  The 
death  doom  which  his  Council  passed  upon  the  conspiratoi's 
was  commuted  by  the  Emperor  to  blinding  for  the  guilty 
lay  vassals,  to  deposition  for  the  bishops,  to  a  forced  as- 
sumption of  monastic  vows  for  his  brothers  who  were  sus- 
pected of  sharing  in  the  attempt.  The  blinding  was  so 
cruelly  done  on  poor  King  Bernhard  that  he  died  from  its 
agony. 

But  even  this  commutation  was  more  than  the  Emperor's 
mild  temper  could  bear,  and  he  brooded  over  tlie  severity  his 
judges  had  compelled  him  to  use,  till  he  almost  determined  to 
enter  into  a  monastery  himself.  Such  a  character  as  this, 
more  of  a  monk  than  of  a  monareh,  was  sure  to  have  the 
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Church  in  diese  sereral  portions.     A  part  of  their  work  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  capitula  for  the  Bncceeding  year  (a.d.  8S6). 
There  were  many  grievanees  whieh  will  be  recited  in  the 
outline  we  will  give  of  the  great  report  of  a-d.  829.     But 
there  was  one  which  led  to  serious  troubles  then,  and  is  of 
interest  to  us.     It  was  the  grievances  arising  f ix>m  the  office 
of  the  chorepiscopus,  or  country  bishop.^    The  office  was 
undoubtedly  of  episcopal  powers  exercised  for  purely  mis- 
sionary purposes.    As  soon  as  any  part  of  the  Church  passed 
'from  its  missionary  to  its  national  position,  this  chorepiaeo- 
pate  died  out.     In  the  East  this  was  by  natural  decay,  with 
but  little  synodical  action.    In  the  West  it  was  Yiolently 
suppressed,  because  it  was  used  for  purposes  other  than  its 
institution  permitted.     Every  bishop  and  archbishop  was 
a  politician,  or  willingly  or  unwillingly  a  servant  of  the 
State.     It  was  difficult  for  him  to  care  properly  for  bis 
diocese,  if  he  had  other  work  to  do  which  was  demanded  of 
him  by  so  pressing  and  present  a  power  as  the  State.     He 
was  therefore  tempted — ^and  jdelded  to  the  t^nptation — ^to 
transfer  to  his  chorepiscopus  the  spiritual  oversight  of  his 
see,  while  he  attended  to  the  temporal  demands  his  fie& 
held  of  the  crown  made  \ipon  him.    This  meant  too  often 
a  dabbling  in  treason,  and  almost  certainly  a  worldly  ambi- 
tion  destructive  of  all  spiritual  life«    It  led-  to  having  the 
chorepiscopus  lording  it  over  his  brethren  in  the  diooese, 
or  (if  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  an  archbishop)  over    the 
suffragans  of  the  province,  and,  ooutrary  to  all  church  law 
and  usage,  he,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  by  death,  would  be 
able  to  seize  upon  and  administer  the  property  of  the  Church. 
These  were  serious  evUs,  and  the  only  way  out  of  them 
seemed  to  be  by  suppressing  the  office  (as  was  done  quietly 


*  The  history  of  the  offlee  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  espedaDy  so 
from  the  effort  made  some  years  ago  to  have  it  revived.  For  various 
reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  could  not  be;  for  it  is  the  fda  ntedim 
between  the  overgrown  dioceses  we  now  have  and  the  small  sees  we  ai« 
tending  to  without  due  preparation. 
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in  the  East),  since  it  was  useless  to  pass  restraining  eanons 
whicli  were  utterly  disregarded.  Other  evils  as  flagrant 
were  common^  but  this,  as  it  was  of  order  and  government, 
was  really  a  grievance.  Bat  the  men  in  office  were  not  of 
a  temper  to  give  up  easily  any  power,  however  subordinate, 
for  which  they  could  make  any  struggle. 

To  devise  some  relief  for  these  confusions  and  infractions 
of  churehly  law  and  order,  four  commissions  were  appointed 
corresponding  to  the  four  larger  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
The  archbishops,  with  their  sufiragans  and  assessors,  were 
clothed  with  large  powers.  For  the  two  succeeding  years 
several  synods  were  held  in  their  different  jurisdictions,  and 
out  of  them  grew  the  double  report  that  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor.  The  report  was  first  passed  upon  in  the 
general  council  held  in  Paris  in  June  29,  and  then,  with 
some  modifications,  presented  formally  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  Diet  at  Worms  in  August  of  the  same  year.  A  short 
resume  of  its  contents  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  evils  it  proposed  to  cure. 

After  a  general  introduction  and  three  sections  upon 
works  as  well  as  faith — ^i.e.,  the  Creed,  being  necessary  for 
salvation;  the  unity  of  the  Church;  the  sacerdotal  and 
the  royal  authority  in  the  Church — the  report  fairly 
begins  its  true  work.  Fibst,  of  the  sacerdotal  work,  and 
the  confusions  and  sins  in  its  estate.  The  bishops  are 
ehaiged  with  simony ;  too  lax  examination  into  the  learning 
of  the  clergy;  avarice;  inhospitality ;  excessive  extortions  at 
episcopal  visitations;  the  disobediences  and  disturbances 
eaused  by  the  chonepiscopi.  As  to  the  under-elergy,  they 
are  guilty  of  extortion,  of  neglect  of  parodiial  duty,  of 
having  female  housekeepers  contrary  to  the  canons,  of  fre- 
quenting taverns  and  boon  companionships,  of  insolence 
towards  their  superiors ;  and  the  absolute  need  of  a  holy, 
priestly  life  is  urged.  The  bishops  are  counseled  to  avoid 
nepotism ;  to  enforce  discipline  in  the  monasteries  and  con* 
vents;  to  reside  at  their  sees  and  not  at  some  convenient 
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retired  home ;  to  use  all  diligence  in  choosing  proper  peiv 
sons  for  the  clerical  office.  For  the  repression  of  enoh  sins 
the  archbishops  present  their  petition :  that  gi«ater  respeet 
for  the  episcopsd  office  be  enforced;  that  it  be  defended 
from  the  envious  detractions  of  the  laity ;  that  peace  be  le- 
stored  between  the  bishops  and  their  flocks;  that  synods  be 
held  twice  a  year ;  that  public  schools  be  established ;  that 
fugitive  clerks  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  diocesans; 
that  clerical  idlers  about  the  court  be  dismissed ;  that  epiBoopal 
endowments  be  made  for  poor  sees;  that  violence, bloodshed, 
and  robbery  be  sternly  punished ;  that  abbots  and  abbesses  be 
stricter  in  their  government,  both  of  the  spirituab  and  temr 
porals  of  their  monasteries ;  that  the  lay  assessors  to  the  bish- 
ops (Missi,  Commissioners)  aid  the  bishops  more  strenuously 
in  repressing  evils;  that  the  Emperor  enforce  churoh-going 
and  communing  more  strictly.  And  they  urge  that  better  ia* 
struction  in  faith  be  provided  for  the  people;  that  Baptism  (ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases)  be  in  church ;  that  the  baptismal  cove- 
nant be  better  taught,  i.e.  the  meaning  of  the  renunciatioii 
of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh ;  that  the  bishops  pro- 
vide schools;  that  candidates  for  confirmation  receive  it 
fasting ;  that  the  priests  be  canonicaUy  sent  to  their  cores 
to  attend  to  their  duties;  that  canonical  discipline  be  en* 
forced  against  evil  priests ;  that  solitary  masses  be  prohibi- 
ted ;  that  Sunday  be  better  observed ;  that  all  celebrationay 
except  in  cases  of  need,  be  in  church ;  that  widows  do  not 
hastily  take  the  vows — so  also  of  young  girls ;  that  no  woman 
take  the  veil  without  permission  of  the  priest ;  that  no  ab- 
besses give  it;  that  no  nun,  though  of  noble  family,  be 
permitted  to  reside  at  home ;  that  women  be  forbidden  to 
touch  sacred  utensils ;  that  the  intercourse  between  priests 
and  women  be  most  guarded ;  and  lastly,  usury,  extortion^ 
magical  customs,  riotous  living,  drinking-songs,  and  im- 
morality be  condemned  and  suppressed.  The  report  Sboondlt 
takes  up  the  royal  duties.  After  a  general  exhortation 
upon  the  Emperor's  responsibility,  the  archbishops  oonur 
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sd — greater  caation  in  the  selection  of  bishops,  of  abbots,  of 
oonncilorB — that  the  Emperor  rule  his  children  and  house* 
hold  more  strictly — ^that  he  enforce  the  needed  disciplin- 
ary reforms  upon  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  people — 
that  the  liberties  of  the  episcopal  ofBoe  be  advised  upon, 
and  if  possible  increased. 

:The  utmost  plainness  was  used,  and  the  report  may  well 
be  compared  to  the  famous  Centum  Gravamina  of  the  Diet 
of  Worms  (1531),  or  the  Instructions  of  the  Legate  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1622). 

This  report  was  afterwards  (a.d.  835)  the  basis  of  the  com^ 
plaints  of  the  bishops.  The  list  itself,  if  it  be  carefully 
studied,  is  an  index  that  can  hardly  be  improved,  for  the 
Pseudp  Isidore,  and  indeed  many  of  the  phrases  of  the  re- 
port as  accepted  at  Paris,  were  worked  into  the  broidery  of 
true  and  false  of  the  forgery. 

But  reports,  however  elaborate,  do  not  themselves  effect 
a  cure,  and  many  of  the  evils  were  too  valuable  to  the 
perpetrators  or  too  deeply  seated  to  be  readily  uprooted, 
even  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  in- 
deed very  earnest  in  this  work,  but  his  was  not  the  ready 
masterful  will  that  could  compel  an  unwilling  obedience. 
His  temperament  was  melancholic  and  ascetic.  For  these 
reasons  this  struggle  for  reform  only  bore  fatal  fruits.  It 
should  have  been  made,  and  it  might  have  been  effectual, 
but  the  hands  that  were  put  to  the  plow,  themselves  did 
not  care  to  drive  it  steadily. 

The  bold,  perhaps  too  much  needed,  exhortation  to  the 
Emperor  to  reform  his  family  lowered — such  were  the 
proud  habits  of  the  age— the  reverence  due  his  rank.  He 
was  powerless  through  the  influence  of  his  much-loved 
Empress  Judith,  who  was  herself  a  bold,  incautious  woman. 
The  issues  of  both  Coancil  and  Diet  were  first  fatal  to  the 
Emperor  and  next  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as 
it  was  seen  that  no  reform  could  be  enforced,  naturally  the 
confusions  became  worse  confounded.    The  glaring  evil  of 
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the  chorepiBCopi  was  the  only  thing  really  fought  agaixiBt^ 
und  that  was  mastered  only  through  a  suppression  of  the 
office — a  suppression  that  from  the  willfulness  of  many  of  the 
tbishops  could  not  well  be  general,  though  it  was  so  far  car- 
ried out  that  the  office  died  out  after  a  struggle  of  fifty 
years.* 

Bat  the  Empress  Judith  thought  it  time  now  to  provide 
for  her  son  Charles  and  end  her  anxieties.  Louis  was  by 
tinis  time  fifty  years  old,  worn  with  care  and  anxiety.  His 
three  older  sons,  Lothair,  Pippin,  and  Louis,  were  not  over- 
fond  of  their  stop-mother  and  their  half-brother,  who  was 
now  about  seven  years  old.  They  feared  the  influence  of 
the  Empress  while  they  were  away  upon  their  several  expe- 
ditions to  Spain  or  to  Italy.  Besides  they  had  already  shown 
themselves  rather  restive,  and  were  notliing  loath  to  ask  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  government,  eager  to  secure  from  their 
father  himself  what  they  deemed  theirs  abeady.  It  was 
not  enough  that  Lothair  should  share  the  imperial  name 
with  his  father,  or  that  Pippin  should  be  viceroy  in  Aqui- 
tains,  or  Louis  in  Bavaria.  It  was  an  infringement  of  their 
rights  that  Germany  should  be  given  to  the  boy  Charles;. 
Lothair  was  tempted  by  his  father-in-law.  Count  Hugo,  and 
others  to  conspire  against  his  father,  despite  his  vow  over 
the  Holy  Elements  to  aid  and  defend  his  half-brother  in 
whatever  possessions  the  Emperor  should  give  him.  LoniB 
was  seized  by  his  son  at  Compidgne,  and  kept  in  a  kind  of 
light  custody,  together  with  Charles.  The  Empress  was 
compelled  to  take  the  veil,  and  her  brothers  were  sent  to 
Pippin  to  be  put  into  a  monastery.  But  Lothair  had  counted 
upon  being  able  to  secure  everything  for  himself.  The  Emr 
peror,  through  and  by  the  advice  of  his  monastic  custodians^ 
made  overtures  to  Louis  in  Bavaria,  and  to  Pippin  in  Aqni- 
taine,  by  which  he  was  to  extend  their  governments  in 


*  Chorepiscopi  are  found  much  later,  down  to  1200,  but  only  here  and 
there. 
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return  for  his  restoration.  The  Emperor  was  restored ;  hi» 
Empress  was  liberated ;  Loais  and  Pippin  received  new 
jurisdictions;  Aquitainewas  set  apart  for  Charles;  Lothaire 
was  banished  to  Italy,  and  the  lesser  conspirators  were  either 
executed  or  were  exiled.  But  this  was  the  beginning.  A 
new  conspiracy  was  formed  upon  the  ground  that  the  oyils 
of  the  government  were  too  great  to^  be  borne.  Pippin  and 
Louis  were  rivals  for  the  seat  nearest  the* Emperor;  the  ex- 
.  iles  had  eluded  their  guards ;  the  discontented  at  home  were 
ready  for  treason;  Pope  Gregory  was  but  too  ready,  as 
Paschal  had  been  fifteen  years  before,  to  aid  in  anything 
that  would  free  him  from  imperial  inteirference ;  and  Lothair 
was  eager  to  recover  what  he  had  lost.  The  odds  were  too 
great  for  the  Emperor.  He  boldly  met  the  n:ialcontent8 
with  armed  forces  at  Bothfeld,  near  Strasbourg,  but  against 
him  were  his  sons  and  their  vassals  and  Pope  Gregory.  There 
was  no  fighting.  The  bishops  in  the  imperial  camp  wrote 
a  very  strong  and  even  threatening^  letter  to  the  Pope,  whose 
reply,  couched  in  as  violent  terms,  still  revealed  that  he  knew 
his  position  to  be  untenable.  Soon  after  the  Pope  appeared 
in  Louis's  camp,  but  only  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  his  fol- 
lowers. His  vassals  deserted  rapidly  after  the  Pope  left 
him,  and  soon  Louis  was  almost  alone.  Unwilling  to  come 
to  blows  he  dismissed  the  few  who  remained,  and  sadly  sur* 
rendered  himself  to  his  rebellious  sons.  The  Pope  had  by 
this  time  set  out  for  Home.  Upon  his  surrender  followed 
the  disgraceful  scene  of  his  deposition — a  scene  the  most 
sorrowful  and  dramatic  in  his  whole  career;  one  that 
wrung  a  lament  of  anguish  and  impotent  wrath  from  his 
stanch  adherents ;  for  the  leader  of  the  outrage  was  the  emper- 
or's own  foster-brother  Ebbo,*  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  had  himself,  with  Agobard  of  Lyons,  deserted  the  wan- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Emperor.  Louis  was  compelled,  in  the 
presence  of  his  sons  and  his  vassals,  to  confess  himself  unfit 


*  The  name  is  spelled  in  tbe  oldest  docaments  Eba 
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to  rdgn,  to  nngird  his  imperial  sword  and  laj  it  upon  the 
altar,  and  to  sabmit  to  penance.  After  a  detention  of  nearly  a 
year  Lonis  regained  his  throne,  worn  and  anxious.  His  first 
duty  was  to  punish  the  conspirators,  among  whom  Ebbo  was 
conspicuous.  The  trials  and  depositions,  or  rather  depriva- 
tions, of  bishops  for  treason  was  not  an  nnustral  sight  in  those 
troublous  times.  He  rearranged  the  division  of  his  realm 
twice,  each  time  increasing  the  power  of  his  youngest  son, 
Charles.  He  still  strove  after  church  reformation,  and  held 
the  Synod  of  Paris  (a.d.  836),  which  re-enacted  in  substance 
some  of  the  work  of  the  synods  and  reports  of  a.d.  829. 
His  sons  still  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
separating  their  ambitious  interests.  The  close  of  his  career 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of  summing  up  the  traits 
of  his  character.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  depressed  his  spirits 
very  much.  The  Lent  which  followed  the  next  spring  was 
kept  with  great  strictness,  and  weakened  his  failing  strength. 
His  son  Louis  was  in  arms  against  him.  It  seemed  that 
vexations  were  pressing  him  upon  all  hands.  At  last  the 
end  came.  His  last  >\ords  were  as  a  defiance — Hutz  !  hutz  ! 
Begone !  begone ! — and  so  with  a  smile  following  he  died 
(June  20,  a.d.  840).  But  after  the  disgrace  of  Compi^gne 
the  Emperor's  life  has  little  interest  for  us.  For,  as  so  of t^i 
happens,  an  apparently  subordinate  actor  has  initiated  trains 
of  consequences  which  overshadow  the  apparently  greater 
actions  of  the  leaders.  It  is  so  probable  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Ebbo's  later  years  became  the  motive  for  the 
Pseudo  Isidorns  to  attempt  his  work  that  a  very  rapid  out- 
line of  his  career  becomes  almost  necessary. 

He  was  of  mean  birth,  but  was  the  foster-brother,  play- 
fellow, and  later  the  schoolmate  of  the  Emperor.  Louis 
never  forgot  him,  but  took  care  to  advance  him  in  the  Church. 
He  was  an  excellent  administrator  of  the  Church's  affairs^ 
had  a  fondness  for  building  new  churches,  and  had  the  rep- 
utation of  providing  the  best  workmen.  He  pushed  the 
monastic  interests,  founding  new  outposts  and  caring  for 
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them  in  many  ways.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  people 
and  of  the  day — able,  obtuse  in  feeling,  selfish,  not  lacking 
in  courage,  and  really  devout  through  all  his  ambitions.  He 
was  no  naean  promoter  of  missions,  and  after  he  was  conse- 
crated Aichbishop  of  Sheims  he  was  eager  to  go  upon  a 
missionary  expedition — for  it  w^b.  in  many  ways  an  expedi- 
tion— ^to  the  Danes.  He  went  so  far  upon  his  plan  as  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  it  fell  to  Ansgar,  the  gentle 
French  monk  of  Corbeil. 

When  the  troubles  between  Louis  and  his  sons  broke  out, 
Ebbo  ungratefully  deserted  with  Agobard,  who  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  him,  to  Lothair.  As  soon  as  Louis 
regained  his  power,  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  his  humili- 
ation at  Oompidgne  were  summoned  to  appear  for  trial  at  a 
council  at  Thionville.  Several  of  the  guilty  bishops  shrank 
from  appearing.  Ebbo  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
council;  Sick  and  worn,  he  was  persuaded  by  others  as  guilty 
as  himself  to  become  their  scapegoat,  and  to  sign  a  resig- 
nation, as  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  then  was  confined  for 
a  while  in  a  monastery  (Fulda),  and  afterwards  was  given  in 
charge  to  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux.  When  Louis  died  (a.d.  840), 
Lothair  restored  him  to  his  see.  With  the  consent  of  a 
synod — or,  more  accurately,  a  meeting — at  Ingelheim,  he  re- 
sumed his  archiepiscopal  throne.  But  Lothair  was  far  from 
being  himself  so  secure,  and  after  a  year's  struggle  was  driven 
out  by  his  half-brother  Charles.  During  this  year  Ebbo  had 
been  quietly  ruling  his  province,  and  had  ordained  quite  a 
number  of  priests.  But  when  his  patron  fell  he  fell  too,  and 
for  the  next  six  years  led  a  wandering,  hopeless  life.  Charles 
had  placed  in  his  room  the  great  Archbishop  Hincmar,  who 
was  not  likely  to  surrender  aught  he  considered  his  own. 
So  it  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  of  Pope  Gregory,  who  re- 
ceived him  cordially,  restoration.  He  spent  some  time  in  a 
monastery,  and  finally  had  a  small  bishopric,  Hildeaheim, 
assigned  him  before  his  death. 
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In  what  way  did  his  career  then  snggeet  the  motive  f<^ 
the  False  Decretals  ?  for  it  was  not  at  all  different,  even  in  de- 
tails, from  the  fate  of  many  another  bi^op  secularized  by 
dipping  into  political  plots.  It  was  that  .the  forger,  who* 
ever  he  was,  felt  deeply  both  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
the  disorders  of  the  Chnrch,  and,  too^  the  wrongs,  as  he 
deemed  them,  of  his  friend  whom  he  admired.  These  were 
the  motives,  at  least  in  great  part.  But  capitularies  and 
national  synods  had  been  failures.  The  ancient  canons  alone 
seemed  to  receive  the  reverence  due  to  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. So— and  this  seems  the  most  practical  explanation — arose 
the  idea  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  The  name  was 
borrowed  from  the  famous  Bpanish  Bishop  Isidore  of  Seville^ 
whose  authority  ranked  very  high  in  the  Franko-German 
Church.  So  his  forgery  began,  "  IsidoruB  Mercator  servns 
Christi,  lectori  conservo  fiuo  et  parens  in  domino  fidei  salu- 
tem." 

The  object  the  Mask  proposed  to  himself  was  a  lofty  one, 
and  by  righteous  means  the  noblest  the  times  could  grant 
him.  But  he  set  himself  to  right  things  by  wrong  instru- 
ments, with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
a  mastery  over  the  materials  in  his  reach  that  was  almost 
unrivaled,  but  a  mastery  that  can  be  explained  if  he  were 
identical  with  the  Benedictus  Levita,  a  personage  a&  name- 
less as  the  Isidorus  Mercator,  had  already  issued  a  collection 
of  capitularies,  some  of  them  quite  as  fictitious  as  anything 
in  the  Decretals.  We  are  no  nearer  obtaining  an  identifica. 
tion  of  the  forger,  could  we  prove  him  to  be  Benedictns 
Levita,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  compilations  would,  if 
they  proceeded  from  the  same  hand,  throw  still  more  light 
upon  the  purposes  of  the  false  decretalist.  But  that  must 
pass,  for  we  have  to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  forgery 
itself. 

It  contains  three  hundred  and  fifteen  different  documents, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  genuine,  but  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-four  are  aheer  inventioDB.*  They  may  be  thus 
divided :  Six  short  essays  of  preface  and  introdnction ;  a 
series  of  sixty  letters — all  sheer  inventioDS — from  Clement 
to  Melchiades ;  five  spurious  introductions  to  the  collection 
of  genuine  Councils  which  ends  with  the  Council  of  Hispala ; 
synodal  enactmefits  of  imaginary  Councila  at  Borne;  a 
series  of  twenty-five  letters,  attributed  to  the  Popes  preced* 
ing  Siricius,  neatly  stuffed  with  the -ideas  and  principles  the 
Pseudo  Isidore  would  enforce ;  then  genuine  letters  from 
Siricius  on  to  Gregory  U.,  except  twenty-eight  imaginary 
epistles,  scattered  throughout  this  section  under  different 
Popes ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  supposititious  letters, 
rescripts  and  canons  to  represent  and  persistently  repeat  the 
teaching  thia  pseudo  reformer  would  have  us  all  receive, 
labeled  with  iJie  names  of  above  sixty  writers  who  would 
have  indignantly  rejected  nearly  everything  attributed  to 
them,  while  of  at  least  forty  of  these  sixty  not  a  page  apiece 
of  their  genuine  correspondence  haa  survived.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  all  the  Pseudo  Isidorus  wrote  was  really 
evil :  very  much  of  it  was  excellent  He  borrowed  freely 
from  every  writer  who  could  serve  his  purpose  upon  the 
heresies  that  were  known  or  current.  He  inserted  docu* 
ments  which  he  did  not  suspect  to  be  spurious,  e.g.,  the  Dona- 
tion of  Constantino  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement ;  they 
were  older,  and  were  currently  received  f.  Much  of  his 
advice  was  sound,  and,  if  it  had  been  constitutionally  acted 
upon  would  have  become  good  law.  To  his  credit  be  it 
added  that  he  inserted  only  one  new  canon  among  those  of 
the  genuine  CouncUs,  and  has  invented  only  four  synods — 
in  fact,  two  of  these  were  ready  to  hand,  so  he  had  only  two 
to  supply.  Putting  aside  the  genuine  writings  which  the 
Pseudo  Isidorus  mingled  skillfully  with  his  other  materials, 


*  I  am  inclined  to  add  four  more,  not  marked  so,  as  also  spurious, 
f  The  amount  of  forged  matter  current  from  the  fifth  century  through- 
out Western  Europe  is  really  astounding. 
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Hinschins  has  given  us  the  sources  from  which  he  patched 
and  dovetailed  together  much  of  what  he  put  forth.  Whether 
his  authorities  were  foand  in  a  single  library  or  not,  he 
consulted  and  freely  used  eighty  different  writers,  from  the 
Vulgate*  to  the  Councils  of  his  own  day.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  ho  had  access  to  them  only  in  excerpts: 
but  even  so,  it  wa8<  a  remarkable  work  for  that  time.  The 
capitula  of  Angilramni  and  Benediotus  Levita  were  the 
most  freely  drawn  upon.  The  Coancils,  from  the  Apostolic 
Canons  on  to  the  Council  of  Meaux  (a.d.  845),  are  quoted. 
But  Innocent  L,  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I.  are  used  without 
scruple,  apart  from  their  letters  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  use  of  handbooks 
and  excerpts,  the  writer  must  have  used  at  least  forty-nine 
different  works.  But  I  am  inclined  to  take  die  larger  nam- 
ber  as  nearer  the  truth,  since  the  Pseudo  Isidorus  conld 
consult  several  monastic  libraries ;  and,  if  he  were  the  same 
as  Benedictus  Levita,  would  most  probably  have  the  use  of 
any  in  the  archprovince.  But  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enu- 
merate all  the  books  he  may  have  gotten  suitable  scraps 
from.  This  is  clear,  that  he  did  put  together — as  neatly  as 
was  then  possible,  and,  for  his  objects,  attainable — quota- 
tions from  nearly  all  the  leading  Fathers,  writers 'and  Coun- 
cils then  current  in  the  South  of  France,  and  from  sucli  local 
Coancils  as  he  could. 

A  reference  to  the  resume  of  the  report  of  the  bishops 
(ante,  pp.  186) will  show  what  evils  needed  remedy.  The 
Pseudo  Isidore  undertook  to  insist  upon  his  own  remedies, 
and  to  inveigh  against  those  infractions  of  discipline,  under 
cover  of  famous  names.  His  main  remedy  was  "  Appeal  to 
Rome^  for  it  is  written  "  Tu  e%  Petrvs,^^  Rome  must 
settle  all  quarrels,  must  permit  or  direct  synods,  must 
approve  of  ordinations,  must  assent  to  canons,  must  inter- 
fere at  will  in  local  matters.    This  opened  the  door  wide  for 


*  The  copy  he  used  differed  somewhat  from  Oie  preseat  text 
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ererj  degree  of  anthoritj,  from  mere  advice  to  actual  an* 
thoritative  interference.  It  needs'no  thought  and  bat  little 
knowledge  of  ancient  law  to  see  what  a  hovleveraement  this 
would  eifect  at  once  in  all  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
Church.  It  needs  but  little  more  consideration,  and  only  a 
little  conception  of  the  troubles  of  the  day,  to  see  how  con- 
venient it  would  be.  But  it  did  need  then  a  firmer  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  Catholic  principles  of  government 
and  disoipline,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the 
troubles  and  confusions  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Church,  to  resist  the  suggested  remedy.  The  central  propo- 
sition of  these  pseudo  reforms  was  Appeal  to  Psrnss's  Ssb. 
Yet  this  Tu  es  Petrvs  was  not  so  interpreted  by  the  sound- 
est and  best  of  their  homiletic  writers,  such  as  Haymio  of 
Halberstadt  and  Anselm  of  Laudun.  The  controversy 
upon  images  shows  how  little  Home  was  accepted  by  the 
Carlovingian  theologians  as  a  final  arbiter  of  doctrine.  The 
threat  that  "  if  he  came  to  excommunicate  he  should  return 
excommunicated"  paralyzed  Gregoiy  IV.  efforts  for  Louis's 
sons  against  their  father.  It  was  the  convenience  of  the 
remedy  that,  after  a  series  of  struggles,  won  the  victory  for 
it. 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  analyze  some  one  of  the  many 
industriously  prepared  documents  in  the  collection.  As  fair 
a  representative  as  any  may  be  found  in  the  letters  assigned 
to  Anacletus  in  order  of  the  Epistles  marked  as  following  S. 
Clement. 

In  the  forty-one  topics  discoursed  of  in  the  three  Epistles 
furnished  to  this  Pope  by  the  Pseudo  Isidorus  will  be  found 
nearly  every  one  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  time. 
It  will  be  instructive  to  recite  them  and  to  mark  the  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  advice,  and  to  add  where  especially 
he  treats  of  the  things  spoken  of  in  the  Archbishop's 
report. 

Anacletus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  beeii  Bishop  of  Rome 
about  A.D.  98,  in  his  first  Epistle,  "  Upon  the  oppression 
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and  ill-treatment  of  Chrigtians,  and  how  the  Church  may 
be  compared  to  a  ahip^  and  of  other  matters  there  inserted, 
written  to  all  Biehops,"  begins,  first,  by  esdiorting  to  pa- 
tience in  tronbles  in  a  cento  of  texts  from  I.  Pet,  i.  3-7 ;  Jas. 
v.  7 ;  Bom.  v.  4,  5 ;  S.  Jas.  v.  7,  11 ;  and  an  extract  from 
Cnthbert's  Epistle  to  Lnllns,  among  S.  Boniface's  Letten 
(c.  A.D.  720).  The  II.  section  compares  the  Ghnrch  to  a  ship, 
quoting  the  (spurious)  Epistle  of  S.  Clement.  The  IIL 
is  upon  the  slanderers  and  accusers  of  the  Bishopsy*  forbid- 
ding the  hinderers  of  religion  to  be  listened  to— a  direction 
given  in  the  III.  Council  of  Aix  (a.d.  836).  The  IV., 
that  no  apostate  be  admitted  to  accuse  or  testify  against  a 
Bishop,  under  the  broad  definition  that  willing  transgressors 
of  the  (Christian)  law  and  the  violators  of  it  are  apostates. 
The  Y.  quotes  8.  James,  '^  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  ofiend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all; 
Ez.  xxxiii,  11,  and  Eomand  xiv.,  7-13.  The  YI.  com- 
plains  of  the  belief  given  to  derogatory  reports  when  the 
circulators  of  them  are  credited,  and  urges  upon  the  Bish- 
ops greater  watchfulness  in  faith  and  morals.  This  had 
been  touched  upon  iu  the  report  to  the  Emperor,  but  the 
Pope's  Secretary  relied  for  his  phrases  upon  the  popular 
TripartitsB  HistorisB  of  Cassiodorus  (iuB.  600),  or  on  Benedict 
Levita  (842  ?)  The  VII.,  upon  the  power  given  to  Satan 
to  sift  the  servants  of  Christ — ^a  sentiment  gotten  from  En- 
nodius,  who  furnishes  also — ^VIII.,  that  nothing  is  sadder 
to  see  than  a  shepherd  praised  by  the  wolves  (Eunodias, 
A.D.  511).  The  IX.,  that  those  priests  rightly  sacrificing 
to  God  should  be  honored  and  protected,  and  that  they 
should  celebrate  openly  and,  X.,  before  witnesses,  were 
in  the  line  of  the  Beport  and  partly  in  its  language.  The 
XI.  section  urges  that  all  ecclesiastics  present  must  receive. 
The  XII.,  that  all  superior  ecclesiastics  should  be  learned, 
that  they  may  teach  those  under  them — which  S.  Boniface 
had  already  urged^  in  the  identical  phrase,  and  reinforced 
with  scraps  from  Daniel  (xiL  3,  xi.  32,  33,  xii.  10),  8. 
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Peter  and  8.  John ;  in  fact,  all  of  I.  John  iii. — becanse 
(XIII.)  God  is  loving,  good  and  jnet  towards  ns  who  are 
created  in  His  likeness — as  a  tract  attributed  once  to  8. 
Ambrose  (a.d.  380)  teaches,  as  also  did  the  Abbess  Can- 
gythi  in  a  letter  to  8.  Boniface  (a.d.  720)  XIV.,  Slanderers 
and  robbers  of  the  Chnrch  are  homicides,  as  God  is  onr 
Father,  the  Ohnrch  is  our  Mother,  and  therefore  to  despoil 
the  Church  is  homicidal — an  idea  borrowed  from  Benedict 
Levita,  if  not  from  8.  Boniface.  The  XV.  section  from  the 
Theodbsian  Code  (a.d.  450),  directs  that  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  churches  remain  unchanged,  and  that  no  foreign  judges 
intrude,  but  that  all  be  judged  by  their  own  officers — unless 
this  Apostolic  8ee  otherwise  orders — who  shall  be  twelve  in 
number.  But  the  XYI.  directs  that  the  more  important 
causes,  according  to  their  rank,  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
greater  dignitaries,  and  even  secular  causes  may  be  decided 
by  men  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and  all  appeals  shall  be 
freely  aided.  Yet  (XVII.)  causes  too  difficult  or  Weighty  for 
a  lower  tribunal  shall  pass  up  to  the  greater  sees,  and  if  these 
cannot  decide  or  terminate  the  cases  they  must  be  carried  to 
the  Apostolic  8ee  on  which  Christ  built  his  Church,  saying, 
"  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  banc  petrani  aediiicabo — ecdesiam 
meam" — a  rule  Innocent  I.  claimed  and  Benedict  Levita  en- 
larged, and  to  which  now  Pseudo  Isidoms  gives  shape. 
This  first  Epistle  ends  with  an  exhortation  upon  Christian 
*  life  from  Pope  Zachary's  letter  (in  8.  Boniface's  Letters, 
A.D.  720)  and  from  8.  Peter  and  8.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  is 
upon  ^'  The  Ordination  of  Bishops  and  Priests,  on  the  Faith, 
and  on  other  subjects."  The  Pope  goes  on  in  the  XVIII. 
section  to  discourse  of  ordination  in  language  furnished  him 
by  Cassiodorus  and  the  Councils  of  Kioea  and  Carthage. 
The  XIX.  repeats  that  accusations  against  bishops  be  not 
received  but  from  fit  men.  That  the  Lord  who  cleansed 
His  temple.  Himself  can  correct  evil  ecclesiastics,  and  there- 
upon the  Pope  quotes  Solomon's  Proverbs.    But  the  prin- 
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ciple  enounced  is  to  be  traced  to  Benedict  Levita.  The 
XX.  section  insists  that  Bishops  are  not  disturbed,  annoyed 
or  accused  lightly,  but  those  who  do  so  disturb  or  accuse 
them  (XXI.)  must  be  excommunicated  until  they  make 
proper  satisfaction — ^propositions  Benedict  advanced  upon 
the  previous  directions  of  the  Coimcils  of  Paris  (a.d.  829) 
and  of  Aix  (a.d.  836)  As  for  the  priests  (XXII.,)  they 
must  be  blameless,  but  those  who  accuse  them  must  them- 
selves be  pure.  According  to  section  XXIII.  'Aaron  first 
received  the  name  of  Priest,  and  was  the  figure  of  all 
bishops ;  but  (XXIV.)  in  the  New  Testament  after  our 
Lord  Christ  the  priestly  order  sprang  from  S.  Peter. 
The  seventy  disciples  were  types  of  the  Presbyterate.  Sec- 
tion XXV.  directs  by  how  many  a  bishop  should  be  or- 
dained, and  why  this  number  (three)  is  used.  In  section 
XXVI.  the  renewal  of  the  division  into  provinces  is  asserted 
to  be  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Clement,  and  the  ranks  of  hie- 
rarchical -precedence  are  recited — ^patriarchs  or  primates,  and 
metropolitans  or  archbishops,  and  bishops.  Much  of  this  was 
furnished  to  Anacletus  by  the  Councils  of  Chalcedon  (a.d. 
451)  and  of  Carthage.  Something  was  contributed  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (a.d.  .600),  and  by  Jerome  (a.d.  400)  and  Au- 
gustine (a.d.  390).  The  last  section  of  this  letter,  XXVI., 
is  against  those  who  teach  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the 
Father  upon  the  text,  "  The  Lord  will  make  a  short  word 
[English  version,  v)orJc\  upon  all  the  earth"  (Rom.  ix.  28), — 
for  much  of  which  the  Pope's  Secretary  is  indebted  both 
to  Idacius  Claros,  a  Spanish  bishop,  and  to  the  original 
Isidorus. 

The  Third  Epistle,  '*0n  Patriarchs  and  Primates  and 
other  Bishops,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  hinge 
and  head  of  all  the  Churches,"  begins  after  the  usual 
salutations  with  the  assertion  (XXVIU.)  that  the  order 
of  the  priesthood  is  twofold,  the  bishops  holding  the  place 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Pred^yters  the  place  of  the  Sev- 
enty ;  and  Anacletus  adds  somewhat  upon  tlie  ordination 
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of  both  bishops  and  priests,  adding  thereby  to  his  obli* 
gations  to  Pope  Zacharj  (a.d.  720)  and  to  the  Council  of 
KeocsBsarea.  In  the  XXIX.  section  the  principle  is 
laid  down  that  there  is  but  one  order  of  Apostles,  ie. 
bishops,  but  these  may  be  patriarchs  or  primates,  arch- 
bishops or  metropolitans, — as  was  laid  down  by  S.  Pe- 
ter and  S.  Clement.  These  ideas — ^not  that  8.  Peter  or 
S.  Clement  stated  them — are  found  in  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  For  the  XXX.  section,  that  Borne  is  chief  both 
from  Christ  and  because  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  consecrated 
it  with  their  blood,  and  so  it  must  be  the  First  See,  and 
for  XXXI.  section,  that  Alexandria  is  the  second  and 
(XXXII.)  that  Antioch  is  the  third  patriarchal  see,  Ana- 
cletus  relied  upon  his  successor  Leo  (a.d.  460).  So,  too, 
Leo  contributed  the  XXXIII.  section,  that  the  bishops  of 
each  nation  should  know  who  is  their  chief  bishop, — which 
is  enlarged  with  quotations  from  S.  Matthew,  Psalms, 
I  Corinthians,  Aomans  and  Galatians.  But  Innocent  I. 
(430)  supplied  the  main  matter  to  the  XXXIY.  section, 
that  all  difficult  cases  must  be  referred  to  Rome  as  the 
Head,  as  by  its  authority  all  the  churches  are  ruled.  The 
XXXY.  section,  on  accusers  and  witnesses,  was  drawn 
from  Innocent  I.,  Ambrose  (a.d.  S75)  and  Coelestinus 
(a.d.  423).  The  XXXYI.  section  is  that  bishops  should  be 
feared  by  those  imder  them,  and  should  correct  them — teach- 
ings both  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidorus.  Isidorus  and 
the  Council  of  Aix,  that  (XXX VIL)  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple their  pastors  are  allowed  to  fall  into  sin ;  and  Section 
XXXYUL,  they  deserve  the  sentence  of  Ham  who  expose 
the  faults  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  is  due  to  the  same  Isido- 
rus. In-  Section  XXXIX.,  that  the  doctors  and  pastors  in 
error  should  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  is  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Aix  (a.d.  816);  and  Section  XL.  directs  that 
he  who  disobeys  these  canonical  precepts  is  a  sinner  and  an 
excommunicate,  and  that  each  must  control  his  words-Je- 
rome, Siridus  and  Zachary.    Finally  (Section  XLI.,)  let  die- 
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cipline  be  so  adminiBtered  that  no*  one  be  injured.  And 
with  a  benediction  the  Pope  doses  his  letters. 

This  series  of  three  letters  is  a  fair  specitnen  of  the  forged 
portions.  There  are  more  or  less  explicit  instructions  upon 
all  the  main  causes  of  complaint  in  the  report  of  the  Sjnod 
and  Diet  of  829.  There  is  the  usual  glorification  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  the  quiet  assumption  of  absolute  authority. 
Neglecting  subdivisions,  we  may  classify  the  contents  of 
these  three  letters  under  these  eight  beads:  I.  On  Accusa- 
tions. There  are  three  separate  discussions,  which  are  in 
some  ways  fitted  very  well  to  cover  Archbishop  Ebbo'scase. 
II.  On  Public  Ministrations,  pointing  out  the  rude  interrup- 
tions in  divine  service,  the  secret  celebrations,  the  neglect  in 
communicating, — all  which  brings  to  mind  the  Report.  III. 
On  the  Training  of  the  Ministry, — which  had  been  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Report.  IV.  On  the  holding  of  Ecclesiastical 
Trials  in  the  diocese  to  which  the  accused  belonged,  but  reg- 
ulating the  order  of  the  appeal  and  reserving  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  for  the  Apostolic  See,  Le.  Rome.  The  Tu  es  Petrus 
is  twice  urged.  •  V.  The  Purity  of  the  Clergy,  giving  none 
offense,  is  in  the  line  of  the  report  and  well  dwelt  upon. 
YI.  The  Ordinations  and  who  should  ordain  have  two  sepa- 
rate discussions.  YII.  The  Ranks  of  the  Patriarchates, 
Primates,  Metropolitans  and  lesser  Sees  are  thrice  treated 
of.    YIII.  On  the  upholding  of  Episcopal  Authority. 

These  admit  of  incidental  allusions  which  open  the  door 
to  the  other  innovations  which  the  forger  had  in  view.  Bot 
there  was  one  evil  in  the  Church  which  he  hated  energe^ 
ically — it  was  the  chorepiscopate — ^which  he  has  not  intro- 
duced here.  Against  this  unlacky  form  of  episcopal  authoritj 
he  marshaled  his  best  arms.  He  forged  three  epistles — one 
apiece  for  Damasus,  Leo  I.  and  John  III. — against  it.  The 
only  forged  canon  he  inserted  into  the  canons  of  a  genuine 
coundl  (II.  Seville,  a.d.  619)  condemned  it,  and  in  countlesB 
other  places  he  waged  a  pitiless  war  upon  the  unfortunate 
Older.    In  another  place  we  will  treat  of  the  topics  he  has 
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introduced  or  reinforced  by  falsified  authorities.  But  here 
we  will  pause  a  moment  longer  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
book  was  put  together.  It  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the 
false  correspondence  which  introduces  the  Decretals  and 
the  Decretals  (letters),  and  false  introductions  to  the  Ifieene 
Council.  Then  the  genuine  current  Latin  text  is  given  of 
the  Councils,  through  to  the  second  Council  of  Seville, 
including  the  chief  documents  of  the  four  General  Councils. 
The  provincial  councils  are  the  earlier  Eastern^  the  African 
(Carthage  and  Milevis,  a.d.  416),  the- Spanish  and  Provencal 
synods.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  *^  confeoted"  of  many 
genuine  epistles  of  Innocent  Y.,  Leo  L,  with  others  from 
Zosimus  Boniface  Ccelestin,  Gblasius,  Hormisdas  Y.,  Gre- 
gory I.,  together  with  some  sixty  spurious  letters  scattered 
throughout  the  collection. 

The  forged  prefaces  and  correspondence  show  the  large 
reading  and  the  retentive  memory  the  Pseudo  Isidorus  pos- 
sessed. It  is  a  curious  evidence,  too,  of  his  distrust  of  self 
that  his  work  is  so  largely  a  cento  from  genuine  authors. 
For  theological  disquisitions  he  trusted  mainly  to  Idacius 
Clarus,  a  Spanish  bishop  of  the  fifth  century ;  on  practical 
questions  Leo  was  his  usual  stay,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
repeat  his  own  language  or  that  of  his  borrowings  as  often 
and  under  as  many  papal  names  as  he  thought  fit,  feeling 
secure  from  detection.  But  the  Forgery  is  also  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  popular  conception  both  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  their  practical  working  and  their  power 
upon  the  life — ^a  better  proof  than  any  of  the  writings  of 
that  time  except  the  Capitularies.  For  Agobard,  Clau- 
dius, H'aymio,  Jonas,  Babanus  and  Hincmar  forced  their 
thoughts  and  doctrines  upon  their  hearers,  but  both  the 
Pseudo  Isidorus  and  the  Capitularies  are  the  mirror  of  the 
popular  belief  of  their  day.  And  they  are  singularly  free 
from  Roman  corruptions.  The  debasements  that  Christi- 
anity suffered  were  from  heathenish  customs  and  Bupersti-* 
tions  which  the  Franks  and  Teutons  had  not  yet  outgiown- 
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The  di£Scultie8  the  Church  encountered  were  from  the  uiuk 
voidable  union  of  Church  and  State.  There  is  no  record 
in  either  the  Paeudo  Isidore  or  in  the  Capitularies  of  any 
Mariolatry  or  saint- worship,  no  reference  to  purgatory.* 

The  writer  could  not  touch  the  canons,  since  there  were 
current  two  tolerably  complete  Codices  Canonum — ^the  older 
Prisca  Yersio  and  the  later  Hadrianic  Collection.  Tbey 
coald  not  be  tampered  with,  but  had  to  be  included  in  his 
collection  of  authorities,  so  he  only  added  one  canon  to  a 
Spanish  synod ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  create  whole  sts- 
tems  of  canon  law  for  Sylvester,  Anastasius  I.,  Sixtus  UL; 
a  fifth  and  sixth  synod  for  Symmachus ;  and  decrees  for 
John  L,  Felix  IV.,  John  II.,  Pelagius  I.,  John  III.,  Bene- 
dict I.,  Pelagius  U.,  and  Gregory  II. ;  a  mass  of  canons  that 
were  cast  to  order,  all  charged  with  the  same  ammunition. 
These  proofs  of  his  industry  he  sprinkled  among  the  genu- 
ine letters  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  had  them  fortified 
wherever  needed  with  the  subscriptions  of  attending  bishops. 
They  are  wonderful  specimens  of  his  ability  and  persistent 
singleness  of  purpose — despoiled  sees,  accusations,  appeals, 
Rome,  the  inviolability  of  the  clerical  order,  the  trne 
faith,  and  the  abominable  chorepiscopate,  are  all  brought  in 
openly  or  covertly. 

It  is  probable  that  all  this  was  done  for  a  special  and, 
properly  speaking,  private  purpose — ^tbe  restoration  of  Ebbo 
to  his  see.  Hinschius  shows  that  it  was  prepared  betwe» 
847  and  853,  during  which  time  Ebbo's  case  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  by  its  close  was  practically  settled.  But  the 
range  of  his  book  was  vastly  larger*    It  was  for  the  restora- 


*  Not  but  that  these  existed;  e.g.,  for  purgatory,  we  find  it  is  Boni- 
face's Letters,  a.d.  715-765,  or  for  saint-worship,  it  is  practically  in  tbe 
records  of  the  translations  of  relics;  bat  these  are  monki$h  anthorities 
and  monastic  practices.  The  irreverent  and  often  really  blasphemoiis 
liturgic  services  are  still  later,  but  at  this  time  (a.d.  780-850)  there  is 
nothing  in  these  two  records,  which  reflect  the  popiUar  ideas  of  the  age, 
to  lead  OS  to  imagine  the  comip^ns  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  it 
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tion  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  so  wrecked  by  the  evils  of  the 
past  reign  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  followed  it.  It  pur- 
posed to  crown  the  work  of  the  synods  of  824,  829,  836 
and  846.  It  proposed  to  call  in  an  external  jurisdiction  to 
settle  rivalries  and  quarrels  apparently  hopelessly  confused ; 
to  enforce  an  authority  that  seemed  waning  and  had  but 
just  suffered  (at  Epernay,  848)  a  check  from  the  secular 
part  of  the  Church.  It  could  only  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  been  a  close  eye-witness  of  the  chief  events 
that  gave  him  so  much  concern,  if  he  were  not  a  participant 
in  them.  Who  he  was  must  be  an  inscrutable  secret,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  worth  the  toil  of  research  could  it  be 
solved.  But  it  is  not  at  all  difScult  to  determine  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Ebbo,  and  probably  near  him ;  and  from  his 
hatred  of  the  chorepiscopate,  from  his  allusions  to  troubles  in 
Western  France,  and  from  his  very  clear  and  positive  lan- 
guage about  the  deposition  of  bishops,  most  probably  a  resi- 
dent within  the  arch-province  of  Eheims.  From  this 
quarter  of  France  came  the  first  references  to  the  Fseudo 
Isidore,  and  it  was  employed  with  effect  just  here. 

I  propose  to  reserve  to  a  second  paper  a  further  discussion 
of  the  contents  of  these  False  Decretals  and  their  after-his- 
tory and  influence  upon  the  law  of  the  Church,  till  Gratian's 
work  summed  it  up  and  gave  both  the  Decretals  as  far  as  he 
quoted  them  and  the  canonical  decisions  which  grew  up  out 
of  them  that  currency  which  only  the  Reformation  de- 
stroyed, and  then  for  us  only  who  refuse  the  Boman 
obedience. 

A*   A.   BSNTON. 


No.  IV. 

THE  KEFORMATION,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
KING  GUSTAVUS  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
JOHN  III. 

/.  CJumgea  and  I^ew  Hegtdationa  Jnirodicced. 

fTTEtE  most  important  of  them  all  was  the  completion  of 
JL  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1540  and  its  publica- 
tion in  1541. 

The  second  Diet  of  Westeras  in  1544  carried  the  Refor- 
mation farther  forward  by  positive  definitions  of  doctrine, 
and  specific  rejection  of  errors  and  abuses.  A  new  and  am- 
plified confession  of  faith  was  adopted ;  some  ceremonies 
which  were  retained  in  1529,  to  which  a  harmless  or  edify- 
ing interpretation  had  then  attempted  to  be  given,  were 
now  rejected;  the  invocation  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  holy 
water,  salt,  wax,  incense  and  masses  for  the  departed,  were  now 
forbidden.  The  number  of  saints'  days  were  lessened,  and 
some  new  canons  of  discipline  were  introduced. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  regulations  by  which  the  pres- 
byter Norman  became  the  ecclesiastical  superior  and  direc- 
tor of  all  the  Bishops,  several  of  the  latter  resigned  their 
Sees.  Among  these  were  the  Bishops  of  the  (formerly)  im- 
portant Dioceses  of  Linkoping,  Skara  and  Abo. 

In  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1540  the  word 
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episcopoa  was  translated  inspector — ^becanse  the  word  ordi- 
na/ry^  formerly  employed,  was  used  by  the  Romish  Church 
as  synonymous  with  bishop.    The  king  persistently  and  care- 
fully avoided  calling  the  Bishops  by  that  name  and  neyer 
addressed  Laurentius  Petri  as  Archbishop  but  only  as  Bishop. 
Even  that  designation,  as  used  by  him,  was  not  one  of  honor, 
but  rather  of  contempt ;  for  while  he  transferred  the  word 
inspector,  to  the  Episcopal  office  he  applied  the  word  bishop 
to  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Chapter,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches  in 
a  diocese,  and  who  was  always  a  presbyter.    It  would  seem 
from  these  proceedings  of  Gustavus  that  he  desired  and  de- 
signed to  abolish  Episcopacy ;  but  if  he  had  wished  to  do  &o 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  power  and  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  employ  it  for  that  pui'pose.     The  native 
historians,  however,  generally  give  him  the  credit  of  ouly 
aiming  to  bring  back  the  office  to  its  originally  comparative 
simplicity,  and  to  confine  it  strictly  to  its  spiritual  functions. 
An  important  change  was  effected  when  from  the  year 
1544  parish  priests,  representatives  of  their  order,  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  National  Diets. 

//.  Characteristics  of  the  Swedish  Ch/urch. 

In  consequence  of  the  toleration  extended  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  king,  while  he  removed 
its  abuses,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  irritating  the  people  bj 
too  sudden  a  change  in  the  externals  of  worship,  which  did 
not  immediately  involve  and  express  superstition  and  error, 
there  were  retained  in  the  Church  services  more  of  para- 
phernalia and  ceremonialism  than  was  usual  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches  where  the  Episcopacy  did  not  obtain.  The  crosf 
and  the  crucifix  and  candles  and  gorgeous  vestments  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  an  elaborate  ritail 
were  still  maintained. 

Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  and  is  especially  to  be  commended  in  Gustavus,  to 
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whom  it  was  doe,  in  view  of  the  exasperating  and  traitorous 
opposition  which  he  endured  from  the  partisans  of  the 
Papal  Chnrch,  was  the  absence  of  persecution,  and  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Church  which  so  constantly  labored  to  overthrow 
both  Protestantism  and  the  king.  There  were  no  fines, 
punishments,  or  imprisonments,  or  executions,  for  holding 
and  openly  professing  the  faith  and  practicing  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Boman  Church.  There  was  indeed  a  cutting 
oft  of  its  civil  privileges  and  its  ecclesiastical  supremacy ; 
a  protection  of  citizens,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
itself,  from  the  extortions  of  the  priesthood ;  a  resumption 
of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  property  for  the  uses  of  the 
State ;  a  swift  and  sure  punishment  of  treason,  with  no  re- 
gard to  rank  or  priestly  sanctity  when  it  sheltered  itself 
under  the  plea  of  religion  and  of  supreme  obligation  to  the 
See  of  Home.  All  this  would  indeed  be  called  persecution 
by  those  whose  privileges  were  abridged ;  but  there  were 
no  cruelties  exercised  against  peaceful  and  loyal  members  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  merely  because  of  their  adherence  to 
the  old  faith.  We  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Gfermany  in  their  relation  to  the  members  of 
the  Boman  Communion  or  of  the  Beformed  Church,  or  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  Bomanists  and  Puri- 
tans. Later,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  after  pro- 
longed and  reiterated  proofs  of  the  essentially  traitorous  and 
rebellious  character  of  Bomanism,  this  tolerant  policy  ceased 
and  the  public  profession  of  Bomanism  was  not  allowed. 

///.  Editcdtion  of  the  Clergy  amd  People. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  king  to  improve  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  education  of  his  subjects.  How  greatly  it 
was  needed  appears  from  the  following  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Gustavus,  by  one  of  the  native  historians :  "  The  older 
seminaries  of  instruction  had  been  too  closely  connected 
with  the  ancient  Church  not  to  be  involved  in  its  downfall. 
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Huitf  eld  and  Meflsenius  indeed  state  that  Gafltavns  in  1540 
revived  the  XJniverBitj  of  Upsala  founded  twenty  yean 
before ;  and  two  years  previously  we  find  him  complaining 
that  eircmnstances  did  not  permit  him  to  complete  this 
work,  which  it  was  his  desire  to  accomplish.  In  the  archiveB 
of  his  reign  no  trace  of  its  actual  accomplishment  is  to  be 
f ound,  although  they  supply  many  proofs  of  the  king's  fos- 
tering care  for  the  schools,  which  nevertheless  do  not  appear 
in  all  respects  to  have  answered  their  objects,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  trenchant  reproo&  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Bishops,  in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  relative  to  the  char- 
acter  of  the  persons  who  were  supplied  to  htm  by  the  schools 
for  the  service  of  the  State.  A  learned  Swede  who  resided 
abroad  draws  at  the  same  time  a  dark  picture  of  the  condi> 
tion  of  his  country  in  this  respect,  and  concludes  that  the 
large  hoard  of  gold  and  silver,  the  military  stores,  the  ships, 
the  arms  and  the  fortifications  were  rather  detrimental  than 
profitable,  inasmuch  as  out  of  all  the  bands  which  the  king 
everywhere  maintained,  not  without  great  cost  and  to  the 
sore  molestation  of  his  subjects,  not  ten  men  were  to  be 
found  whose  counsel  he  could  employ  in  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  The  same  held  true  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  priests.  Lieutenants  and 
persons  in  authority  kept  each  Of  them  a  secretary  to  read 
and  answer  the  king's  letters,  as  they  were  themselves  unable 
to  do  so.  Of  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  many 
proofs  remain.  Their  manner  of  embracing  the  principles 
of  the  Beformation  consisted  only  in  marrying  their  house- 
keepers, in  order  thereby  to  legitimate  the  ofepring  whom 
those  had  borne  them.  The  evangelical  ministers  themselves 
did  not  always  set  an  edifying  example.  The  abolition  of 
the  old  Church  discipline  before  the  new  order  of  things 
was  matured,  was  generally  productive  of  injurious  effecte 
on  domestic  morals.  The  king,  whose  own  life  was  pure 
and  deportment  blameless,  often  denounces  the  prevailing 
corruption  of  manners.  To  what  extent  this  reached  where 
other  circumstances  favored  the  lawlessness  of  the  ill  dis- 
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posed,  as  on  the  frontiers,  is  best  shown  by  his  letter  to  the 
inhs^bitants  of  the  prefecture  of  Kronoberg  in  1554w  In 
this,  referring  probably  to  the  visitatiwi  of  1550,  he  reproves 
those  who,  living  on  the  borders,  and  moving  hither  and 
thither,  now  into  Denmark,  and  now  into  Sweden,  are  re- 
gardless of  their  marriage  vow,  and  take  to  wife  one  woman 
after  another  as  they  would  change  their  horses.  He  com-* 
manded  the  prefects  to  watch  narrowly  the  proceedings  of 
these  loose  companions.  At  the  same  time  the  severity  of 
the  temporal  penalties  was  increased,  till  at  length  adultery 
was  punished  with  death." 

IV.  The  Latter  Days  of  King  Ousiavus, 

The  latter  days  of  the  king  were  darkened  by  great  domes- 
tic sorrows.     His  eldest  son  Eric,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  a 
prince  of  great  ability  but  vicious  and  eccentric,  and  ex-* 
citable  to  a  degree  little  short  of  derangement,  caused  him 
great  trouble,  and  filled  him  with  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
himseK  and  his  kingdom.     The  king  had  assigned  to  him 
the  province  of  Calmar,  and  there  he  had  exercked  his  au- 
thority with  reckless  cruelty,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a 
gay  and  licentious  court,  and  plunged  into  revelry  and  ex- 
cess.    But  that  which  broke  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  sent 
him  soon  after  to  his  grave,  was  the  misconduct  of  his 
favorite,   beautiful,  and  gifted  daughter  Cecilia.*    "The 
conrt  poets,"  says  the  historian  Freyxell,  "  praise  her  as  love- 
lier than  Venus;  they  could  not  sufficiently  extol  her  white 
skin,  her  golden  hair  and  her  sparkling  eyes;   and  they 
protested  that  her  soul  was  adorned  with  equal  virtues." 
But  she  soon  exhibited  an  incorrigible  levity  and  vanity, 
which  led  her  into  a  guilty  intrigue  with  Count  Edzard  of 
Friesland,  and  to  an  after  life  of  frequent  adulteries  and  of 
intemperance,  which  ended  in  a  disdwned  and  dishonored 
old  age.    Eric  caused  his  father  much  anxiety  and  great  ex- 
pense in  his  quixotic  efforts  to  secure  the  \vdA  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  England.    Without  the 
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slightest  encouragement,  and  indeed  in  the  face  of  emphatic 
dissnasives  from  the  princess,  he  continued  to  urge  his  wild 
suit,  and  to  send  expensive  embassies  to  Engknd.  All 
these  domestic  troubles,  and  especially  the  dishonor  of  Lis 
favorite  daughter,  broke  the  old  king's  heart,  and  brougbt 
on  a  decline  of  health  and  an  enf  eeblement  of  his  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind.  The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  Margaret, 
and  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  co-workers  in  the 
task  of  emancipating  Sweden,  was  not  compensated  by  his 
union  with  a  third  wife,  young  and  beautiful  and  good, 
Catherine  Lejohnhufwud.  That  indeed  brought  with  it  a 
new  element  of  annoyance  from  the  fact  that  Catherine  was 
a  niece  of  the  late  Queen  of  Gustavus,  and  that  Laurentins 
Petri,  the  Archbishop,  denounced  the  marriage  as  incestuous 
and  unlawful.  With  failing  powers  and  with  frequent  deep 
depression,  the  old  king,  feeling  that  his  end  was  near, 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  States,  in  order  to  re- 
oeive  from  them  the  confirmation  of  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  which  he  appointed  Eric  his  successor,  and  indi- 
cated the  disposition  to  be  made  of  his  great  wealth,  and 
the  numerous  estates  which  he  had  acquired  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  scene  at  that  last  audience  with  his  States 
was  very  impressive. 


•       

V.   The  Emi/^b  Laet  Meeting  with  the  States,  amd 

His  Death, 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  hall  of  audience  in  the 
palace  of  StocUiolm  on  the  25th  of  June.  When  the  States 
were  assembled  the  king  entered  leaning  upon  the  arms  of 
his  two  eldest  sons.  His  sons,  Dnke  Eric,  Duke  John  and 
Duke  Magnus,  stood  at  his  left  hand  in  the  order  of  age; 
and  his  young  son  Duke  Charles,  still  a  child,  stood  at  his 
knee.  The  king,  having  saluted  the  States,  they  listened 
for  the  last  time  .to  the  eloquence  they  liked  so  well,  that 
when  in  the  Diet  Gustavus  deputed  some  one  else  to  speak 
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for  him,  thej  always  clamored  to  hear  their  ^^  father-king." 
Then  the  king  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  venerate  the  power  of  God  who  in  me  has  el^Tated  to 
the  old  throne  of  Sweden  the  old  race  of  Sweden's  kings 
from  Magnus  Ladislas  to  Ejtrl  Canutspn.  Those  among  you 
who  have  attained  to  many  years  have  doubtless  learned  how 
our  dear  Fatherland -was  for  many  centuries  before  in  great 

especially  under  the  harsh  tyrant  King  Christian ;  how  it 
has  pleased  God,  through  me,  to  deliver  us  from  this 
tyranny.  Therefore  ought  we,  high  and  low,  Jord  and  mas- 
ter, old  and  young,  never  to  forget  the  same  Almighty  aid. 
For  what  man  was  to  expel  so  mighty  a  lord,  who  not  only 
ruled  over  three  kingdoms,  but  was  allied  and  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  Emperor  and  the  most  powerful  princes  ?  I 
could  not  imagine  so  great  a  glory  could  be  mine,  when  in 
forests  and  among  the  rocks  of  the  desert  Z  was  obliged  to 
conceal  myself  from  the  sword  of  the  bloodthirsty  enemy. 
Bat  God  impelled  the  work  and  made  me  His  instrument 
by  whom  His  omnipotence  should  be  revealed ;  and  I  may 
well  compare  myself  to  David  whom  the  Lord  took  from 
being  a  poor  shepherd  to  be  king  over  His  people" — ^and 
here  the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes. 

'^  I  tliank  you,  my  faithful  subjects,  that  you  have  been 
pleased  to  elevate  me  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  make  me  the 
ancestor  of  your  royal  house.  Kor  less  do  I  thank  yon  for 
the  fidelity  and  aid  yon  have  given  me  in  my  government. 
That  during  this  time  God  has  permitted  His  pure  and  pre- 
cious Word  to  enter  in  among  us,  that  also  in  temporal  con- 
cerns He  has  prospered  and  endowed  the  kingdom  with  all 
manner  of  blessings  as  we  see  before  our  eyes ;  for  this  we 
ought,  good  men  and  subjects,  with  the  greatest  humility 
and  gratitude  to  give  the  glory  to  God. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  you  that  I  in  the  estimation  of  many 
have  been  a  stem  king ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the 
children  of  Sweden  would  wish  to  tear  me  from  my  grave 
if  they  could  do  it ;  but  I  must  not  blush  to  acknowledge 
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human  weaknesses  and  failings,  for  none  is  perfect  and  with- 
out fault.    Therefore  I  beg  that  you,  as  faithful  subjects,  will 
for  Christ's  sake  forgive  and  overlook  what  errors  tJiere  may 
have  been  in  my  government.    My  intentions  have  always 
been  for  the  weal  of  this  kingdom  and  its  inhabitants.    Mj 
gray  hairs,  my  wrinkled  brow  bear  sufficient  witness  to  the 
dangers,  adversities  and  cares  which  I  for  forty  years  of  my 
reign  have  had  to  undergo.    I  know  well  that  the  Swedes 
are  swift  to  promise  a;nd  slow  to  execute.    I  can  clearly  see 
that  many  spirits  of  delusion  will  arise  in  the  futnre.   I 
therefore  pray  and  exhort  you  to  hold  fast  to  God's  Word 
and  reject  what  does  not  agree  with  it    Be  obedient  to 
your  rulers  and  united  among  yourselves.    My  time  is  soon 
to  be  out.    I  neither  require  stars  nor  any  other  sign  to 
prophesy  that  to  me.    I  feel  in  my  own  body  the  tokeuB 
that  I  shall  soon  go  hence,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  King  of 
kings  lay  down  my  account  for  the  glorious  but  perishable 
crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden." 

"With  that,"  says  Freyxall,  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
for  the  last  time  blessing  his  people.  His  gray  hairs,  his 
fallen  but  still  majestic  appearance,  tlie  tears  which  some- 
times came  into  his  eyes,  his  voice  ever  pleasant  but  now 
tremulous  with  age  and  emotion,  and  finally  the  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  lose  him  forever — him,  their  father, 
teacher  and  benefactor — all  combined  to  awaken  the  deepest 
emotion  in  the  whole  assembly.  Tears  streamed  from  every 
eye,  and  they  conld  scarcely  prevent  their  sobs  from  drown- 
ing the  sound  of  the  beloved  voice.  Gustavus  arose,  and 
supporting  himself  on  his  two  eldest  sons  he  left  the  hall, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  to  take  yet  a  last  farewell. 
The  assembly  followed  closely  on  his  traces ;  those  who  oonld 
not  do  so  in  person  followed  by  their  looks  his  gray  head, 
with  tears  imploring  a  thousand  blessings  on  it. 

Gnstavus  died  on  the  29th  of  September,  1560,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala. 

Affecting  as  is  this  narrative  and  the  speech  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  States,  the  most  significant  and  profoundly 
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pathetic  thing  in  the  whole  interview  was  the  fact  that  the 
poor  old  king  could  not  say  one  word  of  commendation  of 
his  son  and  heir,  nor  even  commend  him  to  the  lojaltj  and 
forbearance  and  obedience  of  his  people.  When  he  forecast 
the  evils  which  wotdd  fall  upon  the  kingdom,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  time  would  come  when  thej  would  wish  to 
tear  him  from  his  grave,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
with  anguish  he  thought  of  the  coming  reign  of  his  evil  soil 

VI.  Description  of  Qusta'ous. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  person  and  the  men- 
tal characteristics  of  Gustavus  is  given  by  the  native  his- 
torian Freyxell :  "  King  Gustavus  was  a  tall  and  well-made 
man,  somewhat  above  six  feet  high.  "  He  had  a  firm  and  full 
body  without  spot  or  blemish,  strong  arms,  delicate  legs, 
small  and  beautiful  hands  and  feet.  His  hair  of  a  bri^t 
yellow,  combed  down  and  cut  straight  across  from  his  eye- 
brows ;  forehead  of  a  middle  height,  with  two  perpendicular 
lines  between  the  eyes,  which  were  blue  and  piercing ;  his 
nose  straight  and  not  long ;  red  lips,  and  roses  on  his  cheeks 
even  in  his  old  age.  His  beard  in  his  younger  years  was 
brown  and  parted,  a  hand  breadth  long  and  cut  straiglit 
across;  in  later  years  growing  at  will  till  it  at  last  reached 
his  waist,  and  became  hoary  like  his  hair.  As  his  body  was 
faultless  in  every  respect  any  dress  which  he  wore  became 
him.  Fortune  favored  him  in  everything  which  he  under- 
took— fishing,  hunting,  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  mining, 
even  to  the  casting  of  dice,  when  h^e  could  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  it,  which  was  indeed  very  seldom. 

^'  As  in  his  body  so  in  lus  soul  he  was  endowed  with  noble 
qualities.  His  memory  was  so  strong  |hat,  having  seen  a 
person  but  once,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
recognized  him  again  at  first  sight.  The  road  he  had  trav- 
eled once  he  could  never  mistake  i^in ;  he  knew  the  names 
of  the  villages ;  nay,  even  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
lived  there  during  his  youthful  excursions.     As  was  his 
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memory  such  also  was  his  tmderstanding.  When  lie  saw 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architecture  he  could  immediately 
judge  of  its  merits  and  defects,  though  he  had  never  him- 
self received  instruction  in  those  arts." 

The  character  of  Gustavus  has  made  itself  clearly  to  be 
seen  through  his  acts.     As  an  arbitrary  monarch — and  no 
constitutional  monarchy  was  as  yet  known  in  Europe— he 
was  sometimes  stem,  and,  in  the  case  of  Anderson  and 
Petri,  cruel  and  unjust.     But  the  alternative  presented  to 
him  as  a  temporal  prince  and  a  Reformer  was,  great  de- 
cision, promptness  and,  in  case  of  need,  severity,  or  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom  and  the  failure  of  the  Reformation.    These 
severer  qualities,  which  were  not  predominant  nor  even 
natural,  and  which  were  the  necessary  means  of  accom- 
plishing noble  ends,  were  associated  with  traits  of  character 
wliich  made  him  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his  subjects. 
His  life  was  not  only  chaste  and  decorous,  but  devout.    His 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  greater  than  that  of  most 
of  his  ecclesiastics.    His  recreations  were  few  and  simple 
and  refined — chiefly  music  and  social  converse.     He  pre- 
sented the  kingly  character  on  its  paternal  rather  than  on 
its  arbitrary  side.     He  was  fond  of  meeting  and  addressing 
his  subjects  on  his  frequent  journeys,  in  reference  to  their 
occupations  ;  giving  them  important  instruction  and  advice. 
By.  the  common  people  and  the  peasants  he  was  beloved 
and  reverenced  as  a  father.    The  attachment  of  the  peasants 
to  him  was  indeed  remarkable.     It  is  recorded  that  those 
of  them  who  had  any  possessions  were  accustomed  "  to  leave 
by  will  some  silver  to  the  king,  so  that  at  his  death  no  in- 
considerable store  of  bequeathed  silver  was  found  in  the 
treasury;  and  in  the   unquiet  times  which  followed  the 
people  ever  used  to  speak  with  regret  of  old  King  Chistaj 
and  his  happy  days."^ 

VIL  Mcmnwt  and  Oueiams  qf  the  Period. 

When  one  narrates  the  public  events  of  a  country  poor 
and  but  partly  civilized,  in  the  same  phraseology  with  which 
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he  speaikB  of  kingdoms  rich  and  cultivated,  he  may  convey 
a  wrong  impression  without  misstating  facts.  It  is  natural 
to  describe 'the  public  events  of  Sweden  and  of  France,  for 
instance,  in  the  same  general  phraseology — and  yet  in  the 
one  case  it  is  the  history  of  a  comparatively  poor  people, 
among  whose  higher  classes  there  was  great  simplicity  of 
life,  and  no  little  remaining  rudeness  of  manners ;  and  in 
the  other  it  is  the  history  of  a  people  whose  aristocracy  was 
highly  cultivated  and  luxurious,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
appliances  of  a  refined  civilization.  Hence,  to  obtain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Gustavus  in  Sweden, 
it  is  necessary  to  present  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time.  The  following  sketch  is  in  the  words  of 
Freyxell. 

"  Fnigality  and  simplicity  in  every-day  life,  pomp  often 
tasteless  and  ridiculous  on  solemn  occasions ;  such  were  the 
marks  of  the  time  I  Many  of  our  conveniences  were  wai^t- 
ing :  glass  was  very  rare,  and  instead  of  the  wooden  shutters, 
once  in  use,  fine  net-work  linen  or  parchment  were  now 
taken  to  supply  their  place.  Hearths  Instead  of  stoves  were 
used  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  longer,  carpets,  very 
coarse  for  the  poor,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk  for  the 
rich,  covered  the  roughly  timbered  walls.  Thick  benches 
were  attached  to  the  walls  around  the  room,  oaken  benches 
in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  Before  them  stood  long  heavy 
tables,  and  small  stools  were  moved  about  the  room.  Plates 
were  scarce  and  were  never  changed  if  the  dishes  were  never 
so  many  and  so  various.  Every  guest  had  to  bring  his 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  him.  Clocks  were  so  rare  that  • 
when  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  received  one  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  he  thought  it  must  be  an  enchanted 
animal,  sent  for  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
Wherefore  he  returned  it  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to 
Copenhagen.  Dinner  was  eaten  at  ten,  supper  at  five ;  bo- 
tween  nine  and  ten  they  went  to  bed,  to  rise  the  earlier  in 
the  morning.  Wearing  apparel  was  mostly  woolen,  linen 
was  rarely  used  next  the  skin ;  holiday  dresses  were  costly 
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but  substantial ;  the  same  petticoat  often  served  ix^sncecs- 
sion  mother,  daughter  and  granddaughter  on  festal  oocasions. 
The  women  had  their  hair  combed  back,  and  long  tightrfit- 
ting  gowns  with  stiSy  high  ruffles.     The  men  wore  the 
Spanish  dres&     Their  hair  was  in  the  beginning  long,  and 
their  beard  shaved ;  but  this  soon  was  changed  so  that  the 
clergy  alone  retained  the  long  hair  and  the  smooth  skin; 
the  others  adopted  short  hair  and  long  beard.    Wax  lights 
were  used  only  in  churches,  tallow  candles  by  the  richest 
and  greatest,  torches  of  dry  wood  by  the  people.     The  beds 
were  broad,  fastened  to  tJie  wall  and  few  in  number;  the 
guests  were  laid  several  together,  often  with  the  host  him- 
self.   This  was  the  case  even  in  the  houses  of  princes.    The 
roads  were  so  bad  that  carriages  could  seldom  be  used ;  be- 
sides the  first  coach  was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of 
John  III.     Most  journeys  took  place  on  hoiiseback,  and 
when  it  rained  the  princes  were  wrapped  in  wax  cloth  cloaks. 
!l^gh  titles  were  not  in  use.     The  king  was  caUed  hie  grace; 
the  princes  yunker^  young  lord,  the  princesses ywA^Wr,  young 
ladies.      The  nobles   did  not  use  their  family  but  tbeir 
father's  name.     There  was  much  of  savage  wildnees  and 
disorder  yet  among  the  people,  partly  on  account  of  the 
times  and  the  long  domestic  broils.     Club  law  was  more  re- 
sorted to  than  the  law  of  the  land.    Arms  were  in  con- 
tinual wear  and  exercise.      According  to  an  old  custom 
knights  entered  the  bridal  bed  in  full  armor;  but  like  the 
knights  of  old  they  were  generally  ignorant  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  especially  the  elder  among  them.    Many  of  Gus- 
tavus's  officers  and  governors  were  unable  to  read,  still  less 
to  write ;  they  were  obliged  to  keep  a  clerk  on  purpose  to 
answer  the  king's  letters.     The  ftomish  faith   was  done 
away  with,  but  many  of  its  superstitions  remained ;  and 
that  not  alone  among  the  people,  but  ev^n  the  great  ones 
of  the  land  believed  in  witchcraft,  fairies,  elves  and  brown- 
ies.   The  art  of  medicine  consisted  chiefly  in  prayer  and 
exorcisms." 
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VIII.  SetOement  of  ike  Kingdom. 

There  is  a  fiisgalar  resemblance  in  the  personal  character 
of  Gustavns  and  Charlemagne.  It  is  by  no  means  certaiu 
tliat  if  the  former  had  occupied  as  wide  a  sphere  as  the 
latter,  he  would  not  have  exhibited  as  great  gifts  of  organi- 
zation and  administration.  And  in  the  case  of  both  it  seems 
remarkable  that  men  so  sagacious  and  experienced  should 
have  committed  the  fatal  mistake,  as  it  proved  to  be,  of 
assigning  the  government  of  large  principalities  to  their 
younger  sons,  which  rendered  them,  in  combination,  more 
powerful,  though  with  less  lofty  titles,  than  the  heir  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  and  name  of  king.  In  both  cases 
this  arrangement  was  thp  cause  of  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions which  arrested  the  kingdoms  in  which  they  were 
adopted  in  the  path  of  improvement  upon  which  they  were 
rapidly  advancing.  We  shall  find  in  this  proceeding  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  during  the  reign  of  Eric  there 
is  scarcely  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  Church  his- 
tory ;  although  the  events  of  that  troubled  era  led  to  the 
counter  Reformation,  which  with  vague  and  vacillating 
policy  was  inaugurated  by  King  John,  the  successor  of  Eric, 
and  counteracted  and  defeated  by  his  successor  Bling  Charles 
IX.  In  order  therefore  to  comprehend  the  events  for 
which  his  reign  prepared,  which  constituted  the  crisis  and 
ended  in  tlie  triumph  of  the  Reformation,  we  must  leave 
Church  history  almost  entirely  for  a  time,  for  a  narrative 
full  of  tragic  events,  of  crimes  and  disasters,  which  veri- 
fied the  dying  sayii^  of  the  old  king,  that  although  he  had 
been  r^arded  as  a  stern  ftiler,  the  time  would  come  when 
the  children  of  Sweden  would  wish  to  tear  him  from  his 
grave. 
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IX.  Kiiig  Erie. 

A  brief  mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  dark  ode 
of  Eric's  character.  In  his  boyhood  he  gave  the  promise  of 
an  exceptionally  gifted  and  brilliant  manhood.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  a  handsome  and  vigorous  physique,  and  ex- 
celled in  all  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  His  mental  gifts 
and  literary  accomplishments  and  solid  learning  were  quite  \ 
beyond  those  of  the  nobility  of  his  time.  He  wrote  and  \ 
spoke  Latin  correctly  and  readily ;  he  was  skillful  in  astron- 
omy and  mathematics,  and,  imfortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  in  astrology.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  lover  and 
composer  of  music.  It  seems  singular,  in  view  of  his  de- 
praved character,  to  learn  that  two  hymns  and  two  peniten- 
tial anthems  of  his  composition  are  still  included  in  the 
hymnal  of  the  Swedish  Church. 

But  all  these  gifts  and  endowments  were  neutralized  bj 
his  unhappy  temperament.  He  was  passionate,  suspicioufl, 
capricious,  and  devoted  to  pleasure  and  sensuality  with  an 
eagerness  which  seemed  little  short  of  insanity.  The  hatred 
of  his  brother  John  arose  from  his  father's  inevitable  prefe^ 
ence  of  him  as  the  son  of  his  beloved  Queen  Margaret,  in 
whom  he  placed  more  confidence  than  his  subsequent  his- 
tory showed  that  he  deserved. 

X.  Ths  Ewrly  Pa/rt  of  Kmg  Eri<}%  Reigti. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  an  arrangement  as  that  of 
Gustavus'  should  lead  to  dissensions  among  his  sons.  They 
broke  out  immediately  on  the  aooeeeion  of  Eric  to  the  throne. 
By  violence  and  craft  he  deprived  his  brothers  of  thdr 
share  of  the  possessions  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father. 
He  encroached  upon  their  prerogatives  as  defined  by  Gus- 
tavus in  their  separate  principalities.  He  created  a  small 
body  of  higher  nobility  than  had  hitherto  obtained  in 
Sweden,  which,  approaching  in  titles  and  honor  to  the  dnkee, 
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thus  diminiBhed  their  relative  superiority  to  all  bis  other 
subjects)  and  placed  himself  in  a  position  more  conspicn- 
ously  preeminent  above  them  all.  He  strengthened  and 
centralized  the  power  of  the  government  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  supreme  court  of  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the 
several  provinces,  vrhich  was  also  a  court  of  supreme  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  estab- 
lished and  r^ulated  post  roads  throughout  the  country.  He 
also  abolished  some  fast  days,  and  some  superstitious  cere- 
monies still  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
he  threw  open  his  kingdom  to  all  persecuted  Protestants. 
This  brought  many  Calvinists  to  his  kingdom ;  and  Eric 
himself  was  known  to  prefer  the  Reformed  to  the  Lutheran 
Ohurch.  Li  all  these  measures  there  seemed  to  be  something 
of  method  and  of  reason ;  but  in  his  matrimonial  schemes 
and  in  the  absurd  extravagance  of  his  coronation  there  were 
indications  of  the  eccentricity  and  willfulness  which  after- 
wards developed  into  what  was  a  frenzy  of  the  passions,  if 
it  was  not  also  a  derangement  of  the  intellect. 

2ri.  The  Marriage  (if  Duke  John. 

The  marriage  of  Duke  John  with  a  Polish  princess 
became  the  cause  or  occasion  of  that  Anti-Keformation 
which  was  undertaken  by  him  when  he  became  king.  The 
narrative  of  the  events  which  follows  is  largely  secular,  but 
is  essential  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the  ecclesiastical 
struggles  which  ensued.  They  are  indeed  so  inseparably 
oonnected  that  neither  could  be  understood  without  the 
knowledge  of  both. 

Erie  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  Livonia,  on  the  southern 
shore  of .  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  as  it  was  likely  to  be 
contested  by  Poland,  he  was  at  first  reluctant  to  sanction 
Duke  John's  application  for  the  hand  of  Catherine  Jagel- 
lonica,  sister  of  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  persuaded  to  give  his  consent.  But  the  project  was 
embarrassed  and  almost  broken  up  by  -the  vacillation  of 
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both  the  kings,  Sigismund  and  Eric.    King  Sigismnnd  in^ 
fiisted  that  as  his  edster  Anne  was  thp  older  she  shoTild  be 
the  bride;  but  the  duke  much  preferred  Catherine  and 
Catherine  was  attached"  to  the  dnke,  and  King  Sigismimd 
finally  consented  to  allow  their  marriage.    King  Eric  after 
he  had  given  his  consent  revoked  it,  and  recalled  his  brother. 
The  duke  hesitated  and  prepar^  to  return,  but  finally  con- 
•eluded  to  disobey  the  king.    But  on  the  journey  of  John 
and  his  bride  to  Abo,  they  received  ominous  intimations  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  king.     The  astrological   studies  of 
Eric  had  led  hyn  to  the  conclusion  that  a  light-haired  mun 
would  deprive  him  of  his  throne ;  and  this  he  thought 
pointed  to  John.     His  pernicious  councillor,  Goran  Fenon, 
persuaded  him  that  this  marriage  was  the  seal  of  a  compact 
between  Duke  John  and  Sigismund  for  the  establishment 
of  the  duke  upon  the  throne,  and  the  introduction  of  tl^e 
Boman  religion  into  Sweden.     The  exasperated  duke  threw 
aside  all  prudence  and  reserve  and  denounced  his  brother  at 
a  meeting  of  the  States  of  Finland  with  a  violence  which 
could  have  no  other  result  than  open  war.     He  appealed  to 
the  Finns  to  aid  him  against  Eric ;  and  declared  that  he  had 
made  this  marriage  in  order  that  by  the  aid  of  the  King 
of  Poland  he  might  relieve  his  unhappy  country  from  the 
oppression  and  misgovemment  to  which  it  was  subjected 
This  certainly  looked  like  an  avowed  purpose  of  revolt^  and 
led  to  the  inevitable  inference  that  John  sought  to  supplant 
his  brother  upon  the  throne. 

XIL  The  Trial  <md  Im^^risormient  of  Duke  John, 

The  king  did  not  delay  to  take  measures  to  defeat  his 
brother's  schemes.  Witnesses  against  John  were  even- 
where  sought  for,  and  his  servants  were  eiamined  under 
torture.  One  of  them  testified  that  '^  John's  intention  ins 
to  remove  Eric  from  the  throne.''  This  was  elaioaed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  testimony.  The  States  were  snmr 
iDoned,  the  duke  tried  and  condemned  to  dealh  as  guilty  of 
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high  treason.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  on  his  parti- 
sans. Those  of  them  that  could  be  secured  wbre  beheaded. 
The  sentence  of  the  States  was  dispatched  to  Abo  hj 
Hogenskild  Bjelke,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
military  force.  The  duke  resisted  and  stood  a  siege  for 
two  months,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  relieved  by 
Poland.  Upon  their  capture  the  duke  and  duchess  were 
embarked  upon  Eric's  fleet,  carried  to  Sweden,  and  impris- 
oned in  the  castle  of  Gripsolm,  not  far  from  Stockholm. 
More  than  a  hundred  of  the  dependents  and  partisans  of 
John  were  beheaded,  some  nailed  to  gibbet^  and  some  left 
upon  the  rocks  to  be  devoured  by  animals  and  birds.  The 
old  days  of  the  horrors  of  Christian  II.  seemed  about  to  be 
renewed.  The  king  long  vacillated,  under  the  conflicting 
pressure  from  the  enemies  and  friends  of  John,  before  he 
commuted  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  castle  in  which  John  and  the  princess  wei'e 
confined  had  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the  bay  of  Qripsolm 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  they  were  treated  witli  mild- 
nesss  and  respect,  allowed  to  have  books  and  writing 
materials  and  musical  instruments;  and  the  princess  was 
allowed  with  an  escort  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
The  princess  had  refused  to  be  separated  from  her  husband. 
When  Person  announced  to  her  that  she  would  be  peimitted, 
if  she  chose,  to  reside  in  one  of  the  king's  castles,  she  di-ew 
from  her  finger  the  ring  of  her  betrothal,  saying  to  him, 
"  Bead  what  stands  there — Wemo  ni&i  mora — and  by  that  I 
will  abide!" 

XIII.  Kmg  Erids  Tyrammcal  Proceedings. 

During  the  three  years  and  more  which  followed  the  im- 
prisontnent  of  Duke  John;*  King  Eric's  faults  of  character 
developed  into  enormous  crimes,  and  th6  condition  of 
the  kingdom  became  deplorable.  His  government  was 
that  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  tyrant,  who  gave  large  re- 
w^ds  to  informers.    A  new  royal  court  was  established, 
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in  which  the  dootrine  of  conBtmctiYe  treason,  deduced 
from  the  most  trivial  inoidents  and  exprefiSLons,  led  to  tke 
condemnation  and  death  of  many  innocent  persons.  A  war 
with  Denmark  and  another  with  Norway,  resulting  in  no 
solid  ultimate  advantages,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
state  and  led  to  merciless  conscriptions.  Opposition  to  bis 
will  was  visited  with  a  ferocity  of  revenge  which  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  designate  as  fiendish.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  which  Gustavus  had  accomplished  with  so  much 
labor  for  the  prosperity  and  peaceful  order  of  Sweden  bad 
been  undone,  and  that  the  unhkppy  country  was  sufiering 
again  the  evils  which  it  experienced  under  Christian,  with 
the  aggravation  that  they  were  inflicted  by  the  son  of  the 
beloved  liberator  and  father  of  their  country. 

But  while  the  king's  general  policy  was  ruining  the 
country,  and  could  not  have  been  endured  many  years,  it 
was  his  insane  treatment  of  the  Stures  and  other  great  fami- 
lies that  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  measures  which 
led  to  his  overthrow.  Because  Kils  Sture,  a  high-miuded, 
accomplished,  and  learned  man,  had  very  light  hair,  Eric's  difl- 
ordered  mind  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  he  whom  the 
stars  indicated  as  his  supplanter.  He  was  arrested,  imprie- 
oned,  tried  for  treason,  condemned  to  death,  subjected  to  a 
degrading  punishment,  and  finally  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
upon  an  embassy,  with  his  condemnation  unrepealed.  Then 
followed  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  eminent 
nobles  to  dethrone  and  murder  him,  which  was  equally  with- 
out foundation  with  the  charge  of  treason  against  Nils  Sture. 
Eric  lived  in  a  constant  fever  of  alarm,  and  increased  his 
body-guard  and  multiplied  his  spies.  Reports* of  examina- 
tions by  torture  and  of  executions  by  night  spread  terror 
among  the  people.  A  Diet  was  hastily  summoned,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  as  they  came  were  arrested  and  imprifi- 
oned.  Eric,  in  a  vehement  and  wild  harangue,  accused  Kils 
Sture  again  of  a  plot  to  dethrone  him.  Yagne  and  unsatis- 
factory as  the  alleged  proofs  were, — amounting  to  no  more 
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than  violence  of  language  because  of  his  intolerable  tyranny, 
— ^the  terrified  and  snbBervient  Diet,  with  the^exoeption  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  lead  of  the  intrepid  Archbishop, 
accepted  thQ  testimony  and  passed  a  decree  for  the  trial  of 
the  traitor  lords. 

XIV.  2%e  Murder  of  NHs  JSt/wre  and  other  'Lorda. 

The  events  which  followed  would  have  furnished  mate- 
rials for  tragic  scenes  in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare  equal  in 
horror  to  thos^  depicted  in  Macbeth.  On  the  24th  of  May 
Eric  proceeded  to  the  prison  where  the  lords  were  confined, 
and  entering  the  cell  of  Sten  Lejohnhuffwud,  and  afterward 
of  Swante  Sture,  the  father  of  Nils,  begged  their  forgive- 
ness and  promised  their  freedom.  Both  of  these  lords  ex- 
pressed their  full  forgiveness.  At  that  moment  the  king 
was  advised  that  a  person  desired  to  deliver  to  him  a  mes- 
sage, and  on  going  without  and  conversing  with  Peter  CarL 
SOD,  the  Bishop  of  Calmar,  he  was  seen  to  return  to  the 
castle  in  high  excitement,  and  with  such  rapid  steps  that  the 
guards  could  not  keep  pace  with  him.  The  news  had  just 
arrived  that  Duke  John  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  that 
a  revolt  had  begun.  It  was  a  false  report,  probably  started 
by  Person  at  this  crisis,  in  order  to  renew  the  king's  hate 
and  terror  of  the  imprisoned  lords.  If  this  was  the  object 
of  the  report  it  was  fully  accomplished.  He  rushed  into 
the  cell  of  Nils  Sture  with  a  drawn  dagger  and  attempted  to 
pierce  him  to  the  heart,  but  succeeded  only  in  wounding 
him  in  the  arm.  Heaping  reproaches  upon  his  victim, 
who  as  he  entered  was  singing  a  psalm,  he  summoned  one 
of  his  guards,  "  who  completed  the  murder  by  seven  wounds 
through  his  body." 

Then  followed  another  access  of  remorse,  or  of  the  terror 
which  in  such  a  heart  apes  remorse.  He  rushed  to  the 
prison  of  the  venerable  father  of  Nils  and  passionately 
pleaded  for  forgiveness,  without  specifying  his  crime.  The 
father  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  spared  his 
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son's  life ;  bnt  told  him  thftt  if  his  bKMd'  liad  been  shed,  he 
^honld  answer  it  to  him  before  God.    'the  Mn^  Irufihed  forth, 
exclaiming  that  now  he  knew  he  should  not  be  forgiven,  and 
ordered  the 'guard  to  keep  strifet  watch  over  his  prisoners. 
Person  urged  on  the  execution  of  the  imprisoned  lords, 
Burreus,  his  old  tutor,  followed  the  king  as  he  wandered 
wildly,  as  if  demented,  in  a  neighboriog  field,  and  begged 
him  to  remember  his  royal  dignity  and  to  return  to  the  ca^- 
tie.    He  not  only  refused,  but  struck  Burreus  with  a  sword, 
and  ordered  some  guards  that  were  with  him  to  put  him  to 
death.    The  order  ^  was  executed,  and  Burreus  suffered  a 
fate  which  he  well  deserved  for  the  pernicious  influence 
which  he  had  exerted  over  the  •  unhapjiy  prince  from  his 
early  childhood-.    A  number  of  the  lords  were  executed, 
including  Bwantie  Stttre,  the  father  of 'Nils;  and  while  these 
executions  were  taking  place,  and  when  the  best  and  high- 
est nobles  in  the  land  were  lying  murdered  in  the  court  of 
his  castle,  the  frantic  king  was  wandering  and  raving  in  the 
woods,  refusing  food  and  rest.    It  was  not  until  after  three 
days  that  he  was  induced  b^  his  mistress,  Karin  Mansdotter, 
to  take  some  refreshment  at  her  hands, — the  poor  wretch 
fearing  poison  in  the  food  presented  to  hini  by  others, — and 
that,  thoroughly  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep.     But  again  upon 
waking  he  was  seized  with  another  fit  of  terror  and  remorse. 
He  confessed  his  guilt ;  he  implored  pardon  of  the  kindred 
of  the  murdered  lords ;  he  lavished  presents  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet.     How  far  his  madness  was  real,  whether 
it  was  assumed  as  a  screen  for  his  guilt,  or  how  much 
method  there  was  in  his  madness,  if  he  were  really  mad,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.     It  is  certain  from  his  subsequent  de- 
fiant mood,  in  which  he  gloried  in  this  deed  as  a  fine  stroke 
of  kingcraft,  that  it  left  no  wound  in  his  conscience  or  his 
heart.     On  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  either 
by  a  taint  in  his  nature  or  by  giving  himself  up  to  violent 
passions  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  often  acted  like  a  mad- 
man.   But  on  the  other  hand  he  frequently  exhibited  a 
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.  degree  of  cunning  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  only  the  moral 
nature  that  was  deranged,  and  that  his  intellect  was  rathei: 
sharpened  than  blunted  by  the  loss  or  paralysis  of  his  moral 
sense.  The  testimony  of  one  of  his  train,  who  was  a  witness 
of  all  of  these  scenes,  is  quoted  by  Geijer,  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  king  feigned  madness  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  kinsmen  of  the  slaughtered  lords. 

XV.  The  Lihera/tion  of  Duke  John^  th^  Kmg^s  Mcmriagey 

and  suiseqiient  Proceedings. 

Although  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Duke  John  from  prison 
was  without  foundation,  his  friends  availed  themselves  of  it 
to  urge  upon  Eric,  in  his  mood  of  seeming  or  real  penitence, 
the  liberation  of  his  brother.  Eric  was  readily  induced  to 
give  his  consent,  and  the  meeting  with  his  brother  was  at- 
tended with  exaggerated  expressions  of  self-reproach  and 
with  maudlin  exhibitions  of  fraternal  fondness.  But  grad- 
ually he  recovered  the  mental  position  which  he  occupied 
previous  to  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Stures.  He  now  announced  his  purpose  to  marry  Karin 
Mansdotter,  and  to  liave  her  crowned,  as  she  subsequently 
was.  Queen  of  Sweden.  But  so  distasteful  was  this  mar* 
riage  with  a  peasant  girl,  not  only  to  the  nobility  but  to  all 
his  subjects,  that  those  who  were  selected  to  be  knighted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  wedding  festivities  could  with  difficulty 
be  persuaded  to  accept  the  doubtful  honor.  Pei*son,  on 
whom  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Stockholm,  when  the  king  was  in  his 
mood  of  penitence,  and  to  whom  had  been  brought  home 
the  charge  of  having  directly  intervened  for  the  execution 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  and  nobles, 
but  whom  the  king  had  forgiven  and  restored  to  power, 
resumed  all  his  old  influence  and  Mras  still  the  evil  genius  of 
the  king  and  the  bane  and  horror  of  the  kingdom.  He 
persuaded  the  king  to  demand  from  those  on  whom  in  his 
hour  of  madness  he  had  lavished  excessive  gifts  that  they 
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should  be  returned.  At  the  same  time  he  put  forth  a  pnxs 
lamation  in  referrence  to  the  aberration  of  his  mind  in  the 
preceding  year,  in  which  he  made  his  servants  respcmsible 
for  crimes  which  he  himself  had  originated  and  urged  on 
against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Burreus,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  one  of  his  most  trusted  counselors,  and  who  suf* 
f ered  the  penalty  of  death  for  his  rash  advice.  He  ordained 
a  universal  thanksgiving  over  the  whole  kingdom  for  the 
restoration  of  his  reason,  and  he  even  had  the  effronteiy  to 
exhort  his  nobles  to  set  the  people  the  example  of  an  honor- 
able and  useful  life ;  "  for,"  said  this  devil  turned  preacher, 
'^  ye  were  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles  that  in  intent 
and  act  you  should  lead  merry  days,  and  do  no  good  in  re- 
turn to  the  realm  of  Sweden." 

XV L  EvenU  which  led  to. a  lieoolt  against  the  King, 

The  fatal  events  of  the  previous  year  and  the  marriage 
of  the  king  to  a  peasant  girl  produced  a  {Mx>f ound  discon- 
tent  through  the  kingdom.  But  other  events  occurred  and 
were  made  known  which  made  it  quite  impossible  that  one 
60  vile  could  long  remain  upon  the  throne  in  a  nation  which 
retained  the  least  of  that  spirit  of  self-assertion  and  inde- 
pendence which  it  had  exhibited  even  in  exaggerated  forms 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Gustavus, 

It  was  certainly  a  most  disastrous  circumstance  for  north* 
ern  and  eastern  Europe  that  two  such  monarchs  as  Eric,  and 
Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia,  should  have  reigned  contem- 
poraneously. There  was  no  little  resemblance  bet^veeii 
these  two  crowned  monsters.  They  were  both  subject  to 
fits  of  frenzy.  Those  of  Ivan  were  more  awful  in  their  re- 
sults than  those  of  Eric,  because  they  were  longer  in  their 
duration,  and  because  his  power  was  more  absolute  and  the 
reach  of  his  tyranny  more  extensive,  and  because  his  i?rild- 
est  and  most  cruel  decrees  were  implicitly  earned  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  not  essential  to  the  story  of  the  events  'which 
follow,  ijo.  which  Eric  and  Ivan  were  concerned,  that  this 
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companion  picture  of  another  mad  tyrant  should  be  pre- 
fiented.  His  atrocities  seem  colossal  by  the  side  of  those  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  But  a  sketch  of  them  will  enable  us 
better  to  realize  the  horrors  of  that  wild  time,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  guilt  of  Eric  in  entering  into  a  nefarious  compact, 
which  was  the  occasion  if  not  the  cause  of  his  deposition, 
with  one  whose  frantic  crimes  it  would  seem  might  have 
appalled  even  him.  The  description  which  follows  is  from 
^'Kelley's  Compendium  of  Karamsin,''  a  native  Bussian 
author : 

^^  In  his  first  fit  of  rage  several  great  boyars  of  the  family 
of  Ruric  [the  old  royal  line]  were  put  to  death  by  behead- 
ing, poisoning,  or  impaling ;  their  wives  and  children  were 
driven  naked  into  the  forests,  where  they  expired  under  the 
ecourge.  In  a  second  paroxysm  he  marched  as  a  conqueror 
against  subjugated  Novogoro'd ;  and  imagining  that  he  imi- 
tated, or  perhaps  surpassed,  the  victory  of  his  grandfather, 
he  butchered  with  his  own  hand  a  throng  of  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  whom  he  had  heaped  together  in  a  vast  enclos- 
ure, and  when  at  last  his  strength  failed  to  second  his  fury, 
he  gave  up  the  remainder  to  his  select  ^ards,  to  his  slaves, 
to  ms  dogs,  and  to  the  opened  ice  of  3ie  Yolkof ,  in  which 
for  more  than  a  month  these  hapless  beings  were  daily  en- 
gulfed by  hundreds.  Then  declaring  that  his  justice  was 
satisfied  ne  retired,  seriously  recommending  himself  to  the 

1)rayers  of  the  survivors,  who  took  especial  care  not  to  neg- 
ect  the  orders  of  their  terrestrial  Deity.  Zver  and  Pskof 
also  experienced  his  presence.  Moscow  at  length  saw  him 
again,  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  public  square  was 
covered  with  red-hot  braziers,  enormous  caldrons  of  brass, 
and  eightv  gibbets.  Five  hundred  of  the  most  illustrious 
nobles,  already  torn  by  tortures,  were  dragged  thither; 
eome  were  massacred  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his 
satellites ;  but  the  major  part  expired  under  the  protracted 

Sony  of  being  slashed  with  knives  by  the  courtiers  of  the 
useovite  monster. 

"  Nor  were  women  spared  more  than  men.  Ivan  ordered 
them  to  be  hanged  at  their  own  doors,  and  he  prohibited 
their  own  husbands  from  going  out  and  in  without  passing 
under  the  corpses  of  their  companions,  till  they  rotted  imd 
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dropped  on  them.    Elsewhere  husbands  or  children  were 
fastened  dead  at  the  places  which  they  had  occupied  at  the 
domestic  table,  and  their  wives  or  mothers  were  compelled 
to  sit  opposite  to  their  dear  and  lifeless  remains.     To  the 
dogs  and  bears,  which  this  raging  madman  delighted  to 
let  loose  upon  the  people,  was  left  the  task  of  cleai-ing  the 
public  square  of  the  mutilated  bodies  which  encumbered  it 
According  to  the  annals  of  Pskof  there  were  60,000  victims 
at  Novogorod  alone.     Every  day  Ivan  invented  new  modes 
of  puniSiment,  which  his  tyranny,  jaded  by  so  many  ex- 
cesses, still  looked  upon  as  insufficient.     Very  soon  he  re- 
quired fratricide  and  parricide !     Basmanof  was  compelled 
to  kill  his  father ;  Prozodroosky,  his  brother.     The  monster 
next  drowned  800  women;  and  rummaging  with  atrocious 
cupidity  the  abodes  of  his  victims,  he,  by  dint  of  shocking 
tortures,  compelled  the  remaining  relations  to  point  out  the 
places  in  which  their  wealth  was  hidden.     Tnese  confisear 
tions,  joined  to  monopolies,  taxes,  and  conquests,  accomu- 
lated  in  his  palace  the  riches  o'f  the  empire  and  the  Tartars. 
'^  Setting  nimself  above  all  laws,  this  lustful  being  married 
seven  wives.     Even  his  daughter-in-law  was  forced  to  fly 
from  his  death-bed,  terrified  oy  his  lasciviousness.     He  was 
eager  to  procure  an  eighth  wife  from  the  Court  of  his  friend, 
Elizabeth  of  England;   and  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntington  was  offered  to  the  inspection  of  the  Kussian. 
ambassador  at  her  own  desire  and  that  of  the  oueen.     The 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  shocked  to  near  at   the 
same  time  of  the  Czar's  wish  to  be  married  and  of  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  born  to  him  by  his  seventh  living  wife ;   but 
before  the  match  was  concluded  Mary  Hastings  took  Jbri^t 
and  begged  Elizabeth  to  spare  her  the  perilous  honor.      To 
complete  Ivan's  usurpation,  he  assumed  the  manner  of  one 
who  was  inspired,  and  by  all  those  signs  which  our  bonnded 
imagination  attributes  to  the  Divinity  he  made  himself  God 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.     All  that  came  from  his  bands 
— ^blows,  wounds,  even  most  degrading  treatment — was  re- 
ceived with  resignation,  nay  adoration.     In  the  blind  and 
servile  submission  of  the  Kussian  people  God  and  the  Czar 
were  identified ;  their  proverbial  sayings  bear  witness  to  this. 
This  was  the  national  formula  of  speech  in  reference  to  any- 
thing future :  ^  If  Grod  and  the  Czar  will  it.' " 

.    It  was  the  relation  of  Eric  with  this  brother'  monater,  and 
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his  complicity  in  the  plot  by  which  the  latter  endeavored  to 
get  possession  of  the  wife  of  Duke  John,  .that  led  to  the 
revolt  against  him  and  to. his  dethronement.  When  the 
proposal  of  Duke  John  for  the  hand  of  the  Polish  princess 
Catherine  was  made,  it  was  found  that  Ivan  was  also  her 
suitor.  But  the  Czar  and  Sigismund  not  being  able  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  the  suit  of  the 
Czar  was  rejected.  The  Poles,  who  had  been  at  war  with 
Kussia  for  hundreds  of  yeare,  and  hated  them  intensely,  to 
show  their  contempt  of  the  Czar  sent  him  a  large  doll  in  a 
splendid  wedding-dress.  Poland  suffered  severely  for  the 
insult.  Ivan  was  furious,  and  invaded  and  ravaged  the 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  contiguous  to  Russia.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Czar.  He  was  determined  to 
get  possession  of  Catherine  notwithstanding  her  marriage  to 
the  Duke.  The  plot  contemplated  the  seizure  of  Catherine 
and  her  delivery  to  the  emissaries  of  Ivan,  on  occaaion  of 
the  marriage  festivities  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Eric 
to  Karin  Mansdot]ter.  But  John  and  his  brother,  being  se- 
cretly advised  of  the  purpose  of  the  king,  returned  thanks 
for  the  invitation  to  the  wedding,  but  declined  to  go.  The 
agreement  between  Eric  and  the  Czar  was  that  if  the  former 
would  deliver  Catherine  into  his  hands,  the  latter  would  de- 
sist from  his  claims  on  Eastland,  and  assist  him  against  the 
Poles.  After  John  and  his  wife  were  liberated,  the  king 
could  not  fulfill  his  promise,  unless  by  craft  he  could  accom- 
plish  what  he  could  not  now  do  by  power.  But  the  Russian 
embassy  at  Stockholm  still  demanded  its  fulfillment,  and  a  let- 
ter of  Eric  to  Ivan  in  April,  1568,  proves  that  the  negotiations 
were  not  then  ended.  These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Duke  John  seemed  to  absolve  him  from  all  further  loyalty 
to  his  brother.  The  marriage  of  Eric  and  the  increasing 
detestation  by  the  people  of  his  cruel  and  capricious  rule 
gave  the  opportunity,  and  the  last  contemplated  outrage 
upon  himself  and  wife  furnished  the  motive  and  vindication 
of  his  rebellion. 
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XVII.    The  BebdUan  of  the  Duke  cmd  the  DeposMonqf 

Eric. 

Only  four  days  after  his  wedding  Eric  learned  of  the 
revolt  of  his  brothers.   They  took  possession  of  Wadstena,  on 
Lake  Wetter,  a  central  and  populous  part  of  the  country, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  many  adherents.     The  brothers 
met  for  their  first  conference  on  this  matter  under  an  oak  in 
Vermland ;  and  when  they  gathered  their  followers  at  Wad- 
stena,  oak  leaves  in  their  hats  and  caps  were  adopted  to 
conmiemorate  the  event  and  to  designate  their  party.     The 
revolt  was  successful,  and  Eric  was  captured  in  the  early 
part  of  1569.    Brought  to  trial  he  conducted  his  own  de- 
fense.   When  at  one  point  Duke  John  interrupted  him 
with  the  exclamation  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses,  he  an* 
swered,  "  Once  only  was  I  out  of  my  senses  when  I  let  thee 
slip    from   prison  1"     His    condemnation    and    iniprison. 
ment  were  foregone  conclusions.      The  harsh  treatment 
which  he  experienced  was  not  honorable  to  John,  whose  own 
imprisonment  had  been  made  so  light  by  Eric.     Several  nn- 
successful  plots  for  his  release  were  made.     These  were  so 
numerous  and  alarming,  that  Duke  John  gave  directioDS 
that  upon  certain  emergencies  he  should  be  poisoned.     This 
took  place  in  15Y7,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
ninth  of  his  imprisonment.   It  was  the  fit  end  of  an  awful  life. 
The  proclamation  issued  by  the  brothers  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  Eric  could  not  but  have  been  convincing  and  sat- 
isfactory to  the  realm.    (Puffendorf  s  Hist.,  p.  264.) 

X  VIIL     The  State  of  ReUgion  during  this  Reign,. 

There  was  but  little  of  Church  life  and  movement  during 
the  wild  and  troubled  reign  of  Eric.  The  questions  raised 
by  Gustavns  gradually  subsided  somewhat  before  and  entirely 
after  his  death.  Olaus  Petri  had  continued  his  labors  in 
Stockholm  unmolested  until  his  death  in  1552.    The  Baper- 
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intendent  fTonnan  died  one  year  later.  He  had  for  some 
years  before  his  death  ceased  to  make  personal  visitations  to 
the  dioceses  or  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  bishops  in  their 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  administrations,  and  became  practL 
cally  rather  "  a  minister  of  public  instruction,"  as  it  is  called 
in  France,  than  a  superintendent  of  the  churches  in  their 
spiritual  functions.  The  good  Archbishop,  pre-eminently  an 
ecclesiastic  and  not  a  politician,  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  any  restraining  influence  upon  Eric.  But  when 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  foothold  again  in 
Sweden  on  the  acpession  of  King  Eric,  the  Archbishop  coun- 
teracted and  nullified  his  secret  maneuvers.  The  Pope  sent 
his  Nimcio,  John  Francis,  to  Stockholm,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  rallying  his  old  adherents  and  of  winning 
back  the  Lutherans  to  his  obedience.  The  name  of  the  Nun- 
cio suggests  his  probable  English  origin,  and  the  connection 
of  the  embassy  with  the  design  of  securing  the  return  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Papal  obedience,  and  of  influencing 
her  in  that  direction  by  gaining  over  Eric,  who,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  was  an  accepted  suitor  of  the  queen.  That 
this  secret  Nuncio  labored  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  Cath- 
olic reaction  which  was  subsequently  attempted  by  King 
John,  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  kingdom  had  been 
brought  by  Gustavus  into  such  a  firm  hold  upon  Lutheran- 
ism,  consecrated  in  the  memory  of  the  people  by  all  the 
glorious  struggles  and  triumphs  of  his  then  lamented  reign^ 
that  no  progress  at  that  time  could  be  made  in  winning  con- 
verts to  a  system  that  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
tyranny,  rapacity,  and  superstition. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  the  Bef ormed  faith,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  Eric's  reign  received  from  him  direct 
countenance  and  support.  When  he  was,  as  he  supposed, 
about  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  hand  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  put  forth  a  decree  to  abolish  some  of  the  ceremo- 
luea  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  to  bring  it  into  nearer  con- 
formity to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  o:f  the  Reformed. 
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This  w^  done  under  the  influence  of  his  former  tutor,  Bur- 
reus,  a  Frenchman,  and  under  the  impression  probably  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  commend  him  and  the  proposed 
match  to  the  queen's  favorable  r^ard.  But  the  Archbishc^ 
and  the  people  were  too  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  system  to  be 
'  at  all  influenced  by  this  decree.  It  remained  whdily  inoper- 
ative. The  proposed  changes  were  nowhere  adopted.  Never- 
theless, the  Kef ormed  faith  in  Sweden,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  began  to  make  encroachments  upon  and  to 
dispute  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Lutheranism. 

At  the  Diet  of  Arboga  in  April,  1561,  this  new  tendency 
was  apparent  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  reject  the  elevation  of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  the  use  of  images,  the  form  of  an  altar  rather  than  of 
a  table,  the  lighting  of  candles,  the  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, and  prayers  for  the  dead.     But  all  these  usages  were 
pronounced  by  the  Diet  innocent  and  edifying.     Thereupon 
a  controversy  arose,  in  which  the  Archbishop  took  a  deeisiTe 
part.    He  complained  that  irreverence  was  manifested  by 
some  persons  to  the  sacrament "  by  celebrating  with  the  head 
covered  or  the  face  turned  aside,  or  in  conversation  with  the 
bystanders,  to  exhibit  the  indifference  felt  for  anything  like 
a  real  presence."     He  defended  all  the  customs  brought  into 
discussion  in  the  Diet  of  Arboga.    In  his  reply  Burrens  re- 
fers in  support  of  his  opinions  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
and  its  Apology.    Although  the  theology  of  the  Swedish 
Church  was  avowedly  that  of  Luther,  yet  it  had  not  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  and  in  his  reply  the  Archbishop 
allows  them  no  special  weight  and  importance.     King  Eric 
(1563)  took  the  side  of  the  Archbishop ;  and  in  an  edict  which 
he  issued  stigmatized  the  nev^  "  distorted  doctrine."    -The 
usual  bitterness  which  accompanied  these  discussions  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  was  exhibited  in  Sweden.     As  the  Church 
declared  against  them  the  Calvinists  appealed  to  the  VJTtg 
for  his  protection.    They  submitted  to  him  a  confessioix  of 
faith  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  first  Bef ormed  Synod  of 
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France  in  1669.  They  petitioned  that  at  least  they  might 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religions  worship  in 
private  houses,  if  he  would  not  permit  them,  like  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  to  have  their  own  churches  and  public  wor- 
ship. But  when  it  was  found  that  the  Keformed  availed 
themselves  of  this  liberty  to  assemble  in  large  numbers,  the 
king  issued  an  edict  in  1665,  by  which  they  were  forbidden, 
by  speech  or  writing,  to  propagate  their  errors  among  his 
subjects.  "  This  controversy  brought  the  Swedish  Church 
into  clearer  consciousness  of  its  close  affinity  with  the  £vaiL* 
gelical  Lutheran  confession." 

Another  subject  of  discussion  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Sweden  occupied  a  high  northern  latitude,  and  had  but 
little  direct  commerce  with  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
»  Europe.  In  the  difficulty  that  was  often  found  of  procur- 
ing wine  in  the  far  northern  and  other  secluded  districts, 
the  question  arose  whether  it  might  be  lawful  to  Use  water 
or  some  other  liquid  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  substitute.  In  a  council  held  at  Stockholm  in 
1662  it  was  decreed  that  no  other  liquid  than  wine  could 
be  lawfully  used.  Where  it  could  not  be  obtained  the  cele- 
bration should  be  postponed.  This  decision  was  violently 
assailed  by  Ofeg,  Bishop  of  "Westeras,  and  earnestly  de- 
fended by  the  Archbishop.  The  opinion  of  the  Archbishop 
finally  prevailed,  and  discussion  upon  the  subject  ceased. 

But  another  and  a  burning  question — ^the  mutual  relations 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority — was  not  so  easUy 
laid  at  rest.  When  we  remember  that  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  of 
discussion  and  of  conflict,  still  continues  profoundly  to  agi- 
tate the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  and  Italy, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  problem  remained  unsolved  in 
Sweden.  Gustavus,  as  we  saw,  claimed  that  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  inhered  in  him  as  king.  The  Church 
in  Sweden  had  not  reached  or  expressed  any  definite  views 
upon  the  subject;   and  from  the  fluctuating  laws  of  the 
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State,  adopted  to  meet  emergencies,  no  coherent  and  definite 
principles  concerning  the  relative  spheres  of  Church  and 
State  conld  be  deduced.    The  Archbishop,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Code  of  1571,  could  go  no  further  than 
to  state  ^^  that  the  offices  of  temporal  princes  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  confused  or  mixed  to- 
gether as  they  had  been  under  the  Pope/'    But  when  he 
added  that  it  was  the  duty  of  princes  to  watch  ov^  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  and  to  provide  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith,  and  the 
repression  of  heresy,  and  the  support  of  Christian  schools 
for  the  conservation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Churdiy 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  spheres  could  be  more 
completely  '^confused  and  mixed."    But  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  light  should  be  thrown  upon  a  problem  , 
which  is  no  nearer  to  its  solution  in  the  most  advanced  na* 
tions  of  Europe  than  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
infant  and  struggling  Church  of  Sweden.    It  is  the  United 
States  alone  that  has  solved  this  problem  of  the  ages. 

-Z7X.  Duke  John  proclaimed  Sing. 

The  two  dpkes  had  labored  in  concert  for  the  overtlirow 
of  Eric.  During  the  progress  of  the  revolt  an  equal  hom- 
age and  acknowledgment  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people  was  rendered  to  both  brothers.  It  was  at  first  ar- 
ranged that  they  were  to  reign  together.  There  is  evidence 
that  such  was  originally  declared  to  be  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  the  brothers,  and  assented  to  by  their  parti- 
sans. Puffendorf  declares  that  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath 
on  the  part  of  John,  and  that  the  first  money  that  *was 
coined  bore  the  effigies  of  both.  But  it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  permanent. 
Yet  it  was  well  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  sach 
should  be  believed  to  be  the  design,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  unity  of  counsel  and  of  action.  When  the  brothezB 
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Bueceeded  in  their  eKLterprifie,  the  senionliy  of  Jobji  ^d  hia 
government  of  Stookholm  were  immediately  and  treacher- 
ously takei)  advantage  of  by  him  to  secure  tibe  acknowledg- 
ment of  him  as  king.  The  Council  accepted  him  as  such 
on.  his  arrival,  and  tiie  Estalies  confirmed  the  recognition. 
Charles  did  not  disguise  his  dissatisfaction,  but  would  not 
drop  the  tone  of  an  equal  in  all  his  transactions  with  his 
brother.  Endowed  with  far  more  force  of  mind  and  power 
of  will  than  John,  he  did  not  fail  to  exercise  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  government,  and  to  dominate  over  his  less 
gifted  and  energetic  brother.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
sons  of  Gustavus  who  inherited  his  father's  great  intellect- 
ual and  administrative  capacity,  and  his  decision  of  charac- 
ter and  his  thoroughly  conscientious  and  pronounced  Prot- 
estantism. But  while  in  these  most  important  points  he 
resembled  his  father,  he  was  deficient  in  that  geniality  and 
friendliness  of  manner  and  adaptation  to  all  classes  which 
won  for  Oustavus  such  enthusiastic  affection  and  regard. 
But  while  Duke  Charles  represented  his  father  in  his  higher 
characteristics,  his  weaker  brother  represented  him  in  his 
more  popular  traits,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  hold  his  place 
upon  the  throne,  notwithstanding  proceedings  on  his  part 
which  were  repugnant  to  the  national  wiU  and  conscience. 

In  order  to  strengthen  himself  on  the  throne,  one  of  King 
John's  first  measures  was  to  renew  the  old  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  new  inununities.  He 
reversed  the  attainder  pronounced  upon  the  great  families 
whose  chiefs  were  destroyed  by  Eric.  He  restored  to  the 
nobles  the  right  of  collecting  taxes  due  from  their  depend- 
ents to  the  king.  The  Supreme  Court  established  by  Eric, 
whose  effect  was  to  centralize  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  government  at  Stockholm  and  to  limit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  lords,  was  abolished.  Accused  nobles  were  not 
to  be  incarcerated  imtil  after  conviction.  The  policy  of 
Gustavus  was  to  increase  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
nobility,  in  order  that,  bound  to  the  king  by  benefits  re- 
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ceived  and  hoped  for,  they  might  add  both  strength  and 
ecUU  to  the  throne.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  John,  which 
it  cost  King  Charles  many  efforts  and  long  years  to  undo, 
was  to  add  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  throne. 

0.  M.  BUTLSS. 
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William  Lboyd  Oarriaon  and  His  Times  ;  or,  Sketchda  of 
the  Aniislavery  Movement  in  America  <md  of  the  man 
who  was  its  Founder  and  Moral  Leader.  By  Oliver 
Johnson.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  G.  Whittiee. 
New,  revijsed  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  <&  Co.  1881. 

A  SHORT  notice  of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  Review.  Its  criticisms  on  the  Church  and  its  praise 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  respect  to  that 
great  movement  which  terminated  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  are  such  as  have  led  me  to  think  it  desirable  to 
give  a  more  complete  review  of  the  work  and  of  the  events 
which  it  records  as  they  are  set  forth  in  contemporary  records. 
The  principles  of  moral,  social  and  civil  reform  which 
were  involved  in  the  controversies  of  Garrison's  time  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  reformative  movements  of  the 
present  day. 
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Not  without  reason  did  Henry  Ward  Beecher  maintain 
that  Garrison  was  '*  a  reformer  without  love,"  when  preach- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  But  the  author  of  this 
biography  justifies  Mr.  Oarrison's  language  and  spirit  as 
the  '^  inevitable  bitterness  of  the  truth  towards  men  vhoBe 
lives  are  stained  by  flagrant  sin/'  and  compares  him  to  Jeem 
Christ  Himself,  as  if  in  principle  and  person  he  were  so 
nearly  right  as  to  justify  his  claim  that  all  who  opposed 
him  must  be  in  the  wrong. 

To  some  it  may  seem  to  be  the  right  thing  to  be  done  to 
let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.     Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  a 
large  and  generous  catholicity,  Mr.  Whittier  says  in  his  In- 
troduction :  ^^  If  at  times  the  great  antislavery  leader  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  those  who,  while  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  his  hatred  of  slavery,  did  not  agree  with 
some  of  his  opinions  and  methods,  it  was  the  pardonable 
and  not  unnatural  result  of  his  intensity  of  purpose  and  bia 
self-identification  with  the  cause  he  advocated,  and,  while 
compelled  to  dissent  in  some  partieolars  from  his  judgment 
of  men  and  measures,  the  great  mass  of  the  antislavery  peo- 
ple recognized  his  moral  leadership.''    Mr.  Whittier  treats 
^^  the  controversies  of  old  and  new  organization"  (of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society),  "  Non-Resfatanoe  and  Political  Action,''  as 
matters  of  s%ht  importance,  '^  which  may  now  be  looked 
upon  by  those  parties  to  them  who  still  survive  with  the  phi- 
losophical calmness  which  follows  the  subsidence  of  prejudice 
and  passion.  ...  It  is  too  late  to  dwell  upon  these  differ- 
ences."  But  as  in  this  book  we  find  the  Garrisonian  principles 
insisted  on,  and  as  we  find  them  acted  on  also  in  the  reforms 
which  are  now  urged  upon  the  people,  it  would  seem  that 
'^  the  subsidence  of  prejudice  and  passion"  afiords  the  most 
fitting  opportunity  for  their  rediscussion  and  condemnation. 
Mr.  Garrison's  peculiar  theory  respecting  the  sin  of  slav- 
ery lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  peculiar  proposition  respecting 
the  method  of  its  abolition,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
controversy  among  the  real  fii^nds  of  abolition.   Itetr^igtb- 
ened  the  ground  of  those  who  distinctly  defended  South^n 
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fllavery,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  seYereflt  enact- 
ments against  the  slaves. 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Garrison,  like  Mr.  Garrison  him- 
self, treats  all  who  opposed  him  as  "  under  the  influence  of 
the  blind  and  selfish  expediency  of  the  times,"  while  to  Ghir- 
rison  he  refers  only  "  one  straightforward  conscience"  and 
repi*e8ents  him  as  '^  on  his  bended  knees  with  his  open  Sible 
before  him." 

I  would,  however,  appeal  to  real  facts,  first  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  biography,  and  then  as  they  appear  in  contem- 
porary records  and  in  the  movements  of  which  Mr.  Garri- 
son was  the  center. 

We  learn  from  this  biography  that  Mr.  Qurrison  was 
*^  orthodox"  at  first  by  inheritance,  through  the  influence  of 
"  his  noble  Baptist  mother,"  and  would  have  remained  so  if 
the  orthodox  had  not  opposed  his  peculiar  antislavery  views. 
He  was  a  Strict  Sabbatarian  in  his  early  life ;  but  because  the 
clergy  objected  to  the  promulgation  of  his  antislavery  senti- 
ments on  Sunday  "  he  turned  against  the  Sabbath." 

So,  too,  he  ceased  "  to  bow  his  knees  with  the  open  Bible 
before  him,"  and  took  up  "  Quaker  notions  respecting  reve- 
lation," because  the  orthodox  showed  that  the  Bible  indorsed 
a  most  humane  modification  of  slavery  in  a  barbarous  age. 
Mr.  Johnson  quotes  Garrison  as  saying  of  the  Bible :  "  As 
a  Divine  book  I  never  could  understand  it;  as  a  human 
composition  I  can  fathom  it  to  the  bottom."  If  Garrison 
uttered  such  sentiments  as  these,  why  should  Mr.  Johnson 
complain  that  he  was  denounced  for  a  whole  generation  as 
an  infidel,  and  characterize  those  who  made  the  accusation 
(even  though  they  were  as  pronounced  abolitionists  and 
friends  of  the  colored  race  as  was  Asa  Mahan,  the  President 
of  Oberlin  College)  as  belonging  to  "theProslavery  Church 
and  ministry"  ? 

We  are  astounded,  however,  when  we  read  the  assertion 
of  the  biographer  that  **  no  one  ever  heard  an  infidel  senti- 
ment uttered  on  the  Antislavery  platform." 

I  have  gathered  up  a  few  of  those  points  from  this  bio- 
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gitiphy  of  Mr.  Garrison,  which  I  now  propose  to  diBcnfls  in 
general  by  an  appeal  to  contemporary  records,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  show  just  what  Mr.  Garrison's  sentiments  were  and 
just  where  they  placed  him  in  relation  to  those  g^nd  popu- 
lar movements  which  actually  ended  in  the  emancipatian  of 
the  slaves. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  the  institution  of  Southern  davery 
not  onl^  has  not  now  a  man  of  influence  who  dares  speak 
one  word  in  its  defense,  even  at  the  South,  bat  it  never  had 
one  third  of  the  whole  nation  to  defend  it,  or  to  desire  its 
continuance ;  and  yet  the  two  thirds  who  were  bent  on  its 
abolition  at  the  first  opportunity  were  denounced  by  Garri- 
son and  his  followers  as  men  whose  ^'  lives  were  stained 
with  flagrant  sin,"  as  ^'  under  the  influence  of  blind  and  selfish 
expediency,"  and  all  because  they  would  not  adopt  Mr.  Qtsu* 
rison's  theory  respecting  the  sin  of  slavery  and  the  true 
method  of  its  abolition.  , 

I  do  not  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  the  only 
sinner  of  his  times.  Violent  abuse  was  heaped  upon  him, 
and  the  violence  of  the  mob  encouraged  to  injure  him,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  Southern  advocates  of  slavery  that  the  North 
hated  Mr.   Garrison  and  aU    the  principles  he  uttered. 

I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  proslavery  cause,  but 
what  I  do  intend  to  show  is  that  Garrison  was  in  no  true 
sense  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  real  movement  which 
achieved  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

At  the  start,  too,  I  am  ready  to  grant  that  the  Church  has 
not  taken  that  position,  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  she  ought  to  have  taken,  nor  that  position,  in  respect 
to  the  relation  of  the  African  and  White  races  to  each  other, 
which  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved  has  demanded. 
But  it  is  not,  after  all,  quite  so  bad  as  some  have  thought 
Nor  is  the  case  in  behalf  of  Garrison  and  his  followers  any- 
where near  as  good  as  some  would  have  it.  For  there  are 
those  who  either  deliberately  or  ignorantly  treat  the  strug- 
gle for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  if  it  centered  in 
the  efforts  of  the  old  Antislavery  Society,  as  if  that  were  the 
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*^  red-hot"  center«round  which  in  various  degrees  of  zeal  the 
aboKtion  forces  gathered  in  a  substantial  unity  of  sentiment 
and  marched  to  final  victory. 

In  behalf  of  Mr.  Garrison- it  has  been  said  that,  "  finding 
.that  the  churches  were  against  him,  he  took  counsel  of  God 
and  of  his  own  heart,  and  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
along  the  line  of  his  conscience,  until  in  the  event  Chris- 
tianity came  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  slave.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  he  stood  to  the  end 
•without  the  Church,  and  finally  brought  the  Church  to  the 
position  in  which  h^  stood  from  the  beginning." 

Nothing  but  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  abolition  movements  from  1830  to  1861  can 
account  for  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  case  as  this  is. 
This  I  know,  too,  is  becoming  the  traditional  view  of  these 
matters,  and  even  those  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  those 
days  of  violent  discussion,  whose  war  of  words  was  scarcely 
less  severe  and  passionate  than  the  clash  of  arms  that  suc- 
ceeded, are  losing  the  memory  of  those  almost  ancient  con- 
troversies in  the  happy  result. 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Garrison  really  left  the  position 

which  he  at  first  occupied  together  with  the  great  founders 

of  the  Nation ;  that  he  engaged  in  a  war  of  words  about 

unpractical  principles  and  impossible  schemes  of  abolition ; 

that  he  antagonized  and  exasperated  all  parties,  and  incited 

them  to  violent  opposition  to  himself,  and  then,  when  it  was 

apparent  that  his  views  were  overlooked  and  had  ceased  to 

be  a  factor  in  the  onward  rush  of  events,  he  deserted  them, 

and  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  views  and  measures  which 

he  had  denounced  for  thirty  years.     During  that   thirty 

years  his  action  had  been  utterly  baneful.     He  had  attacked, 

in  the  most  unbecoming  language,  all  those  measures  which 

had  proved  already  successful  when  he  finally  gave  in  his 

adhesion  to  them  without  one  word  of  regret  for  the  past. 

Some  of  this  language  I  propose  to  quote  now,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  read  with  astonishment  by  those  who  have 
come  into  active  life  since  1860.    It  would  be  an  injury  to. 
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the  true  cause  of  reform  to  allow  men  ^o  connect  the  tri- 
umph of  right  and  justice  with  the  wild  efforts  of  the  infidel 
and  the  atheist,  ior  really  the  atheistic  and  the  infidel  among 
the  abolitionists  did  more  to  hamper  and  injure  the  cause, 
bj  their  ill-advised  methods  of  attacking  the  institution  of* 
slaveiy,  than  did  even  its  open  defenders. 

In  seeking  the  reformation  of  the  evils  of  society  and  the 
abuses  of  its  institutions,  the  Christian  must  always  have  a 
due  regard  to  the  normal  life  of  the  diseased  oi^anization 
itself.  The  evils  which  exist  in  the  condition  of  society  in 
every  country  always  involve  one  or  more  of  the  three  fun- 
damental institutions  in  the  complex  order  of  society ;  namely, 
(1)  the  ^tate,  (2)  the  Church  and  (3)  the  Family.  The  evil 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  affected  social  order  in  each 
of  these  departments  of  social  life. 

In  the  State  Southern  slavery  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government  by  depriving  some  of  their 
rights  as  men.  In  the  Church  it  struck  a  blow  at  that  most 
fundamental  principle  of  personal  faith  which  men  must 
cultivate  for  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  the  Family  it  deprived  the  slave  of  husband,  wife,  child 
and  parent,  and  allowed  vice  to  rule  in  the  family  of  the 
white  man  with  impunity. 

The  question  rose,  How  was  this  evil  to  be  eradicated  \ 
It  was  a  question  of  vast  moment  to  the  country,  and  lias 
proved  of  much  more  terrible  moment  than  those  imagiued 
who  bandied  about  harsh  accusations  and  recriminations  at 
will  before  they  resorted  to  arms. 

For  the  Christian,  then,  to  abolish  slavery  he  must  seek, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up  those  very  organic  institu- 
tions which  it  attacked.  He  must  be  always  constructive, 
never  destructive.  He  could  only  proceed  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Family.  God  in  His  revela- 
tion looked  to  the  salvation  of  man  from  sin,  not  by  destroy- 
ing the  life  which  is  diseased,  so  as  to  create  a  new  life^ 
but  in  the  womb  of  humanity — fallen,  diseased  hunaanity — 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  for  the  restoration  of  the  life  of 
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man.  So  it  is  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Chnrch,  and  in  the 
Family  that  the  work  of  all  healthy  Christian  reformation 
most  find  its  progress.     First,  then,  in  the  State : 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
our  fathers  left  to  their  children  two  undecided  questions. 
First,*  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  slaves  in  a  free  re- 
public. This  proved  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the 
life  of  the  Kepublic  itself  by  being  allied  with  the  second 
question,  respecting  the  right  of  the  State  to  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  secede  if  it  should  desire 
to  do  so. 

Nursed  as  the  Republic  was  in  the  cradle  of  Liberty,  be- 
fore Liberty  had  learned  to  utter  the  language  of  infidelity, 
or  to  assert  the  self-will  of  localized  despotism,  the  leaders 
of  the  great  cause  of  independent  and  free  government  felt 
sure  that  the  States  would  in  time  and  of  themselves  throw 
oS  the  incubus  of  slavery.  The  system,  too,  was  at  first  one 
of  beneficence  as  compared  to  what  it  afterward  became. 
Yet,  even  at  the  start,  there  was  so  much  of  evil  in  it,  some- 
what so  utterly  subversive  of  all  right  and  justice,  that  Jef- 
ferson said,  "  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  think  that 
God  is  just." 

In  1790,  not  long  after  the  Constitution  had  begun  to  get 
into  working  order,  and  but  seven  years  after  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence,  there  were  several  abolition 
societies  in  existence,  seeking  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  at  least  one  of  these  three  ways:  1st,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  2d,  by  attempting  the  release 
of  persons  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  were  otherwise 
illegally  held  in  bondage ;  and  3d,  by  attempting  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  colored  people  through  schools,  etc. 

A  society  appealing  to  Congress  from  Connecticut  in 
1791  denounced  the  institution  of  slavery  in  general. 
Similar  societies  existed  in  Baltimore  and  in  Virginia  at 
this  time,  and  in  1793  one  existed  in  New  Jersey.  In 
1797,  May  3d,  a  congress,  representing  organized  bodies  in 
New   York,  New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,   Richmond    and 
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Alexandria,  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  All  of  these  societieB 
perished  ;  but  out  of  them  grew  the  Colonization  Society. 
Tliis  organization  had  for  its  main  and  central  object  the 
establishment  on  the  coast  of  Africa  of  a  colony  of  Africans 
from  this  country. 

The  society  harmonized  with  the  methods  by  which  the 
settlement  of  this  country  had  been  secured,  and  coloniza- 
tion as  a  means  of  securing  liberty  was  a  familiar  idea  to 
the  founders  of  our  country's  freedom.  This  laudable  en- 
terprise presented  certain  immediate  results. 

1st.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  many  slaves  to  be 
freed  without  being  left  in  this  country  to  suffer  the  evils 
of  slavery,  as  belonging  to  the  enslaved  race.  The  colony 
would  therefore  be  to  the  African  what  the  United  States 
had  been  to  the  European,  *'  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed.^' 

2d.  It  would  redeem  from  the  curse  of  the  slave-trade  a 
long  range  of  the  African  coast. 

3d.  It  would  afford  to  the  colored  man  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  self -government,  and  enable  him  to  vindicate  the 
capacity  of  his  manhood. 

4th.  Finally,  from  such  a  colony,  as  a  basis  of  operations, 
missions  could  be  pushed  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Colonization  Society  were 
all  very  far  within  the  range  of  true  Christian  reform.     At 
the  first  there  were  some  who  foolishly  expected  in  this  'way 
to  export  the  whole  African  race.    They  hoped  that   all 
those  who  had  been  forcibly  brought  to  this  continent,  -^th 
all  their  progeny,  might  be  carried  back  to  Africa,  either 
with  or  without  their  consent,  and  thus  they  hoped  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.     Some  looked  upon  the  society  as  a 
vent  for  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  that  it  would  hide    the 
enormity  of  those  evils ;  and  so  they  considered  it  only  the 
handmaid  of  slavery.      But  most  looked  to  the  glorious 
future  before  the  African  colony,  when  the  colored  race 
should  in  Africa  vindicate  their  manhood  by  the  development 
of  a  free  and  self -governed  republic  upon  its  shores.      With 
this  glorious  consummation,  far  distant  as  it  was   in    the 
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future,  they  were  satisfied  to  wait  for  God  to  work  out,  in 
His  own  good  way,  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 

Between  1790  and  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this 
society  good  work  was  done  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
during  that  time  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  Northern 
States.  But  this  having  been  done,  and  the  line  between 
slavery  and  freedom  having  been  drawn,  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  was  not  satisfied  thns  to  rest  all  their  efforts 
within  this  Colonization  Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
some  even  among  those  who  were  ready  to  work  in  this 
society  worked  also  outside  of  it. 

Among  the  early  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  but  he  soon  began  to  question  its 
propriety  in  his  own  mind.  Having  failed  of  an  election 
as  its  general  secretary  or  agent,  and  perhaps  from  the  first 
having  given  it  a  half-hearted  support,  he  soon  gave  him- 
self over  to  efforts  devoted  to  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  founded  the  Antislavery  Society  as  a  protest 
against  the  colonization  scheme ;  and  yet,  on  February  28, 
1832,  Mr.  Garrison  published  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May's  sermon 
on  Colonization  without  condemnation,  and  allowed  him  to 
state  the  objects  of  his  society  fairly  and  considerately. 

That  same  year  the  New  England  Antislavery  Society 
was  founded,  with  an  auxiliary  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  National  Anti- 

From  the  very  first,  however,  these  new  societies  at- 
tacked the  Colonization  Society,  and  that,  too,  with  con- 
siderable animosity. 

As  early  as  1833  Mr.  Garrison  used  this  language : 

^^  It  is  evident  that  a  death-blow  has  already  been  given 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  that  the 
h'our  of  its  dissolution  is  close  at  hand.  f^ubUc  sentiment 
has  ripened  fast." 

The  grand  principle  of  the  antislavery  society  .was  to 
deny  the  foundations  of  State  and  Church  and  the  Family 
by  the  assertion  of  the  most  intense  individualism. 
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.  Its  fundamental  aBsomption  was  that  the  holdmg  of  slavee 
per  86  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  jaatice,  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  against  that  law  which 
required  the  impartation  of  knowledge  to  all  creatures.* 

The  crime  consisted  not  in  the  abuse  of  the  institutios, 
but  in  its  simplest  use,  no.  matter  how  the  man  might  tr»U 
his  slave.  Hence  it  was  required  of  the  individual,  first  of 
all,  that  he  should  give  up  the  slaves  he  had,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  refuse  fellowship  in  Church  or  State 
with  any  man  who  declined  to  free  his  negroes,  because  he 
was  thus  declared  to  be  an  outrageous  felon. 

There  was  a  society  in  Kentucky,  founded  in  1836,  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  But,  from  first  to  last, 
the  Antislavery  Society  condemned  both  this  and  the  Col- 
onization Society  together. 

To  hold  slaves,  or  even  to  obtain  them  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  them,  w^  held  to  be  as  sinful  as  the  act  of  the 
original  kidnapper.     Christian  slaveholders  were  hypocrites. 

The  animus  of  Gai'rison  is  found  in  a  sentence  taken 
from  the  LSberatoVy  full  of  these  choice  epithets :  "  The 
Liar — The  Persecutor  —  The  Oppressor  —  The  Bank- 
rupt— The  Profligate — The  Archdeceiver — The  Alljr  of 
Slavery — The  Coward — The  Great  Blasphemer — The  Mur- 
derer— aJAcLB  The  American  Colonization  Society."  But 
why  this  tirade?  Bead  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  stating  its  objects  with  great  clearness : 

^'Besolved:  That  every  patriotic  and  peaceful  citizen 
of  the  United  SUttes,  while  he  seeks  by  suitable  means  to 
better  the  condition  of  our  colored  population,  should 
anxiouslv  abstain  from  acts  inconsistent  with  the  text  and 
spirit  01  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  into  the  country  general  evils  of  incal- 
culabie  magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time  defeat  all  benev- 
olent designs  on  behalf  of  the  blacks  by  subverting  the 
Union  of  the  States." 


•"It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  abolitionists  that  slaTery      ^_ 

against  Qod  and  an  outrafi:e  upon  humanity,  and  that  immediate  eman- 
cipation was  therefore  a  ofuty."— (Biography,  p.  119.) 
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Gurrison,  in  condemning  a  society  Having  this  for  its 
policy,  condemned  Chiistian  reform.  His  tirade  above 
bIiows  bow  far  he  bad  departed  from  the  spirit  of*  that 
Gospel  which  ought  to  be  satisfied,  even  in  contending  with 
the  devil,  to  use  the  language  of  Michael,  ^'  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee." 

The  bigotry  of  the  Antislavery  Society  was  something 
stupendous.  It  never  would  allow  .the  least  charitable  con- 
sideration for  any  one  who  did  not  come  up  to  its  narrow 
and  contracted  infidel  position.  It  condemned  all  possible 
forms  of  slavery,  and  all  methods  of  overthrowing  it  that 
were  practicable,  setting  up  against  them  all  its  most  im- 
practicable scheme.  It  condemned  the  scheme  of  manumis- 
sion by  purchase  as  well  as  gradual  abolition. 

On  December  29,  1843,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  concerning 
John  Q.  Adams  after  he  had  concluded  his  manly  fight  for 
the  right  of  petition :  '^  The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  is  exceed- 
ingly defective  in  several  particulars,  and  far  from  being 
creditable  to  his  heart.  It  corroborates  the  opinion  we  have 
long  been  constrained  to  entertain  of  him  by  a  careful  ob- 
servance of  his  words  and  actions  on  the  subject,  that  his 
opposition  to  slavery  is  only  a  fitful  explosion  of  Northern 
sentimentalism — a  mockery  aiming  at  nothing,  and  doing 
nothing  except  to  let  the  infernal  system  alone.  He  is  no 
modem  abolitionist.  Kot  he ;  but  only  such  an  one  as  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  lived  and  died  a  slaveholder." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Liberty  party  had  begun 
that  course  of  action  which  within  a  few  years  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party,  under  which  party 
emancipation  became  a  fact. 

At  that  time,  in  the  May  meeting  of  the  Antislavery 
Society  in  Boston,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

"Resolved:  That  all  those  Northern  citizens  who  act  in 
concert  witl)  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party,  or  who  by  any 
Connection  sustain  the  Federal  Compact,  are  slaveholders, 
and  as  such  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
Christians,  or  even  as  honest  men. 
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"  Resolved :  That  the  formation  of  a  third  political  party 
[the  Liberty  party]  is  a  waste  of  means  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  onr  enterprise,  is  ruinous — ^a  misdirection 
of  effort  whose  least  evil  results  will  be  the  retarding  of  our 
cause." 

Again  in  Worcester  it  was  resolved : 

"  That  while  we  honor  such  men  as  Giddings,  Hale,  Mann, 
and  Sumner  for  all  their  efforts  they  are  disposed  to  make  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  power  and  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  Korth,  still  we  woula  earnestly  admonisli 
them  and  the  party  they  represent  that  they  are  resting 
on  a  sandy  foundation,  that  theirs  is  an  inconsistent  and 
indefensible  position  in  the  light  of  moral  principle." 

Pred  Douglab,  who  from  the  time  of  his  escape  from 

slavery  had    been  working  with  the  Antislavery  Society, 

•left  them  for  the  Liberty  party ;  and  from  that  time  received 

the  full  torrent  of  their  abuse  for  his  desertion  of  bis  old 

associates. 

Sumner  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  upon  the  Republican 
party  was  vented  all  their  abuse  in  unmeasured  terms. 
They  said,  "  The  Republican  party  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  than  its  opponents,  with  a  more  open 
policy  and  course  of  action."  Said  Parker  Pillsbury,  "*! 
have  no  more  confidence  in  Henry  Wilson  than  in  Daniel 
Webster."  Garrison  appears,  it  is  true,  a  little  more  lenient 
towards  the  Republican  party.  Yet  he  calls  it  "a  coffi- 
promising  party,"  as  only  "  undertaking  to  prevent  the  ei 
tension  of  slavery."  He  declares  it  to  be  "a  delusion  to 
expect  to  prevent  by  political  action  the  extension  of  slavery, 
or  to  hope  that  in  the  end  their  action  would  bring  slaven 
to  an  end." 

Even  "  TJncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  denounced  or  scarce.j 
ever  mentioned  at  the  antislavery  meetings^  Pillsbory 
said,  '^  I  need  not  say  anything  in  praise  of  ^  Unde  Tom*^ 
Cabin,'  but  I  will  tell  you  where  its  defect  is.  It  is  tlit 
there  is  no  heroism  in  it  until  heroism  is  of  no  use*     I  yr\L 
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we  could  have  an  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *  the  heroism  of 
which  should  consist  not  in  resisting  the  atrocious  and  dia- 
helical  commands  of  Simon  Legree,  but  the  smallest  and  most 
smiling  simper  of  little  Eva  herself  if  it  were  made  to 
Uncle  Tom  as  a  slave." 

Against  the  Union  and  against  the  Church  this  Anti- 
slavery  Society  raised  its  shrill  voice  like  a  common  scold, 
on  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out'of  season. 

The  members  of  this  society  attacked  the  government  in 
all  its  departments.  As  early  as  1844  it  was  resolved  by 
them  "  that  the  political  ballot-box  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Pandora's  box,  without  even  the  ingredient  of  hope  in  it ;  as 
the  source  of  the  most  frightful  evils ;  as  f uU  of  delusion,  sin 
and  violence;  as  at  war  with  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ." 

Eve^i  the  poor  slave  himself  came  in  for  his  share  of 
abuse.  Wendell  Phillips  once  offered  a  resolution  "  that 
the  non-resistance  of  the  slave  is  not  the  non-resistance  of 
Christian  principle,  but  of  cowardice,  sensuality  and  degra- 
dation." 

Now  to  justify  such  indiscriminate  attacks  on  all  other 
parties,  these  men  ought  to  have  had  some  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  Nothing  short  of  some  direct  revelation  from 
heaven  could  have  justified  these  self-constituted  censors  of 
all  that  is  sacred  in  social  order  and  in  the  Church.  The 
theory  of  the  antislavery  party  demanded  that  slavery 
should  be  regarded  everywhere  and  in  all  its  forms  as  a  sin, 
and  therefore  it  was  to  be  done  away  and  abolished  by  in- 
dividual action.  Slaveholders  were  to  give  up  their  slaves 
individually;  non-slaveholders  to  come  out  from  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who  held  slaves  or  who  fostered  slavery,  and 
so  by  coming  out  of  the  State  and  out  of  the  Church  to 
take  no  part  in  any  of  their  transactions.  Hence  they  were 
called  "  Come-outers." 

The  duty  of  the  several  States  was  in  like  manner  to 
**  come  out  of  the  Union,"  and  so  by  an  act  of  secession  to 
free  themselves  from  the  re^onsibility  for  the  actual  sin  of 
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holding   slaves  or  from  nnion  with  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  holding  slaves. 

These  "  Come-outers"  argued  that  the  fear  of  the  dioo- 
lution  of  the  Union,  as  thus  threatened  or  consummated  by 
the  acts  of  secession  on  the  part  of  individual  antislavery 
men,  and  of   the  "  free  States,"  would  compel  the  dave 
States  to  free  their  negroes.     A  more  foolish  notion  than 
this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  and  its  folly  has  in 
the  final  issue  been  most  thoroughly  demonstrated.   Liberty 
was  actually  found  in  the  Union,  and  secession  was  the 
refuge  of  the  slaveholders.    We  can  hardly  judge  with 
impartiality  the  Antislavery  party  in  view  of  the  event,  so 
utterly  absurd  does  the  policy  proposed  by  that  party  ap- 
pear.    It  would  appeal'  like  the  superstition  of  those  who 
beat  tin  pans  to  frighten  away  an  eclipse. 

But  these  men  in  order  to  be  consistent  went  still  deeper. 
They  assumed  that  any  and  every  law  is  unjust  which  leaves 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any 
individual.     Slavery  subjects  a  man  to  the  caprice  of  his 
master  and  so  is  unjust.     The  head  of  the  family  has  a 
similar  relation  to  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  so  aU 
such  headship  is  to  be  denounced.     Society  itself  by  these 
"  Come-outers"  was  considered  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  resolv- 
able into  its  elements  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  its  individual 
members.     Each  individual  had  of  right  absolute  control 
over  himself,  and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  any  Union 
where  the  sin  of  slavery  was  tolerated  he  was  culpably  re- 
sponsible.   As  they  said,  "  So  long  as  we  voluntarily  con- 
tinue one  body — ^a  Union — ^a  Nation — ^the  compact  involves 
us  in  the  guilt  and  danger  of  slavery ;"  "  so  thoroughly,  too. 
is  the  institution  of  slavery  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
our  government  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  slave  except 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  government." 

We  now  see  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
(lid  not  argue  any  lukewarmness  respecting  slavery  itself. 
The  people  valued  the  Union  and  the   Church    and  the 
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Family  too  highly  to  tindertake  the  abolition  of  slavery 
on  grounds  which  would  abolish  the  Family,  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

Organized  as  the  Antislavery  Society  was  at  first  "  by  all 
legal  and  constitutional  means  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
slavery,"  it  came  at  last,  within  fifteen  years  of  its  founda- 
tion— ^in  1846 — to  resolve  "that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  a  blessing,  had  proved  a  scourge 
and  a  curse  to  the  human  race,  and  its  overthrow  is  de- 
manded by  justice  and  humanity  as  the  impla<5able  enemy 
of  human  rights." 

A  year  before  this  there  had  appeared  in  the  heading  of 
the  Liberator  the  motto  "  Ko  Union  with  slaveholders." 
This  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  its  attacks  upon  the 
Liberty  party  for  seeking  the  abolition  of  slavery  within 
the  limits  and  restraints  of  the  Union.  Therefore  such 
sentiments  as  these  graced  its  columns  from  the  bitter  pen 
of  Garrison :  "  Accursed  be  the  American  Union,  as  a  stu- 
pendous republican  imposture  I  •  .  .  Accursed  be  it  from 
foundation  to  roof,  and  may  there  soon  be  left  not  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down !" 

Three  years  later,  in  1848,  the  heading  of  the  Liherator 
contained  these  words :  "  The  Untied  States  Constftution 

^A  COVENANT  WITH  DeATH  AND  AN  AOBEEMENT  WITH  HeLL." 

Under  such  legends  as  these  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
abolitionist  to  suggest  any  measures  for  the  emancipatio^  of 
the  slaves  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Christian 
patriot. 

The  men  who  nailed  such  banners  as  these  to  their  mast- 
head not  only  condemned  the  efforts  of  Webster  and  Clay 
b^t  those  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  of  Charles  Sumner.  The 
jGerce  and  rabid  theory  of  these  an|;islavery  men  would  al- 
low them  to  take  no  oath ;  to  pay  no  taxes ;  to  cast  no  vote ; 
to  appear  in  no  court ;  to  consent  by  no  action  of  their  own 
to  the  authority  of  their  own  State  or  of  the  United  States. 
Their  only  policy  was  to  seek  by  the  impolicy  of  disunion 
through  individual  and  State  secession  to  leave  the  Southern 
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people  to  themselves  and  then,  they  imagined,  the  slave- 
holders would  be  glad  to  free  their  negroes. 

The  Liberty  party  aimed  at  the  direct  object,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Congress. «  It 
was  soon  seen  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
armed  revolution,  in  which  the  party  of  freedom  would 
have  to  take  the  aggressive. 

The  Republican  party  then  announced  the  proposition  to 
confine  slavery  to  the  limits  which  it  had  occupied  at  the 
first  or  had  acquired,  but  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  spread 
its  baneful  infiuences. 

This  scheme  commended  itself  to  the  American  people 
as  practicable,  because  it  recognized  all  the  sanctions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  also  was  in  full  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  founders  of  the  government,  and  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Its 
mottoes  were  "  Slavery  Sectional,"  "  Freedom  Natiokal.'' 

The  policy  of  this  party  has  conquered,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  predictions  of  the  antislavery  "  Come-outers,'*  that 
was  accomplished  at  last  at  the  ballot-box  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union,  which  the  "  Come-outers"  had  de- 
clared to  be  impossible. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  here  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  defense  of  the  Bepublican  position,  or  even  a  statement 
in  full  of  that  position,  or  of  the  position  of  the  other  polit- 
ical parties.  But  thus  much  I  trust  I  may  say,  that  the 
Republicans  very  clearly  and  sharply  defined  their  |>06ition 
as  a  long  way  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  maintaining  that  they  were  both  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  when  rightly  interpreted,  and  that  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  fathers  of  the  Union  was  to  secure  not  slavery 
but  liberty. 

Against  this  view  of  the  Constitution  Garrison  protested. 
When  Sumner  was  elected  after  a  contest  which  is  histor- 
ical, and  had  held  his  seat  five  months  without  any  resnlts 
satisfactory  to  the  antislavery  men,  they  began  to  inquire 

for  his  ^*  BACKBONE.'* 
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From  this  time  onward  all  the  e£Eort8  of  the  Hepublican 
partj  were  denounced  as  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
slavery,  under  the  Constitution,  to  perpetuate  its  wrongs. 
Just  as  we  might  charge  the  skillful  surgeon  with  favoring 
the  cancer  who  feeds  it  till  it  is  ripe  for  the  knife. 

As  late  as  1860  the  Garrisonians  were  maintaining  that 
"all  Union-saving  efforts  are  idiotic."  And  when  they 
saw.  secession  rampant  in  the  fall  of  Sumter  they  shouted 
wildly,  "  At  last  the  covenant  with  Death  is  disannulled,  and 
the  agreememnt  with  Hell  is  broken,  by  the  action  of  South 
Carolina,  and  ere  long  by  all  the  slaveholding  States ;  for 
their  doom  is  sure."  They  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  that 
"  abortion  called  the  American  Union." 

Said  Wendell  Phillips  in  January,  1861,  in  a  speech  on 
the  "  Lessons  of  the  Hour :"  "  The  Union  js  a  failure.  To 
serve  party  and  personal  ambition  Webster  and  Seward 
made  a  god  of  the  Union,  and  to-day  the  invention  returns 
to  plague  the  inventors.  They  made  the  people  slaves  to  a 
falsehood,  and  that  same  deluded  people  have  turned  these 
fetters  into  gags  for  Mr.  Seward's  lips.  Thank  God  for  the 
retribution !  .  .  .  All  hail  the  Disunion !  '  Beautiful  upon 
tlie  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tid- 
ings, that  publisheth  peace ;  that  saith  to  Zion,  Thy  God 
reigneth  1 '  The  sods  of  Bunker  Hill  will  grow  green  now 
that  their  great  purpose  is  accomplished.  Sleep  in  peace, 
martyr  of  Harper's  Ferry  ;  your  life  was  not  given  in  vain ! 
Kejoice,  spirits  of  La  Fayette  and  of  Kosciusko ;  the  only 
stain  on  your  swords  is  passing  away !  Soon  throughout  all 
America  there  shall  be  neither  power  nor  wish  to  hold  a 
slave."  The  error  of  this  prophet  lay  not  in  the  event  fore- 
told, but  in  the  supposition  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
would  be  consummated  through  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  rather  than  by  its  maintenance. 

The  people  had  always  instinctively  clung  to  the  Union 
as  the  only  hope  of  maintaining  liberty.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  because  the  Antislavery  party  proposed  abolition,  but 
because  they  proposed  disunion  to  secure  abolition,  that  the 
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people  mobbed  them  and  broke  up  their  meetings.  Jfo 
speech  of  Mr.  Phillips  ever  roused  the  anger  of  the  people 
more  than  this  one  just  quoted. 

About  this  time  both  Garrison  and  Phillips  began  to  ^see 
their  mistake,  and  to  draw  back  from  the  position  of  tiie 
"  Come-outers."  Tet,  as  late  as  the  12th  of  April,  1861, 
the  Liberator  printed  the  following  argument :  "  If  the 
South  has  left  the  Union,  where  is  the  Federal  Govemment  \ 
Has  it  any  existence?  Where  are  its  navigable  rivers? 
Where  are  its  custom-houses  ?  Where  its  capitol  ?  Where 
its  post-office  t  And  of  what  use  can  its  patent-laws  be  here- 
after? The  whole  thing  has  virtually  fallen  to  pieces.  There 
is  no  Constitution.  There  is  no  geographical  Union  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  but  a  rope  of  sand.  National  chaos  has  come. 
Lincoln  cannot  'be  regarded  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  cannot  act  and  the  Capital  must  be  for- 
saken." In  the  very  paper  in  which  Garrison  announced 
the  fall  of  Sumter  he  writes :  "  As  pertaining  to  a  con- 
tinued Union  with  the  South,  God  grant  that  the  North 
may  speedily  see  the  folly  and  danger  and  iniquity  of  trj-ing 
it  any  longer.  Let  the  covenant  with  Death  and  the  agree- 
ment with  Hell  be  annulled  by  mutual  consent,  let  the  North 
take  the  right,  without  a  border  slave  State  left  to  mar  her 
free  policy,  and  let  the  South  take  the  left  and  the  con- 
sequences." This  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Garrison- 
ian  policy ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Horace  Greeley  to  pre- 
sent this  proposition  in  the  Tribune,  It  produced  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  President,  whose  clear  and  ringing 
letter  has  placed  his  position  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  above  all  suspicion  of  disunionism. 

"  My  paramount  object,"  he  writes,  "  is  to  save  the  Union 
and  not  to  either  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it.  If  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and 
if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that.  ...  I  have  here  stated  my  purpose 
according  to  nay  views  of  official  duty,  and  I  intend  no 
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modifications  of  mj  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free." 

No  mere  "  Union  saver"  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  one 
who  waited  for  the  opportunity  when  to  abolish  slavery 
would  be  to  save  the  Union. 

At  last  Mr.  Grarrison,  so  &r  from  bringing  the  people  to 
himself,  went  over  to  the  people.  On  May  10th,  1861,  he 
wrote  in  defense  of  the  administration  as  follows :  "  It  is 
alleged  that  the  administration  is  endeavoring  to  uphold  the 
Union,  Constitution  and  laws,  even  as  from  the  formation 
of  the  government.  But  this  is  a  verbal  cmd  technical 
view  of  the  case.  "Facts  are  more  potential  than  words,  and 
events  are  greater  than  parchment  arrangements."  Yes, 
and  these  are  the  very  considerations  which  he  should  have 
recognized  from  the  first.  He  was  only  converted  now  to 
see  clearly  what  was  invisible  to  him  before.  Let  it  then 
be  remembered  that  he  did  uo\  convert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  him.  Rather,  events  converted  hvm.  So  that  he  re- 
garded the  wonderful  uprising  of  the  people,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  in  comparison  with 
what  he  called  "  that  moral  paralysis  and  compromising' 
spirit  which  had  so  long  held  mastery  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  North.  God's  hand,"  he  said,  "  is  in  it." 
There  had  never  been  any  apathy  on  the  question  of  abo- 
lition, no  moral  paralysis.  Far  from  it.  But  there  was  a 
firm  and  sturdy  resolve  not  to  dissolve  the  Union,  the 
Church  and  the  Family  so  as  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  They  waited  the  time  when  they  could  act  effec- 
tively, and  then  the  blow  was  struck  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  defense  of  the  Union.* 

But  the  wildness  of  these  "  Come-outers"  did  not  cease 
after  these  great  leaders  had  given  up  their  opposition  to 
the  people! 

Henry  C.  Wright  stiU  raved,  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death.  Liberty  before  property.  Liberty  before  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  Liberty  before  government,  Liberty 
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before  churches,  creeds.  Bibles  and  religion.  Liberty  before 
life,  Death  before  Slavery." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  adherence  to  the  administration,  we 
find  Mr.  Garrison  criticising  the  action  of  the  government 
at  every  step,  and  even  finding  fault  with  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  and  that,  too,  by  holding  the  President 
strictly  '^  to  a  verbal  and  technical  view  of  the  case." 

But  enough  of  this.  I  will  bring  this  political  aspect  of 
tlie  matter  in  hand  to  a  conclusion  by  quoting  the  close  of 
a  public  interview  between  Mr.  Seward  and  a  committee 
of  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  which  puts  the  gist  of  the  whole 
controversy  between  them  into  a  nutshell.  I  do  this  that 
the  reader  may  see  that  I  have  not  overstated  nor  under- 
stated nor  misunderstood  the  I'eal  issue  between  the  Be- 
publicans  and  the  antislavery  men.     Mr.   Seward   said: 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  save  this  administration  and 
have  it  successful  and  profitable  to  the  country,  I  implore 
you  to  remember  that  the  battle  for  freedom  has  been 
fought  and  won.  Henceforth  forget  that  freedom  was  ever 
in  danger,  and  exert  your  best  influence  now  to  save  the 
Union.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Republican  party  of  the 
.United  States  won  its  first  and  last  and  only  victory  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Remember  that  the  way  to 
maintain  the  Republican  partv  is  to  maintain  the  Union. 
Remember  that  tne  point  at  which  the  enemy  strikes  is  the 
point  to  be  defended."  Mr.  Lovejoy,  one  of  the  committee, 
mterposed  and  said,  "And  remember  that  the  Union  is 
wortn  nothing  except  so  long  as  there  is  freedom  in  it." 
To  this  Mr.  Seward  replied,  "  F&bbdom  is  always  ik  thb 
Union." 

A  more  distinct  and  defensible  statement  of  the  Republican 
position  was  never  made  by  any  man.  Garrison  miisfied 
of  tliis  point,  that  "  Freedom  is  always  in  the  Union"  and 
slavery  was  always  in  secession. 

Leaving  now  the  political  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Garrisonianism  as  to  its  inflnence  on  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
we  come  to  the  religious  side  of  the  movement.  Here  we 
find  that  Garrison  went  off  from  the  popular  Christian  view, 
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and  in  his  peculiar  views  became  the  source  of  the  most 
seHonB  embarrassment  to  those  friends  of  the  cause  of  eman«> 
dpation  who  had  any  regard  for  Ohristian  truth  and  order. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  movement,  as  early  as  the  28th 
of  May,  1831,  the  first  leaders  of  the  Antislavery  Society  an- 
nounced, as  their  deliberate  belief,  ^'  that  the  Bible  has  made 
the  country  what  it  is,  and  the  Bible  Society  is  doing  more 
to  break  the  fetters  of  oppression  than  all  the  patriotic  as- 
sociations of  the  world." 

Now  the  Christian  bodies  in  this  land  have  never  ceased 
to  maintain  the  Bible  Society,  North  as  well  as  South,  upon 
this  very  ground.  In  fact  those  Christian  bodies  were  doing 
this  work  far  more  effectually  when  Messrs.  Garrison  and 
Phillips  were  denouncing  them  than  when  the  early  anti- 
slavery  people  were  applauding  the  Bible  Society. 

Beginning  well,  the  antislavery  people  soon  left  their  first 
platform.  The  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society  resolved 
"  that  as  slavery  has  its  fountain  and  main  support  in  the 
religion  of  the  country,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  Christian 
religion,  and  had  in  reverence  as  such,  among  the  people : 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  and  business  of  abolitionists  to 
strip  that  religion  and  its  professors  of  the  garb  of  Christi- 
anity." 

This  duty  of  abolitionists  is  based  not  upon  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  upon  the  assumption  that  the  religion  of  the 
country  favored  slavery  because  it  refused  to  adopt  the  An- 
tislavery Society's  platform  and  take  the  view  that  slavery 
is  a  sin  per  se.  The  churches  in  the  country  maintained 
that  slavery  was  an  evil ;  that  it  involved  certain  sins  which 
each  individual  must  and  could  avoid,  even  while  holding 
slaves ;  and  that  all  good  and  true  men  ought  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  evil  could  be  abated. 

In  the  view  of  this  fact^  the  language  of  these  abolition- 
ists is  simply  unjustifiable  and  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

Indeed  the  attacks  upon  the  Church  by  the  Garrisonian 
eocieiy  was  as  unmerciful  and  as  unjust  as  even  the  veriest 
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Infidel  could  desire.  Garrison  himself  said :  ^'  These  chnroh 
organizations!  I  deny  their  arrogant  presumption  that 
they  are  holy  organizations.  Heaven-derived  instead  of 
man-derived  t  Why,  sir,  a  man  may  go  round  the  earth  and 
join  every  so-called  religious  oi^nization  that  he  can  find, 
and  he  will  not  have  joined  the  true  Church.  One  of  the 
cheering  results  of  this  couflict  with  a  false  Church  has  been 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  see  that  they  have 
been  deluded  in  supposing  that  God  requires  them  to  join 
any  outward  organization,  or  that  any  such  is  that  organiza- 
tion, against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  .  .  ." 
Speaking  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
he  added:  ''It  is  a  holy  Church  ?  It  is  the  Church  of  Christ  I 
No,  sir  I  It  is  not.  It  is  only  another  edition  of  Kome— a 
pocket  edition  [laughter].  It  is  edifying  to  see  with  what 
unanimity  the  various  Protestant  sects  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Komish  Church  is  the  '  mother  of  harlota.' 
Pray,  who  are  her  daughters  that  have  sprung  from  her 
loins,  if  they  be  not  these  same  corrupt  Protestant  sects! 
[Loud  applause.]  The  only  difEerence  between  them  is  she 
is  old  and  haggard  and  thoroughly  diseased,  and  they  are 
young  and  buxom  in  their  wantonness.  That  is  aU.  [Con> 
tinned  applause.]  The  true  Church  !  It  is  not  organized 
flesh  and  blood." 

Now,  though  this  was  said  of  the  sects  of  this  country,  it 
was  uttered  against  the  whole  visible  Church  of  Christ.  Bnt 
all  this  vilification  did  not  grow  out  of  any  real  n^lect  on 
their  part  of  the  cause  of  the  slave.  It  only  shows  that 
Christians  and  Churchmen  would  not  accept  Mr.  Gturrison^s 
dc^ma  respecting  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  it  was  the 
personal  sin  of  the  slaveholder.  Whatever  any  individiul 
might  say  or  believe  or  do,  if  he  did  not  accept  Mr.  Qarri- 
son's  creed  he  was  by  him  denied  the  grace  of  God. 

But  the  Antislavery  Society  deliberately  attacked  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity.  The  Incarnation^  the 
Atonement,  Baptism,  and  Holy  Communion,  all  were  ridi- 
culed.    Everything  wa  so  sdone  that  the  antislavery  oanae 
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peared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  heretic,  the  infidel  and  the  athe- 
ist. The  doctrine  that  slavery  in  any  and  every  form  is  sin- 
ful did  special  duty  in  condemnation  of  the  slavery  of  the 
Bible,  and  so  condemned  the  Bible. 

Eesolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  Bible,  ^^if  it 
sanctions  slavery,"  and  God  "  if  He  sanctions  slavery,"  and 
denouncing  tmreservedly  the  God  of  the  slaveholders'  wor- 
ship. 

Garrison  himself  wrote  concerning  the  Bible  "  Some  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  incongruous,  inaccurate,  spurious,  or  doubt- 
ful." One  of  the  antislavery  societies  in  January,  1851, 
resolved  "  that  were  the  current  religion  of  the  day  ex- 
changed for  blank  infidelity,  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
be  comparitively  easy," 

Moreover,  the  "sabbath  laws"  were  continually  con- 
demned by  editorial  articles  in  most  of  the  antislavery 
sheets.     This  began  as  early  as  1846. 

In  the  face  of  such  utterances  not  only  continuously  re- 
peated, but  when  objected  to  editorially  defended,  and  reit- 
erated on  the  platform,  often  in  the  most  offensive  manner, 
till  the  objector  was  silenced,  what  wonder  that  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  who  clings  to  evangelical  truth  and  order  and 
loves  hie  Bible,  should  become  alarmed  and  begin  to  believe 
that  a  parcel  of  infidels  had  encamped  within  the  stronghold 
of  antislavery  for  the  purpose  not  of  ejecting  slavery  from 
the  land,  but  of  leaving  slavery  in  a  position  where  no  vote 
could  reach  it,  no  soldier  of  the  Union  could  strike  at  it,  no 
practical  movement  of  any  kind  could  be  undertaken  to 
overturn  it — ^that  in  fact  the  antislavery  men  were  using  the 
cause  of  abolition  simply  as  a  covert  for  an  insidious  attack 
on  all  the  institutions  of  Christianity  ?  For,  by  fastening  on 
the  Church  and  the  Bible  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  pro- 
slavery,"  they  appeared  anxious  to  cast  them  into  the  same 
gulf  of  contempt  whither  they  would  overturn  slavery ;  all- 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  thus  they  did  not  so  much  degrade 
the  institutions  of  Christianity  as  exalt  slavery  and  degrade 
their  own  cause. 
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What  seems  specially  to  give  plausibility  to  this  view  of 
their  action  is  the  treatment  which  they  awarded  to  ^  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  That  book  set  forth  slavery  as  a  social  evil, 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society,  in  the  family  of  tiie  mas- 
ter as  well  as  of  the  slave.  It  showed,  however,  some  of  the 
pleasing  features  of  the  institution,  and  its  capacity  for  good, 
in  the  story  of  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom.  Its  great  point  was 
that  it  showed  the  awful  possibilities  for  evil  which  lay  hid 
or  were  frequently  developed  in  the  social  workings  of  the 
institution,  and  exhibited  to  the  Church  and  the  world  the 
Christian  line  of  argument  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  also  recommended  Liberia  as  the 
hope  of  the  young  colored  man. 

This  book  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  so-called  evangel- 
ical churches,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  antislavery  socie- 
ties in  connection  with  those  bodies.  It  roused  a  conviction 
throughout  the  land  that  Southern  slavery  threatened  the 
foundations  of  social  order.  This  conviction  swelled  tlie 
Republican  ranks,  and  swayed  the  hearts  anfl  minds  of 
many  who  were  not  quite  ready  to  vote  with  that  party,  and 
bring  on  the  war  which  the  success  of  that  party  so  surely 
threatened. 

If  the  Antislavery  party  had  been  sincere  in  their^  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  they  would  have  greeted  this  book  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  societies 
which  grew  from  its  influence,  and  rejoiced  in  the  growth  of 
that  party  under  whose  action  the  cause  of  emancipation  at 
last  prevailed. 

But  in  fact  they  did  not  mention  the  book  except  to  criti- 
cise or  condemn  outright  or  with  faint  praise.  Mr.  Phillips 
specially  recognized  the  astonishing  influence  of  the  book^ 
but  he  handled  it  very  carefully,  as  if  slfraid  of  it,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  expect  much  good  from  it.  The  antislavery 
people  saw  that  the  religious  tone  of  the  book,  in  a  few  short 
months,  had  effected  a  change  in  public  opinion  which  their 
infidelity  had  signally  failed  to  accomplish  in  all  the  years 
of  their  existence.     The  first  mention  of  the  book  in  the 
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Liberator  was  the  following  criticifim  of    it  by  H.    C. 
Wright : 

'^  This  book  has  fascinated  me  and  repulsed  me  at  the 
«ame  time,  as  a  reptile  that  enchants  you  while  it  excites 
your  loathing  and  abhorrence.  I  had  heard  so  much  said  in 
its  favor,  I  tried  to  like  it  all ;  but  I  could  not.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  by  allying  Christianity  with  slavery  in  pos- 
sible harmony,  and  by  opening  the  Christian  Churdi  to  re- 
ceive slaveholders  to  loving  embrace  while  they  remain 
such,  has  done  what  she  could  to  make  the  Church  and  that 
religion  the  scorn  and  execration  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
truthful,  compassionate  and  just." 

He  then  condemned  the  popular  estimate  of  Uncle  Tom's 
character  as  a  Christian.  He  thus  attacked  the  very  citadel 
of  the  book,  that  wherein  it  is  so  true  to  nature  and  to  the 
facts  of  slavery.  In  this,  this  writer  condemns  the  whole 
course  of  the  negroes  at  the  South.  He  says,  "  God  in  the 
heart  of  the  slave  is  but  a  call  to  freedom,  and  an  inspiration 
to  exert  his  own  will  and  energies  to  obtain  it.  But  so 
thought  not  the  author  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' "  The 
grand  unflinching  and  unresisting  heroism  of  the  negro  race, 
resembling  the  behavior  of  the  early  Church  during  the  cen- 
turies of  her  persecution,  and  their  wonderful  affection  for 
the  persons  and  families  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  ex- 
hibited during  the  severe  trial  of  the  four  years'  war,  and 
which  has  not  yet  died  out,  finds  no  sympathetic  response  in 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the 
average  "  Come-outer." 

Uncle  Tom  was  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  suit  him.  But 
when  Mr.  Wright  points  out  the  fact  that  the  practical  out- 
come of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  is  the  advice  to  "  go  to  Liberia," 
he  can  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  exclaims,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  1  O  full  of  all  subtlety !  Thou  child  of 
the  devil  I  When  wilt  thou  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways 
of  the  Lord  i  Gt>d  grant  that  the  very  elect  of  God  be  not 
deceived  and  their  antislavery  be  not  diluted,  and  that  they 
may  stand  firm  in  the  Loixi  of  antislavery  truth," 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  book  two  societieB 
called  respectively  " The  Church"  and  "The  Evangelical" 
Antislavery  Society,  were  organized.  Both  openly  urged 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  soon  as  possible.  The  various  de- 
nominations soon  began  to  split  in  two  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  so  rapidly  was  the  antislavery  sentiment  growing 
and  developing  every  day.  The  Republicaja  party  grew 
apace,  and  the  day  of  emancipation  was  hastening  on.  Bnt 
strange  to  say,  the  Garrisonian  party  was  all  this  time  mnniiig 
down,  so  that  the  year  before  the  war  it  seemed  ready  to 
perish.  The  whole  country  was  ringing  with  movements  in 
behalf  of  the  slave,  but  all  were  looking  away  from  Garri- 
sonianism. 

Yet  those  people  who  dung  to  this  society  still  held  to 
their  narrow  bigotry,  and  boldly  announced  that  it  was  itself 
the  true  Church  of  God,  and  entitled  to  all  its  promises  and 
its  hopes  and  its  authority.  « 

However,  in  fact  they  denied  all  authority  whatsoever. 
Each  man  among  them  constructed  his  own  church  at  viQ, 
with  the  sole  membership  of  himself.  Such  utterances  as 
these  can  be  found  everywhere  in  the  LSberaior :  "  Man's 
highest  authority  is  himself.  In  obeying  himself  he  obeys 
his  God."  "  The  authority  of  our  own  conscience  and  of 
our  own  judgment  is  the  authority  of  God."  "  But  ought 
not  the  ignorant  to  obey  the  wise  ?  No !  the  ignorant  ought 
to  become  wise  themselves."  "  Let  the  wise  obey  themsehee 
and  let  them  leave  their  betters  to  do  the  same." 

We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  Asa  Mahan,  President  of 
Oberlin  College,  to  which  the  colored  people  owe  eo  much, 
said  before  an  English  audience,  "  The  Antislavery  Society— 
an  organization  masking  itself  as  antislavery — is  in  fact  aim* 
ing  to  prostrate  Christianity  itself."  To  this  the  antislavery 
men  responded  by  slanders  upon  that  institution  (Oberlis 
College),  which  they  had  to  retract  as  false. 

Now  let  me  ask  these  questions  in  conclusion : 

1.  Is  it  right  to  charge  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  Churd^ 
or  its  dowright  opposition  to  the  cause  of  such  a  society  as  the 
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Garrisonian  society,  was  as  apathy  or  opposition  to  abolition 
itself  when  that  society  pretended  to  seek  by  means  so 
foolish  impracticable  and  nnchristian  % 

2.  Did  these  men  .''find  that  the  Church  was  against 
them"  ?  Did  they  not  deliberately  array  themselves  against 
the  Church  ? 

8.  Was  what  they  said  or  did  even  against  slavery  "  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith"  ?  Nay,  rather  was  it  not  to 
fight  the  bad  fight  of  unbelief  ? 

4  Has  Christianity  ever  yet  come  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  these  men,"  "  on  the  side  of  the  slave"  ?  Rather  did 
not  Mr.  Garrison  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  he  had  fought 
the  movements  of  the  Republican  party  for  thirty  years, 
absolutely  go  over  to  that  party,  and  in  this  give  up  not 
only  his  opposition,  but  the  very  principles  themselve  upon 
which  he  had  acted  for  thirty  years  ? 

Let  it  be  always  remembered,  then,  that  the  American 
people,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  in  the  original  assertion 
of  their  independence,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Family. 

Does  any  one  ask.  Why  rake  up  this  old  controversy  ?  we 
answer  we  do  it — 

1.  To  vindicate  the  truth  of  history. 

2.  To  vindicate  the  Christian  and  the  churchly  method  of 
reformation. 

3.  To  encourage  all  reformers  to  stand  firm  against  false 
or  unchristian  methods  of  reform,  and  not  seek  to  gain  some 
immediate  advantages  by  yielding. 

Had  the  Church's  way  been  chosen,  who  knows  but  that  the 
end  might  have  been  reached  without  violence?  At  any 
rate  the  Church  of  our  love  has  not  been  responsible  for  the 
terrible  mistakes  of  the  past. 

BsNJ.  B.  BABBnr. 
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The  State  and  the  Ohureh,  (The  English  Citizen :  His  Rights  and 
Responsibilities.)  By  the  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot,  M.P.  London  and 
Kew  York :  MacmiUan  &  Co.     1882.     vi.  + 170  pp.     $1. 

This  is,  to  the  American  reader,  by  far  the  most  important  volume 
in  '  *  The  English  Citizen"  series.  It  gives  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion an  American  ought  to  possess  but  which  he  is  seldom  found  to 
have  acquired.  Mr.  Elliot  in  the  preface  to  his  work  professes  to 
have  been  in  good  company  during  its  preparation,  and  after  a  care^ 
f  ul  examination  of  it  we  are  prepared  to  agree  with  him  save  when 
he  was  with  Dean  Stanley.  Mr.  Elliot,  in  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  Holy  Orders,  says : 

^*The  ministerial  capacity  can  be  bestowed  only  by  episcopal  au- 
thority and  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  it  being  the  belief  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  the  division  of  the  ministry  into  three 
orders,  and  this  method  of  bestowing  spiritual  authority  to  exercise 
ministerial  functions,  were  prescribed  by  the  Apostles  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Yet  though  this  view  is  that  of 
the  English  Prayer  Book,  and  therefore  sanctioned  both  by  Convo- 
cation and  Parliament,  it  is  nevertheless  in  conflict  with  the  re- 
searches which  modern  writers  (and  among  them  many  distinguished 
£2nglish  clergymen)  have  made  into  early  Christian  history.  The 
late  Dean  of  Westminster,  after  stating  that  during  the  first  century 
find  a  half  of  the  Christian  era,  the  words  *  bishop'  and  *  presbyter* 
were  used  as  convertible  terms,  remarks  upon  the  diminished  signifi- 
t^ance  now  attaching  to  the  fierce  controversy  once  waged  between 
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( Episcopacy  *  and  *  Preabyterianism. '  '  It  is  as  sure  that  nothing  like 
modern  episcopacy  existed  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as  it 
is  that  nothing  like  modern  Presbyterian  ism  existed  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second.  That  which  was  once  the  Gordian  knot  of 
theologians  has,  at  least  in  this  instance,  been  untied,  not  by  the 
sword  of  persecution,  but  by  the  patient  unravelment  of  scholanhip. 
No  existing  Church  can  find  any  pattern  or  platform  of  its  goyem- 
ment  in  those  early  days.' 

**The  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  as  it  has  been  called,  i.e.  the 
theory  that  no  priestly  or  ministerial  authority  can  be  bestowed  ex- 
cept by  means  of  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop  or  archbishop, 
was  probably  unheard  of  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  till  the 
end  of  Elizabeth ^s  reign.  A  few  years  before  Presby^nan  ministers 
had  lawfully  held  English  benefices;  but  divine  right  in  ecclesissti- 
cal  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs  was  loudly  asserted  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  ultimately  triumphed,  when,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  expressly  stipulated  that  no  one, 
unless  episcopally  ordained,  should  hold  any  ecclesiastical  place,  bene- 
fice or  promotion  in  the  English  Church."    (p.  26.) 

• 

For  American  Churchmen  no  comment  on  the  above  is  needed.  It 
is  a  misfortune  (to  Mr.  Elliot)  that  he  should  have  gone  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster  for  information  upon  a  historical  subject. 

Mr.  Elliot,  writing,  doubtless,  in  view  of  recent  ecclesiastical  trials 
in  the  English  Church  and  as  defining  his  own  views,  says:  ^' There 
are  still  among  us  Churchmen  of  different  religious  communities  who 
would  wish  the  State  to  be  no  more  than  their  servant,  and  who  con- 
aider  themselves  entitled  to  treat  with  contempt  the  law  of  the  land, 
because  it  does  not  conform  with  what  they  may  choose  to  consider 
the  law  of  their  Church.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  predomi- 
nant sentiment  in  the  public  mind  that  the  nation  at  large  is  con- 
cerned in  the  conduct  and  position  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  the  final  authority  in  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal 
must  be  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  in  the  laws  which  it  has 
made  or  in  the  constitutional  action  of  the  crown." 

Mr.  Elliot  might  just  as  well  have  stated  that  this  '*  sentiment''  is 
only  held  by  such  Noneoivfonnists  in  the  EngUsh  Ohureh  as  was  the 
late  Dean  Stanley  and  its  open  enemies.  But  these  are  about  the  only 
objectionable  statements  in  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  work. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  American  Church  would  have  saved  him 
from  the  blunder  of  confounding  the  working  of  a  Baptist  congregv 
tion  with  that  of  a  free  Church  (pp.  184  and  185).  One  cannot, 
after  reading  this  work,  fail  of  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  Charch  and 
State  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  subjects  treated  are  the  **Ri8e  and  Progress  of  the  Nstiooal 
Church,"  **The  Royal  Supremacy, •»  "Clergy  and  Laity,"  *« Charch 
Law  and  Church  Courts,"  ''Parochial  System,"  <*The  Prayer  Book 
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and  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  <<The*  Bevenuea  of- the  Church,**  <*The 
Church  Building  Commission  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionen," 
''Appointment  of  Dignitaries  and  Patronage/'  ''Established  and 
Free  Churches,"  and  "  The  Church  of  Scotland." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  following  the  discussion  in  the 
Retibw  between  the  distinguished  legal  gentlemen,  we  will  quote 
tl^e  following  paragraph : 

^'The  law  governing  the  Church  of  England  in  any  of  its  relations 
must  be  ttatutelaWy  wmmonlaw,  as  interpreted  by  the  judges  of  the  land, 
or  the  Queen's  ecclesiastical  law,  a  portion  of  which  is  derived  from 
canon  law,  accented  in  this  country  from  abroad  as  being  binding  here, 
or  which,  being  of  English  origin,  owes  its  validity  to  Parliamentary 
sanction  or  to  its  conformity  to  the  common  law.  The  canon  law  is,  in 
the  main,  founded  on  the  civil  law,  i.e.  the  law  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
As  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  '  their  force  and  efficacy  do  not  depend  on 
their  own  intrinsic  authority.  They  bind  not  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, because  their  materials  were  collected  from  popes  or  emperors, 
were  digested  by  Justinian  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory. 
These  considerations  give  them  no  authority  here ;  for  the  legislature 
of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize  any  foreign  power  as 
superior  or  equal  to  it  in  this  kingdom,  or  having  the  right  to  give 
law  to  any  the  meanest  of  its  subjects ;  but  all  the  strength  either 
the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this  realm  is  only  heeatue 
they  have  been  admitted,  and  received  by  immemorial  usage  and  custom 
in  some  particular  cases  and  some  particular  courts,  or  else  because 
in  some  other  cases  they  are  introduced  by  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  then  they  owe  their  validity  to  the  statute  law.' "  (p.  43.) 

Oe^metry  and  Faith.  A  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Bridgewater 
Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hill.  Boston:  Lee  <&  Shepard.  1882.  109 
pp.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  unique  book.  While  its  staple  is  not  original,  being 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  science  and  theology,  yet  the  correlation 
and  application  of  truth  and  fact  are  striking.  No  intelligent  reader 
can  lay  it  down,  after  its  study,  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  yet  the  question  will  arise  as  to  its  large 
practical  value.  It  is  the  argrument  from  design,  or  the  teleological, 
applied  to  recondite  topics,  and  can,  from  its  very  nature,  be  addressed 
to  a  very  small  class.  It  is  convincing  to  every  one  whose  culture  is 
as  broad  and  minute  as  that  of  the  author.  Hence  we  opine  that  its 
reach  will  be  confined  to  a  select  few. 

It  is  wonderfully  suggestive,  and  will  supply  material  for  those 
who  prepare  books  for  a  lower  level  of  thought  and  capacity. 
The  very  title  of  the  book  is  significant  of  vigorous  delving,  but  the 
alllanoe  is  shown  to  be  intimate  by  a  condensed  and  pertinent  learn- 
ing that  is  surprising,  and  in  a  style  that  is  rhetorically  accurate  and 
beautifttl.    We  copy  the  table  of  contents  merely  to  show  the  nature 
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of  the  themes  brought  under  elucidation  as  subeervient  to  the  ooe 
end  in  view,  yiz.  the  statement  and  proofs  of  the  religious  relstimifl  of 
geometry ;  of  course  it  is  only  the  Divine  authorship  of  reUgion,  rather 
than  its  dogmas  or  its  practical  duties,  that  is  contemplated:  Chap- 
ter Ist,  Symmetry  in  Space;  2d,  Symmetry  in  Time;  8d,  Kombci; 
4th,  The  Calculus;  5th,  AppUed  Mechanics;  6th,  Motion;  7th,  Mua- 
cular  Action;  8th,  G^metrical  Instincts;  Otb,  Motion  Eternal  in 
Duration;  10th,  Motion  Omnipresent  in  Space;  11th,  The  Sphere  of 
Human  Influence;  12th,  Magnitude;  18th,  Chance  and  Ayerage; 
14th,  Phyllotaxis;  16th,  Number  and  Proporfion;  16th,  TheDerel- 
opment  of  Forms.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  earnest  studj  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  close  and  subtle  thinking,  and  of  following  a 
highly  cultured  mind  through  the  depths  of  theology,  philosophy 
and  science,  into  the  sunlight  of  truth  unifled  and  clarified. 

OhofraeUr  Building,     TaXkB  to  T<mng  Mm.     By  Rev.  R.  8.  Bamtt. 
New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.     1882.    78  pp.     60c. 

This  little  book  has  a  large  value.     If  the  delivery  of  these  pithj 
and  incisive  talks  was  characterized  by  a  magnetic  honesty  and  earn- 
estness of  manner,  we  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  been  other 
than  fruitful  of  results.     Seldom  do  we  meet  with  so  much  good 
counsel  in  so  compact  a  form,  or  given  in  a  vehicle  of  such  strong 
and  accurate  speech.    The  preacher  evidently  had  not  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  young  man,  and  he  put  himself  into 
sympathy  with  his  audience  by  the  directness  of  his  address  to  the 
temptations,  ambitions  and  environments  of  youth.     General  and 
pointless  homilies  seldom  effect  much  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
personality  behind  them  as  a  moral  propelling  power.    The  speaker 
in  this  case,  we  doubt  not,  attained  his  end  more  by  his  sterling 
sense  and  warm  sympathy  than  by  his  rhetoric  or  oratory,  although 
his  work  gives  evidence  of  both  these  qualities.    The  talks  were  giten 
without  notes  on  Sunday  evenings  at  S.  Paul's  Church,  Henderson. 
Ky.,  and  were  published  next  day  in  the  Beparter,    The  subjects 
were  as  follows:  1st,  Destiny;  2d,  The  Value  of  Time;  8d,  Beading: 
4th,  Bad  Habits;  6th,  Strong  Drink;  0th,  Companions;  7th,  Religion. 
We  welcome  all  such  efforts  as  helpful  to  an  important  class  of  the 
community  and  as  legitimately  belonging  to  the  work  of  a  live  and 
earnest  rector. 

Short  SpeoukOive  Buay$.  By  Robert  Brookholes  Thomas.  Chir* 
lottetown,  P«  E.  Island :    John  Coombs. 

We  have  read  these  essays  with  great  interest.  Apart  fkxnn  any 
originality  or  practical  value,  they  indicate  the  lines  of  study  which 
have  been  followed  and  reveal  the  mental  and  moral  status  attained 
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by  the  author.  They  are  the  work  of  an  earnest  thinker  who  haa 
grappled  with  subjects  that,  in  the  search  after  certitude,  deyelop 
latent  power  by  a  frank  analysis  of  consciousness,,  moral  conditiona 
and  mental  processes.  The  topics  are  **Good  and  £yil^"  '^Subtle* 
Influences,"  *^ Patriotism,"  ** Miracles,"  and  in  the  treatment  of  each 
the  writer  shows  much  versatile  knowledge,  incisive  thought  and 
logical  force.  The  examination  and  refutation  of  error,  accepted  in 
insidious  forms,  are  somewhat  novel  and  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
book  will  be  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  speculative  thought,  and  aa 
such  it  has  our  hearty  commendation. 


11.  BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Nmeer  Cfritieitm  and  the  AnaUigy  of  the  FaUh.  A  Baply  to  Let- 
ifurei  by  W.  JRoberUon  Smith,  M.A,^  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Ohwvh.  By  Robert  Watts,  D.D.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh:  T. 
&  T.Clark.    New  York :  T.  Whittaker.     1882.    zxiv+826.    $L26. 

It  might  be  well  to  make  a  suggestion  as  introductory  to  our  no- 
tice of  tills  work. 

Our  theological  seminaries  at  this  time  begin  their  course  of  in- 
struction for  the  year.  Would  it  not  be  wisdom,  in  connection  with 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  introduce,  not  for  reference,  but  as  a  re^lar 
study,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate?  In  a  three  years'  course 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  could 
be  carefully  examined  and  their  bearing  upon  each  other  deter* 
mined. 

Among  other  reasons,  the  best  we  can  now  give  for  making  this 
suggestion  is  ^'The  Newer  Criticism"  its^f,  and  the  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Smith  of  which  it  is  a  carefully  considered  reply. 

The  author,  in  our  opinion,  seems  to  labor  under  two  disadvanta* 
ges:  1st.  The  use  of  a  catch-word  occurring  only  once,  we  believe, 
in  the  Lectures  as  a  title  for  his  book.  The  constant  iteration  of 
this  term  weakens  the  force  of  his  otherwise  strong  argument.  2d. 
An  occasional  allusion  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  without  giving 
their  etat^is  in  biblical  study.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  they  are 
nmply  historical  and  exegetical.  A  8d  disadvantage,  for  which  our 
ftuthor  is  not  to  blame,  is  the  desultory,  unconsecutive  method  or 
order  of  the  Lectures  which  he  criticises.  Why  Lecture  XL,  *'  The 
Pentateuch:  the  first  legislation,"  and  Lecture  XTT.,  ''The  Deuter-^ 
onomic  Code  and  the  Levitical  Law,"  should  come  after  ''  The  Pro* 
phets"  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless  these  topics  came  in  as  an 
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af  ter-tbought,  affording  a  chance  for  a  last  blow.    Ifc  is  a  atatel j  piece 
of  petUio  principii. 

Slight,  however,  as  the  first  two  disadvantages  may  be,  the  author 
meets  his  antagonist  in  a  way  which  we  may  not  fully  appreciate— 
he  meets  him  on  his  own  ground.  Both  are  Presbyterians  <'of  the 
most  strict  sect ;"  both  are  professors  of  theology  in  schools  par- 
porting  to  teach  the  same  tenets;  and  both  are  arguing  fr«>m  a  differ- 
ent standpoint,  neither  of  which,  in  their  conclusions,  can  distnrb  in 
the  least  a  Catholic  Churchman. 

What  may  and  should  disturb  us  is  this:  How  long  will  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  we  regard  Holy  Scripture  be  disturbed  by  un- 
authorized, unwarranted  expositions  by  teachers  in  theological 
schools? 

The  author  of  the  Lectures  that  the  *'  Newer  Criticism'*  so  ably 
examines  is  one  who  has  grown  up  with  a  contempt  for  everything 
that  lays  the  slightest  claim  to  primitive  authority;  he  seems  to  be 
tired  out  with  iron-bound  doctrinal  mysteries,  which  have  been  siaoe 
the  Reformation  tied  up  to  an  abstract  theory  of  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion ;  and,  in  opposition  to  his  school,  he  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  often  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  have  proven  elsewhere,  only  in  the  way  of  comment,  and 
so  strives  to  make  *'the  human  teaching"  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  Divine. 

Such  a  large  sale  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Watts  has  had — this  is  the 
third  edition — shows  the  great  alarm  the  Lectures  he  criticiaes 
has  caused  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  Ireland.  In  this  country,  though  we  leam  that  Prof. 
Smithes  Lectures  were  quoted  approvingly  by  Robert  Ingersoll, 
they  have  been  widely  read,  principally  by  Presbyterians;  it  is  well, 
therefore,  that  a  Presbyterian  fully  and  ably  answers  every  pdat 
that  W.  Robertson  Smith  makes. 

Churchmen  have  one  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  error  at 
skepticism ;  we  instinctively  fall  back  to  the  principle  which,  next  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  our  only  true  guide.  The  principle  is  this :  Reve* 
lation,  as  clearly  defined  for  us  by  the  Church,  is  our  central  sun, 
while  primitive  authority  as  a  pole-star  enables  us  to  utterly  condemn 
and  avoid  all  teaching  not  in  harmony  with  the  faith.  We  do  not 
believe,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Bible,  l^e  Bible  alooe  without 
note  or  comment,  is  the  only  instrument  of  Divine  truth  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world.  We  cling  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  pro- 
vokes reproach  for  having  so  much  Bible  in  her  services.  May  she 
never  have  a  word  less!    If  self -constituted  champions  of  the  Bible 
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gtill  oontinae  to  thrust  to  nothingneBs  a  MiniBtry,  Sacrament8| 
Preaching  and  Prayer,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  Ingersolls,  any  quanti- 
iy  of  fiuch  lectures  as  *'  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.** 

Our  safety  in  the  future  must  lie  in  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  three  original  languages  ia  which  it  was  written. 

In  ''The  Newer  Criticism"  Dr.  Watts  ably  answers  also  Prof. 
Smith's  new  book  and  a  recent  article  on  the  word  Bible. 

We  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Watts^a  book  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
(p.  263)  on  "The  True  Ideal  of  a  Priest." 

"Now  if  our  views  regarding  the  Scriptural  ideal  of  a  high  pnesi 
are  to  be  ruled  by  the  express  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  reve* 
latioD,  there  can  be  no  dijSerence  of  opinion  regarding  its  fundament- 
al, essential  conception.  *  A  high  priest  must  be  what  he  is  appointed 
to  be  and  to  do,  and  he  is  appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  men  before^ 
God,  and  to  offer  on  their  behalf  'both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.* 
Whatever  else  may  pertain  to  his  office,  or,  rather,  whatever  other 
functions  he  may  have  been  called  upon  to  execute  from  his  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  law  of  his  God,  which  others  did  not  know  as  he 
did,  his  business,  as  a  high  priest,  did  not  consist  in  the  performance 
of  these,  but  in  the  presentation  before  God  of  'gifts  and  sacrifices 
for  sins.'  He  differed  from  a  prophet  in  two  respects :  1.  While  a 
prophet  represented  God  " — the  writer  throws  in  a  caution  here,  and 
says,  Never;  a  mere  preacher  cannot  represent  God — "and  dealt 
with  men  on  behalf  of  God,  a  priest  represented  men,  and  dealt  with 
God  on  their  behalf.  2.  While  a  propnet  had  to  do  with  the  Divine 
Word,  and  was  the  ordained  messenger  of  God  to  bear  it  to  men,  a 
priest  had  to  do  with  the  gifts  and  sacrificial  offerings  of  men,  and 
was  the  ordained  medium  through  whom  these  gifts  and  offerings 
were  presented  before  God.  A  prophet,  as  a  prophet,  could  bear  to 
men  a  message  of  peace  or  a  message  of  wrath,  could  utter  a  prom- 
ise or  proclaim  a  threatening;  but  to  the  office  of  the  priest  alone  it 
pertained  to  avert,  hy  atonement  [the  italics  are  ours],  the  threatened 
vengeance,  and  to  open  up  the  way  for  the  message  of  peace.  The 
key-note  of  the  Mosaic  economy  is,  '  The  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.*  The  doctrine  of  that 
economy,  as  stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  ix.  22),  is  that 
^ Apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."!  The 
priestly  function,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  prophetic, 
and  conditions  it.*' 

One  paragraph  of  such  churchly  logic  sweeps  away  all  the  casuis- 
try of  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 

HoutB  Viitk  ike  Bibh.  By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  Vol.  4th. 
From  Rehoboam  to  Hezekiah  with  the  contemporary  Prophets.  New 
York:  James  Pott.    1882.     xiv.  4-492  pp.    fl.SO. 

*  The  strong  argument  here  of  Dr.  Watts,  would  hare  been  Impregnable  if  he 
luul  alao  fully  defined  the  duties  of  those  prophets  "who  were  also  priests,  prophei 
priests. 

t  We  venture  to  remhid  the  student  that  the  Qreek  is  mI  x^p^^  aiiiartxyaMg 
o6  yitftroL  o^co'tc. 
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"Kyeij  BUcceeding  volume  in  this  aedes  giveiB  aaditional  proof  of 
the  author^s  eminent  qualificaticms  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  tr»- 
snres  of  archaic  and  historic  knowledge  are  entirely  familiar  to  him, 
and  hifl  skill  in  drawing  therefrom  only  that  which  is  pertinent  sad 
illustratiye  of  the  topic  under  tr^tment  is  noteworthy  and  ezcep- 
tionaL  There  appears  no  lumber  of  Uiwless  learning,  and  the  entue 
investigation  is  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  disputed  points  or  of 
throwing  light  upon  that  which  hitherto  has  been  in  compantiTe 
darkness.  The  admirable  method  and  style  of  the  former  volume  of 
the  author  are  maintained,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  not 
permitted  to  flag  through  the  dullness  or  carelessness  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Gteikie  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  Church  in  two  relation! 
Ist.  His  investigations  being  conducted  '*in  the  light  of  modem  dis- 
covery and  knowledge^'  will  be  a  most  serviceable  help  to  the  cleig;, 
both  by  way  of  additional  information  and  as  an  aid  to  extended 
study  in  special  directions.  2d.  The  Old  Testament  is  made  more 
interesting  and  familiar  to  the  ordinary  Bible-reader.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  dense  ignorance  has  been  largely  prevalent  in  reference 
to  large  portions  of  it  that  pertain  to  the  Jewish  economy.  Even  the 
historic  parts  have  been  read  and  known  only  in  the  most  fragmentary 
way  except  by  the  clergy  and  the  educated  laity. 

We  thank  Dr.  Geikie  for  his  heroic  treatment  (in  the  preface)  of 
Dr.  Bobertson  Smithes  book,  ''The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church."  He  deservedly  rebukes  his  Sir  Oracle  tone,  and  while  dis- 
puting his  originality  associates  him  with  Euenen  and  Wellhausen, 
light  authorities  when  compared  with  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Knobel, 
Bleek  et  al.  We  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  appended  a  chapter  devoted 
to  a  full  exposure  of  the  assumptions  and  pseudo-knowledge  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  treatment  of  the  books  recognized  as  of  Mosaic  origin. 
It  would  have  been  a  diversion,  still  it  would  have  added  interest  for 
the  scholarly  reader. 

We  repeat  our  warmest  commendation  of  this  fourth  volume,  and 
trust  that  as  the  series  lengthens  the  strength  of  the  author  may  in- 
crease  until  the  grand  work  is  completed,  and  the  Church  and  world 
are  blessed  by  its  widest  circulation. 

Natural  Bdigion.  By  the  Author  of  *<Bcce  Hom6.'^  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.     1882.    251pp.     #1.26. 

The  volume  declares  that  its  contents  favors  neither  orthodoxy  nor 
heterodoxy,  but  contains  truth  outside  of  party  debates,  which  are 
more  important  than  the  parties  will  believe.  It  fails  to  fulfill  tha 
promise,  and  is  an  insidious  attack  on  Christianity. 

Speculative  deniers  of  any  God  but  Nature,  or  in  Kature,  are  not 
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atheiflts ;  and  it  is  of  no  moment  that  some  Bcientista  are  so  called, 
because  parties  are  seldom  accurately  named. 

All  that  is  supernatural  in  Christianity  is  a  failure,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  uniyersal  natural  religion,  in  which  science  and  hu- 
manity will  combine  with  some  remnants  of  Christianity  to  make  the 
Church  of  the  future. 

And  because  Christ  was  an  ideal  man,  humanity  and  science,  art 
and  beauty  will  all  be  objects  of  worship  in  the  new  religion. 

There  will  be  also  a  union  of  Church  and  State  to  perfect  the  new 
civilization  it  will  introduce,  and  which  will  be  a  perfect  religion 
devoid  of  all  supematuralism,  a  word  that  excites  extreme  repug- 
nance everywhere  in  the  book. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  appears  to  be  to  undermine  the  only  stable 
foundations  on  which  revealed  religion  rests,  and  without  which  a 
natural  religion  would  have  no  basis.  And  it  even  suggests  the 
doubt  as  to  the  survival  of  man^s  ''soul"  after  death  separates  it 
from  the  body,  and  whether  Christ^s  body  ever  rose  from  death.  , 

A  volume  claiming  to  be  so  cultured  and  critical  should  at  least 
not  confound  man's  animal  soul  with  his  immortal  spirit. 

It  errs  also  in  the  opinion  that  Christianity  and  its  Church  are  in  a 
decline.  The  world  is  growing  more  populous  and  unbelievers  are 
multiplying,  and  so  are  Christians;  and  Christianity  is  spreading. 

In  spite  of  Judaical  and  pagan  persecution,  and  infidel  hatred  and 
opposition,  Christianity  and  the  Church  have  spread  from  their  little 
nucleus  in  Jerusalem,  until  they  have  girdled  the  earth,  and  are  now 
circuiting  back  to  the  East  whence  they  came.  And  almost  every 
century  since,  Christianity  has  doubled  its  numbers.  And  though 
Greek  and  Roman  and  Oriental  churches  have  erred  in  some  minor 
points,  they  all  hold  the  ministry  and  creed  given  by  Christ,  and  use 
the  Lord's  ritual,  as  Gildas  called  the  Christian  liturgy  fourteen 
centuries  ago. 

To  grasp  the  universe  is  one  thjng,  and  to  grasp  God  and  His  Rev- 
elation and  Church  as  parts  of  tbe  universe  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  new  religion  may  boast  of  the  endowments  of  its  teachers,  but 
history  tells  us,  and  observation  now  confirms  it,  that  the  greatest  in- 
tellects, in  every  generation  from  Christ  to  our  day,  have  been  the 
men  nurtured  in  this  Church,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  such  will  be  the  case  to  the  end  of  time. 

Modern  civilization  is  not  religion,  but  one  of  the  temporal  fruits 
of  Christianity.  Judaism  bore  no  such  fruit,  because  it  lacked  spiritu- 
ality. And  it  was  never  more  probable  than  now  that  neither  natu- 
ral religion,  nor  scientific  infidelity,  nor  rationalism,  nor  the  gates  of 
hell  will  ever  prevail  against  it. 
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Th0  Litwrgy  and  ^ttud  of  the  CeUie  Ohwrch.  By  F.  £.  Warren, 
B.D.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881. 
xix.+291.     $8.50. 

It  id  difficult  to  prepare  a  competent  ctitkism  of  Mr.  Warren^s 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Liturgy  aud  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 
To  do  the  subject  full  justice  one  should  be,  like  the  learned  author, 
familiar  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  PrimitiTe  Liturgies,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  dialects  of  L-eland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  authorities  cited  cover  nearly  seven  large  pages,  and  we  are 
told  that  ***  this  list  is  not  exhaustive.  It  only  includes  certain  well- 
known  (I)  works:"  i.e.,  of  course,  well  known  to  Celtic  scholars. 
The  publication  and  sale  of  the  work  will  doubtless  do  much  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  interesting  field  of  research.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  to  avoid  betn^ing  our  ignoianoe, 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  author's  conclusions,  leaving  to  more 
learned  men  the  task  of  overthrowii^  his  positions,  if  they  are  able 
to  do  so.  He  begins  by  defining  the  Celtic  Church  as  that  **  Church 
which  existed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (with  certain  Continental 
offshoots)  before  the  mission  of  S.  Augustine,  and,  to  a  varying  ex- 
tent, after  that  event,"  until  it  was  merged  into  the  Anglo* Saxou 
Church.  In  the  first  chapter  he  concludBS  of  this  Church  that  it 
possessed  a  decided  monastic  and  missionary  character ;  that  it  was 
orthodox  in  faith,  independent  of  the  Roman  Church  in  its  origin, 
mission  and  jurisdiction ;  that  the  theory  of  its  Oriental  origin  ii 
not  ^'utterly  groundless;"  that  its  origin  was  immediately  Oaili- 
can,  and  that  it  had  some  connection  with  Spain. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  shows  the  material,  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  churches;  that  the  Altar  Service  was  called  Com- 
munio,  Conviatlcum,  Eucharistia,  Hostia,  Oblatio,  Sacrificium  and 
Viaticum,  with  their  (^eltic  equivalents;  that  many  collects  were 
used ;  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Liturgy,  as 
indeed  of  every  Liturgy  except  the  Clementine;  that  there  were 
Scripture  lessons,  sermons  and  proper  prefaces;  that  the  benedictioa 
was  given  with  the  right  hand  and  in  the  Bastem  mannw;  that  the 
kiss  of  peace  was  given  after  the  prayer  of  consecration  and  imme- 
•diately  before  the  communion  of  the  people;  that  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  a  recognized  custom  in  the  ancient  Celtic  as  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  'that  the  Prayer  of  Consecration 
was  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice;  that  communion  anthems  were 
sung,  and  among  them  the  Benedicite ;  that  the  celebrant  stood  be- 
fore the  altar  {ante  altare)^  and  that  he  wore  a  chasuble,  alb,  maniple, 
cufEs,  comb  and  brooches,  and  -  for  his  ordinary  dress  a  hair  cassock, 
called  a  earacaUa;  that  the  only  ecclesiastical  colors  mentioned  are 
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parple  and  white;  that  the  services  were  all  choral;  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  use  of  incense ;  that  a  singular  custom  existed  of  several 
priests  joining  their  hands  in  consecrating  the  Holy  Eucharist,  while 
a  bishop  celebrated  alone ;  that  unleavened  bread  was  used,  and,  as 
in  all  branches  of  the  Primitive  Church,  water  was  mixed  with  the 
8acramental  wine ;  that  the  Communion  was  received  in  both  kinds, 
apd  that  infants  were  confirmed  and  communicated;  that  women 
were  veiled  at  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament, ,  and  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  chancel ;  that  the  consecrated  Elements  were  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  or  absent;  that  loaves  were  blessed  and  distribut- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  service,  as  is  now  the  Oriental  custom;  that  the 
Eucharist  was  not  celebrated  daily,  but  only  on  Sundays  and  Saints' 
Days,  and  then  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day;  that  priests  were 
allowed  to  celebrate  twice  the  same  day ;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  constantly  used ;  that  the  fasting  was  very  severe,  and  was  ob- 
served in  Lent,  and  also  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Rogation  Days; 
and  that  confession  was  practiced,  but  not  as  a  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  third  chapter  shows  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  a  ver- 
nacular Liturgy,  though  some  Celtic  rubrics  still  exist.  The  Roman 
Canon  of  the  Mass  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Irish 
Church  so  late  as  the  ninth  century.  The  earlier  pre-Roman  Use 
points  to  a  Galilean  origin.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted 
to  very  interesting  specimens  of  missals  and  antiphonaries  in  the 
barbarous  Latin  of  that  early  period  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  entire  work  gives  manifest  proof  of  profound  scholarly  re- 
search, and  will  be  valuable  as  a  manual  of  the  rites  and  usages  of 
the  ancient  British  Church.         • 

When  the  various  non-liturgical  bodies  about  us  are  calling  loudly 
for  a  Liturgy  of  some  sort,  it  certainly  behooves  the  children  of  the 
Church  to  be  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the  rites  practiced  in 
various  ages  and  lands.  The  study  of  liturgies  should  be  made 
more  prominent  than  it  now  is  in  our  divinity  schools.  And  it 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  study  of  Anglican  Prayer  Books,  but 
should  give  a  survey  of  all  important  forms,  whether  orthodox  or 
heretical ;  since  every  heresy  is  the  exaggeration  of  some  important 
truth.  Few  divines  of  any  note  at  the  present  day  would  now  pre- 
tend, like  Richard  Baxter,  that  they  could  compose  a  Liturgy  in  a 
fortnight.  And  we  may  go  still  further.  No  aingle  man,  however 
enoiinent,  could  even  compile  from  ancient  sources  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory form.  A  Liturgy  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  We  must  not  al- 
low our  own  to  become  fossilized  at  any  epoch,  but  must  constantly 
observe  that  golden  rule  laid  down  for  us  '*to  keep  the  happy 
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mean  between  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing  and  too  much  easiness 
in  admitting  yariations  in  things  once  advisedly  established.** 

ThoughU  en  the  Lord*$  Prayer,  By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Oavan  Blyth, 
M.A.    New  York :  James  Pott.     1882.     884  pp.     $3. 

In  most  libraries  a  large  number  of  expositions,  etc.,  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  can  be  found.  The  author  seems  to  have  studied  them  all 
carefully  from  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  down  to  Newton  and  Leigh- 
ton,  and  we  say  it  without  the  least  timidity  that  none  in  any  re- 
spect are  superior  to  this  new  work  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Many  who  have  written  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  either  given 
a  too  profuse  explanation  of  each  word  in  it,  or  have  overburdened 
the  sense  of  each  word  by  a  too  fervent  pietism.  The  author  avoids 
these  extremes,  for  the  one  destroys  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Ood, 
or  at  least  prevents  that  peace  and  blessedness  which  is  the  best  heri- 
tage of  His  children ;  mere  abstract  theories  expended  on  such  words 
as  compose  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  which,  according  to  S.  Austin,  '<  was 
said  at  God's  altar  every  day,"  will  lessen  the  spiritual  life  which  the 
Prayer  as  a  whole  is  intended  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  must  not  sink  down  to  a  con- 
tinuous strain  of  exhortation.  One  such  petition  as  **Thy  kingdom 
come"  deserves  the  widest  reading  and  study ;  one  such  petition  as 
"  Our  Father,"  the  humble  submission  of  our  wills  to  Him  who  is  the 
'' Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible." 

We  have  ''A  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  by  Charles  Wheatly,  M.A. ;  we  have 
'*The  General  Commentary  of  the  American  Prayer  Book,*'  by  the 
late  Bishop  Brownell,  the  last  edition  of  which  shows  also  the  care- 
ful scholarship  of  Bishop  Williams  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Coit.  We 
could  not  well  do  without  either  of  them.  These  lectures  of  Mr. 
Blyth  fill  a  place  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Prayer  Book 
literature  which  no  mere  commentary  or  simple  exposition  can  possess. 
There  is  not  a  single  page  that  any  one  who  has  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion  can  fail  to  understand.  The  fervent,  simple  words  are  so 
carefully  put  together  that  one  has  before  him  constantly  the  faithful 
English  pastor  bringing  out  for  his  flock  the  choicest  treasures  of 
spiritual  wisdom.  There  is  not  a  single  page,  of  course  including 
the  foot-notes,  that  will  not  command  the  closest  study  of  the  best 
classical  student.  Unlike  Wheatly,  he  gives  ipBdgima  verba  of  his 
wide  array  of  classical  sources,  because,  as  the  author  says,  they  '<are 
so  valuable." 

We  would  like  to  give  in  full  such  pages  as  2,  4,  5,  6(MS8.     Bead 
this  last  page  with  your  Hebrew  Bible  open  at  Exo&.  iii  14.     IDa 
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thoughts  on  the  monastic  and  conventual  life,  pages  176,  177,  bar- 
ring here  and  there  a  few  words,  are  excellent  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. 

The  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent  will  soon  be  with  us  again.  We 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  clergy  these  new  and  fresh  '*  Thoughts 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer."  There  is  enough  valuable  suggestion  and 
fervent  spiritual  life  in  them  to  bring  out  a  Meditation  for  each  day 
in  Advent  and  Lent. 

Hie  New  Testammt  Scriptures  in  the  Order  in  uihick  they  were  written^ 
etc.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hebert,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   London :  Henry  Frowde.     1883. 

This  translation  and  commentary  are  upon  what  the  author  calls 
'^The  first  portion:  The  six  primary  Epistles,  to  Thessalonica,  Cor- 
inth, Qalatia,  and  Rome,  a.d.  6iM^8." 

Judging  from  the  forced  and  unnatural  comment  on  1  Cor.  v.  8, 
we  should  say  that  Dr.  Hebert  belongs  to  a  school  that  has  no  rever- 
ence for  the  Eucharist,  which  was  given  '^  for  a  continual  remembrance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ."  A  warm  friend  of  the  new 
Revision,  he  tries  to  give  a  better  one  and  fails.  However,  very  much 
of  his  commentary  is  really  valuable  and  scholarly. 

As  a  matter  of  valuable  reference  we  have  never  seen  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  placed  in  so  convenient  an  order: 

<<  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  what  is  assumed  to  be 
something  Uke  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

PaBT  FiBST.  A.D. 

The  two  letters  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonian  Church 53 

The  two  letters  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Churohes 58 

The  letter  to  the  Galatian  Church 58 

The  letter  to  the  Roman  Church 58 

Pabt  Bboohd. 

The  Gospel  according  to  S.  Matthew. about       63 

The  (}ospel  according  to  8.  Mark after       63 

The  Gk>spel  according  to  8.  Luke <*  63 

Pabt  Thibd. 

The  letter  of  8.  James  to  the  twelve  tribes he  died  63 

The  letter  of  8.  Paul  to  the  Colossian  Churches 63 

'•  "  toPhilemon 68 

"  "  to  some  Churches  in  and  near  Ephesus. ...  68 

to  the  Philippian  Church 68 
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The  letter,  probably  of  S.  Paul,  to  the  Hebrews. 61-6S 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 61-«3 

The  two  letters  of  S.  Peter  to  the  dispersed  Israelite  Christians. . .  6^7 

The  general  letter  of  8.  Jude perhaps      6S 

The  first  letter  of  B.  Paul  to  Timothy,  Bishop  at  Ephesus 64 

The  letter  of  8.  Paul  to  Titus,  Bishop  in  Crete 64 

The  second  letter  of  8.  Paul  to  Timothy. 68 

Pabt  Fourth. 

The  Gospel  of  8.  John. before  70 

The  general  letter  of  8.  John about  70 

The  letter  of  8.  John  to  a  Christian  Lady '  *  70 

•The  letter  of  B.  John  to  Gains «•  70 

The  Beyelation  to  8.  John 

On  the  Divine  Liturgy  in  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,     By  George 
W.  Hunter,  Philadelphia :  James  McCauley.     1882.     Paper.     6(k;. 

Mr.  Gkorge  W.  Hunter  is  an  American  layman  who  has  done  good 
service  to  the  Church  by  thoughtful  pamphlets  on  Catholic  doctrine. 
His  treatise  on  The  Holy  Eucharist,  etc.  (pp.  148;,  is  especially  wor- 
thy of  commendation.  His  new  brochure  on  '*The  Divine  Litur- 
gy" is  couched  in  the  same  admirable  spirit,^ and  shows  conclusively 
the  learning  of  the  talented  author.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Hunter 
has  greatly  erred  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Olementine  Liturgy  in 
giving  such  undue  prominence  to  a  spurious  document.  The  author 
is  really  unknown;  it  was  never  used  in  any  of  the  Primitive 
Churches,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  E.  8.  Ffoulkes,  in  his  Oxford  Tract 
entitled  '^  Consecration  not  Transubstantiation,"  has  made  out  a 
pretty  clear  case  to  show  that  the  so-called  Clementine  Liturgy  was 
probably  of  Arian  ori^n  and  was  intended  to  antagonise  the  Ortho- 
dox Divine  Liturgy  of  8.  James,  which  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Besides,  Mr.  Hunter  (p.  56)  does  not  render  the  Clementine  Invo- 
cation (the  crucial  point)  correctly.  He  translates:  ''Thy  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  may 
MAKE  this  bread  the  body  of  Thy  Christ,'^  etc.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  true  Liturgies.  But  the  Clementine  Greek  unfortunately  ii 
oicoai  dnoqirfyxf — '*  that  He  may  declare  this  bread  the  Body  of 
Thy  Christ,"  etc.  This  leads  at  once  to  Transubstantiation.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  invokcid  as  a  Divine  Agent,  not  to  make  the  Sacrament, 
but  simply  to  declare  that  the  priest  has  made  It  so  by  reciting  the 
Words  of  Institution.  In  the  main  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  his 
thoughtful  conclusions. 

'  *  Is  not  this  letter  apociyphalf 
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National  RdigioM  and  UnwerMbL  RdigUmB.  By  A.  Euenen,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Profeaaorof  Theology  at  Leiden.  [The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1882.]    New  York:  Charles  Bcribner's  Sons,  1882.    365  pp.    fl.QO. 

The  study  of  comparative  religions  is  certainly  on  the  increase. 
This  study  has  also  been  of  great  benefit  to  Philology,  for  very  lit- 
tle headway  can  be  made,  in  such  a  study,  unless  the  languages  of 
the  religions  are  thoroughly  mastered.  No  mere  smattering  of  a 
language  is  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of  what  has  been  written,  or 
its  relation  to  any  other  language  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

At  the  outset,  while  agreeing  in  grgneral  detail  with  the  author, 
we  dissent  most  positively  with  him  in  his  view  of  what  he  calls  the 
religion  of  ^'Tahweh,"  page  61.    The  doctrine  of  Tehovah  nfn^  was 

the  national  religion.  No  matter  whether  the  '*  masses  of  the  people" 
followed  the  precepts  of  Jehovah  or  not;  in  spite  of  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  vice  and  idolatry  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about 
the  character  of  IsraePs  feligion.  It  continually  kept  in  check  the 
worship  of  other  gods.  Religion  in  England  and  America  will  serve 
here  as  an  excellent  example :  it  is  Christian ;  we  do  not  see  that  in 
either  country  it  has  power  to  bring  the  masses  wholly  under  its  in- 
fluence, or  lead  them  to  **a  sober,. righteous,  and  godly  life."  Ex- 
cept with  a  comparatively  few  stolid  followers  of  infidelity,  it  would 
be  an  aftront  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  families  are  not  Chris- 
tian, at  least  in  name. 

We  wish  that  the  author  had  kept  up  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  translated  Ood^  Lord  Gody  Lord,  or  better  Jehovah: 
a  comparison  of  these  three  names  with  the  names  of  the  other  re- 
ligions would  have  made  his  argument  clearer. 

This  new  work  will  rank  favorably  with  the  previous  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, while  his  tone  is  more  reverential  as  an  argument  for  the 
Christian  religion,  his  premises  more  logical  and  profound,  than 
anything  which  has  yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Max  Mfiller. 

Those  who  purchase  this  new  work  ought  to  study  it  carefully, 
taking  the  article  of  Bev.  Robert  F.  Jackson,  Jr.,  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Review  as  a  safe  guide.  The  caution  of  the  subtle  influence 
of  Mliller's  writings  cannot  be  too  often  given.  The  name  of  Jeho- 
vah and  His  religion  will,  as  we  see  in  the  recent  triumph  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt,  be  the  evangel  which  will  soon  convert  the  nations 
from  Islamism,  Buddhism,  and  Brahmanism  to  Christianity. 

77^0  Fa4thB  of  the  World.  St.  Giles*  Lectures.  New  York:  Charles 
8cribner*s  Sons.     1882.     864  pp.     $1.50. 

These  twelve  very  able  lectures  give,  within  reasonable  compass 
and  in  very  readable  style,  a  fair  idea — for  the  ordinary  reader— of 
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the  leading  religions  of  the  world.  The  first  two,  by  Principal 
Caird,  treat  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, — ^the  leading  religions  of 
India,  beginning  with  the  Vedio  period  and  ending  with  that  Bud- 
dhism which  was  a  sort  of  Protestant  Reformation  provoked  by  tbe 
growing  corruptions  of  the  old  idolatries.  Dr.  Matheson  treats  of 
the  Confucianism  of  China.  The  Rev.  John  Milne  discusses  Zorosster 
and  the  Zend-Avesta.  Dr.  Dodds  handles  the  Religion  of  SDcient 
Egypt;  Dr.  Milligan,  that  of  ancient  Greece;  Dr.  McGregor,  that  of 
ancient  Rome;  Dr.  Bums,  the  old  Teutonic  and  ScandinaTian  Re- 
ligion; and  Dr.  Lang,  the  andent  Religions  of  Central  America.  Dr. 
Taylor  discusses  Judaism;  Dr.  Lees,  Mohammedanism;  and  Dr. 
Flint  closes  the  series  by  considering  Christianity  in  relation  to  other 
Religions.  All  these  lecturers  are  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  But  their  work  is  almoBt  entirely  free  from  traces  of 
the  modem  destractive  criticism.  There  is  hardly  a  word  to  which 
a  Churchman  could  object.  Though  the  treatment  is  often  very 
sketchy  and  imperfect,  yet  the  general  tendency  is  broad  in  the  best 
sense,  truthful  and  wholesome.  The  true  position  of  Christianity,  ai 
the  focus  of  oZZ  scattered  rays  of  light  that  appear  in  fragmenttfj 
condition  in  other  religions,  is  clearly  maintained.  The  general 
perusal  of  this  book  will  do  good. 

S&rmona,  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Washbiim,  D.D.  New  York:  E.  F. 
Dutton  &  Co.    1882.     859  pp.     $1.75. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  eight  discourses  on  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  together  with  nineteen  others  on  various  subjects.  They 
are  marked  by  that  scholarliness  and  breadth  of  thought,  that  un- 
labored eloquence  and  grace  of  expression,  and  that  high,  keen  sense 
of  Christian  uprightness  and  honor  which  distinguished  the  prescb- 
ing  of  their  eminent  and  lamented  author.  To  readers  of  the  Reyiev 
any  critique  of  these  sermons  is  wholly  unnecessary.  They  come  be- 
fore us,  rather,  simply  as  a  treasure  to  be  prized,  the  final  legacy  of 
one  of  the  Churches  worthiest  sons;  and  the  pleasure  which  we  bsve 
in  their  reading  is  accompanied  with  the  regret  that  nothing  more 
from  him  may  be  expected,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  finds 
it  hard  to  assent  to  this  when  one  recalls  the  fact  that,  besides  a  few 
occasional  papers,  addresses,  and  review  articles,  two  volumes  are  the 
only  outcome  in  print  of  all  that  busy,  studious,  thoughtful,  pro- 
ductive life.  He  always  seemed  like  a  knight  of  old,  champion  of 
the  right,  let  who  might  be  its  friend,  and  let  who  might  be  its  foe. 
We  have  specially  in  mind,  as  we  write  his  impatient  scorn  of  narrow- 
ness, and  of  magnifying  small  questions,  and  his  indignation  at  un- 
truthfulness, or  unfairness,  or — what  to  him  was  much  like  a  want  of 
truthfulness — pretentious  ignorance  in  theolo£^cal  discuasions.  Look- 
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ingback  to  those  days,  we  recall  his  ample  endowment  in  the  power 
of  denunciation  and  scathing  sarcasm;  and  we  find  a  Tery  touching 
interest  in  going  through  these  sermons,  and  discovering  how  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  Christian  discipline  and  experience,  while  it 
deepened  his  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  truth,  and  his  longing 
to  set  it  fully  forth  and  to  have  it  conquer  and  prevail,  yet  brought 
with  it  a  profounder  compassion  for  human  infirmities,  and  an  ever 
closer  following  of  the  Saviour's  gentleness  and  charity.  The  many 
friends  of  Dr.  Washburn,  while  accepting  these  discourses  as  a  pos- 
session of  peculiar  value,  will  still  hope,  though  it  may  be  against 
hope,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  manuscript  left  behind  him  in 
his  study  another  volume  at  least  may  at  length  be  forthcomiog. 

The  0i>9pd  of  Christ.  By  Anthony  W.  Thorold,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  Author's  edition.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.     1882.    219  pp.     $1.25. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  here  furnished  an  inspiriting  manual 
of  ardent  piety  and  devotion,  under  the  aeveral  heads:  1,  Life;  2, 
Grace;  8,  Forgiveness;  4,  Discipline \  6,  Sacrifice;  6,  Glory.  It  is  a 
volume  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  at  any  time  and  in  suitable 
portions,  according  to  the  needs  or  special  desires  of  its  possessor. 
It  is  full  of  suggestive  passages  well  calculated  to  fan  the  flame  of 
devotion  and  rouse  to  fresh  action  the  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour  in 
our  hearts  and  lives.  Possibly  some  will  think  it  deficient  in  its 
lack  of  pressing  on  Christians  with  sufficient  fullness  and  force  the 
holy  Sacraments  and  other  means  of  grace,  the  important  place  which 
the  Church  holds  in  the  Divine  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  great  sinfulness  of  schism  and  heresy  in  the  so-called 
Christian  world.  But  admitting  this  to  be  so,  the  present  man- 
ual contains  so  much  that  is  good  and  profitable  for  all  Christian 
people  that  we  commend  it  to  those  who  are  seekjng,  day  by  day,  to 
grow  up  into  Christ  and  to  be  more  and  more  conformed  to  His  holy 
life  and  example.  All  such,  we  are  persuaded,  while  neither  ignor- 
ing nor  failing  to  "contend  earnestly"  for  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  will  find  the  present  little  volume  a  useful  com- 
panion and  help. 

Owr  Liberal  Movement  tn  Theology^  ehiefty  as  shovm  in  BeeoXUetione  of 
the  History  of  Vhitarianiem  in  New  England.  Being  a  closing  Course 
of  Lectures  given  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen,  Lecturer  on  Boclesiastical  History  in  Harvard  University,  etc. 
Boston:  Roberto  Brothers.     1882.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Allen  is  an  excellent  representative  of  that  peculiar  mode  of 
dealing  with  theological  and  historical  topics  which  finds  favor  with 
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UnitariaBB  and  preachers  of  *'  the  Gospel  of  Liberalism."'  He  writes 
in  a  flowing  st^le,  with  an  easy,  almost  jaunty  air,  and  claims  for  the 
small  sect  to.  which  he  belongs  a  clearness  of  vision,  a  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  a  profundity  of  insight  which  quite  put  to  the 
blush  the  Christian  world  at  large,  including  Apostles,  fathers, 
doctors,  and  learned  men  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Allen  complacently  looks 
upon  Unitarianism  as  having  a  special  mission,  a  heaven-inspired 
work  to  do  in  these  days  of  worn-out  creeds  and  eSete  church  insti- 
tutions ;  and  he  gravely  informs  us  that  Rome  looks  with  contempt 
upon  all  outside  her  bounds.  Churchmen  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
Protestants,  and  that  she  has  no  fears  of  anything  or  anybody  ex- 
cept the  new  Gospel  of  Reason  and  the  new  apostolic  band  of 
preachers  who  are  about  to  sweep  out  of  existence  not  only  Rome, 
but  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  creeds  and  founda- 
tions. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Allen^s  entire  sincerity  in  all  that 
he  professes;  but  we  are  free  to  say  that,  were  it  not  too  dolorous  for 
amusement,  it  would  be  a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  conceit  and  fancied 
consequence  in  the  world  whi(5h  are  exhibited  by  such'  teaching  is 
the  students  of  Harvard  are  served  with,  and  have  persuaded  Mr. 
Allen  to  print  in  the  present  volume.  By  those  who  are  sufficientlj 
well  read  in  church  history,  and  have  noted  the  strange  perversities 
of  the  human  mind,  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Allen's  will  be  found  worth 
examining.  It  contains  interesting  sketches,  full  of  exuberant  praise, 
of  noted  Unitarians  in  England  as  well  as  America,  and  gives  a  fsir 
outline  of  the  movement  in  New  England  which  led  to  the  rebound 
from  hard,  cold,  stem  Calvinism  to  the  light,  easy,  self-sufficient 
notions  of  the  so-called  **  religion  of  humanity"  and  '^  scientific  theol- 
ogy." As  being  addressed  ad  populum,  the  volume  has  several  note- 
worthy features,  and  its*  tone  of  confidence  and  certainty  that  the 
Church  and  the  creeds  of  the  Church  are  forever  lost  and  deprived  of  sll 
vitality  are  suggestive  of  sad  reflections  on  seeing  that  sincere,  well- 
meaning  men  are  sunk  so  deeply  in  the  slough  of  heresy  and  schism. 
Hence,  while  in  no  wise  interfering  with  Mr.  Allen's  or  anybody 
else's  liberty  in  writing  and  printing  what  he  pleases,  we  are  unable 
to  commend  the  present  volume  without  warning  our  readers  as  to 
its  contents  and  purpose. 

The  Booh  of  Oommon  Pretyor,  1549,  commonly  called  The  First  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  to  which  is  added  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  and  the  Order 
of  Holy  Communion,  1648,  with  an  Introduction  by  Morgan  Dix, 
8.T.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.  New  York:  James  Pott 
1882.     881pp.     $1.25.  j 

The  First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VL  is  so  well  known  that 
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an  extended  description  of  it  can  hardly  be  needed.  But  the  prke 
of  former  editions  has  been  so  high  that  many  have  felt  unable  to 
add  this  really  valuable  book  to  their  modest  libraries!  At  length 
we  have  a  cheap  but  handsomely  printed  volume,  with  a  short  but 
well-written  preface  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dix,  who  by  his  lectures 
on  the  subject  has  done  so  much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  to  this  first  great  work  of  the  English  Reformers.  Every 
Churchman,  no  matter  to  what  '*  school  of  thought"  he  may  belong, 
should  own  a  copy  of  this  Prayer  Book,  if  only  valued  for  its  histori- 
cal importance. 

The  Booh  Opened;  or.  An  Analysis  of  the  Bible.  By  Alfred  Nevin, 
D.D.  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  Religious  Publishing  House.  1882.  841 
pp.     $1. 

The  title  expresses  aptly  enough  the  main  object  of  the  present 
volume,  and  its  contents  answer  fairly  to  the  author's  purpose.  It 
makes  no  pretension  to  profound  research  or  scholarship,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  commendable  desire  to  furnish  a  convenient,  reliable  hand- 
book for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  general  readers  of  the 
Bible,  and  all  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  consult 
larger  and  more  expensive  works.  The  author  claims  that  his  book 
is  *^  wholly  unsectarian,*'  and  hence  may  be  used  equally  well  by  all 
denominations  of  Christians.  He  gathers  into  brief  compass  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter  respecting  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  its  liter- 
ature and  special  characteristics,  the  English  Bible,  the  influence  of 
the  Bible  on  skeptics  and  unbelievers,  the  order  and  contents  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  like,  together  with  useful  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In 
general  the  book  may  serve  a  good  purpose,  although  its  scholarship 
is  hardly  accurate  or  deep  enough  to  warrant  unqualified  approval. 

The  Oreatneu  of  Chriet;  and  Other  Sermoni,  By  Alexander  Crum- 
mell.  Rector  of  S.  Luke's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker.     1882.     852  pp.     $1.60. 

The  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  in  his  introductory  note  to  these  ser- 
mons, gives  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits  and  character.  He  says : 
'*  The  reader  will  find  something  in  these  discourses  that  is  fresh  and 
original :  the  topics  considered  are  varied  and  interesting,  the  counsel 
which  the  preacher  gives  to  his  people  is  sound  and  practical,  and  the 
sermons  are  pervaded  by  the  life  and  light  and  unction  of  the  (Gospel.  *' 
The  author's  grasp  of  the  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  is  strong 
and  comprehensive ;  his  clear  purpose  is  to  be  practically  useful ;  he 
possesses  a  mind  of  unusual  vigor  and  native  force ;  he  has,  moreover, 
his  own  methods  in  arrangement  and  expression ;  often  his  reasoning 
upon  a  subject  that  is  trite  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
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tion  and  impress  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  sermons  which 
is  heartily  to  be  commended.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with 
peculiar  inteiest  and  profit. 

Knight-Banneret,  By  Rew.  Joseph  Gross,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker.     1882.    803  pp.    $1.(H). 

This  yolume  will  possess  for  some  minds  a  special  attraction  in  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
subject  of  the  millennium.     Its  literary  qualities  wiU  charm  still  an- 
other class  of  readers,  for  imagination  has  filled  its  pages  with  pic- 
tures from  near  and  from  far;  fancy  has  lavished  its  every  color  upon 
them;  they  gleam  with  an  unstinted  splendor  of  rhetoric,  and  glow 
with  an  eager,  consuming  intensity  of  conviction.    Let  it  be  said  that 
something  more  quiet  and  natural  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  more  sex- 
yiceable  sermonic  style.     What  Eeble  says  in  another  connection  ap- 
plies to  preachers  as  well:  '*  We  need  not  strive  to  wind  ourselves 
too  high."    And  yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  strong  im- 
pression which  many  of  these  sermons  must  have  made  in  their  de- 
livery and  will  make  again  in  their  reading.     We  note,  indeed,  an 
occasional  overstatement,  that  peril  of  rhetoric  at  high  pressure,  but 
many  of  these  sermons,  e.g.  *'  Sanctified  Solitude,"  '<  Crown  Jewels 
for  Christ,"  have  a  real  eloquence  and  a  very  remarkable  power  and 
beauty. 


III.  HISTORY. 


Ths  BaUioan  Chureh  and  the  RetokOwn.    By  the  Bew.  W.  Henlq 
Jervis,  M.A.     London:  Eegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 

This  volume  belongs  to  that  class  of  books  which  one  puts  down, 
in  finishing,  with  sincere  regret  that  there  is  not  more  to  read.  Not 
only  is  the  subject  itself  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importaoce, 
but  the  style  of  the  author  is  throughout  so  entertaming  that  we  can- 
not but  hope  that  in  his  leisure  he  may  be  preparing  other  treats  for 
us  in  that  most  fruitful  field  of  ecclesiastical  history  where,  in  his 
previous  work  (''The  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  tk 
Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution"),  he  had  already  shown  hl« 
ability  and  fidelity. 

Oftentimes  told  as  is  this  story  of  the  bitter  conflict  between  th« 
Gallican  Church  and  its  enemies  during  the  eventful  period  of  the 
Great  Bevolution,  yet  the  pains  which  Mr.  Jervis  has  ao  evidently 
taken  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  resources  of  recent  investiga- 
tion, and  his  equal  pains  to  be  thoroughly  impartial  in  his  judgme^it 
while  not.  in  the  least  sacrificing  his  own  convictions,  g^ve  to  hii 
treatment  of  the  theme  an  honorable  place  of  its  own. 
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While  not  unnecesB^ly  enteriDg  into  details  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  yet  the  thread  of  his  narrative  is  so  closely  woven  with  the 
course  of  civil  history  that  we  get  a  very  good  idea  also  of  the  con- 
dition of  French  affairs  in  general.  In  the  same  consistent  manner 
we  are  furnished  with  portraitures  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  in 
these  stirring  times,  which  give  to  certain  portions  of  the  book  an 
almost  biographical  aspect.  Including  as  these  do  such  names  as 
Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  the  Abb6  Maury,  the  Abb€  Gre- 
goire,  the  Abb^  Emery,  Fouch6,  Portalis,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  can  easily  see 
how  much  of  interesting  material  was  at  our  author*s  disposal. 

Ready  as  we  must  be  to  acknowledge  the  urgent  need  which  ex- 
isted, in  various  directions,  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  we  yet 
follow  with  ever-increasing  indignation  the  graphic  narrative  of  those 
wicked  attacks  upon  religion  and  its  professors,  made  under  the 
much-abused  garb  of  Reason,  which  so  indelibly  stain  this  period  of 
modern  civilization.  In  the  frequent  and  unblushing  attempts  to 
wrest  from  the  Church  its  inherent  authority  in  spiritual  things,  and 
to  subsidise  its  accumulated  treasures  for  merely  political  purposes^ 
we  trace  the  evidence  of  such  impiety  and  covetousness  on  the  part 
of  the  persecutors  as  deprive  what  might  otherwise  have  been  deemed 
extenuating  circumstances  of  all  force  in  this  respect. 

Doubtless,  much  of  the  fury  and  malice  of  this  antichristian  con- 
spiracy might  have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  for  the  time  less  un- 
successfully combated,  had  there  been  among  the  real  Catholics  more 
consistency  and  more  bravery.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  these 
traits  of  character,  and  our  author  does  full  justice  to  them ;  still, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  nation  strongly  attached  to  Re- 
ligion, it  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to  have  required  so  much 
time  and  suffering  and  loss  to  overthrow  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  the  very  power  of  Religion  as  then  under- 
stood which  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  the  success  of 
its  enemies.  The  fruits  of  the  Jansenist  controversy  were  seen  in  the 
relentless  antagonism  which  reigned  between  the  two  g^at  sections 
of  the  clergy  and  their  lay  adherents.  Averse  as  many  of  them  were 
to  that  absolute  obedience  to  the  Pope  in  all  things  which  was  so 
stoutly  claimed  by  himself  and  allowed  by  others,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  common  foe  found  these  dissensions  an  excellent  means  of 
accomplishing  the  abominable  designs  against  Christianity  which  be- 
longed to  the  Rtiign  of  Terror,  and  which,  in  a  milder  form,  were  re- 
vived by  the  imperious  and  crafty  First  Consul,  whose  earlier  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  apart  from  his  ambitions  and  selfish  schemes. 
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^  The  history  of  the  negotiatioiiB  with  the  Pope,  both  under  the  go- 
called  Republic  and  the  short-lived  Empire,  gives  us  a  '^terj  instnc- 
tive  insight  into  human  nature— ever  the  same,  however  changed  the 
circnmstances  surrounding  it.  The  unmasking  of  mischievous  plota^ 
the  faint  resistance  of  the  worldly,  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  providential  defeat  of  all  combinations  agaiast  the 
Church  when  true  to  its  real  character  and  mission — all  this  is  so 
vividly  brought  out  in  the  volume  before  t|8  that  the  student  of  our 
own  times  would  do  well  to  read  it  carefully,  and  ponder  the  appli- 
cation which  may  be  made  of  its  salutary  lessons  to  the  conditioa  of 
affairs  even  now  existing  in  some  nominally  Christian  lands. 

If  the  author  had  intended  to  write  a  book  that  should  show  the 
inevitable  *  and  disastrous  results  which  must  mark  the  succeesfiil 
carrying  out  of  the  programme  which  the  Becuiarists  (unhappily 
aided  at  times  by  misguided  Dissenters)  of  his  own  country  are  nov 
advocating,  not  only  for  thn  disestablishment  and  diseudowment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  itoelf, 
he  could  not,  we  think,  have  done  better  than  he  has  already  done. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat  of  the 
CtmstUfUien  OwUe  du  Olergij  where  he  so  plainly  proves  that,  ia 
spite  of  all  plausible  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  ruin  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion — not  because  it  was  Catholic,  but  because  it  was  relig- 
ion— was  the  aim  of  the  predominant  faction. 

England  has  only  to  look  at  what  followed  the  rule  of  the  Direo- 
tory — ^nay,  at  what  to  this  day  is  still,  in  some  measure,  following  it— 
in  France,  to  see  what  a  curse  would  come  upon  herself  were  she  to 
listen  to  the  specious  arguments  of  many  in  her  midst  who,  wliile 
loudly  asserting  the  right  of  all  men  to  religious  liberty  (a  thing  a 
itself,  of  -course,  most  desirable),  are,  whether  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, engaged  in  destroying  all  religion,  eventually  to  establiahi 
under  the  name  of  morality  and  reason,  another  reign  of  terror  which 
would,  we  doubt  not,  far  exceed  in  refined  torture  and  cruelty  that 
devised  even  by  Robespierre  and  his  clever  associates. 

The  volume  under  review  is  one,  too,  which  we  would  fain  hope 
might  be  extensively  read  and  candidly  studied  by  members  of  the 
Gkillican  Church,  that  they  might  see  the  sad  consequences  of  tbox 
dissensions  which,  alas!  have  not  yet  disappeared  from  their  midst; 
dissensions  which  have  arisen,  it  may  be,  as  much  from  a  servile  fol- 
lowing of  papal  instructions,  on  the' one  hand,  as,  on  the  other,  froa 
a  sickly  adulation  of  the  civil  authorities,  else  a  base  submisuoa  u 
their  encroachments  upon  the  Churches  acknowledged  rights  lo^ 
freedom*  Every  one,  we  are  sure,  will  join  the  antbor  in  his  devout 
aspirations  alter  a  speedy  return  thither  of  Gallican  doetrine  in  \Q 
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genuine  character,  and  a  reviTal  of  truly  liberal  CatboliciMH;  fori*  de- 
spite the  many  dhadows  upon  its  history,  la  belle  Fran66  must  always 
be  a  land  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  other  nations  will  turn  with  kindly 
and  eager  interest. 

SUtory  of  the  Formatu^  of  the  Constitution  of  ths  United  States  of 
America,  By  George  Bancroft.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1882.    2  vols.      544,  616  pp.    $6. 

George  Bancroft,  though  considerably  past  fourscore,  writes  with 
as  much  vigor  and  point  as  ever,  and  the  present  volumes  are  a  proof 
of  how  much  labor  and  care  he  bestows  upon  any  work  to  which  he 
is  willing  to  append  his  name.  We  cannot  say  that  his  style  is  by 
any  means  perfect,  or  just  what  one  could  desire  in  historic  compo- 
sition. He  has  the  quality  of  patient  hard  labor  and  toil,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  his  unflagging  energy  in  pursuit  of  the  end  had  in  view; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  **  the  gods  have  not  made  him  poetical,'* 
or  gifted  him  with  those  graces  of  speech  and  pen  which  go  so  far  to 
render  history  interesting  and  attractive,  and  the  lack  of  which  has 
usually  so  depressing  an  effect  upon  the  student  and  general  reader. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  but  right  to  state  that  his  style  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  vigor  or  point.  He  aims  to  attain  the  classic  severity  of 
style  of  those  ancient  models  of  historic  composition,  viz.,  the  im- 
mortal works  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  aim.  He  has  done  well  in  what  he  has  written, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  venerable  writer *s  way  of  putting  the  matter  be- 
fore his  readers,  that  which  he  attempts  to  do  in  the  present  volumes 
is  'Ho  trace  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  from  its  origin 
to  its  establishment  by  the  inauguration  of  its  president;''  and,  look- 
ing upon  the  whole  matter  as  of  the  nature  of  a  drama,  he  holds  that 
it  has  perfect  unity,  and  so  divides  it  into  ^^e  acts  or  epochs.  In  the 
first  volume  two  of  these  are  treated  of,  viz.,  **The  Confederation," 
seven  chapters,  and  '*  On  the  Way  to  a  Federal  Convention,"  eight 
chapters.  Subjoined  are  some  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  '*  Let- 
ters and  Papers  illustrating  the  Formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  other  three  acts  of  the 
drama,  viz.,  "The  Federal  Convention,"  eleven  chapters;  **The 
People  of  the  States  in  Judgment  on  the  Constitution,  1787-8,"  five 
chapters;  and  "The  Federal  Government,  June,  1787,"  three  chap- 
ters. To  this  volume  also  is  appended  a  collection  of  "  Letters  and 
Papers,"  covering  three  hundred  and  seventy  pages. 

Mr.  Bancroft  claims  that  these  documents  which  he  has  supplied 
are  especially  valuable  and  important  as  being  nearly  all  now  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time.    In  this  opinion  as  to  their  value  the  reader 
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will*  probably  ooDCor,  at  least  for  the  moat  pari.    But  in  some  other 
matterB  he  will  also  probably  demur  to  the  writer's  foodneaa  for  metfr- 
phora  in  stating  his  argament,  as  well  aa  to  some  of  his  erprewons 
of  opinion.     Mr.  Bancroft  is  rather  inclined  to  disquisition  on  the 
general  subject  of  history  and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  facts,  is  much  disposed  to  tell  his  countrymen 
what  it  is  which  he,  the  historian,  approves  or  disapproTes.     HU 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  is  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  thoogh 
it  will  not,  we  think,  satisfy  everybody,  it  will  most  likely  accord 
with  the  views  of  average  Americans  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  admirable  harmony 
of  the  working  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     That  he  is  himself  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  his  admiration  for  our  great  national  charter  is  plain  from  bis 
quoting  the  laudatory  words  of  the  present  prime  minister  of  Eo^- 
land  as  a  motto  for  the  sub- title  of  his  volumes:  ''As  the  British 
Constitution  is  the  most  subtile  organism  which  has  proceeded  from 
progressive  history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man.'* 

We  give  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  present  work,  in  whicb 
the  aged  historian  ministers  afresh  to  the  ever- youthful  self-«steem 
of  his  countrymen :  '' In  America  a  new  people  had  risen  up  withooi 
king,  princes,  or  nobles,  knowing  nothing  of  tithes  and  little  of  land- 
lords, the  plow  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  freeholders 
of  the  soil.     They  were  more  sincerely  religious,  better  educ&ted,  of 
serener  minds,  and  of  purer  morals  than  the  men  of  any  former  republic 
By  calm  meditation  and  friendly  councils  they  had  prepared  a  con- 
stitution which,  in  the  union  of  freedom  with  strength  and  order, 
excelled  every  one  known  before ;  and  which  secured  itself  against 
violence  and  revolution  by  providing  a  peaceful  method  for  every 
needed  reform.     In  the  happy  morning  of  their  existence  aa  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  they  had  chosen  Justice  fpr  their  guide ;  and 
while  they  proceeded  on  their  way  with  a  well-founded  confidence  and 
joy,  all  the  friends  of  mankind  invoked  success  on  their  endeavor,  s& 
the  only  hope  for  renovating  the  life  of  the  civilized  world. '^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  volumes  have  no  index.  Tb« 
lack  of  this  materially  interferes  with  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  < ' 
the  work,  and  the  author  and  publishers  owe  it  to  the  student  ci 
history  to  see  that  this  defect  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

J^tUny  of  Eqypidii  Hdiffum.  By  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele.  Tranalaicd 
from  the  Dutchi  with  the  co-operation  of  the  author,  by  Jame 
Ballingal.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1882.     230  pp.      $d. 
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The  present  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  yaluable  series  known  as 
<<The  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library. ''  It  is  properly 
the  first  of  several  which  are  to  follow  on  the  *'  Comparative  History 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Religions,"  viz.  Egypt,  Babel- 
Assur,  Yemen,  Harran,  Phenicia,  Israel.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Religions  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  though  he 
does  not  claim  for  the  present  contribution  to  the  subject  that  it  is 
*'  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Egyptian  religion,"  yet,  as  it  was  first 
published  ten  years  ago,  and  as  it  has  since  been  carefully  revised, 
with  numerous  alterations  and  additions,  owing  to  the  progress  in  the 
interim  in  Egyptian  studies,  it  i^robably  as  complete  as  is  possible 
to  make  it  with  the  materials  now  at  hand. 

Dr.  Tiele  begins  with  an  interesting  introduction  respecting  the 
most  ancient  religions  of  the  world.  These  are,  be  says,  in  their 
first  period,  all  tribal  or  national  religions  based  on  particularism. 
In  the  second  great  world-period,  UDiversalism,  as  the  writer  terms 
it,  is  the  special  mark  of  religions;  and  he  holds  that  to  these,  along 
with  Christianity,  ''the  present  and  more  immediate  future"  of 
religious  truth  and  progress  belongs.  Following  the  introduction 
are  nine  chapters,  devoted  to  giving  a  full  account  of  the  people  of 
Egypt,  their  sacred  literature  (*'Book  of  the  Dead,"  etc.),  and  their 
religion  under  the  old,  middle  and  new  kingdoms.  The  last  chap- 
ter discusses  the  ''Character  and  Moral  Results  of  the  Egyptian 
Religion,"  including  its  relation  to  the  state  and  to  art.  Dr.  Tiele 
enlarges  upon  the  two  great  phenomena  or  contrasts  in  all  that  the 
monuments  tell  us  about  the  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  "first, 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity  combined 
with  coarsely  sensuous  representations  of  the  various  gods;  secondly, 
a  no  less  vivid  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  God,  conjoined  with 
the  greatest  diversity  of  divine  persons."  He  quotes,  without  wholly 
approving  of,  the  opinion  of  M.  Cbabas,  who  regards  Egyptian 
religion  as  constituting  "a  special  kind  of  pantheism,"  and  he  seeks 
to  give  another  and  a  truer  explanation  of  the  combined  monotheism 
and  polytheism  of  Egypt. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce  positively  on  Dr.  Tide's  suc- 
cess in  the  work  before  us.  One  thing  certainly  we  mislike  very 
much,  and  that  is  the  fashion  which  prevails  among  a  class  of 
-writers  at  the  present  day  of  placing  the  one  only  true  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  a  footing  with  Gh>tama  Buddha's  system 
of  apathy,  non-recognition  of  sin,  love  of  vagrancy,  and  seeking  in 
the  end  annihilation,  or  with  Mohammed's  vile  impostuia,  which 
was  not  only  propagated  by  the  sword,  and  establi^ed  polygamy 
and  unrestricted  concubinage,  but  has  also  paralyzed  all  intellectual 
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and  moral  progress,  and  hardened  the  hearts  of  its  votaries  in  pride 
and  intense  selfishness.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  commend  the 
volume  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  religioos 
systems  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times — a  study  which,  righU; 
pursued,  will  prove  of  great  service  to  Christian  people. 

Studies  in  ths  History  of  the  Booh  of  Oommon  Prayer,  By  Herbert 
Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of*  Ely,  etc.  etc.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker  &  Co.     1883.     xzxii  +  d47  pp.     |1. 50. 

Dr.  Luckock  is  an  author  who  has  quite  recently  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Church,  and  one  wife  bids  fair  to  give  to  us  works  of 
great  and  permanent  value.  His  book  entitled  **  After  Death,"  com- 
ing (as  TliS  Guardian  says)  from  *^a  divine  not  identified,  as  far  as 
we  know,  with  any  party  or  school  of  theology,''  has  already  reached 
its  third  edition  and  is  worthy  of  many  more. 

His  new  volume  is  truly,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book,  clothing  with  life  and  grace  the  dry  bones  whicli 
the  learned  Wheatley  has  so  laboriously  gathered  together.  Dr. 
Luckock's  work  is  one  which  can  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  the  intelligent  layman  as  well  as  by  the  learned  divine ;  and  Mr. 
Whittaker  deserves  much  credit  for  the  beautiful  outward  form 
which  he  has  given  to  these  living  thoughts. 

The  author  sketches  in  a  series  of  five  chapters  the  early  British 
and  mediaeval  Liturgies,  the  Anglican  Reform,  which  gave  the  no- 
ble Prayer  Book  of  1549,  the  Puritan  meddling,  which  produced 
that  wretched  abortion  the  service-book  of  1552,  the  Reactioo 
under  Elizabeth,  which  restored  to  the  book  much  that  was  truly 
Catholic,  and  finally  the  settlement  at  the  Restoration,  which  estab* 
lished  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  now  is. 

Some  appendices  give  brief  notice  of  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  the 
Order  of  Holy  Communion  of  1548,  the  Hampton  Court  Conferenw, 
the  Puritan  Directory,  and  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1662. 

To  appreciate  the  book  one  must  read  it  through ;  but  the  notice 
•of  some  points  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not  that 
opportunity.  While  giving  the  customary  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  majestic  English  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  author 
calls  attention  (p.  81)  to  several  errors  in  the  rendering  of  the  Te 
Deum.  '*  We  praise  Thee,  0  God,"  should  be  "  We  praise  T)»ee  « 
God ;"  perhaps  from  the  ancidnt  hymn  mentioned  by  Pliny,  €hrut» 
quasi  Deo.  ^^  Noble  army"  takes  the  place  of  **wWto-rofttti/'  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  original  numerari  i«  a  clerical 
error  for  tnun&rari.    The  evil  influence  of  the  Swiss  Euhorn,  or  Bo- 
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cer  (JSovi  x^pa<)  as  he  called  himself,  is  graphically  described  in  the 
chapter  oa  **  The  Puritan  Invocations." 

A  new  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  Litany  on  Sundays,  intro- 
duced by  the  book  of  1552,  is  given.  "  The  wish  of  the  Jie vision ists 
to  enforce  the  Litany  on  all  Sundays  is  quite  intelligible  when  read 
in  the  light  of  their  austere  and  gloomy  views  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance." (p.  85.) 

*^Ma8s,"  as  we  all  know,  is  an  unscriptural  and  senseless  term  for 
the  greatest  of  Sacraments ;  but  Dr.  Luckock  shows  (p.  92)  that  there 
is  also  do  Scripture  warrant  for  the  title  '*Lord*s  Supper"  which  S. 
Paul  applies  to  the  Agape.    The  eorrect  term,  of  course,  is  EucharUt, 

An  amusing  account  is  given  (p.  177)  of  the  aaneta  aimplieUaa  of 
Richard  Baxter,  who  supposed  that  he  could  evolve  an  entirely  new 
Liturgy  **out  of  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness"  I 

***  Hereupon,' he  says,  *I  departed  from  them  and  came  among 
them  no  more  till  I  had  finished  my  task,  which  was  a  fortnight's 
time.' " 

**  A  single  divine  in  solitude  and  retirement,  with  no  other  help 
than  his  Bible  and  Paraphrase,  was  elaborating  puge  by  page  a  book 
which,  in  the  Infatuation  of  a  beclouded  juugment,  he  persuaded 
himself  would  be  acceptable  to  the  nation.  And  this,  the  result  of 
fourteen  brief  day^'  labor,  he  did  not  scruple  to  propose  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  which  had  grown  with  the  Church's  growth,  and 
rooted  itself  in  the  heart  and  aflections  of  the  people. 

**  The  laying  on  the  table  of  the  committee-room  of  that  Re- 
formed Liturgy  did  almost  more  than  anything  to  wreck  the  Presby- 
terian cause."  (p.  178.) 


IV.   BIOGRAPHY. 

Faith  Vict&riaus.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labors,  and 
of  the  Times  of  the  Venerable  Dr.  Johann  £bel,  late  Archdeacon  of 
the  Old  Town  Church  of  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia.  Drawn  from  Au- 
thentic Sources  by  J.  L  Mombert,  D.D.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  <&  Co.     1882.     825  pp.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  rightly  titled.  It  is  the  record  of  the  life-work  of  a 
man  environed  by  peculiar  difficulties  who,  nevertheless,  was  success- 
ful. By  unwavering  trust  in  Providence  he  accomplished  a  grand 
mission.  In  the  midst  of  theological  defection  and  almost  universal 
religious  apathy,  he  maintained  the  fervor  of  true  evangelical  zeal, 
and  wrought  patiently  in  implicit  faith  that  the  Divine  blessing 
would  crown  his  efforts. 

The  subject  of  the  biography  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  His  life 
is  sketched  from  early  boyhood  to  its  close  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
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tail  that  gives  occasion  to  refer  to  the  rationalistic  specolatian  tlut 
at  the  period  overspread  Germany  with  a  pall  of  doubt  and  skepti- 
cism. His  education,  training  for  the  Church,  labors  in  the  ministry, 
professorate  in  Fredmc  College,  are  all  so  treated  as  to  involve  an 
incidental  history  of  the  times,  and  a  reference  to  persona  interesting 
because  of  their  character,  relations  and  attainments.  Following 
the  strictly  biographical  portion  are  appendices  embracing—Ut 
Sermons;  2d.  Notice  of  Schdnherr;  8d.  Miscellaneous. 

Dr.  Mombert  has  given  a  book  of  larger  usefulness  than  a  plain  bi* 
ography  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  It  is  full  of  specific  information 
as  to  rationalistic  methods  of  biblical  criticism,  with  the  withering 
results.  The  relation  of  Ebel  and  SchOnherr,  both  in  fraternization 
and  separation,  are  so  clearly  given  as  to  set  forth  the  theological 
drift  and  make  the  book  a  church  history  of  the  period. 

The  scholarly  quality  of  Dr.  Mombert'smind  is  proven  by  the  text- 
ure of  the  work  both  as  to  matter  and  method.  We  commend  it 
heartily  to  all  interested  in  following  the  battles  of  truth  with  error, 
and  in  observing  how  the  highest  Christian  manhood  is  developed  by 
living  and  working  trustfully  and  patiently  amid  the  strife  of  such 
antagonism. 

.  The  Life  and  LdboT»  of  the  St.  Bet.  WiUiam  TyrreU,  D,D.,  Fird 
Bishop  of  NeweaUU,  New  South  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  R  G.  Boodle, 
H.A.    London:  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.     1882. 

The  records  of  the  first  Bishop  in  a  new  land  are  always  partica- 
larly  interesting.  They  become  all  the  more  so  when  his  life  has 
been  long  enough  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  his 
main  designs  for  the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church.  In 
these  respects  the  Life  of  the  late  Bishop  Tyrrell  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  biographies  of  Christian  worthies.  We  have  before 
us  constantly  the  picture  of  a  hard-working,  prudent,  generous- 
hearted  and  efScient  prelate,  whose  character  must  be  indelibly 
stamped  upon  his  ever-trustful  and  grateful  diocese. 

The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  the  beginning 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  episcopate,  owing  to  the  anom- 
alous condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  remind  us  of  like 
disadvantages  from  which  the  Church  in  America  suffered  for  lo 
long  a  time.  The  successful  efforts  which  he  made,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  synods,  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  Church  in 
spiritual  affairs,  are  a  strong  testimony  to  his  profession  of  that 
happy  combination  of  Catholic  principle  and  oommon-senae  or  tact 
which  is  so  essential  in  ecclesiastical  pioneers. 

The  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  life-long  friendship  between  him- 
self and  Bishop  Selwyn  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  by 
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ican  Churchmen,  to  whom  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  had  so  greatly 
endeared  himself.  Both  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  before 
their  deaths — which  were  very  close  to  each  other — in  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  their  immense  dioceses  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  they  had  early  inaugurated.  In  this  result  the  munificent 
gifts  from  his  own  means  by  Bishop  Tyrrell  played  an  indispensable 
part. 

Mr.  Boodle  had  ample  opportunities  for  giving  us  an  interesting 
and  authentic  memoir,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  task. 

The  Viea/r  of  Mbrwerutaws.  A  Life  of  Bobert  StepJien  ffawher,  M.  A., 
By  8.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1883. 
312  pp.    Paper.    fiOc. 

Mr.  Whittaker  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  this  cheap 
and  convenient  edition  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
eccentric  men  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  produced.  It  is 
difScult  to  notice  such  a  book— one,  is  tempted  to  transcribe  the 
work,  and  must  resist  the  temptation.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  a 
man  found  an  able  biographer.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  ''In  Exitu  Israel*'  know  that  he  possesses  the  skill  of  a 
novelist  in  no  small  degree,  and  here  was  a  hero  worthy  of  his  pen. 

A  man  who,  when  told  by  his  father  that  be  could  be  no  longer 
«apported  at  the  university,  ran  bareheaded  several  miles  and 
married  his  godmother  (one  year  older  than  his  mother,  ''fair,  fat 
and  forty")  was  certainly  an  original  genius.  .  His  spirited  ballad  on 
Trelawney  deceived  even  the  historian  Macaulay  into  tiie  belief  that 
it  was  a  veritable  song  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  biographer 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Hawker's  death-bed  reception  into  the  Church  of  Rome  was  voluntary 
on  his  part  or  a  presnmptuous  intrusion  on  a  dying  man.  The 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  this  aged  clergyman  was  entirely  un- 
conscious when  the  Roman  Sacraments  were  administered  to  him. 
And  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  many  boasted  "conversions"  to 
which  under  certain  circumstances  we  may  be  all  liable. 

Modem  Eeroei  of  the  Mmion  FiM,  By  W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Ossary,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin.  Kew  York:  T.  Whittalfer. 
1882.     844  pp.     $1.50. 

The  present  volume  is  an  admirable  continuation  of  the  previous 
one  by  the  same  writer,  which  is  entitled  "Heroes  of  the  Mission 
Field,"  and  gives  an  account  of  Apostolic  missions  and  the  labors  of 
tiie  noble  men  in  succeeding  centuries,  who  carried  the  blessed  Gospel 
in  all  direotions  among  the  Gentiles,    Twelve  names  of  note  have 
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been  selected,  beginning  with  Henry  Martyn  (1805-12)  and  ending 
with  Bishop  Patteson  (1855-71).  The  list  of  modern  heroes  in  the 
mission  field  includes  the  Baptist  Carey,  the  CoDgregationalist  Jad- 
BOD,  the  Methodist  Hunt,  the  Presbyterian  Duff,  as  well  as  several  lay- 
men,  as  Gardiner,  Livingstone,  etc.  These  are  chosen  out  of  hundreds 
of  names  as  being  not  only  typical  men,  but  representative,  as  far  u 
possible,  of  different  fields  of  labor  and  various  modes  of  action. 

The  sketches  are  written  in  a  clear,  lively  style.  In  addition  to 
other  things,  they  show  that  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  not  extinct 
in  the  Church  of  God,  and  that  the  Gospel  has  lost  neither  its  vitality 
nor  its  power,  inasmuch  as  anwngst  all  races,  whether  savage  or  cir- 
ilieed,  it  has  achieved,  and  is  still  achieving,  triumphs  which  may 
well  compare  with  those  of  Apostolic  times.  The  volume  may  well 
interest  young  men  and  students  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  whoae 
thoughts  are  turned  towards  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the 
Church. 

The  Bettor  of  8t,  Sardolph%'  or,  Superannuated.  New  York:  T. 
Whittaker.     1882.    844  pp.     $1.50. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  author  of  the  present 
▼olume,  has  led  to  a  reissue  of  his  amusing  yet  telling  satire,  first 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Its  merits  were  recognized  by 
those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  at  the  time ;  but  for 
the  benefit  of  younger  readers  now  on  the  stage,  who  may  never  have 
met  with  the  book,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  ''The  Rector  of  8t 
Bardolph*s^  is  quite  worthy  of  reproduotion,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  its  keen' Irony  and  its  genial  sketches  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  is  taking  place,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  parish  life  and  expe- 
rience, should  not  be  as  acceptable  and  enjoyable  now  as  ever  heret(K 
fore.  Mr.  Bhelton  was  a  writer  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  fait 
books  deserve  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  can  appreciate  supe- 
rior ability  in  connection  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 


V.  FINE  ARTS, 

Th£  Voice  of  8t,  John,  and  other  Poems.  By  Wm.  Wilberf  orce  Kew- 
ton.    Kew  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     188d.   62  pp.  80c 

This  volume  gives  proof  rather  of  culture  and  poetic  sensibility 
than  of  poetic  genius.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  topics  are 
such  as  to  preclude  originality  of  conception.  If  the  writer *8  ambi- 
tion was  to  drape  in  beautiful  verse  the  simple  story  of  the  Reeurrse- 
tion,  and  to  cheer  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  his  doubts  and  stmggki^ 
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with  consolatory  truth  expressed  in  the  pathetic  and  stimulating 
forms  of  poetry,  he  has  certainly  attained  his  aim.  '*  The  Mirage/' 
"  Won  and  Widowed,"  •*  The  Sphynx,"  *'  The  Island  of  Life,"  indi- 
cate poetic  talent  held  in  reserve  for  a  broader  theme. 

If  this  is  a  tentative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author,  we  hail  him 
with  good  cheer  and  encouragement,  whispering  in  his  ear  '*  Excel- 
sior I"  as  he  girds  himself  afresh  to  scale  the  toilsome  '*  Mount  of 
Poesy." 

The  0dy$9ey  of  Bbmer^  done  into  EnglUh  Prow  by  S.  H.  Butcher, 
M.A.,  and  A.  Lang,  M.A.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1882.     xxiv.  +425  pp.     $1. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  volume  of  McMillan's  series  of  Classical 
Translations.  To  use  the  words  of  its  authors,  **  of  Homer  there  can 
be  no  final  translation.  The  taste  and  the  literary  habits  of  each 
age  demand  different  qualities  in  poetry."  Chapman  employed  lux- 
urious conceits,  Pope  was  dignified  and  stately,  and  after  these 
followed  the  ballad- writers  and  the  romantic  school.  The  aim  of 
these  translators  has  been  to  give  an  English  version  of  the  Odyssey 
in  prose;  but  a  stately,  sonorous  prose,  akin  in  style  to  that  used  by 
the  translators  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  reign  of  King  James.  It  has 
been  urged  by  some  reviewers  as  an  inconsistency  that  these  trans- 
lators of  Homer  should  undertake  to  give  a  version  for  the  nineteenth 
century  and  actually  use  the  language  of  the  seventeenth.  But  this  is 
only  an  apparent  inconsistency.  The  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Herald, 
Perhaps  at  no  previous  epoch  has  the  grand  old  idiom  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  been  more  adoured  than  at  the  present  day,  and  a  suc- 
cessful version  of  Homer  in  that  dialect  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
most  cultivated  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  Homer  can 
never  be  read  too  much,  we  advise  his  admirers  to  try  him  in  this 
new  garb.  We  consider  Yoss'  version  in  German  hexameters  the 
best  ever  made ;  but  the  one  we  review  will  also  take  a  high  rank 
for  its  merit. 

Selections  from  the  Latin  Poete  CatuUue^  Lueretiui^  TUmlluB,  Proper- 
Hu$j  (hid  and  Lucan,  By  E.  P.  Crowell  Moore.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     800  pp.     $1.50. 

Although  this  work  is  principally  designed  for  use  in  colleges,  it  is 
not  without  interest  for  the  general  reader  of  the  classics.  There  are 
some  who  have  a  few  leisure  moments  to  review  the  studies  of  youth 
or  to  wander  in '  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures  green. "  Our  modest  libra- 
ries do  not  boast  long  rows  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  little  manual  at  hand  containing  selections  of 
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the  best  passages  of  Tarious  authors,  accompanied  by  biographicsl 
sketches  and  copious  ezegetica)  notes.  The  elegiac  melody  of  Ca- 
tullus,  the  metaphysical  profundity  of  Lucretius,  the  tender  sweetness 
of  TibuUus,  the  g^randeur  of  Propertius,  the  sparkling  grace  of  Ovidf 
and  the  stoical  purity  of  Lucan  are  all  worthy  of  study,  and  many  a 
winter  evening  might  be  enlivened  by  their  perusal.  Mr.  Crowell 
seems  to  have  been  quite  happy  in  his  selections,  his  text  is  clear  and 
good,  and  his  notes  singularly  interesting.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
errata  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  an  entire  page,  and  the 
book  sadly  needs  a  good  index  to  render  its  usefulness  complete. 
But  these  are  blemishes  which  can  be  removed  in  another  edition. 

Selected  Odee  of  Pindar.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Thomu 
Seymour.     Boston :  Gma,  Heath  &  Co.     1882.    800  pp.     $1.50. 

The  successor  of  the  venerable  ex-President  Woolsey  in  the  Greek 
chair  at  Tale,  though  by  no  means  possessing  the  critical  knowledge 
and  ability  of  his  revered  predecessor,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  dram- 
atists, has  put  forth  a  work  which  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  merit 
And  even  were  one  disposed  to  indulge  in  criticism,  the  modesty  of 
the  preface  would  disarm  hostility.  Pindar  is  perhaps  oomparativelj 
little  known  even  to  classical  scholars  in  jkmerica.  The  severity 
and  obscurity  of  his  style  and  the  intricacy  of  his  meters  tend  to 
repel  all  except  those  who  make  him  a  special  study.  But  Horace, 
the  best  of  ancient  critics,  calls  him  inimitable  (Car.  iv.  2)|  aad 
our  own  inspired  bard,  Milton,  tells  how 

"  The  ffreat  Bmathlan  oonoueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindanis  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground." 

Prof.  Beymour  enriches  his  work  with  a  oopious  and  lucid  Intro- 
duction, and  supplies  three  good  indexes  at  the  close ;  but  his  notai 
are  rather  meager,  and  (as  he  acknowledges)  for  the  most  part  tniit> 
lated  from  other  languages. 

Bed  Letter  Days,  A  Memorial  and  Birthday  Booh,  By  Francei 
Bidley  Havergal.  American  Edition  with  a  Birthday  Index.  New 
York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     1882.     85c 

Why  is  it  we  are  so  apt  to  note  the  sad  days  and  th«ir  anniversariei 
so  carefully,  and  too  often  forget,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of 
these  poems,  'Ho  keep  a  book  of  remembrance  of  all  the  pleasant  and 
happy  times,  and  all  the  good  days  that  Qod  gives  us"?  The  re- 
minder is  fitting  and  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

The  design  of  '*  Red  Letter  Days"  is  that  for  each  month  some  me- 
morial should  be  kept,  and  the  writer  has  Inscribed  several  poems  by 
her  father,  the  Reverend  William  Henry  Havei^l,  M.A.,  to  mark 
these  monthly  recurrences  of  Qod^s  goodness  shining  through  the 
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darkness  of  long  wintry  days  and  the  lowering  clouds  of  summer. 
Miss  Havergal  has  herself  composed  the  Terses  for  each  day  in  the 
year — the  Birthday  verses  in  the  book.  Some  of  them  lack  the 
true  poetic  fire,  but  others  breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  deyotion  and 
fervor,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  rank  high  among  the  religious  yerses  of 
the  day. 


VI.  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

EUane.  By  Madame  Augustus  Craven.  From  the  French,  1% 
Lady  Oeorgiana  FttUerton.  New  York :  Wm.  T.  Gottsberger.  1882. 
840  pp.     90c. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  an  occasional  withdrawal  from  an  every- 
day atmosphere,  with  its  accustomed  routine,  into  one  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  actual  as  to  force  its  unreality  upon  them,  this  little 
book  will  serve  as  a  charming  companion  for  such  a  mood.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France ;  and  is  more  especially  a  description  of  the  cha- 
teau life  which  still  exists  among  those  who  cling  to  the  old  regime. 
There  are,  however,  suggestions  of  the  Faubourg  8.  Germain,  which 
give  motive  and  action  to  the  plot.  Its  object  is  apparently  to  unfold 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  mariage  de  eanvenance,  and  is  evidently 
a  presentation  of  it  under  its  best  aspects.  The  result  is  in  one  case 
happiness,  in  the  other  its  opposite.  The  character  of  Madame  de 
Liminge  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  traditional  ideas 
upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Eliane,  the  heroine,  stands  out  from  her 
surroundings  like  a  clear-cut  cameo;  but  the  gem  does  not  derive 
additional  strength  or  beauty  from  its  final  setting;  Raynald  de 
Liminge,  the  lover  of  the  tale,  is  on  the  whole  a  fascinating  union  of 
a  strength  whose  twin  brother  is  obstinacy,  and  an  incapacity  for 
suffering  which  detracts  very  much  from  the  dignity  of  his  grief.  As 
the  book  is  written  to  point  but  one  moral,  he  is  finally  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Eliane;  while  the  ^*  manliest  of  them 
air'  endeavors  to  lose  the  recollection  of  two  lost  loves  in  an  in- 
definite absence  in  the  New  Zealand  colonies,  until  time  and  change 
have  brought  back  to  him  an  acquiescence  in  the  relinquishment  of 
all  personal  happiness. 

As  a  quiet  picture  of  French  family  life  among  the  aristocracy,  it 
is  a  book  which  may  beguile  several  pleasant  hours. 

SeUctioru  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landar.  Arranged 
and  (edited  by  Sidney  Col vin.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     1882.     XXX.  +  375  pp.     |1 .25. 

In  this  admirable  volume  of  the  '*  Golden  Treasury  Series''  Mr. 
Colvin  has  furnished  the  admirers  of  Landor  with  some  of  the  choic- 
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est  portions  of  that  remarkable  scholar's  contributions  to  EogM 
literature.     The  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment 
and  skill,  and  preseot  the  writer's  genius  and  power  under  the  setenl 
heads  Dramatic  and  Narrative,  Reflective  and  Discursive,  Penooil 
and  Autobiographical.     As  the  editor  had  the  range  of  the  eight 
volumes  of  Landor^s  Works  to  choose  from,  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
gather  out  of  this  vast  body  of  material  that  which  should  fairij 
represent  the  author,  and  Mr.  Colvin  frankly  confesses  that  no  ''  true 
student  of  Landor  will  ever  in  his  heart  quite  approve  another's  se- 
*  ction  from  an  author  he  loves,  or  fail  to  feel  convinced  that  be 
could  have  made  a  better  one  himself;"  but,  however  that  maybe, 
we  repeat  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Colvin  has  mani- 
fested excellent  judgment  and  skill  in  what  he  has  here  done.    Lan- 
dor, great  though  he  was  in  many  respects,  will  never  be  a  populsr 
writer.    In  his  case,  as  in  some  others,  most  of  readers  will  rather 
admire  and  wonder  at  his  wide  range  of  scholarship,  his  classic  finisb 
and  originality,  his  brilliant  poetry  and  philosophy ;  but,  we  appre- 
hend, they  will  hardly  ever  get  to  love  him  and  his  works,  or  care  to 
return  to  them  again  and  again  in  search  of  pleasure  and  profit   Ur. 
Colvin  has  done  all  that  any  man  could  do,  and  his  preface  is  a  full 
and  appreciative  setting  forth  of  what  can  be  said  with  truthfulness 
respecting  Landor  and  his  writings.    In  this  connection  we  may  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Mr.  Colvin's  Life  of  Landor,  recently  contributed 
to  the  **  English  Men  of  Letters"  series,  in  which  is  a  fair  and  candid 
presentation  of  Landor's  career,  personal  peculiarities,  and  rightful 
position  in  English  literature. 

Notable  Thoughts  about  Women.  A  Literary  Mosaic,  By  Maturin 
M.  Ballou.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  1883.  xiii.+407 
pp.     $1.50. 

**To  select  well  among  old  things  is  almost  equal  to  inventing  new 
ones."  This  sentence  in  one  of  the  opening  pages  accurately  describes 
what  Mr.  Ballou  has  done.  All  the  good  things,  harsh  and  amiable, 
flattering,  shrewd,  witty  or  appreciative,  seem  to  have  been  gathered 
together.  The  author  is  to  be  complimented  upon  his  skill  in  selec- 
tion, and  the  book  will  be  of  great  value  for  reference.  Many  of  m 
pause  over  a  terse  bright  sentence  wondering  when  and  where  we 
have  read  it.  A  book  of  this  kind  will  serve  to  refresh  our  memoiy 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  wise  and  brilliant  sayings,  the  result  of 
the  observation  of  the  literary  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 

The  Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammad,  Chosen  and 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Stenley  Lane-Poole 
New  York  and  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1882.    lv.  +  196pp.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  era  of  fantastic  spelling.    The  Koran  appears  as  the 
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Qu'ron,  Virgil  is  transfonned  into  Vergil,  and  now  our  friend  Mo- 
hammed is  at  last  rechristened  (?)  as  Mohammad.  Mr.  Btanley- 
Poole,  however,  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  and  readable  book. 
The  ordinary  reader  of  Salens  translation  of  the  Koran,  one  who  is 
not  versed  in  Arabic,  Is  well  aware  that  it  appears  to  be  a  most 
stupid  and  nonsensical  volume.  Mr.  Poole  assures  us  that  the  fault 
is  in  the  translation  rather  than  the  original,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  The  present  entertaining  volume  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  read. 
The  compiler  classifies  Mohammed^s  teachings  under  different  heads: 
The  Speeches  at  Mekka;  The  Speeches  at  Medina;  The  Law  given 
at  Medina;  The  Table  Talk  of  Mohammed.  To  this  is  prefixed  a 
very  valuable  and  exhaustive  Introduction  of  fifty-five  pages  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Arabian  prophet  and  the  results  of  his  teach- 
ing. The  work  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  that  new 
department  of  science  which  is  so  rapidly  rising  to  importance — 
Comparative  Religion. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Symmyms  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Ez- 
pressions.  Designed  as  a  Practical  G^uide  to  Aptness  and  Variety  of 
Phraseology.  By  Richard  Soule.  Boston :  Soule  and  Bugbee.  1883. 
466  pp.     $3.50. 

This  13  a  new  edition  of  a  valuable  work  published  in  this  country 
some  years  ago.  Even  the  ready  writer  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  a 
synonymous  word  which  he  desires  to  employ  in  order  to  avoid  a  dis- 
agreeable repetition.  By  having  a  manual  like  this  on  his  table  he 
needs  but  to  turn  to  the  word  he  has  just  employed,  and  he  will  find 
another  nearly  akin  to  it  which  will  answer  his  purpose.  Or,  the 
word  which  occurs  to  him  may  not  exactly  express  the  meaning 
which  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  by  turning  to  its  synonyms  he  can 
find  the  one  which  he  should  employ.  A  large  dictionary  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  for  this  purpose,  but  this  handy  little  volume  will 
supply  the  need.    It  is  beautifully  printed  and  substantially  bound. 
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